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Long  before  Baron  Haussmann  began  his  architectural 
transformation,  many  parts  of  Paris  had  undergone  changes, 
perceptible  only  to  those  who  had  been  brought  up  among 
the  inhabitants,  though  distinct  from  them  in  nationality, 
education,  habits,  and  tastes.  Paris  became  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  not  altogether  voluntarily,  cosmopolitan  before  the 
palatial  mansions,  the  broad  avenues,  the  handsome  public 
squares  which  subsequently  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world  had  been  dreamt  of,  and  while  its  outer  as- 
pect was  as  yet  scarcely  modified.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  establishment  of  railways,  which  caused  in  the  end 
large  influxes  of  foreigners  and  provincials,  who  as  it  wew 
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drove   the  real   Parisian  from  hia   haunts.     Those  Tisitors 

rarely  penetrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  very  heart  of  the 

Qu artier-Latin.   When  they  crossed  the  bridges  that  span  the 

Seine,  it  was  to  see  the  Sorbonne,  the  Pantheon,  the  Observ- 

L  atory,  the  Od6on,  and  the  Luxembourg;  they  rarely  stayed 

I  after  nightfall.     The  Prado,  the  Theatre  Bobino,  the  stu- 

f  _       dents'  taverns,  escaped  their  observation   when   there  was 

'  ■''"..'^silly  something  to  see ;  and  now,  when  the  Closerie  des 

•    '  Lilas  has  become  the  Bal  Bullier,  when  t^he  small  theatre  baa 

•""been  demolished,  and  when  the  taverns  are  in  no  way  distin- 

■  :;:"guished  from  other  Parisian  taverns — when,  in  short,  co m- 

..,"';  monplace    pervades   the   whol& — people  flock   thither  very 

,'.:•'.'_  often.     But  during  the  whole  of  the  forties,  and  even  later, 

;-...  the  vive  gauche,  with  its  Quart ier- Latin  and  adjacent  Fau- 

•/_     bourg  St.  Germain,  were  almost  entirely  sacred  from  the 

■'_''.  desecrating  stare  of  the  delibei-ate  sightseer;  and,  conse- 

■'.'..    quently,  the  former  especially,  preserved  its  individuality, 

'•■  ■■    not  only  materially,  but  mentally  and  morally — immorally 

■_  '*'.    would  perhaps  have  been  the  word  that  would  have  risen  to 

the  lips  of  the  observer  who  lacked  the  time  and  inclination 

to  study  the  life  led  there  deeper  than  it  appeared  merely  on 

;  the  surface.  For  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  royster- 
-'-'"'  ing  and  pi'actical  joking,  and  short-lasted  /i« ; so m,  there  was 
little  of  deliberate  vice,  of  strategic  libertinism — if  I  may  be 
■:■■  allowed  to  coin  the  expression.  True,  every  Jack  had  his 
"'  '\  Jill,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was  Jill  who  had  set  the  ball  rolling. 
:.';  The  Qu  artier- Latin  not  only  sheltered  sucking  lawyers 

,.*!  and  doctors,  budding  professors  and  savans  and  litt^mteurs, 
but  artists  whose  names  have  since  then  become  world-re- 
nowued.  It  was  with  some  of  these  that  I  was  most  thrown 
in  contact  in  that  quarter,  partly  from  inclination,  because 
from  my  earliest  youth  I  hstve  been  fonder  of  pictures  than 
of  hooks,  partly  l)ecause  at  that  time  I  had  already  seen  so 
many  authors  of  fame,  most  of  whom  were  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintances of  a  connection  of  mice,  that  I  cared  little  to 
seek  the  society  of  those  who  had  not  arrived  at  that  stage. 
I  was  very  young,  and,  though  not  devoid  of  faith  in  possi- 
bilities, too  mentally  indolent  when  judgment  in  that  respect 
involved  the  sitting  down  to  manuscripts.  It  was  so  much 
easier  and  charming  to  be  able  to  discover  a  budding  genius 
by  a  mere  glance  at  a  good  sketch,  even  when  the  latter  was 
drawn  in  charcoal  on  a  not  particularly  clean  "  whitewashed  " 
wall. 
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I  was  scarcely  more  than  a  stripling  when  one  morning 
sncli  a  sketch  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  consider- 
ably mystified,  while  it  at  the  same  time  amused  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  capital.  It  was  not  the  work  of  what  we  in  Eng- 
land would  call-  a  "  seascape  and  mackerel  artist,"  for  no  such 
individual  stood  by  to  ask  toll  of  the  admirers;  it  was  not  an 
advertisement,  for  in  those  days  that  mode  of  mural  publicity 
was  scarcely  bom,  let  alone  in  its  infancy,  in  Paris.  What, 
then,  was  this  colossal,  monumental  nose,  the  like  of  which 
I  have  only  seen  on  the  faces  of  four  human  beings,  one  of 
whom  was  Hyacinth,  the  famous  actor  of  the  Palais-Royal, 
the  other  three  being  M.  d'Argout,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  France ;  M.  de  Jussieu,  the  Director  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes ;  and  Lasailly,  Balzac's  secretary  ?  What  was  this 
colossal  nose,  with  a  ridiculously  small  head  and  body  at- 
tached to  it  ?  The  nasal  organ  was  certainly  phenomenal, 
even  allowing  for  the  permissible  exaggeration  of  the  carica- 
turist, but  it  could  surely  not  be  the  only  title  of  its  owner  to 
this  sudden  leap  into  fame !  Was  it  a  performing  nose,  or 
one  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  smell  ?  I  puzzled 
over  the  question  for  several  days,  until  one  morning  I  hap- 
pened to  run  against  my  old  tutor,  looking  at  the  picture 
and  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 
It  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  him.  "  C'est  bien  lui,  c'est 
bien  lui,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  c'est  absolument  son  portrait 
crache  !"  "  Do  you  know  the  original?"  I  asked.  "Mais, 
sans  doute,  je  le  connais,  c'est  un  ami  de  mon  fils,  du  reste, 
toute  le  monde  connait  Bouginier."  "  But  I  do  not  know 
him,"  I  protested,  feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  my  igno- 
rance. "  Ah,  you !  that's  quite  a  different  thing ;  you  do  not 
live  in  the  Quartier-Latin,  but  everybody  there  knows  him." 
From  that  moment  I  knew  no  rest  until  I  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bouginier,  which  was  not  very  difficult ;  and 
through  him  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  "  La  Childebert," 
which  deserves  a  detailed  description,  because,  though  it  was 
a  familiar  haunt  to  many  Parisians  of  my  time  with  a  taste 
for  Bohemian  society,  I  doubt  whether  many  Englishmen, 
save  (the  late)  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  and  one  of  the  May- 
hews,  ever  set  foot  there,  and  even  they  could  not  have  seen 
it  in  its  prime. 

But  before  I  deal  with  "  La  Childebert,"  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  Bouginier,  who,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
owed  his  fame  solely  to  his  proboscis.      He  utterly  dm^- 
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peared  from  the  artistic  liorizoo  in  a  few  years,  but  Ma  feat- 
urea  still  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him  through 
a  statuette  in  terra  cotta  modelled  by  Dantan  the  younger. 
During  the  reign  o£  Lou  is- Philippe,  Dantan  took  to  tnat 
branch  of  art  as  a  relaxation  from  his  more  serious  work  ;  he 
finally  abandoned  it  after  he  had  made  Madame  Malibran 
burst  into  tears,  instead  of  making  her  laugh,  as  he  intended, 
at  her  own  caricature.  Those  curious  in  such  matters  may 
see  Bouginier'a  presentment  iu  a  medallion  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Passage  du  Caire,  amidst  the  Egyptian  divinities 
and  sphinxes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  spectator  asks 
himself  why  this  modern  countenance  should  find  itself  in 
such  incongruous  company,  and  he  comes  almost  naturally 
to  the  coucTusioQ  that  Bougiuier  was  the  owner,  or  perhaps 
the  architect,  of  this  arcade,  almost  excitisively  tenanted — 
until  very  recently — by  lithographers,  priutera,  etc.  The 
conclusion,  however,  would  be  an  erroneous  one.  Bougiuier, 
as  far  as  is  known,  never  had  any  property  in  Paris  or  else- 
where ;  least  of  all  was  he  vain  enough  to  perpetuate  iiis  own 
features  in  that  manner,  even  if  he  iiad  had  an  opportunity, 
but  he  had  not;  seeing  that  he  was  not  an  architect,  but 
simply  a  painter,  of  no  great  talents  certainly,  btit,  withal, 
modest  and  sensible,  and  as  such  opposed  to,  or  at  any  rate 
not  sharing,  tbe  crazes  of  meditevaliBm,  romanticism,  and 
other  isms  m  which  the  young  painters  of  that  day  indulged, 
and  which  they  thought  fit  to  emphasize  iu  public  and  among 
one  another  by  eccentricities  of  costume  and  language,  sup- 
posed to  he  in  harmony  with  the  periods  they  had  adopted 
for  illustration.  This  absence  of  enthusiasm  one  way  or  the 
other  aroused  the  ire  of  hia  fei low-lodgers  at  the  ""Childe- 
bert,"  and  one  of  them,  whose  pencil  was  more  deft  at  that 
kind  of  work  than  those  of  the  others,  executed  their  ven- 
geance, and  drew  Bouginier's  picture  on  the  "  fag  end  "  of  a 
dead  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  St.  fiermain-des- 
Pr6a.  The  success  was  instantaneous  and  positively  over- 
whelming, though  truth  compels  one  to  state  that  tliis  was 
the  only  flash  of  genius  that  illumined  that  young  fellow's 
career.  His  name  was  Fourreau,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for 
his  name  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  or  encyclopedias  of 
artists.  Fate  has  even  been  more  cruel  to  him  than  to  his 
model 

Por  the  moment,  however,  the  success,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  overwhelming.     In  less  than  a  fortnight  there  was 
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not  a  single  wall  in  Paris  and  its  outskirts  without  a  Bouginier 
on  its  surface.  Though  Paris  was  considerably  less  in  area 
than  it  is  now,  it  wanted  a  Herculean  effort  to  accomplish 
this.  No  man,  had  he  been  endowed  with  as  many  arms  as 
Briareus,  would  have  sufficed  for  it.  Nor  would  it  have  done 
to  trust  to  more  or  less  skilful  copyists — they  might  have 
failed  to  catch  the  likeness,  which  was  really  an  admirable 
one ;  so  the  following  device  was  hit  upon.  Fourreau  himself 
cut  a  number  of  stencil  plates  in  brown  paper,  and,  provided 
with  them,  an  army  of  Childebertians  started  every  night  in 
various  directions,  Fourreau  and  a  few  undoubtedly  clever 
youths  heading  the  detachments,  and  filling  in  the  blanks  by 
hand. 

Meanwhile  summer  had  come,  and  with  it  the  longing 
among  the  young  Tintos  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the 
country,  to  sniff  the  salt  breezes  of  the  ocean.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  they  were  not  all  ready  to  start  at  the  same  time, 
but  being  determined  to  follow  the  same  route,  to  assemble 
at  a  common  goal,  the  contingent  that  was  to  leave  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  first  arranged  to  join  the  others  wherever 
they  might  be. 

"But  how?"  was  the  question  of  those  who  were  left 
behind.  "  Very  simply  indeed,"  was  the  answer;  "  we'll  go  by 
the  Barri^re  d'ltalie.  You'll  have  but  to  look  at  the  walls 
aicng  the  road,  and  you'll  find  your  waybill." 

So  said,  so  done.  A  fortnight  after,  the  second  division 
left  head-quarters  and  made  straight  for  the  Barri^re  d'ltalie. 
But  when  outside  the  gates  they  stood  undecided.  For  one 
moment  only.  The  next  they  caught  sight  of  a  magnificent 
Bouginier  on  a  wall  next  to  the  excise  office — of  a  Bouginier 
whose  outstretched  index  pointed  to  the  Fontainebleau  road. 
After  that,  all  went  well.  As  far  as  Marseilles  their  Bougi- 
nier no  more  failed  them  than  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire 
failed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  seaport  town 
they  lost  the  track  for  a  little  while,  rather  through  their  want 
of  faith  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  predecessors  than  through 
the  latter's  lack  of  such  ingenuity.  They  had  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  front  of  them,  and  even  if  they  found  a  Bouginier 
depicted  somewhere  on  the  shore,  his  outstretched  index 
could  only  point  to  the  restless  waves ;  he  could  do  nothing 
more  definite.  Considerably  depressed,  they  were  going 
down  the  Cannebi^re,  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  features  of 
their  guiding  star  on  a  panel  between  the  windows  ol  fti  Aa^- 
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The  wily  tenant  in  the  Rae  Childebert  who  miglit  have 
thrown  ft  light  oti  the  vubjecc  had  died  before  the  caravansary 
ftttainn'l  it*  fame  He  w^  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
■nH  had  marntti  E»e  times.  His  fifth  wife  was  only  eighteen 
when  ahis  bv^tM  Madame  Cbanfort,  and  survived  him  for 
aiMaj,  ninny  year*.  She  was  a  very  worthy  soul,  a  downright 
providdiice  to  the  generally  Impecnuioua  painters,  whom  she 
uwd  to  feed  ut  pricea  which  even  then  were  ridiculously  low. 
Threo  egg*,  alwit  fried  in  grease  instead  of  butter,  for  the 
•urn  of  threo-lialf-pence,  and  a  dinner,  including  wine,  for 
■ixponce,  could  not  have  left  much  profit ;  but  Madame 
Chnurort  always  declared  that  she  had  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  llmt  she  supplied  the  art-atudenta  with  food  at  cost  price 
bueause  she  would  not  be  without  their  company.  At  her 
death,  Iti  '67,  two  years  before  the  "Childebert"  and  the 
iitreot  of  the  same  name  disappeared,  there  was  a  sale  of  her 
chattels,  aiul  over  a  hundred  portraits  and  fetches  of  her, 
"in  hor  habit  as  she  lived,"  came  under  the  hammer.  To 
show  that  the  various  occupants  of  "  La  Childebert "  eonld 
do  more  than  make  a  noise  and  play  practical  jokes,  I  may 
state  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  productioiis  fetched  less 
than  fifty  franca — mere  crayon  studies ;  while  there  were  sev- 
eral that  sold  for  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  francs,  and 
two  studies  in  oil  brought  respectively  eight  hundred  francs 
and  twelve  hundreil  francs.  Kearly  every  one  of  the  young 
men  who  hai.1  signed  these  [wrtraits  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. Tile  latter  two  were  si^«d  respectively  Paul  Delaroche 
and  Tony  Johannot. 

Nevertheless,  to  those  whose  love  of  peace  and  qnietode 
was  BtTuiigor  than  their  anisiic  ii^iiitcts  and  waichfal  admi- 
ntlionof  budding  genius,  ibe  neigbboortitiod  ot  **  La  Childe- 
bert "  was  a  »w«  and  srieroos  trial.  Ai  tisMS  the  street  itself, 
tM>t  a  v«^ry  lung  or  wide  one,  was  like  PaDdenonlam  let  loose ; 
it  WM  wfteo  Utei*  wiu  aa  **  Al  Hoae**  at  ■*  Ia  Childebert," 
uid  Mwh  hutolKMB  vm  (rM(iHat.  especiaUy  ai  tbe  beginning 
e(  tint  MMitks.  Tbwe  pttharifs.»8  ft  i^  partook  of  the 
iMtan  ot  (feaer  drws  w»wwiiiww  :  Ear  dancbtv,  owing  to 
ll»  ikMkiMds  it  Ike  baiUiii^  ted  fc»w—  s«t  of  the  qu^ 
tiHk  «W  vitk  «Bck  ibn-^mkt  as  tte  Walii  What  the 
iMer  M«M  thHMMtvw  afMi  WKS  w  A(«  atriet  adherence 
to  Itw  toni  c«tMr«(  tkt  ywM^  Atvfttltflnd  toiesQscitate. 
|T|t»w«HnMT  hr  tte  ttiMny  Oftj  «t  i&»  MJghbMzhood,  the; 
'  i  •»  ««t^  ««t  1^  wnml  i»  itt  SMllMk  d«tufa^  not 
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only  in  their  artistic  productions,  but  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  actor  who  blacked  himself  all  over  to  play  Othello  was 
as  nothing  to  them  in  his  attempted  realism,  because  we  may 
suppose  that  he  got  rid  of  his  paint  before  returning  to  the 
everyday  world.  Not  so  the  inmates  of  "  La  Childebert." 
They  were  minstrels,  or  corsairs,  or  proud  and  valiant  knights 
from  the  moment  they  got  up  till  the  moment  they  went  to 
bed,  and  many  of  them  even  scorned  to  stretch  their  weary 
limbs  on  so  effeminate  a  contrivance  as  a  modem  mattress, 
but  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  illusion  by  lying  on  a  rush- 
bestrewn  floor. 

I  am  not  sufl&ciently  learned  to  trace  these  various  and 
succeeding  disguises  to  their  literary  and  theatrical  causes, 
for  it  was  generally  a  new  book  or  a  new  play  that  set  the 
ball  rolling  in  a  certain  direction ;  nor  can  1  vouch  for  the 
chronological  accuracy  and  completeness  of  my  record  in 
that  respect,  but  I  remember  some  phases  of  that  ever- shift- 
ing masquerade.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  was  struck 
more  than  once  with  the  sight  of  young  men  parading  the 
streets  in  doublets,  trunk  hose,  their  flowing  locks  adorned 
with  velvet  caps  and  birds'  wings,  their  loins  girded  with 
short  swords.  And  yet  it  was  not  carnival  time.  Ko  one 
seemed  to  take  particular  notice  of  them ;  the  Parisians  by 
that  time  had  probably  got  used  to  their  vagaries.  Those 
competent  in  such  matters  have  since  told  me  that  the  "  get- 
up  "  was  inspired  by  "  La  Gaule  Poetique  "  of  M.  de  Mar- 
changy,  the  novels  of  M.  d'Arlincourt,  and  the  kindred  stilt- 
ed literature  that  characterized  the  beginning  of  the  Kestora- 
tion.  Both  these  gentlemen,  from  their  very  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  of  the  first  Empire,  created  heroes  of 
fiction  still  more  ridiculous  than  the  latter,  just  as  Metter- 
nich,  through  his  weariness  of  the  word  "  fraternity,"  said 
that  if  he  had  a  brother  he  would  call  him  "  cousin."  A  few 
years  later,  the  first  translation  of  Byron's  works  produced 
Its  effect;  and  then  came  Defauconpret,  with  his  very  credit- 
able French  versions  of  Walter  Scott.  The  influence  of  Paul 
Delaroche  and  his  co-champions  of  the  cause  of  romanticism, 
the  revolution  of  July,  the  dramas  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo,  all  added  their  quota  to  the  prevailing  confu- 
sion in  the  matter  of  style  and  period,  and  early  in  the  forties 
there  were  at  the  "  Childebert "  several  camps,  fraternizing 
in  everything  save  in  their  dress  and  speech,  which  were  the 
visible  and  audible  manifestation  of  their  indhidM^  Y^^^v 
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ping  office.  His  outstretched  index  did  not  point  this  time;  it 
was  placed  over  a  word,  and  that  word  spelt  "  Malta."  They 
took  ship  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  ancient  habitation  of 
the  Knights- Tempi  are.  On  the  wails  of  the  Customs  in  the 
island  was  Bouginier,  with  a  scroll  issuing  from  his  nostrils, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  word  "Alexandria."  A  similar 
indication  met  their  gaze  at  the  Pyramids,  and  at  last  the 
second  contingent  managed  to  come  up  with  the  first  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Thebes  at  the  very  moment  when  the  word 
"  Suez  "  was  being  traced  as  issuing  from  Botiginier's  mouth. 

Among  the  company  was  a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Berthier,  who  became  subsequently  an  architect  of  some  note. 
The  Passage  du  Caire,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  in 
those  daysthe  head-quarters  of  the  lithographic-printing  busi- 
ness in  general,  but  there  was  one  branch  which  flourished 
more  than  the  rest,  namely,  that  of  lettres  de  fairs  part* 
menus  of  restauranta  and  visiting-cards.  The  two  first- 
named  documents  were,  in  common  with  most  printed  matter 
intended  for  circulation,  subject  to  a  stamp  duty,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Second  Empire  Louis-Napoleon  had  it  taken 
ofi.  To  mark  their  sense  of  the  benefit  conferred,  the  litho- 
graphic firms  f  determined  to  have  the  arcade,  which  stood 
in  sad  need  o£  repair,  restored,  and  Berthier  was  selected  for 
the  task.  The  passage  was  originally  built  to  commemorate 
Bonaparte's  victories  in  Egypt,  and  when  Berthier  received 
the  commission,  he  could  think  of  no  more  fitting  facade 
than  the  reproduction  of  a  house  at  Karnac.  He  fondly  re- 
membered his  youthful  excursion  to  the  land  of  Pharaohs, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  image  of  Bouginier  uprose  before 
him.  That  is  why  the  presentment  of  the  latter  may  be  seen 
up  to  this  day  on  the  frieze  of  a  building  in  the  frowsiest 
part  of  Paris. 

If  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  Bouginier  than  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warranted,  it  was  mainly  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  mischief,  of  the  love  of  practical  jok- 
ing, that  animated  most  of  the  inmates  of  "  La  Childebert." 


•  Tho"l«Bredo  fnirt  part"  ia  m  iDtimation  of  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death 
■ent  to  the  fticnds,  and  even  mere  acquHuitBiices,  oT  a  t'amllT. — Euitor. 

t  The  lithographerB  wera  almost  tliB  first  in  Franee  to  form  a  co-operntiva 
Bociely,  but  not  in  the  Hanse  of  the  Kochiiale  pioneere,  whiah  dates  frooi  about 
the  Rame  period.  The  Lacrampe  AaBooistion  was  for  nuppljinij  lithographio 
work.  It  began  in  the  PaHsago  du  Cairo  Hitb  bui  nienihern,  and  tn  a  abort  tinia 
uumbered  two  hundred  workmen. — Editob. 
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A3  a  rule  their  devUries  were  innocent  enough.  The  pic- 
torial  persecution  of  Bouginier  is  about  the  gravest  thing 
that  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  the  victim,  like  the 
sensible  fellow  he  was,  rather  enjoyed  it  than  otherwise. 
Woe,  however,  to  the  starched  bourgeois  who  had  been  de- 
coyed into  their  lair,  or  even  to  the  remonstrating  comrade 
with  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  who  wished  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  peace !  His  life  was  made  a  burden  to  nim,  for  the  very 
building  lent  itself  to  all  sorts  of  nocturnal  surprises  and  of 
guerilla  sorties.  Elsewhere,  when  a  man's  door  was  shut,  he 
might  reasonably  count  upon  a  certain  amount  of  privacy ; 
the  utmost  his  neighbours  could  do  was  to  make  a  noise  over- 
head or  by  his  side.  At  the  "  Childebert "  such  privacy  was 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  not  a  door  that  held  on  its 
hinges,  not  a  window  that  could  be  opened  or  shut  at  will, 
not  a  ceiling  that  did  not  threaten  constantly  to  crush  you 
beneath  its  weight,  not  a  floor  that  was  not  in  danger  of  giv- 
ing way  beneath  you  and  landing  you  in  the  room  below,  not 
a  staircase  that  did  not  shake  under  your  very  steps,  however 
light  they  might  be;  in  short,  the  place  was  a  wonderful 
illustration  of  "  how  the  rotten  may  hold  together,"  even  if  it 
be  not  gently  handled. 

The  origin  of  the  structure,  as  it  stood  then,  was  wrapt  in 
mystery.  It  was  five  or  six  stories  high,  and  must  have  at- 
tained that  altitude  before  the  first  Bevolution,  because  the 
owner,  a  Madame  Legend  re,  who  bought  it  for  assignats 
amounting  in  real  value  to  about  one  pound  sterling,  when 
the  clergy's  property  was  sold  by  the  nation,  was  known 
never  to  have  spent  a  penny  upon  it  either  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  or  subsequently,  until  she  was  forced  by  a  tenant 
more  ingenious  or  more  desperate  than  the  rest.  That  it 
could  not  have  been  part  of  the  abbey  and  adjacent  monas- 
tery built  by  Childebert  I.,  who  was  buried  there  in  558,  was 
very  certain*  It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Bissy,  who  opened  a  street  upon  the  site  of  the  erstwhile 
abbey  in  the  year  of  Louis  XIV. 's  death,  would  have  erected 
80  high  a  pile  for  the  mere  accommodation  of  the  pensioners 
of  the  former  monastery,  at  a  time  when  high  piles  were  the 
exception.  Besides,  the  Nos.  1  and  3,  known  to  have  been 
occupied  by  those  pensioners,  all  of  whose  rooms  communi- 
cated with  one  another,  were  not  more  than  two  stories  high. 
In  short,  the  original  intention  of  the  builder  of  the  house 
No.  9,  yclept  "La  Childebert,"  has  never  been  ex^\akxvfcftL* 
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The  only  tenant  in  the  Rue  Ohildebert  who  might  have 
thrown  a  light  on  the  subject  had  died  before  the  caravansary 
attained  ita  fame.  He  waa  more  tlian  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  had  married  five  timea.  His  fifth  wife  waa  only  eighteen 
when  she  became  Madame  Chanfort,  and  survived  him  for 
many,  many  years.  She  waa  a  very  worthy  soul,  a  downright 
providence  to  the  generally  impecunious  painters,  whom  she 
used  to  feed  at  jtrices  which  even  then  were  ridiculously  low. 
Three  eggs,  albeit  fried  in  grease  instead  of  butter,  for  the 
sura  of  three- half -pence,  and  a  dinner,  including  wine,  for 
sixpence,  could  not  have  left  much  profit ;  but  Madame 
Chanfort  always  dockred  that  she  had  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  that  she  supplied  the  art-students  with  food  at  cost  price 
because  she  would  not  be  without  their  company.  At  her 
death,  in  '57,  two  years  before  the  "Childebert"  and  the 
Street  of  the  same  name  disappeared,  there  waa  a  sale  of  her 
chattels,  and  over  a  huudred  portraits  and  sketches  of  her, 
"in  her  habit  as  she  lived,"  came  under  the  hammer.  To 
show  that  the  varioua  occupants  of  "  La  Childebert  "  could 
do  more  than  make  a  noise  and  play  practical  jokes,  I  may 
state  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  productions  fetched  less 
than  fifty  francs — mere  crayon  studies ;  while  there  were  sev- 
eral that  sold  for  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  fi-ancs,  and 
two  studies  in  oil  brought  respectively  eight  hundred  francs 
and  twelve  hundred  francs.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  yonng 
men  who  had  signed  these  portraits  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. The  latter  two  were  signed  respectively  Paul  Delaj-oche 
and  Tony  Johannot. 

Nevertheless,  to  those  whose  love  of  peace  and  quietude 
was  stronger  than  their  artistic  instincts  and  watchful  admi- 
ration of  budding  genius,  the  neighbourhood  of  "  La  Childe- 
bert "  was  a  sore  and  grievous  fciial.  At  times  the  street  itself, 
not  a  very  long  or  wide  one,  was  like  Pandemonium  let  loose ; 
it  waa  when  tnere  waa  an  "  At  Home  "  at  "  La  Childebert," 
and  snch  functions  were  frequent,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  months.  These  gatherings,  as  a  rule,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  fancy  dress  conversaziones  ;  for  dancing,  owing  to 
the  shakiness  of  the  building,  had  become  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion, even  with  such  dare-devila  as  the  tenants.  What  the 
latter  prided  themselves  upon  most  waa  their  strict  adherence 
to  the  local  colour  of  the  periods  they  preferred  to  resuscitate. 
Unfortunately  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbourhood,  they 
pretended  to  carry  ont  this  revival  in  its  smallest  details,  not 
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only  in  their  artistic  productions,  but  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  actor  who  blacked  himself  all  over  to  play  Othello  was 
as  nothing  to  them  in  his  attempted  realism,  because  we  may 
suppose  that  he  got  rid  of  his  paint  before  returning  to  the 
everyday  world.  Not  so  the  inmates  of  "  La  Childebert." 
They  were  minstrels,  or  corsairs,  or  proud  and  valiant  knights 
from  the  moment  they  got  up  till  the  moment  they  went  to 
bed,  and  many  of  them  even  scorned  to  stretch  their  weary 
limbs  on  so  effeminate  a  contrivance  as  a  modern  mattress, 
but  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  illusion  by  lying  on  a  rush- 
bestrewn  floor. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  trace  these  various  and 
succeeding  disguises  to  their  literary  and  theatrical  causes, 
for  it  was  generally  a  new  book  or  a  new  play  that  set  the 
ball  rolling  in  a  certain  direction ;  nor  can  1  vouch  for  the 
chronological  accuracy  and  completeness  of  my  record  in 
that  respect,  but  I  remember  some  phases  of  that  ever- shift- 
ing masquerade.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  was  struck 
more  than  once  with  the  sight  of  young  men  parading  the 
streets  in  doublets,  trunk  hose,  their  flowing  locks  adorned 
with  velvet  caps  and  birds'  wings,  their  loins  girded  with 
short  swords.  And  yet  it  was  not  carnival  time.  No  one 
seemed  to  take  particular  notice  of  them ;  the  Parisians  by 
that  time  had  probably  got  used  to  their  vagaries.  Those 
competent  in  such  matters  have  since  told  me  that  the  "  get- 
up  "  was  inspired  by  "  La  Gaule  Poetique  "  of  M.  de  Mar- 
changy,  the  novels  of  M.  d'Arlincourt,  and  the  kindred  stilt- 
ed literature  that  characterized  the  beginning  of  the  Restora- 
tion. Both  these  gentlemen,  from  their  very  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  first  Empire,  created  heroes  of 
fiction  still  more  ridiculous  than  the  latter,  just  as  Metter- 
nich,  through  his  weariness  of  the  word  "  fraternity,"  said 
that  if  he  had  a  brother  he  would  call  him  "  cousin."  A  few 
years  later,  the  first  translation  of  Byron's  works  produced 
Its  effect;  and  then  came  Defauconpret,  with  his  very  credit- 
able French  versions  of  Walter  Scott.  The  influence  of  Paul 
Delaroche  and  his  co-champions  of  the  cause  of  romanticism, 
the  revolution  of  July,  the  dramas  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo,  all  added  their  quota  to  the  prevailing  confu- 
sion in  the  matter  of  style  and  period,  and  early  in  the  forties 
there  were  at  the  "  Childebert "  several  camps,  fraternizing 
in  everything  save  in  their  dress  and  speech,  which  were  the 
visible  and  audible  manifestation  of  their  iiidiNidAX^l  y^^^a.- 
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lection  for  certain  periods  of  history.  For  inatance,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  son  of  a  concierge,  whose 
real  or  fancied  vocation  had  made  him  embrace  the  artistic 
profession,  swear  by  "  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,"  while  the 
impoveiisheii  scion  of  a  noble  house  replied  by  calling  him 
"  a  bloated  reminiscence  of  a  feudal  and  superstitious  age." 

At  the  conversaziones  which  1  mentioned  just  now,  the 
guests  of  the  inmates  of  "  La  Ohildebert "  not  only  managed 
to  out-Herod  Herod  in  diction  and  attire,  but,  to  heighten 
illusion  still  further,  adopted  as  far  as  possible  the  mode  of 
conveyance  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  their  proto- 
types. The  classicists,  and  those  still  addicted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  though  nominally 
in  the  minority  at  the  "  Cliildebert "  itself,  were,  as  a  rule, 
most  successful  in  those  attempts.  The  ass  that  had  borne 
SilenuB,  the  steeds  that  had  drawn  the  chariot  of  the  tri- 
umphant Roman  warrior,  the  she-goat  that  was  supposed  to 
have  suckled  Jupiter,  were  as  familiMr  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rue  Ohildebert  as  the  cats  and  mongrels  of  their  own 
households.  The  obstructions  caused  by  the  former  no  longer 
aroused  their  ire ;  but  when,  one  evening,  Romulus  and  Re- 
mns  made  their  appearance,  accompanied  by  the  legendary 
she-wolf,  they  went  mad  wiEh  terror.  The  panic  was  at  its 
height  when,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  myfliological  tradi- 
tion, Hercules  walked  up  the  street,  leading  the  Nomsean 
lion.  Then  the  aid  of  the  police  was  invoked  ;  but  neither 
the  police  nor  the  national  gnards,  who  came  after  them, 
dared  to  tackle  the  animals,  though  they  might  have  done 
80  safely,  because  the  supposed  wolf  was  a  great  danc,  and 
the  lion  a  mastiff,  but  so  marvellously  padded  and  painted 
as  to  deceive  any  hot  the  most  practised  eve.  The  culprits, 
however,  did  not  reveal  the  secret  nntirthey  were  at  the 
commissary  ot  police's  office,  enjovin^  the  magnificent  treat 
of  setting  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  in  an  uproar  on 
their  journey  thither,  and  of  frightening  that  official  on  their 
arrival. 

In  fact,  long  before  I  knew  them,  the  inmates  of  the 
"Ohildebert "  had  become  a  posirive  scourge  to  (he  neigh- 
bourhood, while  the  structure  itself  threatened  ruin  to  everv- 
thing  around  it.  Madame  Legeudre  ahsolutelv  refused  to 
do  any  repairs.  She  did  not  deny  that  she  had'  houEht  the 
place  cheap,  but  she  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  the 
rents  she  charged  were  more  than  modeet,  and  that  picht 
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times  out  of  ten  she  did  not  get  them.  In  the  beginning  of 
her  ownership  she  had  employed  a  male  concierge,  to  pre- 
vent, as  it  were,  the  wholesale  flitting  which  was  sure  to  fol- 
low a  more  strenuous  application  for  arrears  upon  which  she 
ventured  now  and  then  in  those  days.  That  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  Empire,  when  the  disciples  of  David  had  been 
reduced  to  a  minority  in  the  place  by  those  of  Lethi^re,  who 
sounded  the  first  note  of  revolt  against  the  unconditional 
classicism  of  the  illustrious  member  of  the  Convention.  If 
all  the  disciples  of  the  Creole  painter  had  not  his  genius, 
most  of  them  had  his  courage  and  readiness  to  draw  the 
sword  on  the  smallest  provocation,*  and  the  various  Cerberi 
employed  by  Madame  Legendre  to  enforce  her  claims  had  to 
fly  one  after  another.  The  rumour  of  the  danger  of  the  situ- 
ation had  spread,  and  at  last  Madame  Legendre  could  find 
no  man  to  fill  it,  except  on  monetary  conditions  with  which 
she  would  not — perhaps  could  not — comply.  From  that  day 
forth  she  employed  a  woman,  who  was  safe,  because  she  had 
been  told  to  let  "  lawless  impecuniosity  "  take  its  course,  and 
it  was  recorded  that  pecuniarily  the  proprietress  was  the  bet- 
ter off  for  this  change  of  tactics. 

I  am  willing  to  repeat  that  record,  which,  if  true,  did 
credit  to  the  head  of  the  landlady  and  the  hearts  of  her  ten- 
ants, but  am  compelled  to  supplement  it  by  a  different  ver- 
sion. When  I  saw  the  "  Childebert "  in  '37  or  '38,  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  have  paid  rent  for  any  one  room  in  it  on 
the  two  top  stories ;  he  might  as  well  have  lived  in  the  streets. 
It  was  an  absolute  case  of  the  bottomless  sedan  chair  in 
which  two  of  his  fellow-porters  put  Pat ;  "  but  for  the  hon- 
our of  the  thing,  he  might  have  walked."  Consequently 
the  tenants  there  were  rarely  harassed  for  their  rent ;  if  they 
paid  it  at  all,  it  was  so  much  unexpected  gain.  It  happened, 
nowever,  that  now  and  then  by  mistake  a  youngster  was  put 
there  who  had  scruples  about  discharging  his  liabilities  in 
that  respect ;  and  one  of  these  was  Emile  Lapierre,  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  landscape-painter  of  note.  One  night, 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  there,  the  floodgates  of 
heaven  opened  over  Paris.     Lapierre  woke  up  amidst  a  del- 

*  Guillaunie  Lethicro,  whose  real  name  was  Guillon,  was  a  native  of  Guade- 
loupe. He  fought  and  seriously  wounded  several  officers  because  the  latter  had 
objected  to  "a  mere  dauber wearinsr  moustaches."  lie  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  but,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  was  appointed  DiteQ-t- 
or  of  the  French  Academic  at  Rome. — Editob. 
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uge.  I  need  not  say  that  there  were  no  bellB  at  the  "  Chil- 
debert;"  nevertheless  there  was  no  fear  of  djing  unattended, 
provided  one  could  shout,  for  there  was  alwaja  a  party  turn- 
ing night  into  day,  or  hailing  the  amiliug  morn  before  turn- 
ing in.  Lapierre'a  shouts  found  a  ready  echo,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  old  concierge  was  on  the  spot. 

"  Go  and  fetch  a  bout— co  and  fetch  a  boat  1 "  jelled  La- 
pierre.     "  I  am  drowning  1 '  yelled  Lapierre. 

"  There  are  none  in  the  (juarter,"  replied  the  old  woman 
innocently,  thinking  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Then  go  and  fetch  Madame  Legendre,  to  show  her  the 

Eond  she  is  letting  me  in8tea,d  of  the  room  for  which  I  pay 
er." 

"  Madame  would  not  come,  not  even  for  yon,  monsieur, 
who  are  the  only  one  punctual  with  your  rent;  besides,  if  she 
did  come,  she  would  have  no  repairs  done." 

"  Oh,  she'll  have  no  repairs  done!  We'll  soon  find  out. 
I  think  I'll  make  her,"  screamed  Lapierre ;  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

It  was  the  only  instance  of  Madame  Legendre  having  had 
to  capitulate,  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  before ;  it  remains  for 
me  to  tell  bow  it  was  done. 

Lapierre,  contrary  to  the  precept,  allowed  the  sun  to  go 
down  upon  his  wrath,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  inducing  Ma- 
dame Jjcgendre  to  change  her  of^announced  decision  of  doing 
no  repairs;  but  he  rose  betimes  next  morning,  and  when 
there  was  no  sign  of  workmen,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  hia 
plan.  The  floors  of  the  "Childebert"  were  made  of  brick, 
and  he  simply  removed  three  or  four  squares  from  his,  after 
which  he  went  downstairs  and  recruited  half  a  dozen  water- 
carriers,  and  bade  them  empty  their  full  pails  into  the  open- 
ing he  had  made.  I  shall  probably  have  some  remarks  to 
make  elsewhere  about  the  water-supply  of  Paris;  at  pi-esent 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  those  days  there  was  not  a  single 
house  in  the  capital  which  was  not  dependent  upon  those 
Anver^nats  who  carried  the  commodity  round  in  barrels  oa 
carta  drawn  by  hand  or  horse.  These  gentlemen,  though  as- 
tonished at  the  strange  task  required  of  them,  consented.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  there  was  a  string  of  water-carts  sta- 
tioned in  the  Rue  Childebert,  and  in  a  few  niJnutea  more  the 
lower  stories  were  simply  flooded.  Aim6  Millet,  the  scnlptor, 
whose  room  was  situated  immediately  beneath  that  of  La- 
pierre, was  the  first  victim.     It  was  he  who  gave  the  alarm, 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there 
were  one  or  two  heads  at  every  window,  and  though  very 
early,  there  was  a  stampede  of  very  primitively  clad  models  (V) 
into  the  street,  shouting  and  yelling  out  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Outside  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  had 
occurred ;  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  place  was 
on  fire.  Then  Madame  Legend  re  was  sent  for  in  hot  haste. 
By  that  time  the  truth  had  become  known  in  the  house.  The 
alarm  had  subsided,  but  not  the  noise.  When  the  report  of 
Madame  Legendre's  coming  got  wind,  a  deputation  went  to 
the  entrance  of  the  street  to  welcome  her.  It  was  provided 
with  all  sorts  of  instruments  except  musical  ones,  and  the  old 
dame  was  conducted  in  state  to  Millet's  room.  The  cause  of 
the  mischief  was  soon  ascertained,  for  the  water-carriers  were 
still  at  work.  The  police  had  refused  to  interfere ;  in  reality, 
they  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  building  come 
down  with  a  crash,  for  it  was  as  great  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  them  as  to  the  peaceful  burghers  they  were  supposed  to 
protect.  A  move  was  made  to  the  room  above,  where  Lapierre 
— ^without  a  stitch  of  clothing — stood  directing  the  opera- 
tions. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Monsieur  Lapierre  ? "  screeched 
Madame  Legendre. 

"  I  am  taking  a  bath,  madame ;  it  is  very  warm.  You 
gave  me  one  against  my  will  the  night  before  last ;  and  lest 
I  should  be  accused  of  selfishness,  I  am  letting  my  neighbours 
partake  of  the  pleasure." 

That  is  how  Madame  Legendre  was  compelled  to  repair 
the  roof  of  "  La  Childebert." 

Such  was  the  company  amidst  which  I  was  introduced  by 
the  son  of  my  old  tutor.  Many  years  have  passed  since  then, 
during  which  I  have  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  great 
and  powerful  ones  of  this  world,  rather  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  than  owing  to  my  own  merits,  but  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  honest  friendships,  the  disinterested  actions, 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  for  their  art,  underlying  their  devilry, 
of  which  these  young  men  were  capable.  The  bourgeois  vices, 
in  the  guise  of  civic  and  domestic  virtues,  entered  the  souls  of 
Frenchmen  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  have 
been  gnawing  since,  with  ever-increasing  force,  like  a  cancer, 
at  everything  that  was  noble  and  worthy  of  admiration  in  a 
nation.  But  those  vices  never  found  their  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  inmates  of  "  La  Childebert "  while  they  w^i^  \Jafcx^^ 
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and  rarely  in  after-life.  Many  attained  world-wide  repnta- 
tioua;  few  gathered  riches,  even  when  they  were  as  frugal  aa 
the  best  among  them— Kiigijne  Delacroix. 

To  have  known  these  young  men  was  abaoliitelj  a  liberal 
edncation.  To  the  Podsnap  and  Philistine  of  no  matter  what 
nationality,  it  seems  a  sad  thing  to  have  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow. And  these  yoangatera  had  not  even  a  thought  for 
the  day.  Their  thoughts  were  for  the  futm'e,  when  the  world 
mayhap  would  ring  with  their  names;  but  their  physical  or 
mental  hearing  never  strained  for  the  ring  of  money.  They 
were  improvident  creatures,  to  be  sure ;  but  how  much  more 
lovable  than  the  young  painters  of  the  present  period,  whose 
ideal  is  a  big  balance  at  their  bankers;  who  would  rather 
have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  the  public  debt 
than  in  the  golden  book  of  art ;  wli03e  dreamt-of  Eden  is  a 
bijou  villa  in  the  Pare  Moneeaux  or  iu  the  Avenue  Villiers; 
whose  providence  is  the  richard,  the  parvenu,  the  wealthy 
upstart,  whose  features  they  perpetuate,  regardless  of  the  per- 
petuation of  their  own  budding  fume ! 

When  I  began  to  jot  down  these  notes,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  eschew  comparisons  and  moralizing ;  I  find  I  have  uncon- 
Bcioualy  done  both,  but  will  endeavour  not  to  offend  again. 
Still,  I  cannot  help  observing  how  the  mere  "moneyed  no-  ■ 
body  "rushes  nowadays  to  the  eminent  painter  to  liave  his 
lineaments  reproduced,  when  a  guinea  photograph  would 
serve  his  purpose  just  as  well  for  "  family  use ; "  for  I  take  it 
that  no  one,  besides  his  relations  and  friends,  cares  or  will 
care  to  gaze  upon  bis  features.  And  yet  our  annual  picture 
exhibitions  are  crowded  with  the  portraitsof  these  nonentities. 
They  advertise  themselves  through  the  painters  that  transfer 
them  to  canvas,  and  the  latter  are  content  to  pocket  heavy 
fees,  like  the  advertising  agents  thev  are.  I  am  certain  that 
neither  Holbein,  Hobens,  Van  Dyclc,  Hals,  nor  Rembrandt 
would  have  lent  themseives  to  such  transactions.  When  they, 
or  a  Reynolds,  a  Lawrence,  a  Gainsborough,  conferred  the 
honour  of  their  bnish  upon  some  one,  it  was  because  he  or 
she  was  already  distingmshed  from  his  or  her  fellow-creat- 
ures by  beauty,  social  position,  talents,  genius,  or  birth ;  not 
because  he  or  she  wanted  to  be,  or,  in  default  of  such  distinc- 
tion, wanted  to  attract  the  public  notice  at  all  coats.  That, 
I  fancy,  was  the  way  in  which  painters  of  other  days  looked 
upon  the  thing.  I  know  it  was  the  way  in  which  the  young 
fellows  at  the  "  Cliildebert "  did ;  and  woe  to  their  comrade 
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who  ventured  to  apply  in  art  the  principle  of  international 
maritime  law,  that  "le  pavilion  couvre  la  marchandise"  (the 
flag  covers  the  cargo) !  He  was  scouted  and  jeered  at,  and, 
moreover,  rarely  allowed  to  reap  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  his 
artistic  abasement.  Hence  the  "  patron  for  a  portrait "  sel- 
dom found  his  way  to  "  La  Childebert."  When  he  did,  the 
whole  of  the  place  conspired  to  make  his  life  and  that  of  his 
would-be  protege  a  misery. 

To  enumerate  all  the  devices  resorted  to  to  make  the  sit- 
tings abortive,  to  "distort  the  features  that  had  donned  the 
bland  smile  of  placid  contentment "  with  the  paralyzing  fear 
of  some  impending  catastrophe,  would  be  impossible ;  the 
mention  of  a  few  must  suffice.  That  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  comparatively  easy  of  execution,  was  the  setting 
alight  of  damp  straw;  the  dense  smoke  penetrated  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  crazy  building,  and  the  sitter,  mad 
with  fright,  rushed  away.  The  chances  were  a  hundred  to 
one  against  his  ever  returning.  Another  was  the  intrusion 
of  a  male  model  offering  his  services  as  a  Saint-J6r6me,  or  a 
female  one  offering  hers  as  Godiva ;  for,  curious  to  relate,  the 
devotion  of  the  wife  of  Leofric  of  Murcia  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  Childebertians.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
applicants  were  in  the  costume,  or  rather  lack  of  costume, 
appropriate  to  the  character.  The  strait-laced  bourgeois  or 
bourgeoise  was  shocked,  and  did  not  repeat  the  visit.  The 
cry  that  there  was  a  mad  dog  in  the  house  was  a  common  one 
on  those  occasions ;  and  at  last  the  would-be  portrait-painters 
had  to  give  in,  and  a  big  placard  appeared  on  the  frontis- 
piece :  "  Le  commerce  des  portraits  a  6t6  c6de  aux  directeur 
et  raembres  de  I'Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts." 

The  most  curious  thing  in  connection  with  the  "  Childe- 
bert "  was  that,  though  the  place  was  inexpressibly  ill  kept, 
it  escaped  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  the  cholera.  I  pre- 
fer not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  absolute  disregard  of  all 
sanitary  conditions,  but  in  warm  weather  the  building  became 
positively  uninhabitable.  Long  before  the  unsavoury  spec- 
tacle of  "learned  fleas  "became  a  feature  of  the  suburban 
fairs,  Emile  Signol,  who  is  best  known  as  a  painter  of  relig- 
ious subjects,  had  trained  a  company  of  performers  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  nocturnal  pests.  He  averred  in  his  opening 
lecture  that  their  ingenuity  was  too  great  to  remain  unknown, 
and  cited  anecdotes  fully  proving  his  words.  Certain  is  it 
that  they  were  the  only  enemies  before  which  the  com\svx\fc^ 
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forces  of  the  Childebertiana  proved  powerlesB.  Bnt  even 
under  anch  trying  uireumstuncea  the  latter  never  lost  their 
buoyant  apirita,  and  their  retreata  en  masse  were  eiifected  in 
a  manner  the  reports  of  which  set  the  whole  of  Paris  in  a 
roar.  One  Buniifly  morning,  the  faithful  worshippers,  going 
to  matina  at  the  Church  of  St.  Gernaain-dea-Pres,  found  the 
square  occupied  by  a  troop  of  Bedouina,  wrapt  in  their  bur- 
nouses, and  sleeping  the  aleep  of  the  just.  Some  had  aquatted 
in  corners,  calmly  smoking  their  chibouks.  This  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Algerian  campaigD,  and  the  rumour  spread  like 
wildfire  that  a  party  of  Arab  priaouers  of  war  were  bivouacked 
round  the  church,  where  a  special  service  would  be  given  in 
the  afternoon  as  the  first  step  to  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  being  Sunday,  the  whole  of  Paris  rushed  to  the 
spot.  The  Bedouina  had,  however,  disappeared,  but  a  col- 
lection was  made  in  their  behalf  by  sevem  demure- looking 
young  men.  The  Parisians  gave  liberally.  That  night,  and 
two  or  three  nights  after,  the  nocturnal  pests'  occupation  was 
gone,  for  the  "  Childebert "  was  lighted  a  giorno  from  base- 
ment to  roof,  and  the  Cliildebertians  held  high  festival.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  Rue  Childebert 
spent  as  many  sleepless  nights,  though  their  houses  were  per- 
fectly wholesome  and  clean. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  those  gather- 
ings, but  I  feel  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  is  beyond 
my  powers.  I  have  already  said  that  the  crazinees  of  tlie 
structure  would  have  rendered  extremely  dangerous  any  com- 
bined display  of  chorsgraphic  art,  as  practised  by  the  ChOde- 
bertians  and  their  friends,  male  and  female,  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Grande-Chaiimiure ;  it  did,  however,  not  prevent  a  lady 
or  gentleman  o(  the  company  from  performing  a  pas  seul  now 
and  then.  This,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  was  the  pre-Eigol- 
bochian  period,  before  Cbicard  with  his  chahut  had  been  oust- 
ed from  his  exalted  position  by  the  more  elegant  and  graceful 
evolutions  of  the  originator  of  the  modern  cancan,  the  famous 
Brididi ;  when  the  Fanhonrg  dn  Temple,  the  Bal  du  Grand 
Saint-Martin,  and  "  the  descent  of  the  Courtille  "  were  pa- 
tronized by  the  Paris  jeunesse  doree,  and  in  their  halcyon  days, 
vthea  the  habitues  of  the  establishment  of  LePere  La'hire  con- 
sidered it  their  greatest  glory  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  bacchanalian  gyrations  of  the  choregrapiiie  autocrat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  No  mere  description  conld  do 
justice  to  these  gyrations ;  only  a  draughtsman  of  the  high- 
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est  skill  conld  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  soirees  at  the  "  Childebert "  were  not  conspicuous 
for  such  displays;  theii  programme  was  a  more  ambitious  one 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  albeit  that  the  programme 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  out  This  failure  of  the  prear- 
ranged proceedings  mainly  arose  from  the  disinclination  or 
inability  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company  to  play  the  pas- 
sive part  of  listeners  and  spectators  during  the  recital  of  an 
unpublished  poem  of  perhaps  a  thousand  lines  or  so,  though 
tiie  reciter  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  author.  In  vain 
did  the  less  frivolous  and  male  part  of  the  audience  claim  '^  si- 
lence for  the  minstrel ;  "  the  interrupters  could  conceive  no 
minstrel  without  a  guitar  or  some  kindred  instrument,  least 
of  all  a  minstrel  who  merely  spoke  his  words,  and  the  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  came  generally  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
the  rising  of  a  damsel  more  outspoken  still  than  her  compan- 
ions, who  proposed  an  adjournment  to  one  of  the  adjacent 
taverns,  or  to  the  not  far  distant  "  Grande-Chaumi^re,"  "  si 
on  continue  d  nous  assommer  avec  des  vers."  The  threat  in- 
variably produced  its  effect.  The  "  minstrel  "-  was  politely 
requested  to  "  shut  up,"  and  Beranger,  Desaugiers,  or  even 
M.  Scribe,  took  the  place  of  the  Victor  Hugo  in  embryo  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning ;  the  departure  of  the  guests 
being  witnessed  by  the  night-capped  inhabitants  of  the  Eue 
Childebert  from  their  windows,  amidst  the  comforting  reflec- 
tions that  for  another  three  weeks  or  so  there  would  be  peace 
in  the  festive  halls  of  that  "  accursed  building." 

My  frequent  visits  to  "  La  Child.ebert "  had  developed  a 
taste  for  the  Bohemian  attractions  of  the  Quartier- Latin.  I 
was  not  twenty,  and  though  I  caught  frequent  glimpses  at 
home  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  with  wh6m  a  few  years 
later  I  lived  on  terms  of  friendship,  I  could  not  aspire  to 
their  society  then.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  would  have  done 
so  if  I  could.  I  preferred  the  Th^dtre  Bobino  to  the  Op6ra 
and  the  Com^die-Frangaise ;  the  Graude-Chaumi^re — or  the 
Chaumidre,  as  it  was  simply  called — to  the  most  brilliantly 
lighted  and  decorated  ballroom;  a  stroll  with  a  couple  of 
young  students  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  to  a  car- 
riage-drive in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  a  dinner  for  three 
francs  at  Magny's,  in  the  Rue  Contrescarpe-Dauphine,  or 
even  one  for  twenty-two  sous  at  Viot's  or  Blery's,  to  the  most 
sumptuous  repast  at  the  Caf6  Eiche  or  the  Caf6  de  Paris.     I 

preferred  the  buttered  rolls  and  the  bowl  of  mVlk  ^t  \\v<^ 
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Boulangerie  Crfetaine,  in  the  Rue  Daupliine,  to  the  best  rap- 
pers at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  wliither  I  had  heen  taken  ouee  or 
twice  during  the  Carnival — in  short,  I  wa,s  very  joung  and 
Tery  foolish ;  since  then  I  have  often  wished  that,  at  the  risk 
of  remaining  very  foolish  for  evermore,  I  could  have  pro- 
longed my  youth  for  another  score  of  years. 

For  once  in  a  way  I  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  my  want 
of  memory.  I  couJd  not  give  an  account  of  a  single  piece  I 
saw  during  those  two  or  three  years  at  Bobino,  but  I  am 
certain  that  not  one  of  the  companions  of  my  youth  could. 
It  is  not  because  the  lapse  of  time  has  dimmed  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  plots,  but  because  there  were  no  plots,  or  at  any 
rate  none  that  wo  could  understand,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  actors  and  actresses  were  more  enlightened  in 
that  respect  than  the  audience.  The  pieces  were  vaudevilles, 
most  of  them,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  us  to  join  in  the 
choruses  of  the  songs,  with  which  they  were  plentifully  in- 
terlarded. As  for  the  dialogue,  it  might  have  been  sparkling 
with  wit  and  epigram ;  it  was  nearly  always  drowned  bv  in- 
terpolations from  one  side  of  the  house  or  the  other.  When 
the  tumult  became  t-oo  great,  the  curtain  was  Eimply  lowered, 
to  be  almost  immediately  raised,  "  discovering  "  tne  manager 

in  his  dressing-gown.     He  seemed  prouder  of  that  piece  of 

attire  than  the  more  modern  one  would  be  of  the  most  fault- 
less evening  dress.  He  never  appealed  to  us  by  invoking  the 
laws  of  politeness;  he  never  threatened  to  have  the  house 
cleared.  He  simply  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  police  would 
inevitably  close  the  place  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rue  "de  Madame  if  the  noise  rose,  above  a  certain  pitch, 
and  disturbed  their  peaceful  evening  hours,  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families ;  which  remai-k  was  always  foiiowed 
by  the  audience  intoning  as  one  man  Gretry's  "  Ou  peut-on 
^tre  mieux  qn'au  sein  de  sa  famille?"  the  orchestra — such 
an  orchestra ! — playing  the  accompaniment,  and  the  mana- 
ger himself  beating  time.  Then  he  went  on.  "  Yes,  messieurs 
et  mesdames,  we  are  here  en  famille  also,  as  much  en  famille 
S3  at  the  Grande-Chaumi^re;  and  has  not  M.  Lahire  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  the  permission  de  faire  sa  police 
tout  seal  1  After  all,  be  is  providing  exercise  for  your  mus- 
cles; I  am  providing  food  for  your  brain." 

The  speech  was  a  stereotyped  one — we  all  knew  it  by 
heart ;  it  invariably  produced  its  effect  in  keeping  us  com- 
paratively quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  unless  a  hour- 
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geois  happened  to  come  in.  Then  the  uproar  became  un- 
controllable ;  no  managerial  speech  could  quell  it  until  the 
intruder  had  left  the  theatre. 

By  a  bourgeois  was  meant  a  man  who  wore  broadcloth 
and  a  top  hat,  but  especially  the  latter.  In  fact,  that  head- 
gear was  rarely  seen  within  the  inner  precincts  of  the  Quartier- 
Latin,  even  during  the  daytime,  except  on  the  head  of  a 
professor,  or  on  Thursdays  when  the  collegians — the  term 
"lyc6en"  was  not  invented — were  taken  for  their  weekly 
outing.  The  semi-military  dress  of  the  present  time  had  not 
been  thought  of  then.  The  collegian  wore  a  top  hat,  like 
our  Eton  boys,  a  white  necktie,  a  kind  of  black  quaker  coat 
with  a  stand-up  collar,  a  very  dark  blue  waistcoat  and  trousers, 
low  shoes,  and  blue  woollen  stockings.  In  the  summer,  some 
of  them,  especially  those  of  the  College  Kollin,  had  a  waist- 
coat and  trousers  of  a  lighter  texture,  and  drab  instead  of 
blue.  They  were  virtually  prisoners  within  the  walls  of  the 
college  all  the  week,  for  in  their  Thursday  promenades  they 
were  little  more  than  prisoners  taking  exercise  under  the 
supervision  of  their  gaolers.  They  were  allowed  to  leave  on 
alternate  Sundays,  provided  they  had  parents,  relations,  or 
friends  in  Paris,  who  could  come  themselves  or  send  their 
servants  to  fetch  them  in  the  morning  and  take  them  back  at 
night.  The  rule  applied  to  all,  whether  they  were  nine  or 
double  that  number  of  years ;  it  prevails  even  now.  I  only 
set  foot  in  a  French  college  of  those  days  twice  to  see  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  thanked  my  stars  that  four  or  five  years 
of  that  existence  had  been  spared  to  me.  The  food  and  the 
table  appointments,  the  bedrooms — they  were  more  like  cells 
with  their  barred  windows — would  have  been  declined  by  the 
meanest  English  servant,  certainly  by  the  meanest  French 
one.  I  have  never  met  with  a  Frenchman  who  looks  back 
with  fond  remembrance  on  his  school-days. 

The  evening  was  generally  wound  up  with  a  supper  at 
Dagneaux's,  Pinson's,  or  at  the  r6tisseuse — that  is,  if  the 
evening  happened  to  fall  within  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month  ;  aftei^wards  the  entertainment  nearly  always  consisted 
of  a  meat-pie,  bought  at  one  of  the  charcutiers',  and  washed 
down  with  the  bottles  of  wine  purchased  at  the  H6tel  de 
I'Empereur  Joseph  II.,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Rue 
de  Tournon,  where  it  stands  still.  The  legend  ran  that  the 
brother  of  Marie  Antoinette  had  stayed  there  while  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would  ha\^  doTi<^  Wi 
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while  his  slater  was  within  a  step  of  the  throne  of  France; 
nevertheless  the  Count  von  Falkenstein — which  was  the  name 
he  adopted  when  travelling  incognito — was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher.  Did  not  he  once  pay  a  visit  to  Jean-Jacquea 
Boussean  without  having  apprised  him  of  his  call?  Jean- 
Jacques  was  copying  music  aa  the  door  opened  to  let  in  the 
visitor,  and  felt  flattered  enough,  we  may  be  sure;  not  so 
Button,  whom  Joseph  surprised  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  who  could  never  forgive  himself  for  having  been  caught 
in  his  dressing-gown— he  who  never  sat  down  to  work  except 
in  lace  ruffles  and  frill. 

If  I  have  been  unwittingly  betrayed  into  a  semi-historical 
disquisition,  it  is  because  almost  every  step  in  that  quarter 
gave  rise  to  one,  even  amongst  those  light-hearted  companions 
of  mine,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  company.  They  only  took  an  interest  in  the  biography 
of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street,  whether  past  or 
present,  and  that  was  in  the  biography  of  Mdlle.  Lenormand, 
a  well-known  fortune-teller,  who  lived  at  No.  5.  They  had 
heard  that  the  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  mistress  of 
Hebert  of  "  P^re  Duchesne "  fame,  had,  during  the  First 
Revolution,  predicted  to  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  that  she 
should  be  empress,  aa  some  gipsy  at  Grenada  predicted  a 
similar  elevation  to  Eugenie  de  Montijo  many  years  after- 
wards. Mdlle.  Lenormand  had  been  imprisoned  after 
Hebert'a  death,  but  the  moment  Napoleon  became  first 
consul  she  was  liberated,  and  frequently  sent  for  to  the  Lux- 
embourg, which  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Hue  de 
Tournon.  As  a  matter  of  course  her  fame  spread,  and  she 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  first  empire.  Igno- 
rant as  they  were  of  history,  the  sprightly  grisettea  of  our 
days  had  heard  of  that ;  their  great  ambition  was  to  get  the 
five  francs  that  would  open  the  docc  of  Mdlle.  Lenormand's 
to  them.  Mdlle.  Lenormand  died  about  the  year  '43.  Jules 
Janin,  who  lived  in  the  same  street,  in  the  house  formerly 
inhabited  by  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt,  went  to  the  fortune- 
teller's funeral.  The  five  francs  so  often  claimed  by  the 
itudiante,  so  rarely  forthcoming  from  the  pockets  of  her 
admirer,  was  an  important  sum  in  those  days  among  the 
youth  of  the  Quar tier- Latin.  There  were  few  whose  allow- 
ance exceeded  two  hundred  francs  per  month,  A  great 
many  had  to  do  with  less.  Those  who  were  in  receipt  of  five 
hundred  francs — perhaps  not  two  score  among  the  whole 
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number — ^were  scarcely  considered  as  belondng  to  the  fra- 
ternity. They  were  called  "  ultrapontins,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  from  one  year's  end  to  another  never 
crossed  the  river,  except  perhaps  to  go  to  one  of  the  theatres, 
because  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  at  the  Od^ou  during 
the  thirties.  With  Harel's  migration  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
the  glory  of  the  second  Th6dtre-Fran9ais  had  departed,  and 
it  was  not  until  '41  that  Lireux  managed  to  revive  some 
of  its  ancient  fame.  By  that  time  I  had  ceased  to  go  to  the 
Quartier- Latin,  but  Lireux  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Caf6 
Riche  and  at  the  divan  of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier ;  he  dined  now 
and  then  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris.  So  we  made  it  a  point  to 
attend  every  one  of  his  first  nights,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  in  verse  and  in  prose  of  every  wit  of  Paris,  Th6o- 
phile  Gautier  included,  who  had  written : 

**  On  a  fait  Ik  dessus  mille  plaisanteries, 
Je  le  sals ;  11  poussait  de  rherbe  aux  galeries ; 
Trente-six  varietes  de  champignons  malsains 
Dans  les  loges  tigraient  la  mousse  des  coossins." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  anything  very  spiteful  of  a  thea- 
tre which  had  remained  almost  empty  during  a  gratuitous 
performance  on  the  king's  birthday;  consequently  while  I 
frequented  the  Quartier-Latin  the  students  gave  it  a  wide 
berth.  When  they  were  not  disporting  themselves  at  Bobino, 
they  were  at  the  Chaumi^re,  and  not  in  the  evening  only. 
Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  and  glowing  descriptions 
of  it  that  have  appeared  in  later  days,  the  place  was  simple 
enough.  There  was  a  primitive  shooting-gallery,  a  skittle- 
alley,  and  so  forth,  and  it  was  open  all  day.  The  students, 
after  having  attended  the  lectures  and  taken  a  stroll  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  repaired  to  the  Chaumidre, 
where,  in  fine  weather,  they  were  sure  to  find  their  "  lady- 
loves" sitting  at  work  demurely  under  the  trees.  The  re- 
freshments were  cheap,  and  one  spent  one^s  time  until  the 
dinner  hour,  chatting,  singing,  or  strolling  about.  The  stu- 
dents were  very  clannish,  and  invariably  remained  in  their 
own  sets  at  the  Chaumi^re.  There  were  tables  exclusively 
occupied  by  Bourguignons,  Angevins,  etc.  In  fact,  life  was 
altogether  much  simpler  and  more  individual  than  it  became 
later  on. 

One  of  our  great  treats  was  an  excursion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Le  P6re  Bonvin,  where  the  student  of  to-da^  ^cyoMc 
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not  condescend  to  ait  down,  albeit  that  the  food  he  gets  ii 
more  showy  places  is  not  half  aa  good  and  three  times  aa  dear. 
Le  P^re  Bon  via  was  popularly  supposed  to  he  in  the  conntry, 
though  it  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  tlie  Barri^re  Mont- 

fiarnasae.  Tlie  "  country "  was  represented  hy  one  or  two 
urge  but  straggling  plots  of  erstwhile  grazing- lands,  bat  at 
that  time  dotted  with  chalk-pits,  tumble-down  wooden 
shanties,  etc.  Such  ti'eea  as  the  tract  of  "  country "  could 
boast  were  on  the  demesne  of  Pere  Bonvin,  bat  they  evi- 
dently felt  out  of  their  element,  and  looked  the  reverse  of 
flourishing.  The  house  of  P6re  Bonvin  was  scarcely  distin- 
guished in  colour  and  rickettinesa  from  the  neighbouring 
constructions,  but  it  was  built  of  stone,  and  had  two  stories. 
The  fare  was  homely  and  genuine,  the  latter  quality  being  no 
small  recommendation  to  an  establishment  where  the  pro- 
lific "  bunny  "  was  the  usual  plat  de  resistance.  For  sophis- 
tication, where  tlie  rabbit  was  concerned,  was  part  of  the 
suburban  traiteur'a  creed  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  fact 
of  the  former's  head  being  visible  in  the  dish  was  no  guaran- 
tee as  to  that  and  the  body  by  its  side  having  formed  one 
whole  in  the  flesh.  The  ubiquitous  collector  of  rags  and 
bottles  and  rabbits'  skins  was  always  anxiously  inquiring  for 
the  heads  also,  and  the  natural  conclusion  was  that,  thanks 
to  the  latter,  stewed  grimalkin  passed  muster  as  gibelotte. 
At  PSre  Bonvin's  no  such  suspicion  could  be  entertained  for 
one  moment;  the  visitor  wa&  admitted  to  inspect  his  dinner 
while  alive.  P6re  Bonvin  was  essentially  an  honest  man, 
and  a  character  in  his  way.  During  the  daytime  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  garde-champfitre ;  at  night  he  became 
the  restaurateur. 

In  those  days  both  his  sons,  Fran<;oia  and  LSon,  were 
still  at  home,  but  the  formfir  had  apparently  already  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  follow  in  his  sire's  footsteps.  He  was  a 
compositor  by  trade,  but  the  walls  of  the  various  rooms 
showed  plainly  enough  that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  fame  of 
an  Aldine  or  an  Elzevir,  but  at  that  of  a  Jan  Steen  or  a 
Gerard  Dow.  He  has  fully  maintained  the  promise  given 
then.  His  pictures  rank  high  in  the  modern  French  school ; 
there  are  few  of  his  contemporaries  who  have  so  thoroughly 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Dntch  masters.  Leon  was  a  mere 
lad,  but  a  good  many  among  the  habitues  of  Pfire  Bonvin 
predicted  a  more  glorious  career  for  him  than  for  his  brother. 
The  word  "  heaven-born  musician "  has  been  often  misap- 
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jJied ;  in  L6on's  instance  it  was  fully  justified.  The  predic- 
tions, however,  were  not  realized.  Whether  from  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  or  deterred  by  the  never-ceasing 
remonstrances  of  his  father,  L6on,  unlike  Frangois,  did  not 
strike  out  for  himself,  but  continued  to  assist  in  the  business, 
only  turning  to  his  harmonium  in  his  spare  time^  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  when  all  distinction  between  guests 
and  hosts  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  whole  made  a  very  happy 
family.  He  married  early.  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether, 
nntil  about  '64  I  heard  of  his  tragic  end.  He  had  committed 
suicide. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

My  introduction  to  the  celebrities  of  the  day — The  Caf^  de  Paris — The  old 
Prince  Demidoflf — The  old  man's  mania — His  sons — The  furniture  and  at- 
tendance at  the  Caf^  de  Paris — Its  high  prices — A  mot  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
— The  cuisine— A  rebuke  of  the  proprietor  to  Balzac — A  version  by  one  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  caiLse  of  Vatel's  suicide — Some  of  the  haJbitues — 
Their  intercourse  with  the  attendants — Their  courteous  behaviour  towards 
one  another — Le  veau  k  la  casserole — What  Alfred  de  Musset,  Balzac,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  thought  of  it — A  silhouette  of  Alfred  de  Musset — His 
brother  Paul  on  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academic — A  silhouette 
of  Balzac,  between  sunset  and  sunrise — A  curious  action  against  the  pub- 
lishers of  an  almanack — A  full-length  portrait  of  Balzac — His  pecuniary 
embarrassments — His  visions  of  wealth  and  speculations — His  constant 
neglect  of  his  duties  as  a  National  Guard — His  troubles  in  consequence 
thereof — L'Hotel  des  Haricots — Some  of  his  fellow-prisoners — Adam,  the 
composer  of  "Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau" — Eugene  Sue;  his  portrait — 
His  dandyism — The  origin  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club — Eugene  Sue  becomes 
a  member— The  success  of  "  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris" — The  origin  of  "Le 
Juif-Errant" — Sue  makes  himself  objectionable  to  the  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club — His  name  struck  off  the  list — His  decline  and  disappearance. 

If  these  notes  are  ever  published,  the  reader  will  gather 
from  the  foregoing  that,  unlike  many  Englishmen  brought 
up  in  Paris,  I  was  allowed  from  a  very  early  age  to  mix  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  As  I  intend  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  myself,  there  is  no  necessity  to  reveal  the 
reason  of  this  early  emancipation  from  all  restraint,  which 
resulted  in  my  being  on  familiar  terms  with  a  great  many 
celebrities  before  1  had  reached  my  twenty-first  year.  I  had 
no  claim  on  their  goodwill  beyond  my  admiration  of  their 
talents  and  the  fact  of  being  decently  connected.  The  con- 
stant companion  of  my  youth  was  hand  and  glove  with  some 
of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
with  a  good  many  of  the  lowest ;  but  the  man  who  was  seated 
at  the  table  of  Lord  Palmers  ton  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris  at 
8  p.m.,  could  afford  de  s^encanailler  at  2  a.m.  next  morning 
without  jeopardizing  his  social  status. 

The  Caf6  de  Paris  in  those  days  was  probably  not  only 
the  best  restaurant  in  Paris,  but  the  best  m  Europe.  Com- 
pared to  the  "Fr^res  Proven9aux"  V6four  and  Very,  the 
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Caf 6  de  Paris  was  young ;  it  was  only  opened  on  July  15, 
1822,  in  the  vast  suite  of  apartments  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  Taitbout  and  Boulevard  de  Italiens,  formerly  occupied 
by  Prince  Demidoff,  whose  grandson  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  society  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  wnom  I  knew  per- 
sonally. The  grandfather  died  before  I  was  born,  or,  at  any 
rate,  when  I  was  very  young ;  but  his  descendant  often  told 
me  about  him  and  his  two  sons,  Paul  and  Anatole,  both  of 
whom,  in  addition  to  his  vast  wealth,  inherited  a  good  many 
of  his  eccentricities.  The  old  man,  like  many  Russian  grand 
seigneurs,  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  turn  his  back 
upon  his  own  country.  He  inhabited  Paris  and  Florence  iu 
turns.  In  the  latter  place  he  kept  in  his  pay  a  company  of 
French  actors,  who  were  lodged  iu  a  magnificent  mansion 
near  to  his  own,  and  who  enacted  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and 
comic  operas.  The  London  playgoer  may  remember  a  piece 
in  which  the  celebrated  Ravel  made  a  great  sensation  ;  it  was 
entitled  "  Les  Folies  Dramatiques,"  and  was  founded  upon 
the  mania  of  the  old  man.  For  he  was  old  before  his  time 
and  racked  with  gout,  scarcely  able  to  set  his  feet  to  the 
ground.  He  had  to  be  wheeled  in  a  chair  to  his  entertain- 
ments and  theatre,  and  often  fell  into  a  dead  faint  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance  or  during  the  dinner.  "  It  made 
no  difference  to  his  guests,"  said  his  grandson ;  "  they 
wheeled  him  out  as  they  had  wheeled  him  in,  and  the  play 
or  repast  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  that'  the  prince  would  have  been  very  angry  if 
they  had  acted  otherwise,  for  his  motto  was  that,  next  to 
enjoying  himself,  there  was  nothing  so  comfortable  as  to  see 
others  do  so.  Faithful  to  this  principle,  he  always  kept  some 
one  near,  whose  mission  it  was  to  enjoy  himself  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  was  under  no  obligation  whatsoever,  except  to 
give  an  account  of  his  amusements,  most  frequently  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  when  he  got  home,  because  the  oid  prince 
suffered  from  insomnia ;  he  would  have  given  the  whole  of 
his  vast  possessions  for  six  hours'  unbroken  slumber. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  three  generations  of  these  Demi- 
doffs  were  as  mad  as  March  hares,  though  I  am  bound  to  say, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  form  this  madness  took  hurt  no 
one.  Personally,  I  only  knew  Prince  Anatole,  the  second  son 
of  the  old  man,  and  Paul,  the  latter's  nephew.  Paul's  father, 
of  the  same  name,  died  almost  immediately  after  his  son's 
birth.     He  had  a  mania  for  travelling,  and  rarely  stayed  in. 
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late  as  five  and  six  years  ago  (I  mean  in  the  seventies)— Big- 
non,  the  Caf 6  Foy,  and  the  Lion  d'Or,  in  the  Rue  du  Helder, 
excepted.  The  attendance  was  in  every  respect  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  grand  air  of  the  place,  and,  albeit  that 
neither  of  the  three  or  four  succeeding  proprietors  made  a 
fortune,  or  anything  approaching  it,  was  never  relaxed. 

On  looking  over  these  notes,  I  am  afraid  that  the  last 
paragraph  will  be  intelligible  only  to  a  small  section  of  my 
readers,  consequently  I  venture  to  explain.  Improved  com- 
munication has  brought  to  Paris  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  century  a  great  many  Englishmen  who,  not  being  very 
familiar  either  with  French  or  with  French  customs  in  their 
better  aspect,  have  come  to  look  upon  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
the  ordinary  Paris  restaurant,  upon  the  somewhat  free-and- 
easy  behaviour  of  the  waiters,  upon  their  eccentricities  of  dic- 
tion, upon  their  often  successful  attempts  at  "  swelling  "  the 
total  of  the  dinner-bill  as  so  much  matter  of  course.  The 
abbreviated  nomenclature  the  waiter  employs  in  recapitulat- 
ing the  bill  of  fare  to  the  patron  is  regarded  by  him  as  merely 
a  skilful  handling  of  the  tongue  by  the  native ;  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  patron  trying  to  imitate  the 
same  in  his  orders  to  the  attendant,  and  deriving  a  certain 
pride  from  being  successful.  The  stir  and  bustle  is  attributed 
to  the  more  lively  temperament  of  our  neighbours,  the  free- 
and-easy  behaviour  as  a  wish  on  the  waiter's  part  to  smooth 
the  linguistically  thorny  path  of  the  benighted  foreigner,  the 
attempt  to  multiply  items  as  an  irrepressible  manifestation  of 
French  greed. 

Wherever  these  things  occur,  nowadays,  the  patron  may 
be  certain  that  he  is  ''  in  the  wrong  shop ; "  but  in  the  days 
of  which  I  treat,  the  wrong  shop  was  legion,  especially  as  far 
as  the  foreigner  was  concerned ;  the  Caf6  de  Paris  and  the 
Caf6  Hardi  were  the  notable  exceptions.  Truly,  as  Alfred  de 
Musset  said  of  the  former,  "  you  could  not  open  its  door  for 
less  than  fifteen  francs  ;  "  in  other  words,  the  prices  charged 
were  very  high ;  but  they  were  the  same  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  that  conquered  as  for  those  who  were  van- 
quished at  Waterloo.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Cafe,  from  the  proprietor  and  manager  down- 
ward, were  utterly  oblivious  of  such  distinctions  of  nationality. 
Every  one  who  honoured  the  establishment  was  considered 
by  them  a  grand  seigneur,  for  whom  nothing  could  be  too 
gooi    I  remember  one  day  in  '45  or  '46 — for  M.  Martin 
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Ouepet  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  then — Balzac  annonnciDg 
tlie  advent  of  a  Ruaaian  friend,  and  asking  GuSpet  to  pnt  hia 
best  foot  forward.  "Assuredly,  monsieur,  we  will  do  so," 
was  the  answer.  "  because  it  is  simply  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  evei'y  day."  The  retort  was  sharp,  hut  abso- 
lutely justified  by  facts.  One  was  never  told  at  tlie  Cafe  de 
Paris  that  this  or  that  dish  "could  not  be  recommended," 
that  "  the  fish  could  not  be  guaranteed."  When  the  quality 
of  the  latter  was  doubtful,  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  A  propos  of  fish,  tliere  was  a  story  current 
in  the  CafS  de  Pans  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  ons  of  the  many  clever  literary  men  who  fore- 
gathered there.  It  waa  to  the  effect  that  one  of  Uuepet's 
predecessors — Angilbert  the  younger,  I  believe — had  cast  a 
doubt  upon  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  tragic  death  of  Vatel,  the  renowned  chef  of  tha 
Prince  de  Condfi.  According  to  Angilbert,  Vatcl  did  not 
throw  himself  upon  his  sword  because  the  fiah  for  Louis 
XlV.'a  dinner  had  not  arrived,  but  because  it  had  arrived, 
been  cooked,  and  was  found  "  not  to  be  bo  fresh  as  it  might 
be."  The  elimination  of  tliose  dishes  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  whole  of  the  economy  of  the  menii,  and  rather 
tban  sulfer  such  disgrace  Vatel  made  an  end  oi  himself. 
"  For  you  see,  monsieur,"  Angilbert  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  "one  can  very  well  arrange  a  perfect  dinner  without  fish, 
as  long  as  one  knows  beforehand ;  but  one  cannot  modify 
a  service  that  has  been  thought  out  with  it,  when  it  fails  at 
a  moment's  notice.  As  ever^  one  of  my  chefs  is  a  treasnre, 
who  would  not  scruple  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  his  famonij  ■ 

Erotitype;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  such  a 
eroic  but  inconvenient  death,  we  take  the  certain  for  the 
uncertain,  consequently  doubtful  fish  means  no  fish." 

Truth  or  fiction,  the  story  accurately  conveys  the  pride 
of  the  proprietors  in  the  unsuUied  gastronomic  traditions  of 
the  establishment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  ably 
seconded  in  that  respect  by  every  one  around  them,  even  to 
the  cUenthle  itself.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  latter  would  have 
called  the  waiters  by  their  names,  nor  would  these  have  vent- 
ured to  rehearse  the  names  of  the  dishes  in  a  kind  of  slang 
or  mutilated  French,  which  is  becoming  more  frequent  da^ 
by  day,  and  which  is  at  best  but  fit  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  waiters  and  BcuUions.  Least  of  all,  wouldlj 
they  have  numbered  the  clients,  as  is  done  at  present. 
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fentleman  sitting  at  table  No.  5  was  ^  the  gentleman  at  table 
1^0.  5,"  not  merely  "number  five."  There  was  little  need  for 
the  bellowing  and  shouting  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  because  the  head  waiter  himself  had  an  eye  every- 
where. The  word  "  addition,"  which  people  think  it  good 
taste  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  to  employ  when  asking  for 
their  bills,  was  never  heard.  People  did  not  profess  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  arithmetical  operation  by  which  the  total 
of  their  liabilities  was  arrived  at ;  they  left  that  to  the  cashier 
and  the  rest  of  the  underlings. 

No  coal  or  gas  was  used  in  the  Caf^  de  Paris  :  lamps  and 
wood  fires  upstairs;  charcoal,  and  only  that  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  in  the  kitchens,  which  might  have  been  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  for  all  we  knew,  for  neither  the  rattling  of 
dishes  nor  the  smell  of  preparation  betrayed  their  vicinity. 
A  charming,  subdued  hum  of  voices  attested  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  score  of  human  beings  attending  to  the  inner 
man ;  the  idiotic  giggle,  the  affected  little  shrieks  of  the  shop- 
girl or  housemaid  promoted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  quasi- 
man  of  the  world  was  never  heard  there.  The  cabinet  par- 
ticulier  was  not  made  a  feature  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and 
suppers  were  out  of  the  question.  Now  and  then  the  frank 
laughter  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family  party,  and  that 
was  all.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  were  few  strangers  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris,  or  what  are  called  chance  customers,  as  dis- 
tinct from  periodical  ones.  But  there  were  half  a  score  of 
tables  absolutely  sacred  from  the  invasion  of  no  matter  whom, 
such  as  those  of  the  Marquis  du  Hallays,  Lord  Seymour,  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Cricq,  M.  Komieu,  Prince  Rostopchine,  Prince 
Soltikoff,  Dr.  Veron,  etc.,  etc.  Lord  Palmerston,  when  in 
Paris,  scarcely  ever  dined  anywhere  else  than  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris— of  course  I  mean  when  dining  at  a  public  establish- 
ment. 

Almost  every  evening  there  was  an  interchange  of  dishes 
or  of  wines  between  those  tables ;  for  instance,  Dr.  Veron,  of 
whom  I  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  these  notes,  and  who 
was  very  fond  of  Musigny  vintage,  rarely  missed  offering 
some  to  the  Marquis  du  Hallays,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent  hira 
of  the  finest  dishes  from  his  table.  For  all  these  men  not 
only  professed  to  eat  well,  but  never  to  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion. Their  gastronomy  was  really  an  art,  but  an  art  aided 
by  science  which  was  applied  to  the  simplest  dish.  One  of 
these  was  veau  d^  la  casserole^  which  figured  at  least  three 
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times  a  week  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  like  of  which  1 
have  never  tasted  elsewhere.  Its  recuperative  qualities  were 
vouched  for  by  such  men  as  Alfred  de  Mreset,  Balzac,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas.  The  former  partook  of  it  whenever  it 
was  ou  the  bill ;  the  others  often  came,  aft«r  a  spell  of  hard 
work,  to  recruit  their  mental  and  bodily  strength  with  it,  and 
maintained  that  nothing  aet  them  up  so  effectually. 

These  three  men  were  particularly  interesting  to  me,  and 
their  names  will  frequently  recur  in  these  notes.  I  was  very 
young,  and,  though  perhaps  not  so  enthusiastic  about  litera- 
ture as  I  was  about  paintmg  and  sculpture,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  surprising  if  I  had  remained  indifferent  to  the 
fascination  experienced  by  almost  every  one  in  their  society : 
for  let  me  state  at  once  that  the  great  poet,  the  great  play- 
wright, and  the  great,  novelist  were  even  something  more  than 
men  of  genius ;  they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  gentlemettl 
who  thought  it  worth  tlieir  while  to  he  agreeable  compai^P 
ions,  Unlike  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  anfl 
Eugene  Sue,  all  of  whom  I  knew  about  the  same  time,  thar 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stand  mentally  aloof  from  ordl 
nary  mortals.  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Alexandre  Dumli 
were  both  very  handsome,  but  each  in  a  different  way.  Wiffl. 
his  tall,  slim  figure,  aubam  wavy  hair  and  beard,  blue  eyeB,** 
and  finely-shaped  mouth  and  nose,  De  Musset  gave  one  the 
impression  of  a  dandy  cavalry  officer  in  mufti,  rather  than  of 
a  poet:  the  "Miss  Byron"  which  Pr^ault  the  sculptor  ap- 
plied to  him  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  undeserved,  -•" 
ludfred  intellectually  and  physically  at  firet  sight.  The 
I  feminine  grace  about  all  his  movements.  The  "  Col 
ins  d'un  Enfant  du  Si^cle,"  his  play,  "FrMferic  an 
Bernerette,"  were  apt  to  stir  the  heart  of  women  rather  than 
that  of  men ;  but  was  it  not  perhaps  because  the  majority  of 
the  strong  sex  cannot  he  stirred  except  with  a  pole?  And 
the  poet  who  was  so  sensitive  to  everything  rough  as  to  leaTe  _ 
invariably  the  coppers  given  to  him  in  exchange,  was  utti 
likely  to  fake  voluntarily  to  such  an  unwieldy  and  clumg 
instrument  to  produce  his  effects.* 


*  Thia  rolnelaQoa  lo  handle  coppEre  proved  a  sore  orief  to  his  more  econom- 
ical and  less  fnsddiaus  brother  Paul,  w)iQ  uDtilied  HRe  a  guardian  angel  oyer 
Lig  junior,  whom  liu  worehipped.  It  is  on  record  tliat  he  only  anid  a  karah. 
word  to  him  ones  in  bia  life,  namelj,  when  they  wanted  to  make  him,  Pnul.^, 
member  of  the  Acaddmie  Fnmcaiae.  "  Cent  bian  amex  d'un  immortel  dami  Mj 
hmillfl,"  he  replied  to  thi»e  who  (.-ounaelled  bim  to  atand.     Then,  tumioc 
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Throughout  these  notes,  I  intend  to  abstain  carefully 
from  literary  judgments.  I  am  not  competent  to  enter  into 
them ;  but,  if  I  were,  I  should  still  be  reluctant  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
questioned  the  talent  of  any  one.  De  Musset  improved  upon 
better  acquaintance.  He  was  apt  to  strike  one  at  first  as 
distant  and  supercilious.  He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  simply  very  reserved,  and  at  the  beat  of  times  very 
sad,  not  to  say  melancholv.  It  was  not  affectation,  as  has 
been  said  so  often  ;  it  was  his  nature.  The  charge  of  super- 
ciliousness arose  from  his  distressing  short-sightedness,  which 
compelled  him  to  stare  very  hard  at  people  without  the  least 
intention  of  being  offensive. 

I  have  said  that  Balzac  often  came,  after  a  spell  of  hard 
work,  to  recruit  his  forces  with  the  veau  a  la  casserole  of  the 
Caf  6  de  Paris ;  I  should  have  added  that  this  was  generally 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and 
during  the  summer,  the  dinner  hour,  seven,  found  Balzac 
still  a  prisoner  at  home.  Few  of  his  acquaintances  and 
friends  ever  caught  sight  of  him,  they  were  often  in  total 
ignorance  of  his  whereabouts,  and  such  news  as  reached 
them  generally  came  through  Joseph  M6ry,  the  poet  and 
novelist,  the  only  one  who  came  across  him  during  those 
periods  •of  eclipse.  Mery  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and 
spent  night  after  night  at  the  card-table.  He  rarely  left  it 
before  daybreak.  His  way  lay  past  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  and 
for  four  consecutive  mornings  he  had  met  Balzac  strolling 
leisurely  up  and  down,  dressed  in  a  pan  talon  k  pieds  (trousers 
not  terminating  below  the  ankle,  but  with  feet  in  them  like 
stockings),  and  frock  coat  with  velvet  facings.  The  second 
morning,  Mery  felt  surprised  at  the  coincidence ;  the  third, 
he  was  puzzled;  the  fourth,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  asked  Balzac  the  reason  of  these  nocturnal  perambula- 
tions round  about  the  same  spot:  Balzac  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  produced  an  almanack,  showing  that  the  sun 
did  not  rise  before  3.40.     "  I  am  being  tracked  by  the  officers 

his  brother,  "  Je  ne  comprends  pas  pourquoi  tu  t'es  fourr^  dans  cette  ealere,  si 
eUe  est  assez  grande  pour  moi,  tu  dois  y  4tre  joliment  k  I'^troit."  It  is' difficult 
to  imagine  a  greater  instance  of  brotherly  pride  and  admiration,  because  Paul 
de  Musset  was  by  no  means  a  nonentity,  only  from  a  very  early  ago  he  had  al- 
ways melted  his  individualit^y  in  that  of  Alfred.  To  some  one  who  once  re- 
marked upon  this  in  my  hearmg,ho  answered,  "  Que  voulez-vous  ?  c'est  commo 
cela:  Alfred  a  eu  toujours  la  moitie  du  lit,  seulement  la  moiti^  ^tait  toujours 
prise  du  mlUeu.'* 
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o(  the  TribnnftI  de  Commerce,  aud  obliged  to  hide  myself 
during  the  diiy  ;  but  at  this  lioiir  I  am  free,  and  can  talie  a 
wiklk,  for  aa  long  a^  ^e  sun  is  not  up  they  cannot  arrest 

I  remember  having  read  that  Ouvrard,  the  great  army 
contractor,  had  done  the  same  for  many  years  ;  nevertbelesB, 
he  was  arrested  one  day, — the  authorities  proved  that  the  al- 
manaclt  was  wrong,  that  the  siin  rose  ten  minutes  earlier 
than  was  stated  therein.  lie  brought  an  action  against  the 
compiler  and  pubiishera.    They  had  to  pay  him  damages. 

Though  literary  remuneration  was  not  in  those  days  what 
it  became  later  on,  it  was  sufEciently  large  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  chronic  impecnniosity  of  Balzac,  though 
not  that  of  Dumua.  They  were  not  gamblers,  and  had  not 
the  terrible  fits  of  idleness  or  drinking  which  left  De  Musset 
stranded  every  now  and  again.  Lamartine  suffered  from  the 
same  complaint,  I  mean  impecnniosity.  There  is  proof  of 
Balzac's  industry  and  frugality  in  two  extracts  from  his  let- 
ters to  his  mother,  dated  Angoulfime,  July,  1832,  when  he 
himself  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  had  already  written 
half  a  dozen  masterpieces.  ^  Several  bills  are  due,  and,  if  I 
cannot  find  tbe  money  for  them,  I  will  have  them  protested 
and  lot  tbe  law  take  its  coarse.  It  will  give  me  oreathiug 
time,  and  I  can  settle  costs  and  all  afterwards," 

Meanwhile  be  works  ei^ht  hours  a  daj  at  "  Louis  Lam- 
bert," one  of  the  best  things  among  his  numberless  best 
things.  His  mother  sends  him  a  hundred  francs,  and,  per- 
haps with  the  same  pen  with  which  he  wrote  those  two  mar- 
vellous chapters  that  stand  out  like  a  couple  of  priceless 
rubies  from  among  the  mass  of  other  jewels,  he  thanks  her 
and  accounts  for  them.  "For  the  copying  of  the  maps,  20 
frs. ;  for  my  passport,  10  frs.  I  owed  15  fra.  for  discount  on 
one  of  my  bills,  and  15  fra.  on  my  fare.  15  frs.  for  flowers 
as  a  birthday  present.  Lost  at  cards,  10  frs.  Postage  and 
servant's  tips,  15  frs.    Total,  100  fi"s." 

But  these  ten  franca  bava  not  been  lost  at  one  fell  swoop ; 
they  represent  his  bad  luck  at  the  gaming  tcble  during  the 
whole  month  of  his  stay  at  Angonleme,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  and  sister's  schoolfellow,  Madame  Zulma  Carraud, — 
hence,  something  like  seven  sous  (3^rf.)  per  day  :  for  which 
extravagance  he  mates  up,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  by  plung- 
ing into  work  harder  than  ever.  He  goes  to  roost  at  7  p.m., 
"like  the  fowls;  "  and  he  is  called  at  1  a.m.,  when  he  writes 
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a.m.     He  takes  another  honr  and  a  half  of  sleep,  and, 
u-taking  of  a  light  meal,  "  gets  into  his  collar '    until 


until  8 

after  partaking 

four  in  the  afternoon.  After  that,  he  receives  a  few  friends, 
takes  a  bath,  or  goes  out,  and  immediately  he  has  swallowed 
his  dinner  he  "  turns  in,"  as  stated  above.  "  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  lead  this  nigger's  life  for  a  few  months  without 
stopping,  in  order  not  to  be  swamped  by  those  terrible  bills 
that  are  due." 

These  extracts  are  not  personal  recollections.  I  have  in- 
serted them  to  make  good  my  statement  that  Balzac  was 
neither  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  nor  an  idler. 

"  How  does  he  spend  his  money?"  I  asked  M§ry,  when 
he  had  told  us  of  his  fourth  meeting  with  Balzac  on  that 
very  morning. 

'^  In  sops  to  his  imagination,  in  balloons  to  the  land  of 
dreams,  which  balloons  he  constructs  with  his  hard-won 
earnings  and  inflates  with  the  essence  of  his  visions,  but 
which  nevertheless  will  not  rise  three  feet  from  the  earth," 
he  answered.  Then  he  went  on  explaining :  ''  Balzac  is 
firmly  convinced  that  every  one  of  his  characters  has  had,  or 
has  still,  its  counterpart  in  real  life,  notably  the  characters 
that  have  risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  great  wealth; 
and  he  thinks  that,  having  worked  out  the  secret  of  their 
success  on  paper,  he  can  put  it  in  practice.  He  embarks  on 
the  most  harum-scarum  speculations  without  the  slightest 
practical  knowledge;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  drew  the 
plans  for  his  country-house  at  the  Jardies  (Ville  d'Avray), 
and  insisted  upon  the  builder  carrying  them  out  in  every  re- 
spect while  he  was  away.  When  the  place  was  finished  there 
was  not  a  single  staircase.  Of  course,  they  had  to  put  them 
outside,  and  he  maintained  that  it  was  part  of  his  original 
plan ;  but  he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  means  of 
ascent.  But  here  is  Monsieur  Louis  Lurine.  If  you  would 
like  an  idea  of  Balzac's  impracticability,  let  him  tell  you  what 
occurred  between  Balzac  and  Kugelmann  a  few  months  ago." 

Kugelmann  was  at  that  time  publishing  a  very  beautifully 
illustrated  work,  entitled  "  Les  Kues  de  Paris,"  which  Louis 
Lurine  was  editing.  We  were  standing  outside  the  Caf6 
Biche,  and  I  knew  Lurine  by  sight.  Mery  introduced  me  to 
him.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Lurine  told  us  the 
following  story.  Of  course,  many  years  have  elapsed  since, 
but  I  think  I  can  trust  to  my  memory  in  this  instance. 

"  I  had  suggested,"  said  Lurine,  "  that  Balzac  should  do 
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the  Rue  de  Richeliea,  and  we  Bent  for  him.  I  did  not 
more  than  half  a  sheet,  so  imagine  my  surprise  wlien  Balzac 
named  his  conditions,  viz.,  five  thousand  francs,  something 
over  Bix  hundred  francs  a  page  of  about  six  hundred  words. 
Kugelmann  began  to  yell ;  I  simply  smiled ;  seeing  which, 
Balzao  said,  as  soberly  as  possible, '  You'll  admit  that,  in 
order  to  depict  a  landscape  faithfully,  one  should  study  its 
every  detail.  Well,  how  would  you  have  me  describe  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  convey  an  idea  of  its  commercial  aspect,  unless 
I  visit,  one  after  the  other,  the  various  establishments  it  con- 
tains ?  Suppose  I  begin  by  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens :  I'd  be 
bound  to  take  my  dejeuner  at  the  Cafe  Cardinal,  I  would  have 
to  buy  a  couple  of  scores  at  Brandus',  a  gun  at  the  gunsmith's 
next  door,  a  breastpin  at  the  nest  shop.  Could  I  do  leas  than 
order  a  coat  at  the  tailor's,  a  pair  of  boots  at  the  bootmaker's  ? ' 

"  I  cut  him  short.  '  Don't  go  any  further,'  I  said,  '  or 
else  we'll  have  you  in  at  "  Compagnie  des  Indes,"  and,  as 
both  laee  and  Indian  shawls  have  gone  up  in  price,  we'll  be 
bankrupt  before  we  know  where  we  are.' 

"  Consequently,"  conclnded  Lurine,  "  the  thing  fell 
through,  and  we  gave  the  commission  to  Guenot-Lacointe, 
who  has  done  the  thing  very  well  and  has  written  twice  the 
pages  Balzac  was  asked  for,  without  buying  as  much  as  a  pair 
of  gloves." 

When  Balzac  was  not  being  harassed  by  the  officials  of 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  he  had  to  dodge  the  authorities 
of  the  National  Guards,  who  generally  had  a  warrant  against 
him  for  neglect  of  dnty.  Unlike  his  great  contemporary 
Dumas,  Balzac  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to  play  the 
amateur  warrior — a  repugnance,  by-the-way,  to  which  we  owe 
one  of  the  most  masterly  portraits  of  his  wonderful  gallery, 
that  of  the  self- satisfied,  bumptious  ,detestable  bourgeoise,  who 
Btrnts  about  in  his  uniform ;  I  am  alluding  to  Crevel  of  "  La 
Cousine  Bette."  But  civil  discipline  could  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  novelist's  likes  and  dislikes,  and,  after  repeated 
"  notices  "  and  "  warnings,"  left  at  his  registered  domicile,  his 
incarceration  was  generally  decided  upon.  As  a  rule,  this 
happened  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  next  thing  was  to  catch  the  refractory  national  guard, 
whicb  was  not  easy,  seeing  that,  in  order  to  avoid  an  enforced 
Bojonra  at  the  Hotel  des  Haricots,*  Balzac  not  only  disap- 

*  The  namo  of  the  military  prison  which  wm  origiaally  luill  on  the  Bite  o* 
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peared  from  his  usual  haunts,  but  left  his  regular  domicile, 
and  took  an  apartment  elsewhere  under  an  assumed  name. 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  small  lodging  which  he  had  taken  near 
his  publisher,  Hippolyte  Souverain,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame Dupont,  L6on  Gozlan,  having  found  him  out,  sent  him 
a  letter  addressed  to  "  Madame  Dupont,  7iee  Balzac." 

The  sergeant-major  of  Balzac's  company  had  undoubtedly 
a  grudge  against  him.  He  happened  to  be  a  perfumer,  and 
ever  since  the  publication  and  success  of  "  Cesar  Birotteau  " 
the  Paris  perfumers  bore  Balzac  no  goodwill.  That  particu- 
lar one  had  sworn  by  all  his  essences  and  bottles  that  he  would 
lay  hands  on  the  recalcitrant  private  of  his  company  in  the 
streets,  for  only  under  such  conditions  could  he  arrest  him. 
To  watch  at  Balzac's  ordinary  domicile  was  of  no  use,  and, 
when  he  had  discovered  his  temporary  residence,  he  had  to 
lure  him  out  of  it,  because  the  other  was  on  his  guard. 

One  morning,  while  the  novelist  was  hai*d  at  work,  his  old 
housekeeper,  whom  he  always  took  with  him,  came  to  tell 
him  that  there  was  a  large  van  downstairs  with  a  case  ad- 
dressed to  him.  "  How  did  they  find  me  out  here  ? "  ex- 
claimed Balzac,  and  despatched  the  dame  to  gather  further 
particulars.  In  a  few  moments  she  returned.  The  case  con- 
tained an  Etruscan  vase  sent  from  Italy,  but,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  knocking  about  for  the  last  three  days  in  every  quarter 
of  Paris  in  the  carman's  efforts  to  find  out  the  consignee,  the 
former  was  anxious  that  M.  Balzac  should  verify  the  intact 
condition  of  the  package  before  it  was  unloaded.  Balzac  fell 
straight  into  the  trap.  Giving  himself  no  time  even  to  ex- 
change his  dressing-gown,  or  rather  his  monk's  frock  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing,  for  a  coat,  or  his  slippers  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  he  rushed  downstairs,  watching  with  a  benign  smile 
the  carrier  handling  most  delicately  the  treasure  that  had 
come  to  him. 

"  Caught  at  last,"  said  a  stentorian  voice  behind  him,  and 
dispelling  the  dream  as  its  owner  laid  his  hand  on  the  novel- 
ist's shoulder,  while  a  gigantic  companion  planted  himself 
in  front  of  the  street  door  and  cut  off  all  retreat  that  way. 

"  With  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  which  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity will  considerably  diminish  the  glory  of  his  victory  " — 
I  am  quoting  Balzac's  own  words  as  he  related  the  scene  to 

the  former  CoWige  Montaiffu,  where  the  Bcholars  were  almost  exclusively  fed 
on  haricot  beans.  Throughout  ita  removals  the  prison  preserved  its  nickname. 
— Editob. 
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HB  at  the  H6tel  des  Haricots — the  sergeant-major  perfumor 
would  not  allow  his  prisonsi'  to  change  his 'clothes,  and  while 
the  van  with  tlie  precious  Etruscan  vase  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  Balzac  was  hustled  into  a  cab  to  spend  a  week  in 
durance  vile,  where  on  that  occasion  he  had  the  company  of 
Adolphe  Adam,  the  composer  of  "Le  Postilion  de  Louju- 
meau." 

However,  "les  Jours  de  ffite  ^taient  passes,"  and  had  been 
for  the  last  five  years,  ever  since  the  Hfitel  des  Haricots  had 
been  transferred  from  the  town  mansion  of  the  De  Bazan- 
eotii'ta  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses- Saint- Germain  to  its  then  locale 
near  the  Orleans  railway  station.  There  were  no  more  ban- 
quets in  the  i-efeetory  as  there  had  been  of  yore.  Each  pris- 
oner had  his  meals  in  his  cell.  Joseph  M^ry,  Nestor  Roqne- 
plan,  and  I  were  admitted  aa  the  clock  struck  two,  and  had 
to  leave  exactly  an  hour  afterwards.  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  Balzac  enacted  the  scene  for  us  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  above,  and  reminded  Mfiry  of  the  last  dinner  he 
had  given  to  Dumas,  Jides  Sandeau,  and  several  others  in 
the  former  prison,  which  dinner  cost  five  hundred  francs. 
Eugene  Sue,  who  was  as  unwilling  as  Balzac  to  perform  his 
civic  duties,  had  had  three  of  his  own  servants  to  wait  upon 
him  there,  and  some  of  his  plate  and  silver  brought  to  his 
cell. 

Seeing  that  the  name  o(  the  celebrated  anthor  of  "  Les 
Myst^res  de  Paris  "  has  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  these 
notes,  I  may  just  as  well  have  done  with  him,  for  he  forms 
part  of  the  least  agreeable  of  my  recollections.  He  was  also 
an  habitue  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  him ;  what  has  never  been  sufficiently  insisted 
npon  was  the  inveterate  snobbishness  of  the  man.  When  I 
first  knew  him,  about  '42-43,  he  was  already  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  but  I  had  often  heard  others  mention  his  name 
before  then,  and  never  very  favourably.  His  dandyism  was 
offensive,  mainly  because  it  did  not  sit  naturally  upon  him. 
It  did  not  spring  from  an  innate  refinement,  but  from  a  love 
of  show,  although  his  father,  who  had  been  known  to  some 
of  the  son's  familiars,  was  a  worthy  man,  a  doctor,  and,  it 
appears,  a  very  good  doctor,  but  somewhat  brnsqoe,  like  our 
own  Abernethy ;  still  much  more  of  a  gentleman  at  heart 
than  the  eon.  He  did  not  like  Eugene's  extravagance,  and 
when  the  latter,  about  '24,  launched  out  into  a  cabriolet,  he 
shipped  him  off  on  one  of  the  king's  vessels,  as  a  Burgeon; 
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to  which  fact  French  literature  owed  the  first  novels  of  the 
future  author  of  "  Les  Mystdres  de  Paris  "  and  "  Le  Juif- 
Errant." 

But  the  father  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Eugene, 
who  had  never  taken  kindly  to  a  seafaring  life,  returned  to 
Paris,  to  spend  his  inheritance  and  to  resume  his  old  habits, 
which  made  one  of  his  acquaintances  say  that  ^^  le  p^re  and 
le  fils  had  both  entered  upon  a  better  life."  It  appears  that, 
though  somewhat  of  a  poseur  from  the  very  beginning,  he 
was  witty  and  amusing,  and  readily  found  access  to  the  circle 
that  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Tivoli  and  the  Caf6  de 
Paris.*  They,  in  their  turn,  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  when  it  was  founded,  which  kindness  they 
unanimously  regretted,  as  will  be  seen  directly. 

The  Tivoli  gardens,  though  utterly  forgotten  at  present, 
was  in  reality  the  birthplace  of  the  French  Jocky  Club. 
About  the  year  1833  a  man  named  Bryon,  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants keeps,  at  the  hour  I  write,  a  large  livery  stables 
near  the  Gi-and  Cafe,  opened  a  pigeon-shooting  gallery  in  the 
Tivoli ;  the  pigeons,  from  what  I  have  heard,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  quails,  larks,  and  other  birds.  The  pigeons  shot  at 
were  wooden  ones,  poised  up  high  in  the  air,  but  motionless, 
as  we  still  see  them  at  the  suburban  fairs  around  Paris. 
Seven  years  before,  Bryon  had  started  a  "  society  of  amateurs 
of  races,"  to  whom,  for  a  certain  consideration,  he  let  a  mov- 
able stand  at  private  meetings,  for  there  were  no  others  until 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  breeding  French 
Horses  started  operations  in  1834.  But  the  deliberations  at 
first  took  place  at  Bryon's  place  in  the  Tivoli  gardens,  and 
continued  there  until,  one  day,  Bryon  asked  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  members  why  they  should  not  have  a  locale  of  their 
own ;  the  result  was  that  they  took  modest  quarters  in  the 
Kue  du  Helder,  or  rather  amalgamated  with  a  small  club  lo- 
cated there  under  the  name  of  Le  Bouge  (The  Den) ;  for 
Lord  Seymour,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  Prince  Demidoff,  and 
the  rest  were  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  perceive  that  a 
Jockey  Club  governed  on  the  English  principle  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  French 
Jockey  Club,  which,  after  various  migrations,  is,  at  the  time 


*  There  were  two  Tivoli  jrardens,  both  in  the  same  noijrhbourhood,  the  site 
of  the  present  Quartier  de  PEurope.  The  author  is  alluding  to  the  second,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock. — Editor. 
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of  writing,  magnificently  housed  in  one  of  the  palatial  man- 
Bions  of  the  Hue  Scribe.  As  b  matter  of  course,  some  of  the 
fashionable  habitues  of  the  CaXk  de  Paris,  though  not  know- 
ing a  fetiofik  from  a  pastern,  were  but  too  pleased  to  join  an 
institution  which,  with  the  mania  for  everything  English  in 
full  awing,  then  conferred  as  it  were  upon  its  membere  a 
kind  of  patent  of  "  good  form,"  and,  above  all,  of  exclnsive- 
neas,  for  which  aome,  even  amidst  the  flesh-pots  of  the  cele- 
brated restanrant,  longed.  Because,  it  mast  be  remembered, 
though  the  majority  of  the  company  at  the  Caf6  de  Paria 
were  very  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  birth  and  social  po- 
sition, there  was  no  possibility  of  excludiDg  thoae  who  could 
lay  no  claim  to  such  distinctions,  provided  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  their  reckoning,  and  moat  of  them  Lad  more 
than  enough  for  that.  It  appears  that  Eugene  Sue  woe  not 
so  objectionable  aa  he  became  afterwards,  when  the  wonder- 
ful sacceaa  of  hia "  Myat^rea  de  Paris  "  and  the  "  Juif-Errant " 
had  turned  hia  head ;  he  waa  made  an  original  member  of 
the  club.  Election  on  the  nomination  by  three  aponaors  was 
not  necessary  then.  That  article  was  not  inaerted  in  the 
rules  until  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Paris  Jockey 
Club. 

Of  the  success  attending  Sue's  two  best- known  works,  I  can 
apeak^rom  personal  experience ;  for  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
impressed  bv  it,  and  foolish  enough  to  rank  him,  on  account 
of  it,  with  Salzac  and  Dumas,  perhaps  a  little  higher  than 
the  former.  After  the  lapse  of  many  yeara,  I  can  only  con- 
sole myself  for  my  infatuation  with  the  thought  that  thou- 
sands, of  far  greater  intellectnal  attainments  than  mine,  were 
in  the  same  boat,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the/wrorfl 
created  by  "  Les  Mystfirea  do  Paris "  was  confined  to  one 
class,  and  that  class  the  worst  educated  one.  While  it  ap- 
peared in  serial  form  in  the  Dibats,  one  had  to  bespeak  the 
paper  several  hours  beforehand,  because,  unless  one  sub- 
scribed to  it,  it  was  impossible  to  get  itfrom  thenewa-vendora. 
As  for  the  reading-rooms  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  kept, 
the  proprietors  frankly  laughed  in  your  face  if  you  happened 
to  ask  for  it,  after  you  had  paid  your  two  sous,  admission. 
"Monsieur  is  joking.  We  have  got  five  copies,  and  we  let 
them  out  at  ten  sous  each  for  half  an  hour:  that's  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  M.  Sue's  story.  We  have  one  copy  here,  and  if 
monsieur  likes  to  take  his  turn  he  may  do  so,  though  he  will 
probably  have  to  wait  for  three  or  four  hours." 
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At  last  the  gaileless  demoiselle  behind  the  counter  f oand 
even  a  more  effective  way  of  fleecing  her  clients.  The  cabi- 
nets de  lecture  altered  their  fees,  and  the  two  sous,  which 
until  then  had  conferred  the  right  of  staving  as  long  as  one 
liked,  were  transformed  into  the  price  of  admission  for  one 
hour.  Each  reader  received  a  ticket  on  entering,  stating  the 
time,  and  the  shrewd  cassi^re  made  the  round  every  ten  min- 
utes. I  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  the  days  on  which 
the  instalment  of  fiction  was  "crowded  out,"  there  was  a 
general  air  of  listlessness  about  Paris.  And,  after  the  first 
few  weeks,  this  happened  frequently ;  for  by  that  time  the 
Bertins  had  become  quite  as  clever  as  their  formidable  rival, 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Conatitutionnel^  the  famous 
Dr.  V6ron,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  of  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  and  again,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  characters  in  the  Paris  of  my  early  man- 
hood. But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  "  Les  Myst^res  de 
Paris  "  and  its  author. 

The  serial,  then,  was  frequently  interrupted  for  one  or 
two  days,  without  notice,  however,  to  the  readers ;  on  its  re- 
sumption there  was  a  nice  little  paragraph  to  assure  the 
"  grandes  dames  de  par  le  monde,"  as  well  as  their  maids, 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  M.  Sue,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  too  ill  to  work.  The  public  took  all  this  au  grand  sSrieux. 
They  either  chose  to  forget,  or  were  ignorant  oi  the  fact,  that 
a  novel  of  that  kind,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  serial 
feuilleton,  was  not  delivered  to  the  editor  bit  by  bit.  Sue, 
great  man  as  he  was,  would  not  have  dared  to  inaugurate  the 
system  only  adopted  somewhat  later  by  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
Elder,  namely,  that  of  writing  "from  hand  to  mouth." 
These  paragraphs  served  a  dual  purpose — they  whetted  the 
lady  and  other  readers'  interest  in  the  author,  and  informed 
the  indifferent  ones  how  great  that  interest  was.  For  these 
paragraphs  were,  or  professed  to  be, — I  really  believe  they 
were, — the  courteous  replies  to  hundreds  of  kind  inquiries 
which  the  author  "  could  not  acknowledge  separately  for  lack 
of  time." 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  really  a  good  excuse  for 
Eugene  Sue  "sq  prenant  au  s6rieux,"  seeing  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  magistrates  looked  upon  him  in  that  li^ht  and 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  submitting  their  ideas 
about  reforming  such  criminals  as  "  le  maltre  d'6cole,"  and 
praising  Prince  Bodolph,  or  rather  Eugene  Sue  under  that 
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name,  for  "  his  laudable  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity."^ 
In  reality,  Sue  was  in  the  position  of  Moli^re's  "  bourgeois 
gentilhomrae  "  who  spoke  prose  without  being  aware  of  it ;  for 
there  waa  not  the  smallest  evidence  from  his  former  work  that 
he  intended  to  inaugurate  any  crusade,  either  socialistic  or 
philanthropic,  when  he  began  his  "  Myst^res  de  Paris,"  He 
flimply  wanted  to  write  a  stirring  noTel.  But,  unlike  M.  Jour- 
dain,  he  did  not  plead  ignorance  of  bis  own  good  motives  when 
congratulated  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  gravely  and 
oflScially  replied  m  the  Debats  without  winking.    Some  of  the 

Eapera,  not  to  be  outdone,  gravely  recounted  how  whole  fami- 
08  bad  been  converted  from  their  evil  ways  by  the  perusal  of 
the  novel ;  how  others,  after  supper,  bad  droppedon  their  knees 
to  pray  for  their  author ;  how  one  working  man  had  exclaimed, 
"  Yon  may  say  what  yon  like,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Provi- 
dence sent  many  men  like  M.  Sue  in  this  world  to  take  np  the 
cudgels  of  the  honest  and  struggling  artisan."  Thereupon 
Beranger,  who  did  not  like  to  be  forgotten  in  this  chorus  of 
praise,  paid  a  ceremonious  visit  to  Sue,  and  between  the  two 
they  assumed  the  protectorship  of  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  taat  I  am  joking  or  exaggerat- 
ing, ahd  that  the  engoument  waa  confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  to  provincial  and  metropolitan  faddists.  Such  men  as  M. 
de  Lonrdoueix,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  fell  into 
the  trap.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  the  republicans 
and  socialists  of  those  days  were  not  necessarily  godless  folk, 
and  M.  de  Lourdoueix  fitly  concluded  that  a  socialistic  writer 
like  Sue  might  become  a  powerful  weapon  in  his  hands  against 
the  Jesuits.  So  he  went  to  the  novelist,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  that  effect.  The  latter  accepted,  and  conceived  the 
plot  of  "  The  Wandering  Jew."  When  it  was  sketched  ont, 
he  communicated  it  to  the  editor ;  but  whether  that  gentle- 
man had  reconsidered  the  matter  in  the  interval,  or  whether 
he  felt  frightened  at  the  horribly  tragic  conception  with 
scarcely  any  relief,  he  refused  the  novel,  unless  it  was  modi- 
fied to  a  great  extent  and  its  blood-curdling  episodes  softened. 
The  author,  taking  himself  au  serieiix  this  time  as  a  religious 
reformer,  declined  to  alter  a  line.  Dr.  Vuron  got  wind  of  the 
affair,  bought  the  novel  as  it  stood,  and,  by  dint  of  a  system 
of  puffing  and  advertising  which  would  even  make  a  modern 
American  stare,  obtained  a  success  with  it  in  the  ConstiiU' 
tionnel  which  equalled  if  It  did  not  surpass  that  of  the  Debs 
with  the  "  Myst^res." 
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**  It  is  very  amusing  indeed,"  said  George  Sand  one  night, 
^  but  there  are  too  many  animals.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  get 
out  of  this  menagerie."  Nevertheless,  sne  frankly  admitted 
that  she  would  not  like  to  miss  an  instalment  for  ever  so 
much. 

Meanwhile  Sue  posed  and  posed,  not  as  a  writer — ^f or,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  title — but  as 
"  a  man  of  the  world  "  who  knew  nothing  about  literature, 
but  whose  wish  to  benefit  humanity  had  been  greater  than  his 
reluctance  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  men  as  Balzac  and  Du- 
mas. After  his  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  he  would  gravely 
stand  on  the  steps  smoking  his  cigar  and  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation with  an  air  of  superiority  without  attempting  to  take 
part  in  it.  His  mind  was  supposed  to  be  far  away,  devising 
schemes  for  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  These  philanthropic  musings  did  not  prevent  him 
from  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention — too  much  perhaps — 
to  his  personal  appearance,  for  even  in  those  days  of  beaux, 
bucks,  and  dandies,  of  Counts  d'Orsay  and  others,  men  could 
not  help  thinking  Eugene  Sue  overdressed.  He  rarely  ap- 
peared without  spurs  to  his  boots,  and  he  would  no  more  have 
done  without  a  new  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  every  evening 
than  without  his  dinner.  Other  men,  like  Nestor  de  Roque- 
plan,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Major  Fraser,  all  of  whose  names  will 
frequently  recur  in  these  notes,  did  not  mind  having  their 
gloves  cleaned,  though  the  process  was  not  so  perfect  as  it  is 
now ;  Eugene  Sue  averred  that  the  smell  of  cleaned  gloves 
made  him  ill.  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  could  be  very  imperti- 
nent when  he  liked,  but  who  was  withal  a  very  good  fellow, 
said  one  day  :  "  Mais  enfin,  mon  ami,  ca  ne  sent  pas  pi  re  que 
les  bouges  que  vous  nous  depeignez.  N'y  seriez  vous  jamais 
alle  ?  " 

In  short,  several  years  before  the  period  of  which  I  now 
treat,  Eugene  Sue  had  begun  to  be  looked  upon  coldly  at  the 
Jockey  Club  on  account  of  the  "  airs  he  gave  himself ; "  and 
three  years  before  the  startling  success  of  his  work,  he  had 
altogether  ceased  to  go  there,  though  he  was  still  a  member, 
and  remained  so  nominally  until  '47,  when  his  name  was  re- 
moved from  the  list  in  accordance  with  Rule  5.  Owing  to 
momentary  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  had  failed  to  pay 
his  subscription.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  was 
merely  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him,  because  such  stringent 
measures  are  rarely  resorted  to  at  any  decent  club^  whether  \\i 
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London  or  Parie,  and  least  of  all  at  the  Jockey  Clubs  there. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  members  did  not  care  for  a  fellow- 
member  whose  taste  differed  so  materially  from  their  own, 
vhoee  daily  avocations  and  pursuits  had  notbiug  in  common 
with  theirs ;  for  though  Eugene  Sue  ae  early  as  1835  had 
poaaessod  a  race-horse,  named  Mameluke,  which  managed  to 
come  in  a  capital  last  at  Maisons-sur- Seine  (aiterwards  Mai- 
80DS-Lafitte) ;  though  he  had  ridden  his  haque  every  day  in 
the  Boia,  aud  driven  his  cabriolet  every  afternoon  in  the 
Champa- Ely  sees,  the  merest  observer  could  eaaUy  perceive 
that  all  thia  was  done  for  mere  show,  to  use  the  French  ex- 

Sreaaion,  "  pose."     As  one  of  the  membera  observed,  "  M. 
ue  eat  toujours  trop  habill6,  trop  carossfi,  et  surtout  trop 


M.  Sue  was  all  that,  and  though  the  Jockey  Club  at  that 
time  was  by  no  means  the  unobtnisive  body  of  men  it  is  to- 
day, its  esceasea  and  eccentricities  were  rarely  indulged  in 
public,  except  perhaps  in  carnival  time.  A  M.  de  Chateau- 
villard  might  take  it  into  hia  head  to  play  a  game  of  billiards 
on  horseback,  or  M,  de  Machado  might  live  aurronnded  by  a 
couple  of  hundred  parrots  if  he  liked ;  none  of  these  fancies 
attracted  the  public's  notice  :  M.  Sue,  by  his  very  profession, 
attracted  too  much  of  it,  and  brought  a  great  deal  of  it  into 
the  club  itself;  hence,  when  he  raised  a  violent  protest 
against  his  expulsion  and  endeavoured  to  neutrahze  it  by 
sending  in  his  resignation,  the  committee  maintained  ita 
original  decision.  A  few  years  after  this,  Eugene  Sue  disap- 
peared from  the  Paris  horizon. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Alexandre  Dumas  pere — Why  he  made  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  Eng- 
lishmen— His  way  of  silenciug  people — The  pursuit  he  loved  best  next  to 
literature — He  has  the  privilege  of  going  down  to  the  kitchens  of  the  Caf(6 
de  Paris — No  one  questions  his  literary  genius,  some  question  his  culinary 
capacities — Dr.  V^ron  and  his  cordon-bleu — Dr.  V^ron's  reasons  for  dining 
out  instead  of  at  home — Dr.  V-^ron^s  friend,  the  philanthropist,  who  does 
not  go  to  the  theatre  because  he  objects  to  be  hurried  with  his  emotions — 
Dr.  Y6ron,  instigated  by  his  cook,  accuses  Dumas  of  having  collaborateurs 
in  preparing  his  dishes  as  he  was  known  to  have  collaborateurs  in  his  lit- 
erary work — Dumas*  wrath — He  invites  us  to  a  dinner  which  shall  be 
wholly  cooked  by  him  in  the  presence  of  a  delegate  to  be  chosen  by  the 
ffuests — The  lot  falls  upon  me — Dr.  V^ron  and  Sophie  make  the  amende 
\onorable — A  dinner-party  at  V^ron's — A  curious  lawsuit  in  connection 
witii  Weber's  **  Freyscnutz  " — Nestor  Soqueplan,  who  became  the  successor 
of  the  defendant  in  the  case,  suggests  a  way  out  of  it — Leon  Pillet  virtually 
adopts  it  and  wins  the  day — A  similar  plan  adopted  years  before  by  a  fire- 
man on  duty  at  the  op^ra,  on  being  tried  by  court-martial  for  having  fallen 
asleep  during  the  performance  of  '*  Guido  et  Genevra"— Firemen  not  bad 
judges  of  plays  ana  operas — They  were  often  consulted  both  by  Meyerbeer 
ana  Dumas — Dumas  at  work — Hx)w  he  idled  his  time  away— Dumas  causes 
the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  POuest  to  swell  during  his 
three  years'  residence  at  Saint-Germain — M.  do  Montalivet  advises  Louis- 
Philippe  to  invite  Dumas  to  Versailles,  to  see  what  his  presence  will  do 
for  the  royal  city— Louis-Philippe  does  not  act  upon  the  advice — The  re- 
lations between  Dumas  and  the  d'Orl^ans  family — After  the  Revolution  of 
'48,  Dumas  becomes  a  candidate  for  parliament— The  story  of  his  canvass 
and  his  address  to  the  electors  at  Joigny — Dumas'  utter  indifference  to 
monev  matters — He  casts  his  burdens  upon  others — Dumas  and  his  credit- 
ors— Writs  and  distraints — How  they  are  dealt  with — Dumas'  indiscrimi- 
nate generosity — A  dozen  houses  full  of  new  furniture  in  half  as  manj 
years— Dumas'  frugality  at  table — Literary  remuneration— Dumas  and  his 
son — "  Leave  me  a  nundred  francs." 

Among  my  most  pleasant  recollections  of  those  days  are 
those  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  To  quote  his  own  words, "  when- 
ever he  met  an  Englishman  he  considered  it  his  particular 
duty  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  him,  as  part  of  the  debt 
he  owed  to  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott."  1  doubt  whether 
Dumas  ever  made  himself  deliberately  disa^eeable  to  any 
one ;  even  when  provoked,  he  managed  to  disarm  his  adver- 
sary with  an  epigram,  rather  than  wound  him.  One  evening, 
a  professor  at  one  of  the  provincial  universities  had  been  din- 
ing at  the  Gaf6  de  Paris,  as  the  guest  of  Roger  de  ^e^^x:scA\« 
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He  had  a  magnificent  cameo  bt'east-pin.  It  elicited  the  od- 
miration  of  every  one,  and  notably  that  of  Dumas.  He  said 
at  once  that  it  was  a  portrait  of  Julius  Gissar. 

"  Are  you  an  archteologiet  ?  "  asked  tho  professor. 

"  I,"  replied  Dumas,  "  I  am  absolutely  nothing." 

"Still,  insisted  the  yisitor,  "you  perceived  at  once  that 
it  was  a  portrait  of  Julius  OEesar." 

"  That  is  not  very  wonderful.  CiEsar  is  easentially  a  Ro- 
man type ;  and,  besides,  I  know  Csesar  as  well  as  most  people, 
and  perhaps  better." 

To  tell  a  professor  of  history — especially  a  provincial  one 
— that  one  knows  Ceesar  as  well  as  most  people  and  perhaps 
better,  is  naturally  to  proToke  the  question,  "  In  wtiat  ca- 
pacity?" As  a  matter  of  course  the  question  followed  imme- 
diately. 

"  In  the  capacity  of  Cieaar's  historian,"  said  Dumaa  im- 
perturbably. 

We  were  getting  interested,  because  we  foresaw  tliat  the 
professor  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  get  the  worst  of  it,  Du- 
mas' eyes  were  twinkling  with  mischief. 

"You  have  written  a  history  of  Csesar?"  asked  the 
learned  man. 

"  Yes;  why  not?" 

"  Well,  you  won't  mind  my  being  frank  with  yott :  it  ia 
because  it  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  world  of  savans." 

"  The  world  of  savans  never  mentions  me." 

"Still,  a  history  of  CEesar  ought  to  make  somewhat  of  a 
sensation." 

"  Mine  has  not  made  any.  People  rend  it,  and  that  was 
all.  It  is  the  books  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  make 
a  sensation :  they  are  like  the  dinners  one  cannot  digest ;  the 
dinners  one  digests  are  not  as  much  as  thought  of  neit  morn- 
ing." Th.-it  was  Dumas'  way  of  putting  a  would-be  imperti- 
nent opponent  hors  de  combat,  and  his  repartees  were  fre- 
quentlv  drawn  from  the  pursuit  he  loved  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  hterature,  namely,  cooking.  It  may  sound  exaggerated, 
but  I  verily  believe  that  Dumas  took  a  greater  pride  in  con- 
cocting a  stew  than  in  constructing  a  novel  or  a  plav.  Very 
often,  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  he  would  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  "^a,  c'est  rudement  bon:  il  fant  que  je 
m'en  procure  la  rfcctte,"  And  Gu6pet  was  sent  for  to  au- 
thorize Dnmas  to  descend  to  the  lower  regions  and  have  a 
consultation  with  his  chefs.     He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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habitues  who  had  ever  been  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Cafe  de 
Paris.  As  a  rule  these  excursions  were  followed  by  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  Dumas'  two  or  three  days  hence,  when  the 
knowledge  freshly  acquired  would  be  put  into  practice. 

There  were  few  of  us  who  questioned  Dumas'  literary 
genius ;  there  were  many  who  suspected  his  culinary  abili- 
ties, and  notably  among  them.  Dr.  V6ron.  The  germs  of 
this  unbelief  had  been  sown  in  the  doctor's  mind  by  his  own 
cordon-bleu,  Sophie.  The  erstwhile  director  of  the  opera 
lived,  at  that  time,  in  a  beautiful  apartment  on  the  first  noor 
of  a  nice  house  in  the  Rue  Taitbout,  at  the  corner  of  which 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  was  situated.  Sophie  had  virtually  a  sine- 
cure of  it,  because,  with  the  exception  of  a  dinner-party  now 
and  then,  her  master,  who  was  a  bachelor,  took  his  dinners 
at  the  restaurant.  And  with  regard  to  the  dejeuner,  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  her  displaying  her  talents,  because 
the  man,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  Apicius,  was  frugality 
itself.  His  reasons  for  dining  out  instead  of  at  home  were 
perfectly  logical,  though  they  sounded  paradoxical.  One 
day,  when  1  was  remai'king  upon  the  seemingly  strange  habit 
of  dining  out,  when  he  was  paying  "  a  perfect  treasure  "  at 
home,  he  gave  me  these  reasons.  "  My  dear  friend,  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  man's  stomach  which  found  the  aphorism, 
'  Qui  va  piano  Va  sano,  qui  va  sa7io  va  loniano,^  In  your  own 
home  the  soup  is  on  the  table  at  a  certain  hour,  the  roast  is 
taken  off  the  jack,  the  dessert  is  spread  out  on  the  sideboard. 
Your  servants,  in  order  to  get  more  time  over  their  meals, 
hurry  you  up ;  they  do  not  serve  you,  they  gorge  you.  At 
the  restaurant,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  never  in  a  hurry, 
they  let  you  wait.  And,  besides,  I  always  tell  the  waiters  not 
to  inind  me ;  that  I  like  being  kept  a  long  while — that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  come  here. 

"  Another  thing,  at  the  restaurant  the  door  is  opened  at 
every  moment  and  something  happens.  A  friend,  a  chum, 
or  a  mere  acquaintance  comes  in ;  one  chats  and  laughs :  all 
this  aids  digestion.  A  man  ought  not  to  be  like  a  boa-con- 
strictor, he  ought  not  to  make  digestion  a  business  apart. 
He  ou^ht  to  dine  and  to  digest  at  the  same  time,  and  nothing 
aids  this  dual  function  like  good  conversation.  Perhaps  the 
servant  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the  latter  was  still 
Madame  Scarron,  was  a  greater  philosopher  than  we  suspect 
when  he  whispered  to  his  mistress,  *  Madame,  the  roast  has 
run  short ;  give  them  another  story.' 
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"I  knew  a  philanthropist,". wonnd  up  Dr.  V6roii, 

objected  aa  much  to  be  hurried  over  his  emotiooB  as  I  object 
to  be  hurried  over  ray  meala.  For  that  reason  he  never  went 
to  the  theatre.  When  he  wanted  an  emotional  fillip,  he  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  until  he  met  some  poor  wretch  evi- 
dently hungry  and  out  of  elbows.  He  took  nim  to  the  near- 
est wine-shop,  guve  liim  something  to  eut  and  to  drink,  sat 
himself  opposite  to  Ida  guest,  and  told  him  to  recount  his 
misfortunes.  '  But  take  your  time  over  it.  I  am  not  in  a 
hurry,'  he  recommended.  The  poor  outcast  began  hia  tale ; 
my  friend  listened  attentively  until  he  was  thoroughly  moved. 
If  the  man's  story  was  very  end,  he  gave  him  a  franc  or  two ; 
if  it  was  positively  heartrending  and  made  him  cry,  he  gave 
him  a  five-franc  piece ;  after  which,  he  came  to  see  me,  say- 
ing, '  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself,  and  made  the  inter- 
Tals  between  each  sensational  episode  last  as  long  as  I  liked, 
and,  what  ia  more,  it  has  just  cost  me  seven  fraocs,  the  price 
of  a  stall  at  the  theatre.' " 

To  return  to  Dr.  Veron's  scepticism  with  regard  to  Du- 
mas' culinary  accompliehmenta,  and  how  he  was  converted. 
Dumas,  it  appears,  had  got  the  recipe  for  stewing  carp  from 
a  German  lady,  and,  being  at  that  moment  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Dr.  VSron,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  had 
invited  him  and  several  others  to  come  and  taste  the  results 
of  his  experiments.  The  dish  was  simply  splendid,  and  for 
days  and  days  Veron,  who  was  really  a  frugal  eater,  could 
talk  of  nothing  else  to  his  cook. 

"Where  did  yon  taste  it?"  said  Sophie,  getting  some- 
what jealous  of  this  praise  of  others ;  "  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  ?  " 

"No,  at  Monsieur  Dumaa',"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  go  to  Monsieur  Dumas'  cook,  and  get 
the  recipe." 

"  That's  of  no  use,"  objected  her  master.  "  Monsieur  Du- 
mas prepared  the  dish  himself." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  go  to  Monsienr  Dumas  himself  and  ask 
him  to  give  me  the  recipe." 

Sophie  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  walked  herself  off  to 
the  Ohausafia  d'Antin.  The  great  novelist  felt  flattered,  and 
gave  her  every  possible  information,  but  somehow  the  dish 
was  not  like  that  her  master  had  so  much  enjoyed  at  hia 
friend's.  Then  Sophie  grew  morose,  and  began  to  throw  out 
hints  about  the  great  man's  borrowing  other  people's  feathers 
in  his  culinary  pursuits,  just  as  he  did  in  his  literary  ones. 
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Tor  Sophie  vaa  not  altogether  illiterate,  and  the  papers  at 
that  time  were  frequently  charging  Dumas  with  keeping  hia 
coUaborateurs  too  much  in  the  background  and  himself  too 
mnch  in  front.  Dumas  had  never  much  difficulty  in  meeting 
such  accusations,  but  Sophie  had  unconsciously  hit  upon  the 
tactics  of  the  clever  sohcitor  who  recommended  the  barriBter 
to  ubuse  the  plaintiS,  the  defendant's  case  being  bad,  and  she 
put  it  into  practice.  "  C'est  avec  sa  carpe  comme  avec  sea 
romana,  les  autres  les  font  et  11  y  met  son  nom,"  she  said 
one  day.  "  Je  I'ai  bien  vu,  c'est  un  grand  diable  de  vani- 
teux." 

Now,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  Dumas  was  "  un  giiind  diable  de  vani- 
teux ; "  and  the  worthy  doctor  sat  pondering  his  cook's  re- 
marks until  he  himself  felt  inclined  to  think  that  Dumas  had 
a  clever  chef  in  the  background,  upon  whose  victories  he 
plumed  himself.  Meanwhile  Dumas  had  been  out  of  town 
for  more  than  a  month,  but  a  day  or  so  after  his  return  he 
made  bis  appearance  at  the  Caf4  de  Paris,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  inquired  after  the  result  of  Sophie's  efforts.  The  doc- 
was  reticent  at  first,  not  caring  to  acknowledge  Sophie's 
ure.  He  had,  however,  made  the  matter  public,  alleging, 
«t  the  same  time,  Sophie's  suspicions  as  to  Dumas'  hidden 
collaborateur,  and  one  of  the  company  was  ill  advised  enough 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  During  the  many^  years  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Dumas,  I  have  never  seen  him  in  such  a 
rage  as  then.  But  he  toned  down  in  a  very  few  minutes.  "  II 
.'y  a  qu'une  reponse  d  une  accasation  pareille,"  he  said  in  a 
^randiloquent  tone,  which,  however,  had  the  most  comical 
efEect,  seeing  how  trifling  the  matter  was  in  reality—"  i!  n'y 
qu'nne  reponse ;  vous  viendrez  diner  avec  moi  domain,  vons 
ohoiasirez  un  del^gn^  qui  viendra  A  partir  de  troi  heurea  me 
voir  preparer  mon  diner,"  I  was  the  youngest,  the  choice 
fell  upon  me.  That  is  how  my  life-long  friendship  with  Du- 
mas began.  At  three  o'clock  next  day  I  was  at  the  Ohanssea 
d'Antin,  and  was  taken  by  the  servant  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  great  novelist  stood  surrounded  by  his  utensils,  some  of 
silver,  and  all  of  them  glistening  like  silver.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  soupe  aux  ohoux,  at  which,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  had  been  at  work  since  the  morning,  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  the  dinner  were  in  their  natural  state — of  course, 
i-washed  and  peeled,  but  nothing  more.  He  was  assisted  by 
own  cook  and  a  kitchen-maid,  but  he  himself,  with  hia 
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sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  a  large  apron  round  hia  waist, 
and  bare  cheet,  conducted  the  operations.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  anything  more  entertaining,  though  in  the 
course  of  these  notes  I  snalt  have  to  mention  frequent  vaga- 
ries on  the  part  of  great  men.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  writers  insisted  upon  the  culinary  challenges  of  Ca- 
rfime,  Duglere,  and  (JasiDdr  they  were  not  indulging  in  mere 
metaphor. 

At  half -past  six  the  guests  began  to  arrive ;  at  a  quarter 
to  seven  Dumas  retired  to  hia  dressing-room ;  at  ee.ven  punct- 
ually the  servant  announced  that  "  monsieur  fitait  servi." 
The  dinner  consisted  of  the  aforenamed  eoope  aux  ehoax, 
the  carp  that  had  led  to  the  invitation,  a  ragoiit  de  mouton 
d  la  Hongroise,  rfiti  de  faisans,  and  a  salade  Japonaise.  The 
sweets  and  ices  had  been  sent  by  the  patissier.  1  never  dined 
like  that  before  or  after,  not  even  a  week  later,  when  Dr. 
Vfiron  and  Sophie  made  the  amende  honorable  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout. 

1  have  spent  many  delightful  evenings  with  all  these 
men ;  I  do  not  remember  having  spent  a  more  delightful  one 
than  on  the  latter  occasion.  Every  one  was  in  the  best  of 
humours ;  the  dinner  was  very  fine ;  albeit  that,  course  for 
course,  it  did  not  come  up  to  Dumas' ;  and,  moreover,  dur- 
ing the  week  that  had  elapsed  between  the  two  entertain- 
ments, one  of  Dr.  V6ron  s  successors  at  the  opera,  Leon 
Fillet,  had  been  served  with  the  most  ludicrous  citation  that 
was  ever  entered  on  the  rolls  of  any  tribunal.  For  nearly 
nineteen  years  before  that  period  there  had  been  several  at- 
tempts to  mount  Weber's  '*  Freyschutz,"  all  of  which  had 
come  to  nought.  There  had  been  an  adaptation  by  Castil- 
Blaze,  under  the  title  of  "Robin  des  Bois,"  and  several  others; 
but  until  '41,  Weber's  work,  even  in  a  mutilated  state,  was 
not  known  to  the  French  opera-goer.  At  that  time,  however, 
M.  Emilien  Paccini  made  a  very  good  translation;  Hector 
Berlioz  was  commissioned  to  write  the  recitatives,  for  it  mnat 
be  remembered  that  Weber's  opera  contains  dialogue,  and 
that  dialogue  is  not  admiesible  in  grand  opera.  Berlioz 
acquitted  himself  with  a  ta,ste  and  reverence  tor  the  com- 
poser's original  schema  that  did  great  credit  to  both ;  he 
sought  his  themes  in  Weber's  work  itself,  notably  in  the 
"  Invitation  d  la  Valse  : "  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
"Freyschutz"  was  miserably  amputated  in  the  performance 
lest  it  should  "  play  "  longer  than  midnight,  though  a  ballet 
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was  added  rather  than  deprive  the  public  of  its  so-called  due. 
Neither  Paccini  nor  Berlioz  had  set  foot  in  the  opera-house 
since  their  objections  to  such  a  course  had  been  overruled, 
and  they  made  it  known  to  the  world  at  large  that  no  blame 
attached  to  them ;  nevertheless,  this  quasi "  Freyschutz  "  met 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  M.  Pillet  was  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee  at  his  own  cleverness,  until  a  Nemesis  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  visitor  from  the  Fatherland,  who  took  the 
conceit  out  of  the  director  with  one  fell  blow,  and,  what  was 
worse  still,  with  a  perfectly  legal  one. 

The  visitor  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Count  Tyszkie- 
wicz,  one  of  the  best  musical  critics  of  the  time  and  tne  edi- 
tor of  the  foremost  musical  publication  in  the  world ;  namely, 
Die  Musikalische  Zeitung^  of  Leipzig.  The  count,  having 
been  attracted  by  the  announcement  of  the  opera  on  the  bills, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  hear  how  French  artists  would  acquit 
themselves  of  a  work  particularly  German,  and,  having  se- 
cured a  stall,  anticipated  an  enjoyable  evening.  But  alack 
and  alas  I  in  a  very  little  while  his  indignation  at  the  liber- 
ties  taken  with  the  text  and  the  score  Ij  the  singers,  musi- 
cians,  and  conductor  got  the  upper  hand,  and  he  rushed  off 
to  the  commissary  of  police  on  duty  at  the  theatre  to  claim 
the  execution  of  Weber's  opera  in  its  integrity,  as  promised 
on  the  bills,  or  the  restitution  of  his  money.  Failing  to  get 
satisfaction  either  way,  he  required  the  commissary  to  draw 
up  a  verbatim  report  of  his  oj^jections  and  his  claim,  deter- 
mined to  bring  an  action.  Next  morning,  he  sent  a  litho- 
graphed account  of  the  transaction  to  all  the  papers,  re- 
questing its  insertion,  with  which  request  not  a  single  one 
complied.  Finding  himself  baffled  at  every  turn,  he  engaged 
lawyer  and  counsel  and  began  proceedings. 

It  was  at  that  stage  of  the  affair  that  the  dinner  at  Dr. 
Veron's  took  place.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  coming  law- 
suit gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  chaff  on  the  part  of  the 
^ueste,  although  the  victim  of  this  badinage  and  defendant 
in  the  suit  was  not  there.  It  was  his  successor  who  took  up 
the  cudgels  and  predicted  the  plaintiff's  discomfiture.  "  The 
counsel,  said  Roqueplan,  "  ought  to  be  instructed  to  invite 
the  president  and  assessors  to  come  and  hear  the  work  before 
they  deliver  judgment :  if  they  like  it  personally,  they  will 
not  decide  against  Pillet ;  if  they  don't,  tney'U  fall  asleep  and 
be  ashamed  to  own  it  afterwards.  But  should  they  give  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  Pillet  ought  to  appeal  on  a  questioa 
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of  inaompetence ;  a  peraon  with  the  name  of  TyszkiewicE  has 

no  right  to  plead  in  the  interest  of  harmony."  * 

Among  such  a  company  as  that  gathered  round  Dr. 
Vgron's  table,  a  single  sentence  frequently  led  to  a  host  of 
recollections.  Scarcely  had  Hoquoplan's  suggestion  to  invite 
the  president  and  assessors  of  the  court  to  the  performunse 
of  the  "Freyachutz"  been  broached  than  our  host  chimed 
in :  "I  can  tell  jou  a  story  where  the  expedient  you  recom- 
mend was  really  resorted  to,  though  it  did  not  emanate  from 
half  as  clever  a  man  as  you,  Roqueplan.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
ft  pompier  that  hit  upon  it  to  get  out  of  a  terrible  scrape. 
He  was  going  to  be  hrought  before  a  court-martial  for  neglect 
of  duty.  It  happened  under  the  management  of  my  imme- 
diate successor,  Duponchel,  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  perform- 
ance of  Halevy'a  '  (iuido  et  Genevra.'  Some  of  the  scenery 
caught  fli-e,  and,  hut  for  Duponchel's  presence  of  mind,  there 
would  have  been  a  panic  and  a  horrible  catastroplie.  Never- 
theless, the  cause  of  the  accident  had  to  be  ascertained,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  hrigadier  fireman  posted  at  the  spot 
where  the  mischief  began  had  been  asleep.  He  frankly  ad- 
mitted his  fault,  at  the  same  time  pleading  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asKed  the  captain, 
charged  with  the  report,  '  Such  a  thing  has  never  happened 
to  me  before,  mon  capitaine,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  keep  his  eyes  open  during  that  act.  You  need  not  take 
my  word,  hut  perhaps  yon  will  try  the  effect  yourself.'  The 
captain  did  try;  the  captain  sat  for  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  then  he  was  seen  to  leave  his 
place  hurriedly.  The  brigadier  and  his  men  were  severely 
reprimanded,  but  they  were  not  tried.  Out  of  respect  for 
HaUvy  the  matter  was  kept  a  secret. 

"  I  may  add,"  said  our  host,  "  that  the  pompier  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  judge  of  things  theatrical,  seeing  that  he  is  rarely 
away  from  the  stage  for  more  than  three  or  four  nights  at  a 
time.  I  remember  perfectly  well  that,  during  the  rehearsals 
of '  Robert  le  Diable,'  Meyerbeer  often  had  a  chat  with  them. 
Curiously  enough  he  now  and  then  made  littlp  alterations 

*  The  latter  pica  waa.  In  fnct,  advanced  In'  Pillet's  coaneel  in  the  tint  la- 
Btenoa,  on  Roqneplan'H  advice,  and  perhaps  influenced  the  ooiirt;  for  though  it 
save  a  verdiot  for  t)ic  plumtiff,  it  was  only  for  teuen  franca  (cho  pnce  of  the 
bUH),  and  coFta.  Tho  verdict  waa  based  uimn  the  "  conaideratlon  "  that  the 
dpfcndant  had  nut  CBiriod  out  altogether  the  promiao  set  forth  on  tbe  pro- 
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after  these  conversations.  I  am  not  insinuating  that  the 
great  composer  acted  upon  their  suggestions,  but  I  should 
not  at  all  wonder  if  he  had  done  so/' 

Alexandre  Dumas,  in  whose  honour,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  dinner  was  given,  had  an  excellent  memory,  and 
some  years  afterwards  profited  by  the  experiment.  I  tell  the 
story  as  it  was  given  to  us  subsequently  by  his  son.  Only  a 
few  friends  and  Alexandre  the  younger  were  present  at  the 
first  of  the  final  rehearsals  of  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  at 
the  Ambigu  Comique.  They  were  not  dress  rehearsals  proper, 
because  there  were  no  costumes,  and  the  scenery  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  cloth  and  some  wings.  Behind  one  of  the  latter 
they  had  noticed,  during  the  first  six  tableaux,  the  shining 
helmet  of  a  fireman  who  was  listening  very  attentively.  The 
author  had  noticed  him  too.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
tableau  the  helmet  suddenly  vanished,  and  the  father  remarked 
upon  it  to  his  son.  When  the  act  was  finished,  Dumas  went 
in  search  of  the  pompier,  who  did  not  know  him.  "  What 
made  you  go  away?  he  asked  him.  "Because  it  did  not 
amuse  me  half  as  much  as  the  others,"  was  the  answer. 
That  was  enough  for  my  father,"  said  the  younger  Dumas. 
There  and  then  he  went  to  B^raud's  room,  took  off  his  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  braces,  unfastened  the  collar  of  his  shirt — it 
was  the  only  way  he  could  work — and  sent  for  the  prompt 
copy  of  the  seventh  tableau,  which  he  tore  up  and  flung  into 
the  fire,  to  the  consternation  of  Beraud.  '  What  are  you  do- 
ing ? '  he  exclaimed.  '  You  see  what  I  am  doing ;  I  am  de- 
stroying the  seventh  tableau.  It  does  not  amuse  the  pom- 
pier. I  know  what  it  wants.'  And  an  hour  and  a  haK  later, 
at  the  termination  of  the  rehearsal,  the  actors  were  given  a 
fresh  seventh  tableau  to  study." 

I  have  come  back  by  a  roundabout  way  to  the  author  of 
**  Monte-Christo,"  because,  tout  chemin  avec  moi  m^ue  k 
Dumas ;  I  repeat,  he  constitutes  one  of  the  happiest  of  my 
recollections.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  willingly  ad- 
mit that  I  would  have  cheerfully  foregone  the  acquaintance 
of  all  the  other  celebrities,  perhaps  David  d 'Angers  excepted, 
for  that  of  Dumas  p^re. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  elder  Dumas  still  repre- 
sents to  me  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  French  nation  and 
few  of  their  bad  ones.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  be 
dull  in  his  society,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  con- 
tagious animal  spirits  only  showed  themselves  periodically  ot 
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■when  in  company.  It  was  what  the  French  have  so  aptly 
termed  "  la  joie  de  yivre,"  albeit  that  thej  rarely  associate 
the  phrase  with  any  one  not  in  the  spring  of  life.  With 
Dumas  it  waa  chronic  until  a  very  few  months  before  his 
death.  I  remembei*  calling  upon  him  shortly  after  the  din- 
ner of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  He  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Saint- Germain,  and  come  to  Paris  only  for  a  few  daya. 
"  Is  monsieur  at  home  ?  "  I  said  to  the  servant. 

"  He  is  in  liis  study,  monsieur,"  waa  the  answer.  "  Mon- 
eieur  can  go  in." 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  inner  apartment,  bo  1  said,  "  1  would  sooner  wait  until 
monsieur's  visitors  are  gone." 

"  Monaieur  has  no  visitors;  he  is  working,"  remarked  the 
servant  with  a  smile.  "  Monaieur  Duniaa  often  laughs  like 
this  at  his  work." 

It  was  true  enough,  the  novelist  was  alone,  or  rather  in 
company  with  one  of  his  characters,  at  whose  sallies  he  was 
Bim^y  roaring. 

Work,  in  fact,  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  like  everything  else 
he  undertook.  One  day  he  had  been  out  shooting,  between 
Villers-Cotterets  and  Compi^^e,  since  six  in  the  morning, 
and  had  killed  twenty-nine  birds.  "  I  am  going  to  make  up 
the  score  and  a  half,  and  tliea  I'll  have  a  sleep,  for  I  feel 
tired,"  he  said.  When  he  had  killed  his  thirtieth  partridge 
he  slowly  walked  back  to  the  farm,  where  his  son  and  friends 
found  him  about  four  hours  later,  toasting  himself  before  the 
fire,  his  feet  on  the  andirons,  and  twirling  hia  thumbs. 

"  What  are  you  sitting  trhere  for  like  that  'i "  asked  his 
son. 

"  Can't  you  see  ?    I  am  resting." 

"  Did  you  get  your  sleep? '' 

"  No,  I  didn't ;  it's  impossible  te  sleep  here.  Therti  is  an 
infernal  noise ;  what  with  the  sheep,  the  cowa,  the  pigs,  and 
the  rest,  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  wink." 

"  So  yon  have  been  sitting  here  for  the  last  four  hours, 
twirling  your  thumbs  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  been  writing  a  piece  in  one  act."  The  piece 
in  question  was  "Romulus,"  which  he  gave  to  Eegnier  to 
have  it  read  at  the  Comedie-Fran9aise,  under  a  pseudonym, 
and  OS  the  work  of  a  young  unknown  author.  It  was  accept- 
ed without  a  dissentient  vote. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  vouched  for  by  the  accounts  of 
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the  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Per  de  I'Ouest,  that  during 
the  three  years  Dumas  lived  at  Saint-Germain,  the  receipts 
increased  by  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  objected  that  railways  being  then  in  their  infancy 
the  increment  would  have  been  just  the  same  without  Dumas' 
presence  in  the  royal  residence,  but,  curiously  enough,  from 
the  day  he  left,  the  passenger  traffic  fell  to  its  previous  state. 
Dumas  had  simply  galvanized  the  sleepy  old  town  into  life, 
he  had  bought  the  theatre  where  the  artists  of  the  Comedie- 
Frangaise,  previous  to  supping  with  him,  came  to  play 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle  or  the  "  Demoiselles  de  Saint- 
Cyr,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  On  such  occasions,  there 
was  not  a  room  to  -be  had  at  the  hotels.  After  supper,  there 
were  twice  a  week  fireworks  on  the  Terrace,  which  could  be 
seen  from  Paris  and  from  Versailles,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Louis- Philippe,  who  really  attributed  the  change  to 
the  beneficence  of  his  reign,  although  he  failed  to  account 
for  the  continued  dulness  of  the  latter  royal  borough,  where 
he  himself  resided,  and  whose  picture-galleries  he  had  restored 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  besides  having  the  great  fount- 
ains to  play  every  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 

One  day  the  king  sent  for  M.  de  Montalivet,  and  told 
him  that,  though  gratified  at  the  revived  prosperity  of 
Saint-Germain,  he  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  gaiety  at 
Versailles. 

"  You  really  mean  it,  sire?"  asked  the  minister. 

"  Not  only  do  I  mean  it,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure." 

"  Well,  sire,  Alexandre  Dumas  has  lately  been  sentenced 
to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  for  neglecting  his  duty  in  the 
National  Guards :  make  an  order  for  him  to  spend  that  fort- 
night in  Versailles,  and  I  guarantee  your  Majesty  that  Ver- 
sailles will  be  lively  enough." 

Louis- Philippe  did  not  act  upon  the  suggestion.  The 
only  member  of  the  d'Orleans'  family  who  was  truly  sympa- 
thetic to  Dumas  was  the  king's  eldest  son,  whose  untimely 
death  shortly  afterwards  affected  the  great  novelist  very 
much,  albeit  that  he  frankly  acknowledged  to  regretting  the 
man  and  not  the  future  ruler ;  for  while  loudly  professing 
his  republican  creed,  he  never  pretended  to  overlook  his  in- 
debtedness to  Louis- Philippe,  when  Due  d'Orleans,  for  hav- 
ing befriended  him  ;  nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dumas' 
gratitude  was  far  greater  than  the  case  warranted.    Whftn^vcL 
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1847,  the  fancy  took  him  to  go  into  parliament,  he  naturally 
turned  to  the  borough  he-hnd  benefited  bo  much  by  his  stay 
there  — Saint-Germain,  and  Saint-Germain  denied  him. 
They  thought  him  too  immoral.  Dumas  waited  patiently 
for  another  opportunity,  which  did  not  come  uniil  the 
ioliowing  year,  when  tou is- Philippe  had  abdicated.  Ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  electors  at  Jotgny,  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  M.  de  Bouneli^re  to  reconcile  his  title  of  re- 
publican with  his  title  of  Marquia  de  la  Pailleterie,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  a  secretary  to  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
although  he  had  never  occupied  so  important  a  position  in 
the  Due  d'Orleans'  household.  His  reply  was  simply  scath- 
ing, and  I  give  it  in  full  as  the  papers  of  the  day  reproduced 
it,  "  No  doubt,"  he  said,  in  an  off-hand,  bantering  way,  "  I 
was  formerly  called  the  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  which  was 
my  father's  name,  and  of  which  I  was  very  proud,  being 
unable  then  to  c^aim  a  glorious  one  of  my  own  make.  But 
at  present,  when  I  am  somebody,  I  call  myself  Alexandre 
Dumas  and  nothing  more;  and  everybody  knows  me,  you 
among  the  rest — you,  you  absolute  nobody,  who  have  merely 
come  to  be  able  to  boast  to-morrow,  after  insulting  me  to- 
night, that  you  have  known  the  great  Dumas.  If  such  was 
your  ambition,  you  might  have  satisfied  it  without  failing  in 
the  common  courtesies  of  a  gentleman." 

When  the  applause  which  the  reply  provoked  had  sub- 
sided, Dumas  went  on :  "  There  is  also  no  doubt  about  my 
having  been  a  secretary  to  the  Due  d'Orleana,  and  that! 
have  received  all  kinds  of  favours  from  his  family.  If  you, 
citizen,  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  'the  mem- 
ory of  the  heart,'  allow  me  at  least  to  proclaim  here  in  m^ 
loudest  voice,  that  I  am  not,  and  that  I  entertain  towf'' 
this  royal  family  all  the  devotion  an  honoui-able  man 
feel." 

It  ia,  however,   not  my  intention  to  sketch  Alexandre' 
Dumas  as  a  politician,  for  which  career  I  considered  him 
singnlarly  unfit ;  but  the  speech  from  which  I  extracted  the 
foregoing  contains  a  few  lines  which,  more  than  thirty-five 
years  after  they  were  spoken,  cannot  fail  to  sti-ike  the  rf ""~ 
with  his  mar\-eUou8  foresight.     "  Geographically,"  he 
commenting  upon  the  political  state  of  Europe,  "  Prui 
has  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  like  it,  she  seems  to  be  ask 
and  to  gather  her  strength  in  order  to  swallow  everythi 
around  ner — Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and,  when 
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shall  have  swallowed  all  that,  you  will  find  that  Austria 
will  be  swallowed  in  its  turn,  and  perhaps,  alas,  France 
also." 

The  last  words,  as  may  be  imagined,  provoked  a  storm  of 
hisses ;  nevertheless,  he  kept  his  audience  spellbound  until 
midnight 

A  parliamentary  candidate,  however  eloquent,  who  flings 
his  constituents  into  the  river  when  they  happen  to  annoy 
him,  must  have  been  a  novelty  even  in  those  days,  and  that 
is  what  Dumas  did  to  two  brawlers  after  said  meeting,  just 
to  show  them  that  his  "  aristocratic  grip  "  was  worth  their 
"  plebeian  one." 

A  few  years  later,  at  a  dinner  at  Dumas',  in  the  Rue 
d' Amsterdam,  I  met  a  Monsieur  du  Chaffault  who  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  scenes  during  that 
memorable  day.  Until  the  morning  of  that  day,  M.  du 
Chaffault  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  great  novelist ;  in  the 
evening,  he  was  his  friend  for  life.  It  only  proves  once  more 
the  irresistible  fascination  Dumas  exercised  over  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  because  tlie  beginning  of  that 
friendship  cost  M.  du  Chaffault  six  hundred  francs,  the  ex- 
penses of  that  part  of  the  electoral  campaign.  The  story,  as 
told  by  M.  du  Chaffault  the  following  afternoon  in  the  Caf6 
Riche  to  Dr.  V6ron,  myself,  and  Joseph  Mery,  is  too  good  to 
be  missed.     I  give  it  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

"  I  was  about  twenty- four  then,  with  nothing  particular  to 
do,  and  a  moderate  private  income.  They  were  painting  and 
whitewashing  my  place,  a  few  miles  away  from  Sens,  and  I 
had  taken  up  my  quarters  in  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town. 
The  first  elections  under  the  second  republic  were  being 
held.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  everywhere,  and 
I  liked  it,  though  not  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  politics. 
This  was  in  May,  1848;  and  about  six,  one  morning  while  I 
was  still  in  bed,  the  door  of  my  room  was  suddenly  opened 
without  knocking,  and  what  seemed  to  me  a  big  black 
monster  stood  before  me.  There  was  a  pistol  lying  by  the 
side  of  me,  and  I  was  reaching  towards  it,  when  he  spoke. 
*  Don't  alarm  yourself,'  he  said;  'I  am  Alexandre  Dumas 
They  told  me  you  were  a  good  fellow,  and  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  a  service.' 

"  I  had  never  seen  Dumas  in  the  flesh,  only  a  portrait  of 
him,  but  I  recognized  him  immediately.  '  You  nave  often 
afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  but  I  confess  you 
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frightened  me,'  I  said.  '  AVhat,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you 
want  at  this  unholy  hour? ' 

" '  I  have  siept  here,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  landed  here  at 
midnight,  and  am  starting  for  Joigny  by-and-by,  to  attend  a 
political  meeting.  I  am  putting  up  as  a  member  for  your 
department.' 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  at  once,  Dumas  handed  me  my 
trousers,  and,  when  I  got  as  far  as  my  boots,  he  says,  '  Oh, 
while  I  think  of  it,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  a  pair  of 
boota ;  in  stepping  into  the  carriage,  one  of  mine  lias  come 
to  utter  grief,  and  there  is  no  shop  open,' 

"  As  yon  may  soe  for  yourselves,  I  am  by  no  means  a 
giant,  and  Dumas  ia  one.  1  pointed  this  out  to  him,  but  he 
did  not  even  answer  me.  He  had  caught  sight  of  three  or 
four  pair  of  boots  under  the  dressing-table,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  cbose  the  beat  pair  and  pulled  them  on, 
leaving  me  his  old  ones,  abeolutely  worn  out,  but  which  I 
have  preserved  in  my  library  at  home.  I  always  show  them 
to  my  visitors  as  the  thousand  and  first  volume  of  Alexandre 


"  By  the  time  he  got  the  boots  on  we  wero  friends,  as  if 
we  had  known  one  another  for  years  ;  aa  for  Dumas,  he  was 
'  theeing '  and  '  thouiug '  me  as  if  we  had  been  at  sohoo!  to- 
gether, 

"'You  are  going  to  Joigny?'!  said;  'I  know  a  good 
many  people  there,' 

" '  All  the  better,  for  I  am  going  to  take  you  along  with 
me.' 

"  Having  to  go  no  fnrtbor  than  Joigny,  and  being  taken 
thither  in  the  conveyance  of  my  newly-made  friend,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  provide  myself  with  an  extra  supply 
of  funds,  the  more  that  I  had  between  five  and  six  hundred 
francs  in  my  pocket.  In  a  abort  time  we  were  on  our  road, 
and  the  first  stage  of  three  hours  seemed  to  mo  as  many  min- 
utes. Whenever  we  passed  a  country  seat,  out  came  a  lot  of 
anecdotes  and  legends  connected  with  its  owners,  interlarded 
with  quaint  fancies  and  epigrams.  At  that  first  change  of 
horses  Dumas'  secretary  paid.  At  the  second,  Villevailles, 
Dumas  says, '  Have  you  got  twenty  francs  change?'  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  I  took  out  my  purse,  paid  the 
money,  and  put  down  in  my  pocket-book, '  Alexandre  Dumaa 

*  Alexandre  Duuins  had  a  marvolluUBly  Kmiill  foot. — EniTUR. 
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twenty  francs.*  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble,  as  I 
found  out  in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  moment  he  got  out  at 
Joigny,  he  rushed  off  in  a  hurry  without  troubling  about  any- 
thing. The  postilion  turned  to  me  for  his  money,  and  I  paid, 
and  put  down  once  more, '  Alexandre  Dumas,  thirty  francs.' 

"The  first  meeting  was  fixed  for  four,  at  the  theatre. 
They  applied  to  me  for  the  hire  of  the  building,  for  the  gas. 
I  went  on  paying,  but  I  no  longer  put  down  the  items,  saying 
to  myself, '  When  my  six  hundred  francs  are  gone,  my  little 
excursion  will  be  at  an  end,  and  I'll  go  back  to  Sens.'  The 
little  excursion  did  not  extend  to  more  than  one  day,  seeing 
that  1  had  to  settle  the  dinner  bill  at  the  Due  de  Bourgogne, 
Dumas  having  invited  every  one  he  met  on  his  way.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  one  thing,  that  I  did  not  have  ten  thousand 
francs  in  my  pocket  that  morning  in  order  to  prolong  my 
excursion  for  a  week  or  so.  But  next  morning  my  purse  was 
empty,  and  '  our  defeat  was  certain.'  I  had  already  identified, 
myself  with  Dumas'  aspirations,  so  I  returned  to  Sens  by 
myself,  but  overjoyed  at  having  seen  and  spoken  to  this  man 
of  genius,  who  is  richer  than  all  the  millionnaires  in  the 
world  put  together,  seeing  that  he  never  troubles  himself 
about  paying,  and  has  therefore  no  need  to  worry  about 
money.  Three  months  afterwards,  the  printer  at  Joigny 
drew  upon  me  for  a  hundred  francs  for  electioneering  bills, 
which,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  ordered,  but  which  draft  I 
settled  as  joyfully  as  I  had  settled  the  rest.  I  have  preserved 
the  di*af  t  with  the  boots ;  they  are  mementoes  of  my  first  two 
days'  friendship  with  my  dear  friend." 

At  the  first  blush,  all  this  sounds  very  much  as  if  we  were 
dealing  with  a  mere  Harold  Skimpole,  but  no  man  was  more 
unlike  Dickens'  creation  than  Alexandre  Dumas.  M.  du 
Chaffault  described  him  rightly  when  he  said  that  he  did 
not  worry  about  money,  not  even  his  own.  "My  biog- 
rapher," Dumas  often  said,  "  will  not  fail  to  point  out  that 
1  was  '  a  panier  perc6,'  *  neglecting,  as  a  matter  of  course," 
to  mention  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  not  1  who  made  the  holes." 

The  biographers  have  not  been  quite  so  unjust  as  that. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  them  knew  Dumas  intimately,  and 
they  were  so  intent  upon  sketching  the  playwright  and  the 
novelist  that  they  neglected  the  man.     They  could  have  had 


♦  Literally,  a  basket  with  holes  in  it  \  figuratively,  the  term  applied  to  irre« 
claimable  spendthrifts.— Editor. 
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the  storieB  of  Alexandre  Damaa' improvidence  with  regard 
to  himself  and  his  generosity  to  others  for  the  asking  from 
hia  ftttniliara.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  have  onlj  told 
these  stories  in  a  fragmentary  way ;  a  complete  collection  of 
them  would  be  impossible,  for  no  one,  not  even  Dumas  him- 
self,  knew  half  the  people  whom  he  befriended.  In  that 
very  apartment  of  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam  which  I  mentioned 
jnat  now,  the  hoard  was  free  to  any  and  every  one  who  chose 
to  come  in.  Not  once,  but  a  score  of  times,  have  I  heard 
Dumaa  ask,  after  this  or  that  man  had  left  the  table,  "  Who 
is  he?  what's  his  name?"  Whosoever  came  with,  or  at  the 
tail,  not  of  a  friend,  but  of  a  simple  acq^uaintancc,  especially 
if  the  acquaintance  happened  to  wear  skirts,  was  immediately 
invited  to  breakfast  or  dinnei  as  the  case  might  be.  Count 
de  Cherville  once  told  me  that'Diimas,  having  taken  a  house 
at  Varenne-Saint-Hilaire,,  his  second  month's  bill  for  meat 

.alone  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  francs.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  hia  household  consisted  of  himself,  two  secre- 
taries, and  three  servants,  and  that  money  went  a  great  deal 
further  than  it  does  at  present,  especially  in  provincial  France, 
in  some  parts  of  which  living  is  still  very  cheap.  In  conse- 
quence of  one  of  those  financial  crises,  which  were  absolntely 
periodical  with  Alexandre  Dumas,  M.  de  Cherville  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  leave  Paris  for  a  while,  and  to  take  up 
his  quarters  with  him.  All  went  comparatively  well  as  long 
as  he  was  M.  de  Cherville's  guest ;  but,  having  taken  a  liking 
to  the  neighbourhood,  ho  rented  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
furniahed  it  from  garret  to  cellar  in  the  most  expensive  way, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  it. 
Exclusive  of  the  furniture,  he  spent  between  fifteen  thou- 
sand and  eighteen  thousand  francs  on  hangings,  painting, 
and  repairs.  The  parasites  and  harpies  which  M.  de  Oher- 
ville  had  kept  at  hay  came  down  upon  him  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts.     "  And  how  long,  think  you,  did  Dumas  stay  in  hia 

■new  domicile  ?  Three  months,  not  a  day  more  nor  less.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  furniture  did  not  fetch  a  quarter  of 
its  cost ;  the  repairs,  the  decorating,  etc.,  were  so  much  sheer 
waste :  for  the  incoming  tenant  refused  to  refund  a  cent  for 
it,  and  Dumas,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Italy, 
would  not  wait  for  a  more  liberal  or  conscientious  one,  lest 
he  should  have  the  rent  of  the  empty  house  on  hia  shoulders 
also.  Luckily,  I  took  care  that  he  should  pocket  the  pr<^ 
ceeda  of  the  sale  of  the  furniture."  ^ 
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This  last  sentence  wants  explaining.  As  a  rule,  when  a 
man  sells  his  sticks,  he  pockets  the  money.  But  the  in- 
stance just  mentioned  was  the  only  one  in  which  Dumas  had 
the  disposal  of  his  household  goods.  The  presiding  divinity 
invariably  carried  them  away  with  her  when  she  had  to  make 
room  for  a  successor,  and  these  successions  generally  oc- 
curred once,  sometimes  twice,  a  year.  '•  La  reine  est  morte, 
rive  la  reine."  The  new  sovereign,  for  the  first  few  days  of 
her  reign,  had  to  be  content  with  bare  walls  and  very  few 
material  comforts ;  then  the  nest  was  upholstered  afresh,  and 
"  il  n'y  avait  rien  de  change  en  la  d^meure,  sauf  le  nom  de 
la  maitresse." 

Consequently,  though  for  forty  years  Alexandre  Dumas 
could  not  have  earned  less  than  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum ;  though  he  neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled ; 
though,  in  spite  of  his  mania  for  cooking,  he  himself  was  the 
most  frugal  eater — the  beef  from  the  soup  of  the  previous 
day,  grilled,  was  his  favourite  dish, — it  rained  writs  and  sum- 
monses around  him,  while  he  himself  was  frequently  without 
a  penny. 

M.  du  Chaffault  one  day  told  me  of  a  scene  a  propos  of 
this  which  is  worth  reproducing.  He  was  chatting  to  Dumas 
in  his  study,  when  a  visitor  was  shown  in.  He  turned  out 
to  be  an  Italian  man  of  letters  and  refugee,  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  M.  du  Chaffault  could  not  well  make  out  what 
was  said,  because  they  were  talking  Italian,  but  all  at  once 
Dumas  got^  up  and  took  from  the  wall  behind  him  a  mag- 
nificent pistol,  one  of  a  pair.  The  visitor  walked  off  with  it, 
to  M.  du  Chaffault's  surprise.  When  he  was  gone,  Dumas 
turned  to  his  friend  and  explained :  "  He  was  utterly  penni- 
less, and  so  am  I ;  so  I  gave  him  the  pistol." 

"  Great  Heavens,  you  surely  did  not  recommend  him  to 
go  and  make  an  end  of  himself  !"  interrupted  du  Chaf- 
fault. 

Dumas  burst  out  laughing.  "  Of  course  not.  I  merely 
told  him  to  go  and  sell  or  pawn  it,  and  leave  me  the  fellow 
one,  in  case  some  other  poor  wretch  should  want  assistance 
while  I  am  so  terribly  hard  up." 

And  yet,  in  this  very  Rue  d'Amsterdam,  whether  Dumas 
was  terribly  impecunious  or  not,  the  dejeuner,  which  gen- 
erally began  at  about  half-past  eleven,  was  rarely  finished 
before  half -past  four,  because  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
fresh  contingents  arrived  to  be  fed,  and  communication  waa 
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kept  up  between  tho  apartment  and  the  butcher  for  corre- 
sponding fresh  supplies  of  beefsteaks  and  cutlets. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  it  mined  aummonses,  and  writa, 
and  other  law  documents  ?  But  no  one  took  much  notice 
of  these,  not  even  one  of  the  four  secretaries,  who  was  spe- 
cially appointed  to  look  after  these  things.  If  I  remember 
aright,  his  name  was  Hirscbler.  The  names  of  the  other 
three  secretaries  were  Rusconi,  Viellot,  and  Fontaine.  Un- 
fortunately, Hirechler  was  as  dilatory  as  his  master,  and, 
until  the  process-server  claimed  a  personal  interview,  aa  in- 
different. These  "liwbs  of  the  law"  were  marvellously 
polite.  I  was  present  one  day  at  an  interview  between  one 
of  these  and  Hirachler,  for  Diimaa'  dwelling  was  absolutely 
and  literally  the  glass  house  of  the  ancient  philosopher — 
with  this  difference,  that  no  one  threw  any  stones /ro»i  it. 
There  was  no  secret,  no  skeleton  in  the  cupboard ;  the  im- 
pecuuiosity  and  the  recurrent  periods  of  plenty  were  both  as 
open  aa  the  day. 

The  "man  of  law"  and  Hirschler  began  by  shaking 
hands,  for  they  were  old  acquaintances ;  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  process-server  in  Paris  who  was  not  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Dumas.  After  which  the  visitor  informed 
Hirscbler  that  he  had  come  to  distrain. 

"To  distrain?  I  did  not  know  we  bad  got  as  far  as  that," 
said  Hirscbler.  "  Wait  a  moment.  I  must  go  and  see."  It 
meant  that  Hirscbler  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  stood  a 
large  oaken  sideboard,  in  a  capacious  drawer  of  which  all  the 
law  documents,  no  matter  by  whom  received,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately thrown,  to  be  fished  out  when  the  "  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  "  came,  and  not  until  then. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Hirscbler,  but  not  in  the  least  wor- 
ried or  excited  "  1  really  did  not  know  we  had  got  as  far  as 
that.  I  must  ask  yon  to  wait  another  minute.  1  suppose  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  total  amount  will  do  for  tho  pres- 
ent ?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  process-server  with  moat 
exquisite  politeness.  "  Try  what  you  can  do.  I  fancy  that 
with  a  third  I  may  manage  to  stop  proceedings  for  a  while." 

The  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  debt  was  rarely  in  the 
bouse ;  messengers  had  to  be  despatched  for  it  to  Cadot,  the 
publisher,  or  to  the  cashier  of  the  Moniieur,  ConstiluHonnel, 
or  Steele.  Meanwhile  the  process- server  was  feasted  in  a 
enmptaoua  way,  and  when  the  messenger  returned  with  the 
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Bum  in  question,  Hirschler  and  the  process-server  shook  hands 
once  more,  with  the  most  cordial  au  revoir  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  process-server  reappeared 
upon  the  scene  in  a  few  months.  The  comedy  had  often ^ 
many  as  a  dozen  representations,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  great  number  of  Dumas'  debts  were  paid  six  or  seven 
times  over.  Even  sixpence  a  line  of  sixty  letters  did  not  suf- 
fice to  keep  pace  with  such  terrible  improvidence,  though  the 
remuneration  was  much  more  frequently  fourpence  or  five- 
pence.  It  rarely  rose  to  sevenpence  halfpenny,  but  in  all 
cases  a  third  went  to  Dumas'  collaborateurs,  another  third  to 
his  creditors,  and  the  rest  to  himself. 

I  have  allowed  my  pen  to  ruu  away  with  me.  One  more 
story,  and  then  I  leave  Alexandre  Dumas  for  the  present.  It 
is  simply  to  show  that  he  would  have  squandered  the  fortune 
of  all  the  Rothschilds  combined :  I  repeat,  not  on  himself ; 
he  would  have  given  it  away,  or  allowed  it  to  be  taken.  He 
had  no  notion  of  the  value  of  money.  About  a  year  after  I 
had  made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  ill  at  Saint-Germain,  and 
I  went  to  see  him.  His  dog  had  bitten  him  severely  in  the 
right  hand ;  he  was  in  bed,  and  obliged  to  dictate.  His  son 
had  just  left  him,  and  he  told  me,  adding,  "  C'est  un  coeur 
d'or,  cet'  Alexandre."  Seeing  that  I  did  not  ask  what  had 
elicited  the  praise,  he  began  telling  me. 

"  This  morning  I  received  six  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 
Just  now  Alexandre  was  going  up  to  Paris,  and  he  says,  '  111 
take  fifty  francs.' 

"  1  did  not  pay  attention,  or  must  have  misunderstood ; 
at  any  rate  I  replied, '  Don't  take  as  much  as  that ;  leave  me 
a  hundred  francs.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  father  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  am  telling 
you  that  I  am  going  to  take  fifty  francs.' 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said.  '  I  understood  you  were 
going  to  take  six  hundred.'  " 

He  would  have  considered  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  his  son  to  take  six  hundred  and  leave  him  fifty ; 
just  as  he  considered  it  the  most  natural  thing  to  bare  his  arm 
and  to  have  a  dozen  leeches  put  on  it,  because  his  son,  when 
a  boy  of  eight,  having  met  with  an  accident,  would  not  con- 
sent to  blood-letting  of  that  kind.  In  vain  did  the  father  tell 
him  that  the  leeches  did  not  hurt.  "  Well,  put  some  on  your- 
self, and  then  I  will."  And  the  giant  turned  up  his  sleeves, 
and  did  as  he  was  told. 
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le  libretto  of  BalfeV  "Bohemian  Girl"— M,  de  Saint-GcoriraH  prevails 
upon  the  father  to  let  hia  son  study  in  Paris  for  tire  yenm,  and  to  provide 
for  him  during  that  time— The  aupnlies  are  stopped  on  the  last  day  of  tfaa 
flftfa  year— Flotow,  at  tho  advico.  of  M.  de  Saint-Ueor^ce,  stays  on  and  lives 
by  giving  piano-leBsons— ^HU  ewthly  poasewlonn  at  his  ornt  suceeaa— "  Kob 
Boy"  at  the  lldtol  Castellane — ^Lnrd  Granville's  opinion  of  the  mosio — 
The  Rotel  Castellane  and  some  Paris  Mlona  during  Louia-PhiUypc'a  reign 
—The  Princeaao  de  Lieven's,  M.  Thicra',  et«.— What  Madame  de  Girardin's 
was  like— Victor  Hugo's— Porpetiial  adoration-,  very  artistic,  but  nothli^ 
to  eat  or  to  drink— The  salon  of  the  arabaasador  of  the  Two  Sieiliea— Loid 
■nd  Lady  Gnmville  at  the  Engiiah  Embaaay — The  salon  of  Count  Apponyi 
—A  story  connected  with  it — Furniture  and  entertBininents — Cahea.  icea, 
and  tea ;  no  ehampagne  u  durinof  the  Second  Empire— The  Hotel  Caatel- 
lane  and  iU  amateur  tfaeHtricals — Klval  cmnpanies — No  under-studiea — 
Lord  Brougham  at  the  Hotel  CBataliaDe- His  bad  Fnincb  and  hlf  WOold- 
be  Don  Juanism— A  French  rendering  of  8hDkespearc''s  "  There  is  but  ona 
step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculoUJi,^'  as  applied  ta  Lonl  Brougham 
— He  nearly  acceptea  part  in  a  force  where  his  bad  French  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  Domio  effect — His  succGKaor  as  a  murderer  of  the  langunjce — M.  de 
Saint- Georges— Like  MoHerc,  he  reads  his  play*  to  his  housekeeper— When 
the  latter  is  not  aatisSed,  the  dinner  in  spoilt,  however  great  the  sucoen  of 
the  play  In  public  ustlmalioa- Grout  men  and  their  housekeepeiH- Tumor, 
Jean  Jacques  Rojuiseau,  Eugene  Delacroix. 

Next  to  Dumae,  the  m»Ti  who  ia  uppermost  in  my  recol- 
lections ol  that  period  is  Dr.  Louis  V§ron,  the  founder  of  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  which  was  the  precarsor  of  the  Revtu  des 
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Detae  Mondes;  Dr  Veron,  under  whose   management  the 
Paris  Op6ra  rose  to  a  degree  of  perfection  it  has  never  at- 
tained aince ;  Dr.  Veron,  who,  aa  Borne  one  said,  was  as  much 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  Paris  during  the  flrst  half 
.  of  the  nineteenth  centary  as  was  Napoleon  I.  of  the  history 
I  of  France ;  Dr.  V^roo,  than  whom  there  has  been  no  more 
'  miginal  figure  in  any  civilized  community  before  or  since, 
with  the  exception,  iwrhaps,  of  Phineaa  Barnum,  to  whom, 
however,  he  Was  infinitely  superior  in  education,  tact,  and 


Dr.  VePon  baa  written  his  own  "  Memoirs  "  in  six  bulky 
Tolumea,  to  which  be  added  a  seventh  a  few  years  later. 
They  are  fnll  of  interesting  facta  from  buginnmg  to  end, 
especially  to  those  who  did  not  know  intimately  the  anthor 
or  the  times  of  which  he  treats.  Those  who  did  are  tempted 
to  repeat  the  mot  of  Diderot  when  they  gave  him  the  portrait 
of  his  father.  "  This  is  my  Sunday  father ;  I  want  my  every- 
day father."  The  painter,  in  fact,  had  represented  the  worthy 
cutler  of  Langres  in  his  best  coat  and  wig,  etc. ;  not  as  his 
eon  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him.  The  Dr.  Vfiron  of 
the  "  Memoirs  "  is  not  the  Dr.  Veron  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
nor  the  Dr.  Veron  of  the  avani-scene  in  his  own  theatre,  snor- 

a  duet  with  Anber,  and  "  keeping  better  time  than  the 

tt  composer  himself ; "  he  is  not  the  Dr.  Veron  full  of  fads 
id  superstitions  and  uniformlv  kind,  "  because  kindness  is 
&  rule  a  capital  investment ; '  he  is  not  the  cheerful  pessi- 
mist  we  knew ;  he  is  a  grumbling  optimist,  as  the  journalista 
of  his  time  have  painted  him ;  in  short,  in  his  book  he  is  a 
quasi-philanthropic  illusion,  while  in  reality  he  was  a  hard- 
heart™,  shrewd  business  man  who  did  good  by  stealth  now 
and  then,  but  nerer  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 

The  event  which  proved  the  starting-point  of  Dr.  Veron's 
celebrity  was  neither  of  his  own  making  nor  of  his  own  seek- 
ing. Though  it  happened  when  I  was  a  mere  lad,  I  hare 
heard  it  discnssed  in  after-years  sufficiently  often  and  by  very 
good  authorities  to  he  confident  of  my  facts.  In  June,  1831, 
ur.  V^ron  took  the  management  of  the  Paris  Opf  ra,  which 
np  till  then  had  been  governed  on  the  style  of  the  old  regime, 
namely,  by  three  gentlemen  of  the  king's  household  with  a 
working  director  under  them.  The  royal  privy  purse  was 
Tirtually  responsible  for  its  liabilities.  Louis- Philippe  shift- 
ed the  burden  of  that  responsibility  on   the   State,  and 

tited  its  extent.    The  three  gentlemen  of  the  Iring's  house- 
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hold  were  replaced  by  a  royal  commissioner,  and  the  yearly 
subsidy  fixed  at  £32,600 ;  still  a  pretty  round  sum,  which  liaa 
been  reduced  since  by  jEaOO  only. 

At  Dr.  Veron's  tidvent,  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  Oiable" 
wa3,  what  they  call  in  theatrical  parlance,  "underlined,"  or, 
if  not  underlined,  at  least  definitely  accepted.  Only  one 
work  oE  his  had  at  that,  time  been  heard  in  Paris,  "  II  Crociato 
in  Egitto." 

Ir.  is  difficult  to  determine,  after  so  many  years,  whether 
Dr.  Vfiron,  notwithstanding  his  artistic  instincts,  was  greatly 
Emitten  with  the  German  composer's  masterpiece.  It  has 
often  been  argued  that  he  was  not,  because  he  insisted  upon 
an  indemnity  of  forty  thousand  francs  from  the  Government 
towards  the  cost  of  its  production.  In  the  case  of  a  man  like 
Veron,  this  proves  nothing  at  all.  He  may  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  merits  of  "  Bobert  le  Diable," 
and  as  thoroughly  confident  of  ita  success  with  the  public, 
though  DO  manager,  not  even  the  most  experienced,  can  be ; 
it  would  not  have  prevented  him  from  squeezing  the  forty 
thousand  francs  from  the  minister  on  the  plea  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  was  imposed  upon  him  by  a  treaty  of 
his  predecessor.  To  Dr.  V^ron's  credit  be  it  said  that  he 
might  have  saved  himself  the  hard  tussle  he  liad  with  the 
minister  by  simply  applying  for  the  money  to  Meyerbeer 
himself,  who  would  have  given  il  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, rather  than  see  the  success  of  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  jeop- 
ardized by  inefficient  mounting,  although  up  to  the  last 
Meyerbeer  could  never  make  up  his  mind  whether  magnificent 
scenery  and  gorgeous  dresses  were  an  implied  compliment  or 
the  reverse  to  the  musical  value  of  his  compositions.  A  pro- 
pus  of  this  there  is  a  very  characteristic  story.  At  one  of  the 
final  dress-rehearsals  of  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  Meyerbeer  felt 
much  upset.  At  the  sight  of  that  beautiful  set  of  the  cloister 
of  Saiute-Rosalie,  where  the  nuns  rise  from  their  tombs,  at 
the  effect  produced  by  the  weird  procession,  Meyerbeer  came 
up  to  V6ron. 

"  My  dear  director,"  he  eaid,  "  I  perceive  well  enough  that 
you  do  not  depend  upon  the  opera  itself ;  you  are,  in  fact, 
running  after  a  spectacular  success." 

"  tt^it  till  the  fourth  act,"  replied  Vferon,  who  was  above 
all  logical.    . 

The  curtain  rose  upon  the  fourth  act,  and  what  did  Meyer- 
beer behold?    Instead  of  the  vast,  grandiose  apartment  he 


had  conceive 
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L  conceived  for  Isabella,  Princess  of  Sicily,  he  found  a 
mean,  shabby  set,  which  would  have  been  deemed  scarcely 
good  enough  for  a  minor  theatre. 

"Decidedly,  my  dear  director,"  said  Meyerbeer,  with  a 

bitter  twinge  in   his  features   and  voice,  "I  perceive  well 

enough  that  you  have  no  faith  in  my  score ;  vou  did  not  even 

.      dare  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  set.    I  would  willingly  have 

^  |)aid  for  it  myself." 

^U       And  he  would  willingly  have  paid  for  it,  because  Meyer- 
^^%eer  was  not  only  very  rich,  but  very  {reueroua. 

^P       "It  is  a  very  funny  thing,"  said  Lord ,  as  he  came 

"  into  the  Cafe  de  Paris  one  morning,  many  years  afterwards; 
"  there  are  certain  days  in  the  week  when  the  Rue  Le  Pele- 
tier  seems  to  be  swarming  with  beggars,  and,  what  is  funnier 
Btill,  they  don't  take  any  notice  of  me.  I  pass  absolutely 
L|Bcot-free." 

"  I'll  bet,"  remarked  Roger  de  Beaavoir,  "  that  they  are 
Maying  '  Robert  le  Diable '  or '  Les  Huguenots '  to-night,  and 
in  assure  you  that  I  have  not  seen  the  bills." 
"  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  they  are  playing  '  Les  Hugue- 

lota '  to-night,   replied  Lord ;  "  but  what  has  that  to  do 

Kith  it?  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Paris  beggars  manifest  a 
rticular  predilection  for  Meyerbeer's  operas,  and  that  they 
B  booking  tlieir  places  on  the  days  they  are  performed." 
"  It's  simply  this,"  explained  De  Beauvoir :  "  both  Hossini 
cad  Meyerbeer  never  fail  to  conie  ot  a  morning  to  look  at  the 
tills,  and  when  the  latter  finds  his  name  on  them,  he  is  so 
overjoved  that  he  absolutely  empties  his  pocketa  of  all  the 
cash  tuey  contain.  Notwithstanding  his  many  years  of  sue- 
ceas,  he  is  still  afraid  that  the  publiirs  liking  for  his  music  is 
merely  a  passing  fancy,  and  as  every  additional  performance 
decreases  this  apprehension,  he  thinks  he  cannot  be  suf^- 
oiently  thankful  to  Providence.     His  gratitude  shows  itself 


I 
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I  made  it  my  business  subsequently  to  verify  what  I  con- 
sidered De  Boauvoir's  fantastical  statement,  and  I  found  it 
Hubstantially  correct. 

To  return  to  Dr.  V^ron,  who,  there  is  no  doubt,  did  the 
I  beat  he  could  for  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  to  which  and  to  the 
■■talent  of  Taglioni  he  owed  his  fortune.  At  the  same  time,  it 
I  vould  be  robbing  him  of  part  of  his  glory  did  we  not  state 
Rihat  the  success  of  that  great  work  might  have  been  less  sig- 
ftnalbntfor  him;  both  his  predecessors  and  successors  had 
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and  have  Btill  equally  good  chances  without  having  availed 
theniBelvea  of  them,  either  iu  the  interest  of  lyrical  art  or  in 
that  of  the  public. 

I  compared  Dr,  V^ron  just  now  to  Phiiieas  Bamum,  and 
the  comparison  was  not  made  at  random.  Dr.  Vfron  was 
really  the  inventor  of  the  newspaper  puff  direct  and  indirect 
— of  that  personal  journalism  which  records  the  slightest 
deed  or  gesture  of  the  popular  theatrical  manager,  and  which 
at  the  present  day  is  carried  to  eacess.  And  all  his  subor- 
dinates and  co-workers  were  made  to  share  the  advantages  of 
the  system,  because  their  slightest  doings  also  reflected  glory 
upon  him.  An  artist  filling  at  a  moment's  notice  the  part  of 
a  fellow-artist  who  had  become  suddenly  ill,  a  carpenter  sav- 
ing by  his  presence  of  mind  the  situation  at  a  critical  junct- 
ure, had  not  only  his  paragraph  in  next  morning's  papers, 
but  a  whole  column,  containing  the  salient  facts  of  his  life 
and  career.  It  was  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of 
the  first  Napoieon,  acknowledging  the  daring  deeds  of  their 
Braallest  as  well  as  of  their  foremost  aids — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  French  captain  found  it  convenient  to  sup- 
press them  now  and  then,  and  that  Dr.  V&roii  never  at- 
tempted to  do  BO.  When  the  idea  of  putting  down  these 
notes  first  entered  my  mind,  I  looked  over  some  files  of  news- 
papers of  that  particular  period,  and  there  was  scarcely  one 
between  1831  and  1835  that  did  not  contain  a  lengthy  refer- 
ence to  the  Grand  Optra  and  its  director.  I  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  bulletins  the  great  Napoleon  dictated  on  the 
battle-field.  I  have  also  seen  a  collection  of  posters  relating 
to  the  same  brilliant  reign  at  the  Opfira.  Of  course,  com- 
pared to  the  eloquent  effusions  and  ingenious  attempts  of  the 
contemporary  theatrical  manager  to  bait  the  public,  Vfirou's 
are  mere  child's  play ;  still  we  must  remember  that  the  art  of 
pufflng  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  as  such,  some  of  them  are 
worth  copying.  The  public  was  not  so  Nasi,  and  it  swallowed 
the  bait  eageriy.     Here  they  are. 

"  To-morrow  tenth  performance  of  ...  ,  which  hence- 
forth will  only  be  played  at  rare  intervals. 

"  To-morrow  twentieth  performance  of  ...  ;  positively 
the  last  before  the  departure  of  M.  ... 

"  To-morrow  seventeenth  performance  of  ...  ;  reappear- 
ance of  Madame  .  .  . 

"  To-morrow  fifteenth  performance  of  ,  .  .  by  all  the 
principal  artists  who  '  created '  the  parts. 
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"  To-morrow  thirtieth  performance  of  .  .  .     The  third 

I  scene  of  the  second  act  will  be  played  as  on  the  first  night. 

■        "■  To-morrow  twentieth  performance  of  ...  ,  which  can 
only  be  played  for  a  limited  number  of  nights. 

"  To-morrow  sixteenth  performance  of  .  .  .  In  the  Bali- 
Room  Scene  a  new  paa  de  Chliles  will  be  introduced. 

^"  To-morrow  thirtieth  performance  of  .  .  .  This  success- 
ful  work  must  be  momentarily  suspended  owing  to  previoua 
arrange  ment  a. " 
Childish  as  these  liuea  may  look  to  the  present  generation, 
they  prod  need  a  fortune  of  £2000  a  year  to  Dr.  V6ron  in  four 
years,  and,  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  '32,  when 
"  Robert  le  Diable  "  was  in  the  Hush  of  its  success,  would  have 
produced  another  £1000  per  annum.  At  that  time  Dr.  Veron 
had  already  been  able  to  put  aside  £^4,00U,  and  he  might 
have  easily  closed  his  theatre  during  those  terrible  months; 
but,  like  Molifire,  he  asked  himself  what  would  become  of  all 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  had  not  put  aside 
anything ;  so  he  made  his  savinrs  into  ten  parcels,  intending 
toQold  out  as  many  months  witnout  asking  help  of  any  one. 
Five  of  the  parcels  went.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month  the  cholera  abated ;  by  the  end  it  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. 

Those  who  would  infer  from  this  that  Dr.  Vcron  was  in- 
diEferent  to  money,  would  make  a  great  mistake.  Bnt  he 
wonld  not  allow  his  love  of  it  to  get  the  upjier  hand,  to  come 
between  him  and  his  conscience,  to  make  him  commit  either 
A  dishonest  or  a  foolish  act.  By  a  foolish  act  lie  meant  head- 
long speculation.  When  the  shares  of  the  Northern  Rail' 
way  were  allotted.  Dr.  Veron  owned  the  C'07iKHtuiioiiiiel ; 
150  shares  were  allotted  to  him,  which  at  that  moment  repre- 
sented a  clear  profit  of  60,000  irancs,  they  being  400  francs 
above  par.  Or.  Veron  made  up  his  mind  to  realize  there  and 
then.  But  it  was  already  late;  the  Bourse  was  closed,  the 
stockbrokers  had  finished  business  for  the  day.  He,  however, 
met  one  on  the  Boulevards,  who  gave  him  a  cheque  for  55,000 
francs  on  the  Bank  of  France,  which  could  only  be  cashed 
next  day.  The  shares  were  left  meanwhile  in  Dr.  Veron'a 
possession.  Three  minutes  after  the  bargain  was  concluded 
Dr.  Vfiroa  went  back  to  his  office.  "  I  must  have  ready 
money  for  this,  or  decline  the  transaction,"  he  said.     The 

I  stockbroker,  by  applying  to  two  of  hia  colleagues,  managed 
'"I  scrape  together  50,000  francs.     Dr.  Veron  gave  Mm  & 
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receipt  in  full,  returned  home,  ainging  as  he  went  the  French 
Tcreion  of  "  A  bird  in  the  hand,"  etc. 

V6ron  was  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  had  fads.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  take  a  railway  journey.     It  waa 

fenerally  known  in  France  at  that  time  that,  in  the  early 
aya  of  locomotion  by  steam.  Queen  Victoria  had  held  a 
similar  objection.  Veron,  when  twitted  with  his  objection, 
invariably  replied,  "  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Queen  of 
England  is  leas  enlightened  than  any  of  you,  and  she  will 
not  enter  a  railway  carriage."  But  one  day  the  report  spread 
that  the  queen  had  made  a  journey  from  Windsor  to  London 
by  the  "  iron  horse,"  and  then  V&ron  was  sorely  pressed.  He 
had  his  answer  ready.  "  The  Queen  of  England  has  got  a 
successor :  the  V^ron  dynasty  begins  and  ends  with  me.  I 
must  take  care  to  make  it  la.st  as  long  as  possible."  He  stuck 
to  his  text  till  the  end  of  his  life.  ' 

On  no  considei'ation  would  Veron  have  sat  down  "  thirteen 
at  table."  Once  or  twice  when  the  guests  and  host  made  up 
that  number,  his  coachman's  son  was  sent  for,  dressed,  and 
made  presentable,  and  joined  the  party ;  at  others  he  politely 
requested  two  or  three  of  ns  to  go  and  dine  at  the  CafiJ  de 
Paris,  and  to  have  the  bill  sent  to  him.  We  drew  lots  as  to 
who  was  to  go. 

It  was  through  Dr.  Vf-ron  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  operatic  celebrities — Meyerbeer,  Half  vy,  Auber, 
Duprez,  etc. ;  for  though  he  had  abdicated  his  directorship 
seven  or  eight  years  before  we  met,  he  was  perhaps  a  greater 
power  then  in  the  lyrical  world  than  at  the  date  of  liis 
reign. 

It  was  at  Dr.  Veron's  that  I  saw  Mdlle.  Taglioni  for  the 
first  time — off  the  stage.  It  must  have  been  in  1844,  for  she 
had  not  been  in  Paris  since  1840,  when  I  had  seen  her  dance 
at  the  Opera.  I  had  only  seen  her  dance  once  before  that,  in 
'36  or  '37,  bat  I  was  altogether  too  young  to  judge  then.  I 
own  that  in  1840  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  and  my  dis- 
appointment was  shared  by  many,  because  some  of  my  friends, 
to  whom  I  communicated  my  impressions,  told  me  that  her 
three  years'  absence  had  made  a  vast  difference  in  her  art. 
In  '44  it  was  still  worse ;  her  performances  gave  rise  to  many 
a  spiteful  epigram,  for  she  herself  invited  comparison  between 
her  former  glory  and  her  decline,  by  dancing  in  one  of  her 
most  successful  creations,  "L'Ombre."  Those  most  leniently 
disposed   towards  her   thought  what  Alfred  de   Musset  so 


ffnoefnlly  expressed  when  requested  to  write  some  versea  in 
Ber  album. 

"  Si  vous  ne  voulez  plus  danwr. 
Si  voua  ne  fuites  que  passer 
Siir  ce  grand  theatre  si  sombre, 
Ne  courez  pea  upna  votre  ombre 
Bt  tfichex  de  nous  In  laisser." 

My  disappointment  with  the  ballerina  was  as  nothing, 
however,  to  my  disappointment  with  the  woman.  I  had 
heen  able  to  determine  for  myself  before  then  that  Marie 
Taglioni  was  by  no  means  a  good-looking  woman,  but  I  did 
not  expect  her  to  be  so  plain  as  she  was.  That,  after  all,  was 
not  her  fault ;  but  she  might  have  tried  to  make  amende  for 
her  lack  of  personal  charms  by  her  amiability.  She  rarely 
attempted  to  do  bo,  aud  never  with  Frenchmen.  Her  recep- 
tion of  them  was  freezing  to  a  degree,  and  on  the  occasions — 
few  and  far  between — when  she  thawed,  it  was  with  Eussiana, 
Englishmen,  or  Viennese.  Any  male  of  the  Latin  races  she 
held  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally  at  arm's  length.  Of 
the  gracefulness,  so  apparent  on  the  stage,  even  in  lier  decline, 
there  was  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  private  life.  One  of  her 
sbonldera  was  higher  than  the  other;  she  limped  slightly, 
and,  moreover,  waddled  like  a  duck.  The  pinched  mouth 
was  firmly  set ;  there  was  no  sm  ilo  on  the  colourless  lips,  and 
flhe  replied  to  bne's  remarks  in  monosyllables. 

Truly  she  had  suffered  a  cruel  wrong  at  the  hands  of  men 
■ — of  one  man,  bien  entendu;  nevertlielees,  the  wonder  to 
most  people  who  knew  her  was  not  that  Comte  Gilbert  de 
Voiains  should  have  left  her  so  soon  after  their  marriage,  but 
that  he  should  have  married  her  at  all.  "  The  fact  was,"  said 
some  one  with  whom  I  discussed  the  marriage  one  day,  "that 
De  Voiains  considered  himself  in  honour  bound  to  make  that 
reparation,  hut  I  cannot  conceive  what  posaeBsed  him  to  com- 
mit the  error  that  made  the  reparation  necessary."  And  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  utter  lack  of  personal 
attractions  that  made  every  one,  men  and  women  alike,  indif- 
ferent to  Taglioni.  She  was  what  the  French  call  "une 
pimbfiche."*  "Am  I  not  a  good-natured  woman?"  said 
Mdlle.  Mars  one  day  to  Hoffman,  the  hlood-curdling  novelist. 
"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  the  most  amiable  creature  I  know 
between  the  footlights  and  the  cloth,"  he  replied.     No  one 
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could  have  paid  Taglioni  even  Buch  a  left-handed  compli- 
ment, for,  if  all  I  heard  was  true,  she  was  not  good-tempered 
either  on  or  ofi  the  stage.  Dr.  V6ron,  who  wus  really  a  very 
loyal  friend,  was  very  reticent  about  her  character,  and  would 
never  be  drawn  into  revelations.  "  You  know  the  French 
proverb,"  he  said  once,  when  I  pressed  him  very  closely.  " '  On 
ne  herite  pas  de  ceux  que  Ton  tue ; '  and,  after  all,  she  helped 
me  to  make  my  fortune," 

That  evening  I  was  seated  next  to  Mdlle,  Taglioni  at  din- 
ner, and  when  she  discovei-ed  my  nationality  she  unbent  a 
little,  BO  that  towards  the  dessert  we  were  on  comparatively 
friendly  terms.  She  had  evidently  very  grateful  recollections 
of  her  engagements  in  London,  for  it  was  the  only  topic  on 
which  1  could  get  her  to  talk  on  that  occasion.  Here  is  a 
little  story  I  had  from  her  own  lipa,  and  which  shows  the 
Scotch  of  the  early  thirties  in  quite  a  new  light.  It  may 
have  been  known  once,  but  has  E)een  probably  forgotten  by 
now,  except  by  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  of  Perth.  In  ISd'i 
or  1833 — I  wilt  not  vouch  for  the  exact  year,  seeing  that  it  is 
two  Bcore  of  years  since  the  story  was  told  to  me — the  season 
in  London  iiad  been  a  fatiguing  one  for  Taglioni,  A  ballet 
her  father  had  composed  for  her,  "  Nathalie,  (5n  la  Laiti^re 
Suisse,"  a  very  inane  thing  by  all  a^xMJunts,  had  met  with 

freat  success  in  London.  The  scene,  however,  bad,  as  far  as 
could  make  out,  been  changed  from  Switzerland  to  Scot- 
land, but  of  this  I  will  not  be  certain.  At  the  termination 
of  her  engagement  Taglioni  wanted  rest,  and  she  bethought 
herself  to  recruit  in  the  Highlands.  After  travelling  hither 
and  thither  for  a  little  while,  she  arrived  at  Perth,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  down  her  name  in  the  visitors'  book  of 
the  hotel,  then  went  out  to  explore  the  sights  of  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  report  of  her  arrival  had  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  on  her  return  to  the  hotel  she  found  awaiting  her  a  depu- 
tation from  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  the  request  to 
honour  them  with  a  performance.  "  The  request  was  so  gra- 
ciously conveyed,"  said  Taglioni,  "that  I  could  not  but  ac- 
cept, though  I  took  care  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  per- 
forming a  ballet  all  by  myself,  seeing  that  there  was  neither 
a  corps  de  ballet,  a  male  dancer,  nor  any  one  else  to  support 
me.  All  these  objections  were  overruled  by  their  promise  to 
provide  all  these  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  consider  the  matter  fully,  I  was  taken  off  in  a  cab  to 
inspect  the  theatre,  etc.     Crreat  heavens,  what  a  stage  and 
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scenery  !  Still,  I  had  eiven  my  promise,  and,  seeing  their 
anxiety,  would  not  go  pack  from  it.  I  cannot  tell  where 
they  got  their  personnel  from.  There  was  a  director  and  a 
stage -manager,  but  aa  he  did  not  understand  French,  and  as 
my  English  at  that  time  was  even  worse  than  it  is  now,  we 
were  obliged  to  communicate  through  an  interpreter.  His 
English  must  have  been  bewildering,  to  judge  from  the  man- 
ager's blank  looks  when  he  spoke  to  him,  and  hia  French  was 
even  more  wonderful  than  my  English.  He  was  a  German 
waiter  from  the  hotel. 

"  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  him,  I  managed  to  convey  the 
main  incidents  of  the  plot  of  '  Nathalie '  to  the  manager,  and 
during  the  first  act,  the  moat  complicated  one,  all  went  well. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  everything  threatened  to 
come  to  a  standstill.  I  must  tell  yon  that  my  father  hit  upon 
the  novel  idea  of  introducing  a  kind  of  dummy,  or  lay  figure, 
on  which  this  idiotic  Nathalie  lavishes  all  her  caresses.    The 

Soung  fellow,  who  is  in  love  with  Nathalie,  contrives  to  take 
le  dummy's  place  ;  consequently,  in  order  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  truth,  and  not  to  make  Nathalie  appear  more 
idiotic  than  she  is  already,  there  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  like- 
ness between  the  dummy  and  the  lover.  I  know  not  whether 
the  interpreter  had  been  at  fault,  or  whether  in  the  hurry- 
Bcunr  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  dummy,  but  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  rise  of  the  curtain  I  discovered  that  there  was 
no  dummy.  '  You  must  do  the  dummy,'  I  said  to  Pierre,  my 
servant,  'and  I'll  pretend  to  carry  you  on.'  Pierre  nodded  a 
silent  assent,  and  immediately  began  to  don  the  costume,  see- 
ing which  I  had  the  curtain  rung  up,  and  went  on  to  the 
stage,  I  was  not  very  comfortable,  though,  for  I  heard  a 
violent  altercation  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  the  cause  at 
which  I  failed  to  guess.  I  kept  dancing  and  dancing,  getting 
near  to  the  wings  every  now  and  then,  to  ask  whether  Pierre 
was  ready.  He  seemed  to  mo  inordinately  long  in  changing 
his  dress,  but  the  delay  was  owing  to  something  far  more 
serious  than  his  careful  preparation  for  the  part.  Pierre 
had  a  pair  of  magnificent  whiskers,  and  the  young  fellow 

^  who  enacted  the  lover  had  not  a  hair  on  his  face.  Pierre 
sady  to  go  on,  when  the  manager  noticed  the  differ- 
'  Stop ! '  he  shouted  ;  '  that  won't  do.  Ton  must 
tave  your  whiskers  taken  off.'  Pierre  indignantly  refused. 
nUbe  manager  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  make  the 

Baacrifice,  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  he  had  him  \ie\4  ^■I'ff'Q.  tm. 
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a  chair  by  two  stalwart  Scotchmen  while  the  barber  did  hia 
work. 

"All  this  had  taken  time,  but  the  public  did  not  grow 
impatient.  They  would  have  beea  very  difiicult  to  please 
indeed  had  they  behaved  otherwise,  for  I  never  danced  to 
any  audience  as  I  did  to  them.  One  of  the  few  pleasant 
recollections  in  my  life  is  that  evening  at  Perth;  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  Pierre,  who  ia  still  with  me,  refers  to  it  with 
great  enthusiasm,  notwithstanding  the  cavalier  treatment  in- 
flicted upon  him.  It  was  his  first  and  last  appearance  on 
any  stage." 

Here  is  another  story  Taglioni  told  me  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  I  have  often  wondered  since  whether  MacauJay 
would  not  have  been  pleased  with  it  even  more  than  I  was. 

"  The  St.  Petersbui^  theatrical  season  of  'a4-'25  had  been 
particularly  brilliant,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  at  the  Italian 
Opera.  I  came  away  laden  with  presents,  among  others  one 
from  the  Czar — a  magnificent  necklet  of  very  fine  pearls. 
When  the  theatre  closed  at  Lent,  I  was  very  aniions  to  get 
away,  ia  spite  of  the  inclement  season,  and  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  warnings  that  the  roads  were  not  safe.  When- 
ever the  conversation  turned  on  that  topic,  the  name  of 
Trischka  was  eiire  to  crop  up;  he,  in  fact,  was  the  leader  of 
a  formidabie  band  of  highwaymen,  compared  with  whose 
exploits  those  of  all  the  others  seemed  to  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Trischka  had  been  steward  to  Prince  Paskiwiecz, and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  very  intelligent  fellow.  Nearly  every  one 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  had  seen  him  while  he  was  still 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  Hia 
manners  were  reported  to  be  perfect ;  he  spoke  French  and 
German  very  fairly ;  and,  most  curious  of  all,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent dancer.  Some  went  even  as  far  as  to  say  that  if  he 
had  adopted  that  profession,  instead  of  scouring  the  high- 
ways, he  would  have  made  a  fortune.  By  all  uccounts  he 
never  molested  poor  people,  and  the  ricli,  whom  he  laid 
under  contribution,  had  never  to  complain  of  violent  treat- 
ment either  in  words  or  deeds^nay,  more,  he  never  took 
all  they  possessed  from  hia  victims,  he  was  content  to 
share  and  share  alike.  But  papa  n'ecoutait  pas  de  cet'  oreitle 
14;  papa  ^tait  tr^s  pen  partagenr;  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  was 
taking  away  a  great  deal  of  money  from  St.  Petersburg — 
which  was  perhaps  another  reason  why  papa  did  not  see  the 
jjecBsshj  of  paying  tithes  to  Trischka.     If  we  had  followed 
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papa's  advice,  we  should  havQ  either  applied  to  the  Czar  for 
an  armed  escort,  or  else  delayed  our  departure  till  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  though  he  failed  to  see  that  the  loaa  of  my  en- 
gagements elsewhere  would  have  amounted  to  a  eerioua  item 
also.  But  papa  had  got  it  into  his  head  not  to  part  with  any 
of  the  spleudid  p  esents  I  h  1  received;  they  were  mostly 
jewels,  and  people  who  do  not  know  papa  can  form  no  idea 
what  they  meant  to  h  n  However,  as  we  were  plainly 
told  that  Trischka  cond  cted  his  operations  all  the  year 
round,  that  we  were  as  1  kely  to  he  attacked  by  him  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter  papa  eluctnntly  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
in  the  beginning  of  Vp  1  Papa  provided  himself  with  a 
pair  of  large  piatols  that  would  not  have  hurt  a  cut,  and  were 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  those  who  accompanied  us  for  the 
first  dozen  miles  on  our  journey  ;  for  I  had  made  many  friends, 
and  they  insisted  on  doing  this.  We  had  two  very  roomy 
carriages.  My  father,  my  maid,  two  German  violinists,  and 
myself  were  in  the  first ;  the  second  contained  our  luggage. 

"  At  the  first  change  of  horaes  after  Pskoff,  the  postmaster 
told  ua  that  Trischka  and  his  band  had  been  seen  a  few  days 
previoualy  on  the  road  to  Dunahourg ,  at  the  same  time,  he 
seemed  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  matter,  and,  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  me,  opined  that,  with  a  little  diplo- 
macy on  my  part  and  a  good  deal  of  sang-froid,  I  migiit  be 
let  off  very  cheaply.  All  went  well  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  night,  when  all  of  a  audden,  in  the  thick  of  a  dense 
forest,  our  road  was  barred  by  a  couple  of  horaemen,  while  a 
third  opened  the  door  of  our  carriage.  It  waa  Trischka  him- 
self. '  Mademoiaelle  Ta^lioni  ? '  lie  said  in  very  good  German, 
lifting  his  hat.  '  I  am  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,'  I  replied  in 
FrenSi.  '  I  know,'  he  answered,  with  a  deeper  bow  than 
before.  '  I  waa  told  you  were  coming  this  way.  I  am  sorry, 
mademoiaelle,  that  I  could  not  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  see 
you  dance,  but  aa  chance  has  befriended  mo,  I  hope  yon  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  dance  before  me  here.'  '  How  can  I 
dance  here,  in  this  road,  monsieur?'  I  said  beseechingly. 
'  Alas,  mademoiselle,  I  have  no  drawing-room  to  ofEer  you,' 
he  replied,  still  as  polite  as  ever.  '  Nevertheless,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  if  you  think  it  cannot  be  done,  I  shall  be  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  confiscating  your  carriages  and  luggage, 
and  of  sending  you  hack  on  foot  to  the  nearest  post-town.' 
'  But,  monsieur,'  I  protested, '  the  road  is  ankle-deep  in  mud.' 
'Truly,' he  laughed,  showing  a  beantiful  set  of  tefttti^"m& 
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your  weight  won't  make  any  difference ;  besides,  I  dare  aay 
you  have  some  rugs  and  clotlia  with  you  in  the  other  car- 
riage, and  my  men  will  ouly  he  too  pleased  to  spread  them 
on  the  ground.' 

"  Seeing  that  all  my  remonstrance  would  be  in  vain,  I 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage.  While  the  rugs  were  being  laid 
down,  my  two  companions,  the  violinists,  tuned  their  instru- 
ments, and  even  papa  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  out,  though 
'      was  sulky  and  never  spoke  a  word. 

"  I  danced  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  I  never  had  such  an  appreciative  audience  either 
before  or  afterwards.  Then  Trischka  led  mo  back  to  the  car- 
riage, and,  simply  lifting  his  hat,  bade  me  adieu.  '  I  keep  the 
rugs,  mademoiselle.  I  will  never  part  with  them,'  he  said.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him,  when  our  carriages  were  turning  a  bend  in 
the  road,  was  a  truly  picturesque  ^gure  on  horseback,  waviug 
'  'a  hand." 

More  than  eight  years  elapsed  before  I  met  Taglioni 
again,  and  then  sue  looked  absolutely  like  an  old  woman, 
tnough  she  was  under  fifty.  It  was  at  the  Comte  (afterwards 
Due)  de  Morny's,  in  '53,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  almost 
immediately  after  his  resignation  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Taglioni  and  Mdlle.  Rachel  were  the  only  women  present. 
Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  Count  Gilbert  de 
Voisina  came  in,  and  took  the  next  seat  but  one  on  my  loft 
which  had  been  reserved  for  him.  We  were  on  friendly, 
though  not  on  very  intimate  terms.  He  was  evidently  not 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  wife,  for  after  a  few  minutes  he 
asked  his  neighbonr,  pointing  to  her, "  Who  is  this  governess- 
looking  old  maid?"  He  told  him.  He  showed  neither  sur- 
prise nor  emotion;  but, if  an  artist  could  have  been  found 
to  sketch  his  face  there,  its  perfect  blank  would  have  been 
more  amusing  than  either.  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  consult 
his  rpcollections ;  then  he  said,  "Is  it?  It  may  be,  after 
all;"  and  went  on  eating  his  dinner.  His  wife  acted  less 
diplomatically.  She  recognized  him  at  once,  and  made  a  re- 
mark to  her  host  in  a  sufficiently  lond  voice  to  be  overheard, 
which  was  not  in  good  taste,  the  more  that  De  Momy,  not- 
withstanding his  many  faults,  was  not  the  man  to  have  in- 
vited both  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  playing  a  practical  joke. 
In  fact,  I  have  always  credited  De  Morny  with  the  good  in- 
tention of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two; 
but  the  affair  was  hopeless  from  the  very  beginning,  after 
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Ta^ioni's  exhibition  of  temper.  I  am  far  from  saj'ing  that 
Count  Gilbert  would  have  been  more  tractable  if  it  had  not 
occurred,  but  hia  spouse  shut  the  door  at  once  npon  every 
further  attempt  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless,  whether  out 
of  sheer  devilry  or  from  a  wish  to  be  polite,  he  went  up  to 
her  after  dinner,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  who  introduced 
him  as  formally  as  if  he  aud  she  had  never  seen  one  another. 
It  was  at  a  moment  when  the  Oomte  de  Morny  was  out  of 
the  room,  because  I  feel  certain  that  he  was  already  soriy 
then  for  what  he  had  endeavoured  to  do,  and  had  washed  hia 
hands  of  the  whole  affair.  Taglioni  made  a  stately  bow.  "  I 
am  under  the  impression,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  before,  about  the  year  1832."  With 
this  she  turned  away.  Let  any  playwright  reproduce  that 
scene  in  a  farcical  or  comedy  form,  and  I  am  sure  that  three- 
fourtha  of  hia  audience  would  scout  it  as  too  exaggerated,  and 
yet  every  incident  of  it  is  absoluteiy  true. 

Among  my  most  pleasant  recollections  of  those  days  is 
that  connected  with  Von  Plotow,  the  future  composer  of 
"Martha."  In  appearance  he  was  altogether  unlike  the 
traditional  musician ;  he  looked  more  like  a  stalwart  officer 
of  dragoons.  Though  of  noble  origin,  and  with  a  very 
■wealthy  father,  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Count  von  Flotow,  his  father,  and  an  old 
officer  of  Blucher,  was  nearly  as  much  opposed  to  his  son 
becoming  a  musician  as  Frederick  the  Great's.  Nevertha- 
less,  at  the  instance  of  Flotow's  mother,  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Reicha.  His  term  of  apprenticeship 
was  not  to  extend  beyond  two  years,  "for,"  said  the  count, 
"it  does  not  take  longer  for  the  rawest  recruit  to  become  a 
good  soldier."  "  That  will  give  you  a  fair  idea,"  remarked 
V  on  Flotow  to  me  afterwards.  "  how  much  he  understood 
ahont  it.  He  had  an  ill-disguised  cont«mpt  for  any  music 
which  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal.  His  ideal  was  that  per- 
formed by  the  drum,  the  fife,  and  the  bugle.  And  the  very 
fact  of  Germany  ringing  a  few  years  later  with  the  names  of 
Meyerbeer  and  HalSvy  made  matters  worse  instead  of  mend- 
ing them.  His  feudal  pride  ■would  not  allow  of  his  son's 
entering  a  profession  the  foremost  ranks  of  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  'Music,'  he  said,  'was  good  enough  for 
lankers'  sons  and  the  like,'  and  he  considered  that  Weber 
lad  cast  a  slur  upon  his  family  by  adopting  it," 
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The  two  years  grndgingly  allowed  bj^  Count  von  Flotow 
for  hiB  Bon's  mnaical  education  were  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  the  young  fellow  had  to  return  home 
before  iie  was  eighteen,  because,  in  his  father's  opinion,  "  he 
had  not  given  a  sign  of  becoming  a  great  musician ; "  in 
other  words,  he  had  not  written  an  opera  or  anything  else 
which  had  attracted  public  notice.  However,  towards  the 
beginning  of  1831,  the  count  took  his  son  to  Paris  once 
more ;  "  and  though  Meyerbeer  nor  Hal^vy  were  not  so 
famous  then  as  they  were  destined  to  become  within  the 
next  three  years,  their  names  were  already  sufficiently  well 
known  to  have  made  an  introduction  valuable.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  such.  My  father  would  not 
hear  of  it.  '  I  will  not  have  my  son  indebted  for  anything 
to  a  Jew,'  he  said ;  and  I  am  only  quoting  this  instance  of 
prejudice  to  you  because  it  was  not  an  individual  but  a  typ- 
ical one  among  my  father's  social  equals.  The  remark  about 
is  son's  entering  a  profession  in  which  two  Jews  bad  car- 
ried off  the  highest  prizes '  ia  of  a  much  later  date.  Oonse- 
quently  we  landed  in  Paris,  provided  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  M.  de  Saint- Georges.*  Clever,  accomplished, 
refined  as  was  M.  de  Saint- Georges,  he  was  scarcely  the 
authority  a  father  with  serious  intentions  about  hia  son's 
musical  career  would  have  consulted ;  he  was  a  charming, 
skilful  librettist  and  dramatist,  a  thorough  man  of  the  world 
'  1  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  absolutely  incapable  of 
■•^Ting  the  higher  qualities  of  the  composer.     Nevertheless, 

ire  him  much;  but  for  him  I  should  have  been  dragged 
back  to  Germany  there  and  then ;  but  for  him  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  go  back  to  Germany  five  years  later,  or 
starved  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"My  father's  interview  with  M.  de  Saint- Georges,  and 
my  first  introduction  to  him,"  said  Flotow  on  another  occa- 
sion, "  were  perhaps  the  most,  comical  scenes  ever  enacted  off 
the  stage.  You  know  my  old  friend,  and  have  been  to  his 
rooms,  so  I  need  not  describe  him  nor  his  surroundings  to 
you.  You  have  never  seen  my  father ;  but,  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  he  was  like,  I  may  tell  you  that  he  was  an  en- 
larged edition  of  myself.     A  bold  rider,  a  soldier  and  a 
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Bportsman,  fairly  well  edncated,  but  upon  the  whole  a  very 
rough  diamond,  and,  1  am  afraid,  with  a  corresponding  con- 
tempt for  the  elegant  aud  artistio  side  of  Paris  life.  You 
may,  therefore,  picture  to  yourself  the  difference  between 
the  two  men — M.  de  Saint-Georges  in  a  beautiful  silk  dress- 
ing-gown and  red  morocco  slippers,  sipping  chocolate  from 
a  dainty  porcelain  cup ;  my  father,  who,  contrary  to  German 
cnetom,  had  always  refused  to  don  that  comfortable  gar- 
ment, and  who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  never  in  his  life  tasted 
chocolate.  For  the  moment  I  thought  that  everything  was 
lost.     I  was  mistaken. 

"'Monsieur,'  said  my  father  in  French,  which  absolutely 
3aked  with  the  rust  of  age, '  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice 
a  favour  besides.     My  son  desires  to  become  a  musician, 
possible  ? ' 

" '  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be,'  replied  M, 

B  Saint- Georges,  'provided  he  has  a  vocation.' 

" '  Vocation  may  mean  obstinacy,'  remarked  my  father. 

PBut  let  U3  BitppoBo  the  reverse — that  obstinacy  means  voca- 

how  long  would  it  take  him  to  prove  that  he  has 

t?' 

" '  It  is  difflcuU  to  say — five  years  at  least.' 
" '  And  two  he  has  already  spent  at  the  Conservatoire  will 
bake  seven.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  like  Jacob,  who,  after 
'Aiat  period  of  waiting,  found  that  they  had  given  him  the 
rrong  goddess ! '  growled  my  father,  who  could  be  grimly 
humorous  when  he  liked.  'Five  years  more  be  it,  then,  but 
not  a  single  day  longer.  If  by  that  time  he  has  not  made 
his  mark,  I  withdraw  his  allowance.  I  thank  you  for  your 
advice ;  and  now  I  will  ask  a  favour.  Will  you  kindly  supply 
my  place— that  is,  keep  an  eye  upon  bim,  aud  do  the  best 
you  can  for  him  ?  Remember,  he  is  but  twenty.  It  is  hard 
enough  that  I  cannot  make  a  soldier  of  him  ;  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  from  what  I  can  see,  you  will  prevent  him 
from  becoming  less  than  a  gentleman.' 

"  M.  de  Saint-Georges  was  visibly  moved.     '  Let  me  bear 
what  he  can  do,'  he  said,  'and  then  I  will  tell  you.' 
"  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  for  more  than  an  hour. 
" '  I  will  see  that  yoiir  son  becomes  a  good  musician,  M. 
e  Comt«,'  said  M.  de  Saint-Georges. 

"  Next  morning  my  father  went  back  to  Germany.   Noth- 
Lg  would  induce  him  to  stay  a  single  day.     He  said  the 
fetmosphere  of  Paris  was  vitiated. 
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"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  M.  de  Saint-Georges  kept  his 
■word  as  far  aa  he  was  able ;  he  kept  it  even  more  rigorously 
than  my  father  had  bargained  for,  because  when,  exactly  on 
the  last  day  of  the  stipulated  five  years,  I  received  a  letter 
demanding  my  immediate  return,  and  informing  me  that  my 
father's  banker  had  instructions  to  stop  all  further  supplies, 
M.  do  Saint-Georges  bade  me  stay. 

"  *  I  promised  to  make  a  niueician  of  you,  and  I  have 
kept  my  word.  But  between  a  musician  and  an  acknowl- 
edged musician  there  is  a  difference.  I  aay  stay!'  be  ex- 
claimed. 

" '  How  am  I  to  stay  without  money  ? ' 

" '  You'll  earn  some.' 

" '  How  ? '  -.   0^1 

" '  By  giving  piano-Ieasona,  (fika)  many  a  poor  artist  has 
done  before  you.'  ^-^ 

"1  followed  his  advice,  and  am  none  the  worse  for  the 
few  years  of  hardships.  The  contrast  between  my  own  pov- 
erty and  my  wealthy  surroundings  was  sufficiently  curious 
during  that  time,  and  never  more  so  than  on  the  night  when 
my  name  really  became  known  to  the  general  public.  I  am 
alluding  to  the  first  performance  of  '  Le  Due  de  Guise,' 
which,  as  you  may  remember,  was  given  in  aid  of  the  dia- 
ti'essed  Poles,  and  sung  throughout  by  amateurs.  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  chorus  had  something  between  ten  and  twelve  millions  of 
francs  of  diamonds  in  their  hair  and  round  their  throats. 
All  my  earthly  possessions  in  money  consisted  of  six  franca 
thirty- five  centimes." 

I  was  not  at  the  Th^dtre  de  la  Renaissance  that  night, 
but  two  or  three  years  previously  I  had  heard  the  first  opera 
Fiotow  ever  wrote,  at  the  Hfltel  Castellane.  I  never  heard 
"  Rob  Roy  "  since ;  and,  curiously  enough,  many  years  after- 
wards I  inquired  of  Lord  Granville,  who  sat  next  to  me  on 
that  evening  in  1838,  whether  he  had.  He  shook  his  head 
negatively.  "  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  said,  "for  the  music  is 
very  beautiful."  And  I  believe  that  Lord  Granville  is  a  very 
good  judge. 

The  H6tel  Castellane,  or  "  La  Maison  du  Monleur,"  as  it 
was  called  by  the  general  public  on  account  of  the  great 
nnmber  of  scantily  attired  mythological  deities  witli  wluch 
its  faQade  was  decorated,  was  one  of  the  few  houses  where, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis- Philippe,  the  discussion  of  polit- 
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ical  and  dynastic  differences  was  absolutely  left  in  abeyance. 
The  scent  of  party  strife — I  had  almost  said  miasma — hung 
over  all  the  other  siilons,  notably  those  of  the  Princesse  de 
Lieven,  Madams  Thiers,  and  Madame  de  Girardin,  and  even 
those  of  Madame  Le  Hon  and  Victor  Hugo  were  not  free 
from  it.  Men  like  myself,  and  especially  young  men,  who 
instinctively  guessed  the  hoUowness  of  all  this — who,  more- 
over, had  not  the  genius  to  become  political  leaders  and  not 
safficient  enthnaiusm  to  become  followers— avoided  them  ; 
consequently  their  description  will  find  little  or  no  place  in 
these  notes.  The  little  I  saw  of  Princesse  de  Lieven  at  the 
Tuileriea  and  elsewhere  produced  no  wish  to  see  more. 
Thiers  was  more  interesting  from  a  social  and  artistic  point 
of  view,  but  it  was  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  he  consent- 
ed to  doff  hia  political  armour,  albeit  that  he  did  not  wear 
the  latter  with  unchanging  dignity,  Madame  Thiers  was  an 
uninteresting  woman,  and  only  the  "  feeder  "  to  her  husband, 
to  use  a  theatrical  phrase.  Madame  Le  Hon  was  exceedingly 
beautitnl,  exceedingly  selfish,  and,  if  anything,  too  amiable. 
The  absence  of  all  serious  mental  qualities  was  cleverly  dis- 
^ised  by  the  mask  of  a  grande  dame;  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  anything  else  but  a  mask.  Madame  Delphine  de  Gi- 
lardin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  endowed  with  uncommon 
[Hterary,  poetical,  and  intellectual  gifts;  but  I  have  always 
..considered  it  doubtful  whether  even  the  Nine  Muses,  rolled 
into  one,  would  be  bearable  for  any  length  of  time.  As  for 
Victor  Hugo,  no  man  not  blessed  with  an  extraordinary 
bump  of  veneration  would  have  gone  more  than  once  to  his 
Boir^es.  The  permanent  entertainment  thei-o  consisted  of  a 
modern  version  of  the  "  pei-petual  adoration,"  and  of  nothing 
else,  because,  to  judge  by  my  few  experiences,  his  guests  were 
never  offered  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink.  As  a  set-off,  the 
furniture  and  appointments  of  his  apartments  were  more 
artistic  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  Becky 
Sharp  has  left  it  on  record  that  "  mouton  anx  nasets,"  dished 
up  in  priceless  china  and  crested  silver,  is  after  all  hut 
"  mouton  anx  navets,"  and  at  Hngo's  even  that  homely  faro 
was  wanting. 

Among  the  few  really  good  salons  were  those  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Two  Sicilies,  ot  England,  and  of  Austria. 
The  former  two  were  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor6,  the  lat- 
in the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.     The  soirees  of  the  Dno 
Serra-Cabriola  were  very  animated ;  theve  "saB  a  gce,^  \ft^ 
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of  dancing.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  those  of  Loiii  and  Lady 
Granville,  alheit  that  both  the  host  and  hostess  did  the  honours 
with  charming  and  truly  patrician  grace  and  hospitality. 
But  the  English  guests  would  not  throw  off  their  habitual 
leserve,  and  the  French  in  the  end  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  latter,  in  deference,  probably,  to  ]jord  and  Lady  Gran- 
ville, who  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  this  aincerest  form  of 
French  flattery  of  their  countrymen. 

There  was  no  such  restraint  at  Count  Apponyi's,  in  the 
Fauboui'g  Saint-Germain,  the  only  house  where  the  old 
French  noblesse  mustered  in  force.  The  latter  virtaally  felt 
themselves  on  their  own  ground,  for  the  host  was  known  to 
have  not  much  sympathy  with  parvenus,  even  titled  ones, 
though  the  titles  had  been  gained  on  the  battle-field.  Had 
he  not  (luring  the  preceding  reign  ruthlessly  stripped  Soult 
and  Marmont,  and  half  a  dozen  other  dukes  of  the  first  em- 
pire, by  giving  instructions  to  his  servants  to  announce  them 
by  their  family  names  ?  Consequently,  flirtation  i  la  Mari- 
vans,  courtly  galanterie  d  la  Louis  XV.,  sprightly  and  witty 
conversation,  "  minuetting  "  A  la  Watteau,  was  the  order  of 
the  day  as  well  as  of  the  night  there,  for  the  dejeuner  dan- 
sant  was  a  frequent  feature  of  the  entertainment.  No  one 
was  afraid  of  being  mistaken  for  a  financier  anobli ;  the  only 
one  admitted  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  bore  the  simple  name 
of  Hope. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  entertain- 
ments, even  at  the  three  embassies,  partook  of  anything  like 
the  splendour  so  noticeable  during  the  second  empire.  The 
refreahmenta  elsewhere  partook  of  a  simple  character;  ices 
and  cake,  and  lukewarm  but  by  no  means  strong  tea,  formed 
the  staple  of  them.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  such 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  above-named  houses,  and  at  Mrs. 
Tudor's,  Mrs.  Locke's,  and  at  Countess  LamoylofE's ;  but  the 
era  of  flowing  rivers  of  champagne,  sriaeks  that  were  like 
banquets,  and  banquets  that  were  not  nnlike  orgies,  had  not 
as  yet  dawned.  And,  worse  than  all,  in  a  great  many  salons 
the  era  of  mahogany  and  Utrecht  velvet  was  in  full  swing, 
while  the  era  of  white-and-gold  walls,  which  were  frequently 
neither  white  nor  gold,  was  dying  a  very  lingering  death. 

The  H6tel  Oastellane  was  a  welcome  exception  to  this, 
and  politics  were  rigorously  tabooed,  the  reading  of  long- 
winded  poems  Was  interdicted.  Politicians  were  simply  re- 
minded that  the  adjacent  Ely sfie- Bourbon,  or  even  the  Hfltel 
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Pontalba,  might  still  contain  sufficiently  lively  ghosts  to  dia- 
cuaa  such  all-important  matters  with  them  ;  •  poets  who  fan- 
cied they  had  something  to  say  worth  hearing,  were  invited 
to  have  it  said  for  them  from  behind  the  footlights  by  rival 
companies  of  amateurs,  each  of  which  in  many  respects  need 
not  bare  feared  comparison  with  the  professional  one  of  the 
Comedie-Fran9aise.  Amateur  theatricals  were,  therefore,  the 
principal  feature  of  the  entertainments  at  the  Hfitel  Castel- 
lane ;  but  there  were  "  off  nights  "  to  the  full  ts  brilliant  as 
the  others.  There  was  neither  acting  nor  dancing  on  such 
occasionB,  the  latter  amusement  being  rarely  indulged  in,  ex- 
cept at  the  grand  balls  which  often  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession. 

I  have  said  rival  companies,  but  only  the  two  permanent 
ones  came  under  that  denomination ;  the  others  were  what 
we  should  term  "  scratcli  compaiiiea,"  got  together  for  one 
or  two  performances  of  a  special  work,  generally  a^nusical 
one,  as  iu  the  case  of  Flotow's  "Rob  Roy"  and  "Alice." 
They  vied  in  talent  with  the  regular  troupes  presided  over 
respectively  by  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  the  mother  of  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin,  and  the  Ducbesse  d'Abrant^s.  Each  con- 
fined itself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of  its  manager- 
ess, who  on  such  evening  did  the  honours,  or  of  those  whom 
the  manageress  favoured  with  her  protection.  The  heavens 
might  fall  rather  than  that  an  actor  or  actress  of  Madame 
Gay's  company  should  act  with  Madame  d'AbrantSs,  and  vice 
versd.  Seeing  that  neither  manageress  had  introduced  the 
system  of  "  under- studies,"  disappointments  were  frequent, 
for  nnleaa  a  member  of  the  Com^die-Frangaise  could  be 
found  to  take  up  the  part  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  perform- 
ance had  necessarily  to  be  postponed,  the  amateurs  refusing 
to  act  with  any  but  the  best.  Such  pretensions  may  at  the 
first  blush  seem  exaggerated ;  they  were  justified  in  this  in- 
stance, the  amateurs  being  acknowledged  to  be  the  equals  at 
the  professionals  by  every  unbiassed  critic.     In  fact,  several 

•  Tba  Elya^e-Bonrbon.  which  wos  (he  offli 
duriiiff  hU  prcaidbncj^  of  tho  peaood  rcpublii 
tba  reien  of Xouiu- Philippe. 

The  HAtel  PontalbK  was  partly  built  on  tl 
U.  de  Uortbntaine,  a  atauach  roynlut.  'who,  oi 
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ladies  among  the  amateurs  "  took  eventually  to  the  stage," 
notably  Mdlles.  Davenay  and  Mdlle.  de  Lagrango,  The  lat- 
ter became  a  very  bright  star  in  the  operatic  firmament, 
though  she  was  hidden  in  the  musical  world  at  large  by  her 

fiermanent  stay  in  Russia.  St.  Petersbnrg  has  ever  beeu  a 
ormidable  competitor  of  Paris  for  securing  the  best  hia- 
trionic  and  lyrical  talent,  Madame  Arnould-Fleaay,  Bressant, 
Dapuis,  and  later  on  M,  Worms,  deserted  their  native  scenes 
for  the  more  Remunerative,  though  perhaps  really  less  artistic, 
triumphs  of  the  theatre  Saint-Michel ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned, the  delicate  bloom  that  had  made  their  art  so  de- 
lightful was  virtually  gone.  "  C'etait  de  I'art  Frauqais  k  la 
Bauce  Tartare,"  said  some  one  who  was  no  mean  judge. 

The  Comte  Jules  de  Caatellane,  though  fully  equal,  and 
in  many  respects  superior,  irfc  birtii  to  those  who  professed  to 
sneer  at  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  declined  to  be 
guided'by  these  opponents  of  the  new  dynasty  in  their  social 
cnisado  against  tne  adherents  to  the  latter;  consequently 
the  company  was  perhaps  not  always  so  select  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  many  amusing  incidents  and  piquantes  ad- 
ventures were  the  result.  He  put  a  stop  to  these,  however, 
when  he  discovered  that  hia  hospitality  was  being  abused, 
and  that  invitations  given  to  strangers,  at  the  request  of 
some  of  his  familiars,  had  been  paid  for  in  kind,  if  not  in 
coin. 

As  a  rule,  though,  the  company  was  far  less  addicted  to 
acandal-mongering  and  causing  scandal  than  similarly  com- 
posed "  sets  daring  the  subsequent  reign.  They  were  not 
averse  to  playing  practical  Jokes,  especially  upon  those'  who 
made  themselves  somewhat  too  conspicuous  by  their  eccen- 
tricities. Lord  Brougham,  who  was  an  assiduous  guest  at 
the  Hdtel  Castellane  during  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  was 
often  selected  as  their  victim.  He,  as  it  were,  provoked  the 
tricks  played  upon  him  by  his  would-be  Don-Juanesque  be- 
haviour, and  by  the  many  opportunities  he  lost  of  holding 
his  tongue — in  French.  He  absolutely  raui-dered  the  lan- 
guage of  MoliSre,  His  worthy  successor  in  that  respect  was 
Lady  Normanby,  who,  as  some  one  said,  "  not  only  murdered 
the  tongue,  but  tortured  it  besides."  The  latter,  however, 
never  lost  her  dignity  amidst  the  most  mirth -compel  ling 
blanders  on  her  part,  while  the  English  statesman  was  often 
very  near  enacting  the  buSoon,  and  was  once  almost  in- 
duced to  accept  a  r6Ie  in  a  vaadeville,  in  which  hia  esecrable 
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French  would  no  doubt  have  been  highly  diverting  to  the 
audience,  but  would  ecaruely  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
position  he  occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
"Quant  i  Lord  Brougham,"  said  a  very  witty  Frenchman, 
quoting  Shakespeare  in  French,  "  il  n'y  a  pour  lui  (|u'un  paa 
entre  le  sublime  et  le  ridicule.  C'est  le  pas  de  Calais,  et  il  le 
traverse  trop  sou  vent." 

In  1842,  when  the  Comte  Jules  de  Castellane  married 
Mdlle.  de  Villontroys,  whose  mother  had  maiTied  General 
Bapp  and  been  divorced  from  him,  a  certain  change  came 
ovor  the  spirit  of  the  liouse;  the  entertainments  were  as 
brilliant  as  ever,  but  the  two  rival  manageresses  had  to  abdi- 
cate their  sway,  and  the  social  status  of  the  guests  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  tost.  The  new  dispensation  did  not  ostra- 
cize the  purely  artistic  element,  but,  as  the  comtesse  tersely 
put  it,  "dorenavant,  je  ne  recevrai  que  ceus  qui  ont  de  I'art 
on  des  armoiries."  She  strictly  kept  her  word,  even  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  when  pedigrees  were  a 
ticklish  thing  to  inquire  into. 

I  have  unwittingly  drifted  away  from  M.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  who,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  curious  figure  in. 
artistic  and  literary  Paris  during  the  reigns  of  Louia-Phi- 
lippe  and  bis  successor.  He  was  quite  as  fertile  as  Scribe, 
and  many  of  his  plots  are  as  ingeniously  conceived  and 
worked  out  as  the  letter's,  but  he  suffered  both  in  reputa- 

ttion  and  purse  from  the  restless  activity  and  poshing  char- 
acter of  the  librettist  of  "  Robert  le  Diable."  Like  those  of 
Eivarol,*  M.  Saint- Georges'  claims  to  be  of  noble  descent 
*ere  somewhat  contested,  albeit  that,  unlike  the  eighteenth- 
century  pamphleteer,  he  never  obtruded  them ;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  his  being  a  gentleman.  He  was 
utterly  different  in  every  respect  from  his  rival.  Scribe  was 
not  only  eaten  up  with  vanity,  but  grasping  to  a  degree ;  he 

^h&d  dramatic  instinct,  but  not  the  least  vestige  of  literary 
Jefinement.  M.  de  Saint- Georges,  on  the  contrary,  was  ex- 
ceedingly modest,  very  indifferent  to  money  matters,  chari- 
table and  obliging  in  a  quiet  vray,  and  though  perhaps  not 
inferior  in  stage-craft,  very  elegant  in  his  diction.  When 
he  liked,  he  could  write  verses  and  dialogue  which  often 
reminded  one  of  Molifire.  It  was  not  the  only  trait  he  had 
I  common  with  the  great  playwright.     Moll^re  is  said  to 
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have  consulted  hia  hooaekeeper,  Ijaforfit,  with  regard  to  his 
product! 0 n B ;  M.  de  Saint-Georges  was  tuown  to  do  the 
same — with  this  difference,  however,  that  he  did  not  alwuys 
attend  to  Margufirite'a  suggestions,  in  which  case  Marguerite 
grew  wrotii,  especially  it  the  piece  turned  out  to  be  a  success, 
m  spito  of  her  predictions  of  failure.  On  such  occasions  the 
popular  approval  scarcely  compensated  M.  de  Saint-Georges 
for  ilia  diHcomforta  at  home ;  for  though  Marguerite  was  an 
admirable  manager  at  all  times — when  she  liked,  though 
there  waa  no  bachelor  more  carefully  looked  after  than  the 
author  of  "  La  Fills  du  E6giment,"  he  had  now  and  then  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  Marguerite's  temper  when  the  public's 
verdict  did  not  agree  with  hers. 

If  under  such  circumBtanceB  M.  de  Saint-Georges  ventured 
to  give  a  dinner,  the  viands  were  sure  to  he  cold,  the  Bor- 
deaux iced,  and  the  champagne  lukewarm.  M.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  who,  notwithstanding  his  courtly  manners,  was  can- 
dour itself ,  never  failed  to  state  thereasonaof  his  discomfiture 
as  a  host  to  his  guests.  "  Que  voulez  voua,  mea  amis,  la  pi^ce 
n'a  pas  plu  i.  Marguerite  et  le  diner  a'en  ressent.  Si  je  ltd 
faisais  tine  observation,  elle  me  repondrnit  comme  elle  m'a 
repondu  dtjA  maintes  foia.  Ijc  diner  fitait  mauvais,  vans 
d!tea?  C'est  possible,  il  etait  asaez  bien  pour  ceux  qui  ont 
eu  le  bon  gofit  d'applaudir  votre  pi^ce  hier-au-soir."  Because 
Mdlle.  MurgnSrite  had  a  seat  in  the  upper  boxes  reserved  for 
her  at  all  the  first  repreeentatiouB  of  her  master's  pieces.  She 
did  not  always  avail  nerself  of  the  privilege  at  the  Op^ra,  but 
she  never  missed  a  first  night  at  the  Opera-Comique.  I  have 
quoted  textnally  the  words  of  M.  de  Saint-Georges  on  the 
morrow  of  the  wrCTit^re  of  "Giselle,"  a  ballet  in  two  acts, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Thfeophile  Gautier.  " '  Giselle ' 
had  been  a  great  success;  Marguerite  had  predicted  a  failure ; 
hence  we  had  a  remarkably  bad  dinner." 

I  had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Marguerite, 
and  often  wondered  at  the  secret  of  the  tyranny  she  exer- 
cised. She  waa  not  handsome — Bcarcely  comely;  she  was 
not  even  as  smart  in  her  appearance  as  dozens  of  servants  I 
have  aeen,  and  her  mental  attainments,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  were  not  above  those  of  her  own  class.  One  can  un- 
derstand a  Turner,  a  Jean  Jacqaea  Rousseau,  submitting  to 
the  influence  of  such  a  low-born  companion,  because,  after 
all,  they,  though  men  of  genius,  sprang  from  the  people,  and 
may  have  felt  awkward,  ill  at  eaae,  in  the  society  of  well-bred 
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men  and  women,  especially  of  women.  Beranger  sometimes 
gave  me  that  idea.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  one  could 
mistake  M.  de  Saint-Georges  for  anything  but  a  well-bred 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  little  affectations,  his  inordinate 
love  of  scents,  his  somewhat  effeminate  surroundings,  good 
breeding  was  patent  at  every  sentence,  at  every  movement. 
He  was  not  a  genius,  certainly  not,  but  the  above  remarks 
hold  good  of  a  man  who  was  a  genius,  and  who  sprang, 
moreover,  from  the  higher  bourgeoisie  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury— I  am  alluding  to  Eugene  Delacroix. 
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The  BonlBYurdB  in  tho  forties— The  Chinese  Baths— A  favonrito  toTiacooniHt  OP] 
Alfred  de  Mussel — The  price  of  cigars — The  diligence  iitill  the 
of  travelling^— ProvincislB  in  Psna— ParliameQUry  aee-saw  1  . 
Thiera  and  M.  Guizol — Amenities  of  editora — An  advocate  of  univereal 
suflrnge — Distribution  of  gratuiloiu  sausngos  to  the  working  man  on  the 
kinc's  birthday— The  rendezvous  of  actors  in  search  of  an  BDeagemenl-^ 
Frfidfiriek  LBuisltra  on  the  eve  of  appeerijig  in  a  new  part — The  XegitiniistB 
begin  to  leave  their  noclusion  and  to  mingle  with  the  bourgeoisie — Alex- 
andra Dnmaa  and  Soribo— The  latter's  fertility  as  a  plajwiight— The 
National  Guartls  go  nliooting,  in  unifonii  and  in  companiei!,  on  the  Plaine 
Baint- Denis— Vidocq'B  private  inquiry  otBco  in  the  Kua  Vivienne— No 
river-side  rBsorta — The  plaster  elephant  on  tho  I'laoe  de  la  BaatiUe — Tho 
Bentiiuentul  roiiiaDcee  ot  I.oIba  Puget — The  eongs  of  the  working  clasaea — 
Cheap  bread  and  wine — How  they  enjoyed  thomsolvai  on  Sundays  and 
holidnye — Th&phile  GauDier'a  po^ny-caniage — The  hatred  of  the  '^ — '' 

EioiMB— Nestor  Koqueplflii'a  e.ipreuHion  of  it — Gsvami's — M.  Thiers' 
aeps  a  reaUumnt  at  tho  ccmor  of  tho  Eua  Drouot— Wlien  ha  is  in  j 
tha  members  of  the  Opposition  go  and  dine  there,  and  publish  facetioai" 
accounts  of  the  entertainment — All  appesntnceB  to  the  contrtiry,  people ' 
lite  Quiiot  bettor  than  Thiers— But  few  entries  for  the  isco  for  wealth  in 
those  days— The  Kothschilds  still  live  in  the  Uue  LaHtte— Favourite 
lounges— The  Boulevards,  the  Eno  Le  Peletier,  and  the  PasBBge  de  I'Opira 
—The  Opira— The  Koe  Le  Foktier  and  ita  attractions— The  EestaHrant  of 
Paolo  Broggi— Tho  Ealaminot  du  Divan— Litervirj  waiters  and  Bonllace— 
M^'or  Fraser— The  mystery  surrounding  his  origin — Another  uiyBteriona 
personage — The  Passs^e  do  I'Op^ra  is  invaded  by  the  Ktockjobbera,  and 
loses  its  preatieB  as  a  promenade— Bernard  Latto'n,  the  publisher  of  Doni- 
lettj's  operas,  beoomea  deserted — Torloni's — Louis-Blane — Ills  acruples  as 
an  editor — A  fovf  words  about  duelling — Two  trngio  meetings— Lola  Monl^ 
— Her  adventurous  career — A  oelehroted  trial — My  first  meeting  wiOi  Qos- 
tave  Flsnbartjthe  author  of  "Madame  Bovary"  and  "Salambo" — Emile 
do  Girardin — His  opinion  of  duelling — ^My  decmon  wilh  regard  to  it — Tha 
original  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camdias" — Her  parentaga — Alesandre  Duma* 

eves  tho  diagnosis  of  her  character  in  connection  with  his  son's  play — 
Houmo  au  Camellia — M.  Lautour-M^zerai,  the  inventor  of  children^) 
periodical  literatura  in  Frnnce- Auguste  Lirbux — He  takes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  (Jdton— Baliao  agmn — His  schemes,  bis  greed— Lireua  mora 
fortunate  with  other  authore — Anglophobia  on  tlte  Frenuh  stage — GallO' 
phobia  on  tha  English  stage. 

Eybn  in  those  days  "  the  Boulevards  "  meant  to  moat  of 
U8  nothing  more  than  tho  spuce  between  the  present  opera 
and  the  Rue  Drouot.  But  the  Credit  Lyounais  and  other 
palatial  buildings  which  have  been  erected  since  were  not  as 
much  as  dreamt  of;  if  I  remember  rigbtij,  the  site  of  that] 
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bank  was  occupied  by  two  or  three  "  Chinese  Baths."  I  sup- 
pose the  process  of  steaming  and  cleansing  the  human  body 
vaa  something  analogous  to  that  practised  in  our  Turkish 
baths,  but  I  am  unab^  to  say  from  experience,  having  never 
been  inside,  and,  curious  to  relate,  most  of  my  familiars  were 
in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance.  We  rarely  crossed  to  that 
side  of  the  boulevard  except  to  go  and  dine  at  the  Cafe  An- 
glais. At  the  corner  of  the  Kue  Lafitte,  opposite  the  Maison 
d'Or,  was  our  favourite  tobacconist's,  and  the  cigars  we  used 
to  get  there  were  vastly  superior  to  those  we  get  at  presetit  in 
Paris  at  five  times  the  cost.  The  assistant  wlio  served  us  was 
a  splendid  creature.  Alfred  de  Musset  became  so  enamoured 
of  her  that  at  one  time  his  familiars  apprehended  an  "im- 
prudence on  his  part."  Of  course,  they  were  afraid  he  would 
marry  her. 

In  those  days  most  of  our  journeys  in  the  interior  of 
France  had  still  to  be  made  by  the  mails  of  Lafltte-Caillard, 
and  the  people  these  conveyances  brought  up  from  the  prov- 
inces were  almost  as  great  objects  of  curiosity  to  us  as  we 
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I  must  have  been  to  tliem.     It  was  the  third  lustre  of  Louis-  ^H 

Philippe's  reign.     "God,"  according  to  the  coinage,  "pro-  ^H 

ttiCted  i^'rance,"  and  when  the  Almighty  seemed  somewhat  ^H 

tired  of  the  task,  Thiers  and  Guizot  alternately  stepped  in  to  ^M 

io  the  safeguarding.     Parliament  resounded  with  the  elo-  ^H 

^ence  of  orators  who  are  almost  foi'gotten  by  now,  except  hy  ^H 

students  of  history;  M.  de  Genoude  was  clamouring  for  uni-  ^| 


Tersal  suSmge;  M.  de  Cormenin,  under  the  nom  deplume  of 
"Timon,"  was  the  fashionable  pamphleteer;  the  papers  in- 
dulged in  vituperation  against  one  another,  compared  to 
which  the  amenities  of  the  rival  Eatanswiil  editors  were  com- 
pliments. Grocers  and  drapers  objected  to  the  participation 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  in  the  affairs  of  State.  The  Figaro  of 
those  days  went  by  the  title  of  Cor naire- Satan,  and,  though 
.extensively  read,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  both 
>lida  meet.  lu  order  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  man, 
'lere  was  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  sausages  once  a  year  on 
le  king's  f§te-day.  The  ordinary  rendezvous  of  provincial 
and  metropolitan  actors  out  of  an  engagement  was  not  at  the 
Caf6  (Je  Sufide  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  but  under  the 
trees  at  the  Palais-Royal.  Pr6d6rick  LemaStre  went  to  con- 
fession and  to  mass  every  time  he  "  ci-eated  "  a  new  r61e.  The 
Legitimists  consented  to  leave  their  aristocratic  seclusion,  and 
to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  bourgeoisie  ami  ^tq\«'».tvk&&   ■ 
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of  the  Boalevard  du  Crime,  to  see  him  play.  The  Govom- 
ment  altered  the  title  of  Hue  and  Goubeaux'a  drama  "  Les 
Pontons  Anglais"  into  "Lea  PontooB,"  short,  and  made  the 
authors  change  the  scene  from  England  to  Spain.  Alexandre 
Dnmas  chaffed  Scribe,  and  flung  his  money  right  and  left ; 
while  the  other  8ave<i  it,  bought  country  estates,  and  produced 
as  many  as  twenty  plays  a  year  (eight  more  than  iie  had  con- 
tracted for).  The  National  Guards  went  in  uniform  and  in 
companies  to  shoot  harea  and  rabbits  on  the  PJaine  Saint- 
Denis,  and  swaggered  about  on  the  Boulevards,  ogling  the 
women.  Vidocq  kept  a  private  inquiry  office  in  the  Passage 
Vivienne.  and  made  more  money  by  biackmailiug  or  catch- 
ing unfaithful  husbiinds  than  by  catching  thieves.  Bougival, 
AsuiSros  and  Join ville-!e- Pout  had  not  become  riparian  re- 
sorts. The  plaster  elephant  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  was 
crumbling  to  pieces.  The  sentimental  romances  of  Madame 
Loiaa  Paget  proved  the  delight  of  every  bourgooise  family,' 
while  the  chorus  to  every  popular  song  was  "  Girifl  '  *""  ' 
fla,  fla,  fla." 

Beat  of  all,  from  the  working  man's  point  of  view,  wW 
the  low  price  of  bread  and  wine ;  the  latter  could  be  had  at 
four  sous  the  litre  in  the  wine-shops.  He,  the  working  man, 
still  made  excursions  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  Arte- 
sian well  at  Grenelle ;  and  if  stranded  perchance  in  the 
Champs- Ely sSes,  stood  lost  in  admiration  at  the  tiny  carriage 
with  ponies  to  match,  driven  by  Thfiophile  Gautier,  who  had 
left  off  wearing  the  crimson  waistcoate  wherewith  in  former 
days  he  hoped  to  annoy  the  bourgeoia,  though  he  ceased  not 
to  rail  at  him  by  word  of  mouth  and  with  his  pen.  He  was 
not  singular  in  that  respect.  Among  his  set,  the  hatred  of 
the  bourgeois  was  ingrained ;  it  fonnd  constant  vent  in  small 
things.  Nestor  Eoqueplan  wore  jackboots  at  homo  instead 
of  slippers,  because  the  latter  ohauasure  was  preferred  by  the 
shopkeeper.  Gavarni  published  the  most  biting  pictorial 
satires  against  him.  Here  is  one.  A  dissipated- looking  loaf- 
er is  leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  con  temp  tuouslv  staring  at 
the  spruce,  trim  bourgeois  out  for  his  Sunday  walk  with  his 
wife.  The  loafer  is  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe,  and  some  of 
the  fumes  of  the  to'iacco  come  between  the  wind  and  the 
bourgeois'  respectability.  "Voyou!"  saya  the  latter  con- 
tomptuoualy.  "  Voyou  taut  que  voua  voulez,  pas  epicier,"  ia 
the  answer. 

lu  thoae  days,  when  M.  Thiers  happened  to  be  in  powerj 
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many  members  of  the  Opposition  and  their  journaiistio  cham- 
pions made  it  a  point  of  organizing  little  gatherings  to  the 
table-d'hfite  kept  by  Mdlie.  Thiers,  the  sister  of  the  Prims 
Minister  of  France.  Her  establishment  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  present  Rue  Drouot,  and  a  sign-board  informed  the 
passer-by  to  that  effect.  There  was  invariably  an  account  of 
these  little  gatherings  in  next  day's  papei-s— of  course,  with 
comments.  Thiers  was  known  to  be  the  most  wretched  shot 
that  ever  worried  a  gamekeeper,  and  yet  he  was  very  fond  of 
blazing  away.  "  We  asked  Mdllo.  I'hiors,"  wrote  the  com- 
mentators, "  whether  those  delicious  pheasants  she  gave  ua 
were  of  her  illustrious  brother's  b^giiig.  The  lady  shook 
her  head.  '  Non,  monsieur ;  le  President  du  Conseil  n'a  pas 
I'honneur  de  fournir  mon  etablissemeut ;  il  quoi  bon,  je 
peux  les  achete-r  i.  meilleur  march6  que  lui  et  au  m^me  en- 
droit.  S'il  m'en  envojait,  il  me  ferait  payer  nn  benefice, 
parceqn'il  ne  fait  jamais  rien  pour  rien,  C'est  un  peu  le  d6- 
faut  de  notre  famiile.' "  I  have  got  a  notion  that.,  mercurial 
as  was  M.  Thiers  up  to  the  last,  hour  of  his  life,  and  even 
more  so  at  that  period,  and  sedate  as  was  M,  Guizot,  the 
French  liked  the  latter  better  than  the  former. 

M,  Guizot  had  said,  "  Enrichissez  vous,"  and  was  known 
to  be  poor;  M.  Thiers  had  scoffed  at  the  advice,  and  was 
known  to  be  hoarding  while  compelling  his  sister  to  earn  her 
own  living.     It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the 

fingrene  of  greed  had  not  entered  the  sonls  of  all  classes  of 
renchmen  so  deeply  as  it  has  now,  that  the  race  for  wealth 
had  as  yet  comparatively  few  votaries,  and  that  not  every 
atockj'obber  and  speculator  aspired  to  emulate  the  vast  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  EothsehildB.  The  latter  lived,  in 
those  days,  in  tlie  Rue  Lafitte,  where  they  had  three  separate 
mansions,  all  of  which  since  then  have  been  thrown  into  one, 
and  are  at  present  exclusively  devoted  to  business  purposes. 
The  Rue  Lafitte  was,  however,  a  comparatively  qniet  street. 
The  favourite  lounges,  in  addition  to  the  strip  of  Boulevards 
I  have  already  mentioned,  were  the  Rue  Le  Peleticr  and  the 
galleries  of  the  Passage  de  l'0p6ra.  Both  owed  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  other  thoroughfares  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Opfira,  which  had  its  frontage  in  the  last-named  street, 
but  was  by  no  means  striking  or  monumental.  Its  archi- 
tect, Debret,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  kind  of  satire 
for  many  a  year  after  its  erection ;  the  bitterest  and  moat 
Boatbing  of  all  was  that,  perhaps,  of  &  joininelKst,  Voo  -wt^'ws^l 
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one  day  that,  a  provincial  having  asked  him  the  way  to  the 
grand  opera,  he  had  been  ohUged  to  answer,  "  Turn  down 
the  street,  and  it  is  the  first  large  gateway  on  your  right." 

But  if  the  hnililing  itself  was  uuimposing,  the  company 
gathered  around  its  entrance  consisted  generally  of  half  a 
dozen  men  whose  names  were  then  already  household  words 
in  the  musical  world — Auber,  Hal&vv,  liossini  and  Meyer- 
beer, St  Georges,  Adam.  Now  and  then,  though  rarely  to- 
gether, aU  of  these  names  will  frequently  reappear  in  these 
notes.  The  chief  attractions,  thougli,  of  the  Rue  Le  Peletier 
were  the  famous  Italian  restaurant  of  Paolo  Broggi,  patron- 
ized by  a  great  many  singers,  the  fafoorite  haunt  of  Mario, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  I'Estaminet  du  Divan, 
which  from  being  a  very  simple  caf§  indeed,  deyeloped  into 
a  kind  of  politico-literary  club  under  the  auspices  of  a  num- 
ber of  budding  men  of  letters,  journalists,  and  the  like,  whose 
modest  purses  were  not  equal  to  the  charges  of  the  Caf6 
Hiche  and  Tortoni,  and  who  had  gradually  driven  all  mora 

Erosaic  customers  away.  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  few  hsr 
itu^s  who  had  no  literary  aepi rations,  who  did  not  cast  long- 
ing looks  to  the  inner  portals  of  the  offices  of  the  2^'nfional^ 
the  bigwigs  of  which — Armand  Marrast,  Baron  Dorn&s, 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  nud  others — sometimes  made  their  appear- 
ance there,  though  their  restaurant  in  ordinary  was  the  Caf6 
Hardi.  The  Estaminet  dn  Divan,  however,  pretended  to  a 
much  more  literary  atmosphere  than  the  magnificent  estab- 
lishment on  the  boulevard  itself.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
the  waiters  in  the  former  would  ask,  in  the  most  respectful 
way  imaginable,  "  Does  monsieur  want  Sue's  or  Dumaa'  feu- 
illeton  with  his  caf6  ?  "  Sot  once  but  a  dozen  times  I  have 
heard  the  proprietor  draw  attention  to  a  remarkable  article. 
Major  Eraser,  though  he  never  dined  there,  spent  an  hour  or 
two  daily  in  the  Estaminet  du  Divan  to  read  the  papers.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  every  one,  though  none  of  us  knew 
anything  about  his  antecedents.  In  spite  of  his  English 
name,  he  was  decidedly  not  Elnglish,  though  he  spoke  tht 
language.  He  was  one  of  the  best-dressed  men  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  by  a  well-dressed  man  I  do  not  mean  one  like  Sue. 
He  generally  wore  a  tight-fitting,  short-skirted,  blue  frock- 
coat,  grey  trousers,  of  a  shape  which  since  then  we  have  de- 
fined as  "  pegtops,"  but  the  fashion  of  which  was  borrowed, 
from  the  Cossacks.  They  are  still  worn  by  some  French 
officers  in  cavalry  regiments,  notably  crack  cavalry  regimenta. 
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Major  Praser  might  have  fitly  borrowed  Piron's  epitaph 
for  himself :  "  Je  ne  sais  rien,  paa  mfeme  Academicien,  He 
was  a  bachelor.  He  never  alluded  to  his  parentage.  He 
lived  by  himself,  in  an  entresol  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  La- 
fitte  aiid  the  Boulevard  des  ItiilleuB.  lie  was  always  flush  of 
money,  though  the  sources  of  his  income  were  a  mystery  to. 
every  one.  He  certainly  did  not  live  by  gambling,  as  hag' 
been  suggested  since ;  for  those  who  knew  him  best  did  not' 
remember  having  seen  him  toach  a  card. 

I  have  always  had  an  idea,  though  I  can  give  no  reason 
for  it,  that  Major  Fraaer  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  some  ex- 
alted personage,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding him  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  scandals 
and  intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain.  The  foreign  "soldiers  of  fortune"  who  rose 
to  high  posts,  though  not  to  the  highest  like  Kicharda  and 
O'Reilly,  were  not  all  of  Irish  origin.  But  the  man  himself 
was  so  pleasant  in  hia  intercourse,  so  uniformly  gentle  and 
ready  to  oblige,  that  no  one  cared  to  lift  a  veil  which  he  waa 
BO  evidently  anxious  not  to  have  disturbed.  I  only  remem- 
ber his  getting  out  of  temper  once,  namely,  when  Leon  Goz- 
lan,  in  a  comedy  of  his,  introduced  a  major  who  had  three 
crosaea.  The  first  had  been  given  to  him  because  he  had  not 
one,  the  second  because  he  had  already  one,  and  the  third 
because  all  good  things  consist  of  three.  Then  Major  Fraser 
sent  his  seconds  to  the  playwright;  the  former  effected  a 
reconciliation,  the  more  that  Gozlan  pledged  his  word  that 
an  allusion  to  the  major  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts.  It 
afterwards  leaked  out  that  our  irrepressible  Alexandre 
Dumas  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  all  the  mischief- 
One  day,  while  he  was  talking  to  Gozlan,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries came  in  and  told  him  that  a  particular  bugbear  of  his, 
and  a  great  nonentity  to  boot,  had  got  the  Cross  of  the- 
Legion  of  Honour. 

"  Grand  Dieu,"  exclaimed  Gozlan, "  pourquoi  Im  a-t-oa 
donnfi  cettc  croix?" 

"  Vous  ne  savez  pas  ?  "  said  Alexandre,  looking  very  wise> 
as  if  he  had  some  important  state  secret  to  reveal. 

"  Asaur6ment,  je  ne  le  sais  pas,"  quoth  Gozlan,  "  ni  von» 
non  plus." 

"Ah,  jiar  exemple,  moi,  je  le  sais." 

"  H6  bien,  dites  aJors." 

"  On  lui  a  donne  la  croix  parceque  \V  ^'e^i  a\KA,  ^a&" 
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It  was  the  most  childish  of  all  tricks,  but  Gozlan  Uughed 
at  it,  and,  when  Le  wrote  his  piece,  remembered  it.  He 
amplified  the  very  sm.all  joke,  and,  on  the  first  night  of  his 
play,  the  house  went  into  convulsions  over  it. 

Major  Praser's  kin<3ne8s  and  gentleness  extended  to  all 
en — except  to  professional  politicians,  and  those,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  he  detested  and  despised.  He  rarely 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  polities,  but  when  he  did  every  one 
sat  listening  with  the  rapteat  attention ;  for  he  was  a  perfect 
mine  of  facts,  which  he  marBhalled  with  consummate  ability 
in  order  to  show  that  government  by  party  was  of  all  idiotic 
institutions  the  most  idiotic.  But  his  knowledge  of  political 
history  was  as  nothing  to  his  familiarity  with  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  every  civilized  country  and  of  every  period. 
Curiously  enough,  the  whole  of  his  library  in  hia  own  apart- 
ment did  not  exceed  two  or  three  scores  of  volumes.  Hia 
memory  was  something  prodigious,  and  even  men  liks: 
Dumas  and  Balzac  confessed  themselves  his  inferiors  in  that> 
respect  The  mere  mention  of  the  most  trifling  Bubjeot' 
sufficed  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  the  listeners  were  treated  to- 
a  "  magazine  article  worth  fifty  centimes  la  ligna  au  moins," 
as  Dumas  put  it.  But  the  major  could  never  be  induced  to 
write  one.  Strange  to  say,  he  often  used  to  hint  that  hia 
was  no  mere  book-knowledge.  "Of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
ridicnlons,"  he  remarked  with  a  strange  smile,  "hut  every 
now  and  again  1  feel  as  if  all  this  did  not  come  to  me  through 
reading,  but  from  personal  experience.  At  times  I  become 
almost  convinced  that  I  lived  with  Nero,  that  I  knew  Dante 
personally,  and  so  forth." 

When  Major  Fraser  died,  not  a  single  letter  was  found  in 
his  apartment  giving  a  clue  to  his  antecedents.  Merely  a  file 
of  receipts,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  attached  to  one — the  receipt 
of  the  funeral  company  for  bis  grave,  and  expenses  of  his 
burial.  The  memorandum  gave  instructions  to  advertise  hia 
demise  for  a  week  in  the  Journal  des  Deb&ts,  the  money  for 
which  would  be  found  iu  the  drawer  of  hia  dressing-table. 
His  clothes  and  furniture  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
to  be  given  to  the  Paris  poor.  "  I  do  not  charge  any  one  with 
this  particular  dnty,"  the  document  went  on;  "I  have  so 
many  friends,  every  one  of  whom  will  be  ready  to  carry  out. 
my  last  wishes." 

Another  "mystery,"  though  far  less  interesting  than  Ma- 
jor Fraser^  was  the  Persian  gentleman  whom  one  met  every- 
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■where,  at  the  Op6ra,  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  the  oonceria 

of  the  Conservatoire,  etc.  Though  invariably  polite  and 
smiling,  he  never  spoke  to  any  one.  For  ten  years,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  stall  next  to  his  at  the  Op^ra  had  never  heaid 
him  utter  a  syllable.  He  always  wore  a  long  white  silk  petti- 
coat, a  splendidly  embroidered  coat  over  that,  and  a  conical 
Astrakau  cap.  He  was  always  alone ;  and  though  every  one 
knew  where  lie  lived,  in  the  Passage  de  I'Op^ra,  no  one  had 
erer  set  foot  in  his  apartment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all 
sorts  of  legends  were  current  about  liim.  According  to  some, 
he  had  occupied  a  hi^h  position  in  hia  own  country,  from 
which  he  had  voluntarily  exiled  himself,  owing  to  his  detestsr 
tion  of  Eastern  habits;  according  to  others,  he  was  simply  §, 
dealer  in  Indian  shawls,  who  had  made  a  fortune.  A  third 
group,  the  spiteful  ones,  maintained  that  he  sold  dates  and 
pastilles,  and  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  speak  was  be- 
cause he  was  dumb,  though  not  deaf.  He  died  during  the 
Second  Empire,  very  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  he  had  been  very  charitable. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  forties  the  Passage  de  I'Opera 
began  to  lose  some  of  its  prestige  as  a  lounge.  The  outside 
Btockjohhera,  whom  tlie  police  had  driven  from  the  Boule- 
Tards  and  the  steps  of  Tortoni,  migrated  thither,  and  the 
galleries  that  had  i-esounded  with  the  sweet  warblings — in  a 
Tei7  low  key — of  the  clients  of  Bernard  Iiatte,  the  publisher 
of  Donizetti's  operas,  were  made  hideous  and  unbearable  with 
the  jostling  and  bellowing  of  the  money-spinners.  Bernard 
Latte  himself  was  at  last  compelled  to  migrate. 

In  the  house  the  ground-floor  of  which  was  occupied  bj 
Tortoni,  and  which  was  far  different  in  aspect  from  what  it 
is  now,  lived  Louia  Blanc.  Toward  nine  in  the  morning  he 
came  down  for  his  cup  of  oafS  an  lait.  It  was  the  first  cup 
of  cofEee  of  the  day  served  in  the  establishment.  I  was  never 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Blanc,  and  least  of  all  then,  for  I 
shared  with  Major  Fraser  a  dislike  to  politic-mongers,  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  always  considered  the  author  of 
"  L'Histoire  de  Dix  Ana"  as  such.  Though  Louia  Blanc  was 
three  or  four  and  thirty  then,  he  looked  like  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen—a fact  not  altogether  owing  to  his  dimioutive  stature, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  smallest  men,  if  not  the  smallest 
man,  I  ever  saw.  Of  course  I  mean  a  man  not  absolately  a 
dwarf.  I  have  been  assured,  however,  that  he  was  a  giant 
■ijompared  to  Don  Martinoz  Garay,  I)u\tei  ot  kltawMa.,  w ' 
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H     Marquis  of  Astorga,  a  S^itnish  Btatesman,  ivho  died  about  the 
H     early  part  of  the  twenties.     These  notes  do  not  extend  be- 
H     yond  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  and  it  was  only  after  that 
H     event  that  I  met  M.  Blanc  once  or  twice  in  his  old  haunts, 
H     Hence  my  few  recollections  of  him  had  better  be  jott«d  down- 
H     here.    They  are  not  important.     The  man,  though  but  sixty, 
H     and  apparently  not  in  liad  health,  looked  desillusioni.    They 
V     were,  no  doubt,  the  most  trying  years  to  the  Third  Republic, 
■  ^  but  M.  Blanc  must  have  perceived  well  enough  that,  gi'ant- 
B      ing  all  the  existing  difficulties,  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
f       were  not  the  Eepublieans  of  his  dreams.     He  had,  moreover, 
suffered  severe  losses ;  all  his  important  documents,  such  as 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  George  Sand  and  Louis- 
Napoleon  while  the  latter  was  at  Ham,  and  other  equally 
valuable  matter,  had  been  destroyed  at  the  flre  of  the  North- 
ern Goods  Station  at  La  Villette,  a  flre  kindled  by  the  Com- 
munists.    He  was  dressed  almost  in  the  fashion  of  the  for- 
ties, a  wide-skirted,  long,  brown  frockcoat,  a  shirt  innocent 
of  starch,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.     A  few  years  later,  he 
founded  a  paper,  L' Homme- Libre,  the  offices  of  which  were 
in  the  Rue  Gran  ge-B  a  teller  e.     The  concern  was  financed  by 
a  Polish  gentleman.     Blanc  gave  his  readers  to  understand 

tthat  he  would  speak  out  plainly  about  persons  and  things, 
whether  past  or  present ;  that  he  would  advance  nothing  ex- 
cept on  documentary  proofs;  but  that,  whether  he  did  or 
not,  he  would  not  be  badgered  into  giving  or  accepting  chal- 
lenges in  defence  of  his  writings.  "  I  am,  first  of  all,  too 
old,    he  said ;  "  but  if  I  were  young  again,  I  should  not  re- 

?Bat  my  folly  of  '47,  when  I  wanted  to  fight  with  Eugene 
'elletan  on  account  of  a  woman  whose  virtue,  provided  she 
had  any,  could  make  no  difference  to  either  of  us.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  that  we  wore  not  the  only  pretix  chevaliers 
of  that  period,  ready  to  do  battle  for  or  against  the  charms  of 

»a  woman  whose  remains  had  crumbled  to  dust  by  then."* 
*  M.  Euzenc  Pelicton,  the  father  of  M.  Cumille  Pelletsn,  the  editor  of  Za 
Juatict,  bdJ first  lieutenant  to  M.  Clemenceau,  having  severely  criticized  eom* 
plunges  in  M.  Blanc's  "HietoirB  dc  la  K^  volution."  rel  a  tine  to  Marie- Antoinette, 
the  author  quoted  a  paaBaga  of  Madame  Campsn'a  "  Mimoires  "  in  enpport  of  hU 
"— '"' —  e  critic  refused  to  admit  the  oonolnsivBneBa  of  the  proof,  where- 
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upon  M.  Blanc  appealed  to  the  Soci^tS  im  Qeiis  de  Lettrei 
Dung  up  of  M.  Taxile  Uelord.  gave  a  verdict  in  hie  ' 
dechued  to  submit  to  the  verdict,  aa  he  had  refuBed  tr 


of  the  tribunal,     M.  Blanc,  vho  had  at  first  scouted  all  idea  of  a  duel,  ooQ- 
sldcred  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  this  meaDS  of  DbtainInK  satisliictloD,  tweiug 
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rM.  Blanc's  boast  that  he  woitM  advance  nothing  except 
on  proof  positive  was  not  an  idle  one,  as  his  contributors 
found  out  to  tlieir  cost.  Every  afternoon,  at  three,  he  arrived 
at  the  office  to  read  the  paper  in  proof  from  the  flret  line  to 
the  last.  Not  the  slightest  inaccuracy  was  allowed  to  pass. 
Kind  aa  he  waa,  hia  reporters'  Jives  became  a  burden.  One 
of  the  latter  told  me  a  story  which,  though  it  illustrates  the 
ridiculousness  of  M.  Blanc's  scruples  when  carried  too  far,  is 
none  the  less  valuable.  A  dog  had  been  run  over  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  the  reporter,  with  a  hankering  after  the 
realistic  method,  had  endeavored  to  reproduce  onomato- 
pceically  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  animal  in  pain. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  monsieur,  about  your  sounds?", 
asked  Blanc. 

I"  Of  course,  I  am  as  sure  as  a  non-acioutific  man  can  be," 
vaa  the  answer. 
"  Then  strike  them  out ;  one  ought  to  be  scientifically 
Bure.     By-the-by,  I  see   you    have  made  use  of  the  word 
'howl'  {hurler).    Unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  dog  when  in  pain 
yelps  (glapil).     Please  alter  it." 
On  another  occasion,  on  going  through  the  advertise- 
ments, he  found  a  new  one  relating  to  a  cough  mixture,  set- 
ting forth  its  virtues  in  the  most  glowing  terms.     Imme- 
diately the  advertisement  canvasser  waa  sent  for,  M.  Blanc 
having  refused  to  farm  out  that  department  to  an  agency,  as 
IB  frequently  done  in  Paris,  in  order  to  retain  the  absolute 
control  over  it. 
"Monsieur,  I  see  that  you  have  a  new  advertisement,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  profitable  one ;  still,  before  inserting  it,  I 
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thU  M.  Felletsn  aloutly  mslntaiDed  his  opinion.  A  7ii«tinc  had  been  Hiranged 
when  the  Eevolution  of 'iS  broke  out.  The  opponents  hHving  both  gone  lo  ths 
^dtel-de-Ville,  met  by  accident  at  tbe  entrance,  and  fell  into  one  another's 
«rmB.  "Than]iHBavenl"aiclaLni6d  Thiers,  wbenheheardofit  "IfPellotan 
bad  killed  Bltmc,  I  should  have  been  the  smalleBt  man  in  France." 

M.  BloQo'B  allusion  to  other  "preux  chevaliera"  aimed  particularly  at  M. 
Cousin,  who,  having  lieoome  a  niiniBter  oeainat  hia  will,  resumed  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  hia  studiea  under  the  Second  Empire.  He  vaa  especially  fond  of  the 
•eventeenlh  centnry,  and  all  at  onoo  he,  who  bad  acaroely  ever  noticed  o  pretty 
woman,  became  violently  smitten  with  tbe  Ducheaae  do  Xonffaeville,  who  bta 
been  In  her  ersve  for  neiuly  two  centuriea.  Ue  positively  invented  her  vitb 
every  parftotion,  moral  and  mental ;  unfortucately.  Jio  could  not  invest  her  with 
B  ahftpely  bust,  the  evidenee  being  too  overwhelmingly  a^ainitt  her  hsvine  been 
adorned  that  way.  0ns  day  some  one  ahowad  him  a  portrait  of  tbe  sister  of 
the  "grand  CnDdfi"  in  whiob  she  waa  amply  provided  with  the  chnrma  th»    1 

absence  of  which  M.  Cousin  regretted.    Ha  wrola  a  bpeoial  cha^tfir  oti  ■' ^ 

JBCt,  and  wm  *ell-nigh  challenging  all  his  conVr«dicWii»,— 1.b\tqs- 
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should  liks  to  be  certain  tbat  the  medicine  does  all  it  pro- 
'     ea  to  do.     Can  you  personally  Touch  for  its  efficiency  ?  " 

"Mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  I  believe  it  does  all  it  professes  to 
do,  but  you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  raa  the  risk  of  bron- 
chitis in  order  to  test  it  upon  myself ! " 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  exacting  and  indif- 
ferent to  other  people's  health,  bat  until  jou  eaii  bring  me 
some  one  who  baa  been  cured,  we  will  not  insert  it." 

Let  me  come  back  for  a  moment  to  that  sentence  of 
Louis  Blanc,  about  the  practice  of  duelling,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  most  tragic  affairs  of  that  kind  within  my 
recollection.  I  am  alluding  to  the  Dujarrier-Beauvallon 
_duel.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years,  whenever  an  im- 
portant meeting  took  place  Id  France,  to  read  every  shade  of 
English  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  wbile  recognizing  the 
elevated  sentimonta  of  the  writers,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  not  a  single  one  knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 
They  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  for  a  man  of  social  stand- 
ing to  refuse  a  cuallenge  or  to  refrain  from  sending  one,  save 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  was  tantamount  to 
courting  social  death.  They  knew  not  that  every  door  would 
henceforth  be  closed  against  him ;  that  his  wife's  beat  friends 
would  cease  to  call  upon  her,  by  direction  of  their  husbands ; 
that  hia  children  at  school  would  be  shunned  by  their  com- 
rades ;  that  no  young  man  of  equal  position  to  bis,  were  he 
ever  so  much  in  love  with  his  daughter,  would  ask  her  to 
become  his  wife,  that  no  parents  would  allow  their  daughter 
to  marry  his  son.  That  is  what  backing  out  of  a  duel  meant 
years  ago ;  that  is  what  ifc  still  means  to-day — of  course,  I 
repeat,  with  certain  classes.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  with 
such  a  prospect  facing  him,  a  man  should  risk  death  rather 
than  become  a  pariah?  Would  the  English  leader-writer,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  worth,  like  to  enter  his  club-room  without  a 
hand  held  out  to  welcome  him  from  those  with  whom  he  was 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  without  a 
voice  to  give  him  the  time  of  day?  I  think  not ;  and  that 
is  what  would  happen  if  he  were  a  Frenchman  who  neglected 
to  ask  satisfaction  for  even  an  imaginary  insult. 

I  knew  M.  Dujarrier,  the  general  manager  of  La  Presse, 
snd  feel  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  bit  more  quaiTelsome 
or  eager  "  to  go  out "  than  Louis  Blanc.  It  is,  moreover, 
certain  that  be  felt  his  inferiority,  both  as  a  swoi-dsman  and 
as  a  marksman,  to  such  a  practised  shot  and  fencer  as  M.  de 
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:on;  and  well  he  might,  seeing  that  Bubsequent  evi- 
dence proved  that  he,  Dujarrier,  had  never  handled  either 
weapon.  Yet  he  not  only  strenuously  opposed  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  hia  friends  to  effect  a  reconcihation,  but  would 
not  afford  a  hint  to  his  adversary  of  hia  want  of  skill,  lest 
the  latter  Bhouid  make  him  a  present  of  his  life.  The  pres- 
ent would  not  have  been  worth  acceptino;.  It  would  nave 
been  a  Nessns-sbirt,  and  caused  the  morul  death  of  the  recip- 
nt.  CoDBeqnently,  Dujarrier  literally  went  like  a  lamb  to 
le  slaughter  rather  than  be  branded  as  a  coward,  and  he 
lade  no  secret  of  his  contemplated  sacrifice.  "  I  liave  no 
Alternative  bnt  to  fight,"  he  eaid,  two  days  before  the  meet- 
ing, to  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  taaed  all  hia  own  ingennity, 
and  that  of  his  son,  to  prevent,  at  any  rate,  a  fatiil  issne. 
The  only  way  to  effect  this,  according  to  the  very  logical 
reasoning  of  the  two  Dumases,  was  to  induce  Dujarrier,  who, 
as  the  offended  party,  hail  the  choice  of  weapons,  to  choose 
the  Bword,  They  counted  upon  the  generosity  of  Beauval* 
Ion,  who,  as  a  gentleman,  on  discovering  his  adversary's  utter 
lack  of  skill,  would  disarm,  or  inflict  a  slight  wound  on 
him.  TJnfortunatoly,  young  Diimns,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, nnbiirthened  himself  to  that  effect  among  those  moat 
intereat«d  in  the  affair,  namely,  the  staffs  of  La  Presse  and 
Le  Globe.  These  two  journais  were  literally  at  daggers 
drawn,  and  some  writers  connected  with  the  latter  went 
hinting,  if  not  saying  openly,  that  Dujarrier  was  already 
showing  the  white  feather.  Whether  Dujarrier  heard  of  the 
comments  in  that  shape,  or  whether  he  instinctively  guessed 
what  they  would  be,  has  never  been  clearly  made  out,  bnt  it 
is  certain  that  from  that  moment  he  insisted  upon  the  use  of 
pistolB.  "I  do  not  intend  my  adversary  to  show  me  the 
slightest  favour,  either  by  disarming  me  or  by  wounding  me 
in  the  arm  or  leg.  I  mean  to  have  a  serious  encounter,"  he 
said.  Young  Dumas,  frightened  perhaps  at  his  want  of  reti- 
cence in  the  matter,  begged  his  father  to  go  and  see  Grisier,* 
and  claim  his  intervention.  Alexandre  Dumas,  than  whom 
no  stauncher  friend  ever  existed  who  would  have  willingly 
.risked  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  Dujarrier,  had  to  decline 
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reputation,  which  is  the  more  precious  because  it  is  his  first 
duel." 

"  Hia  first  duel," — here  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  as  far  as  Dujsrrier  and  his  personal  friends  were 
concerned.  Had  Dujarricr  been  in  the  position  of  the  edi- 
tor of  hia  paper,  Emile  de  Girardin, — had  he  been  out  before 
and  killed  or  severely  wounded  his  man,  as  the  latter  killed 
Armand  Carrel  nine  years  before, — he  might  have  openly  ai 
nounced  his  determination  "  never  to  go  out  again  "  undi 
no  matter  what  provocation.  Unfortunately,  Dnjarrier  wi . 
not  in  that  position ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  aajP 
that  Dujarrier  paid  the  penalty  of  M.  de  Girardin's  decision. 
A  great  deal  or  mawkish  sentiment  has  been  wasted  upon 
the  tragic  fate  of  Armand  Carrel ;  in  reality,  he  had  what  bo 
deserved,  albeit  that  no  one  more  than  M.  de  Girardin  himself 
regretted  his  untimely  end.  Most  writers  will  tell  one  that 
Carrel  fell  a  victim  to  his  political  opinions;  nothing  is 
farther  from  tho  truth,  Armand  Carrel  fell  a  victim  to  a 
"  question  of  shop "  of  which  he  allowed  himself,  thongh 
perhaps  not  deliberately,  to  become  tho  champion.  After 
many  attempts,  more  or  less  Buccessful,  in  the  way  of  popu- 
lar g  our  nal  ism,  M.  de  Girardin,  in  1S3G,  started  La  Presse, 
a  serious  journal  of  the  same  size  as  the  then  existing  ones, 
but  at  half  the  subscription  of  the  latter,  all  of  which  abso« 
lately  banded  at  once  against  him.  Armand  Carrel,  wh( 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  valiant  soldier,  a  writer  of  talent,  and  i 
gentleman  to  boot,  ought  to  have  stood  aloof  from  that  kind 
of  polemics.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  not  the  likely  man  to 
submit  to  open  or  implied  insult.  His  best,  albeit  bis  least- 
known  book,  *'  Emile,"  which  is  as  it  were  an  autobiography, 
had  given  the  measure  of  hia  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
duelling.  "  Emile  "  goes  into  society  as  a  soldier  would  go 
into  an  enemy's  country.  Not  that  he  is  by  nature  cruel  or 
bloodthirsty,  but  he  knows  that,  to  hold  hia  own,  he  must  bo 
always  ready,  not  only  for  defence,  but  for  attack. 

"  The  secret  one  is  bound  to  preserve  with  regard  to  the, 
preparations  for  a  meeting,  and  those  preparations  them- 
selves are  simply  horrible.    The  care,  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  the  secret  which  is  not  to  leak  out,  all  these  are  veir 
like  the  preparations  for  a  crime,"  he  says.    "  Nevertheless, 
he  goes  on,  "  the  horror  of  all  this  disappears,  when  the  man^  1 
impelled  by  hatred  or  resentment,  is  thirsting  for  revenge;  J 
but  when  the  heart  is  absolutely  withont  gall,  and  when  the.;! 
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imagination  is  still  subject  to  all  the  softer  emotions,  then, 
in  order  not  to  recoil  with  fear  at  the  ever  horrible  idea  of  a 
dnel,  a  man  muBt  bo  imbued  with  all  the  force  of  a  preju- 
dice which  resists  the  very  laws  that  condemn  it." 

It  was  under  the  latter  circnmstancea  that  M.  de  Girar- 
din  confronted  bis  adversary.  The  two  men  had  probably 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  one  another,  they  felt  no  per- 
^sonal  animosity;  nay,  more,  the  duel  was  not  an  inevitable 
iffaa ;  and  yet  it  cost  one  man  his  life,  and  burthcncd  the 
"rther  with  lifelong  regreta. 

Had  the  issue  been  different.  La  Presse  would  probably 
lavo  disappeared,  and  all  recrimination  censed.  As  it  was, 
_  mable  to  goad  M,  de  Girardin  into  a  reversal  of  liis  decision 
l?  never  to  go  out  again,"  and  that  in  spite  of  nine  years  of 
:direct  insult  from  a.  so-called  political  party,  of  every  kind  of 
qnasi-legal  vesation,  JI.  de  Beauvallon  constituted  himself  a 
second  Armaud  Carrel,  selecting  Dujarrier  as  his  victim,  the 
chief  not  being  available.  But  here  all  resemblance  to  Ar- 
maud Carrel  ceased,  and  the  law  itself  was  aoKious  to  mark 
the  difference.  In  the  one  case  it  had  been  set  at  nought  by 
two  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  undoubted  honour,  meet- 
ing upon  equal  terms ;  in  the  other,  it  was  proved  that,  not 
content  with  Dnjarrier'a  well-known  inferiority,  De  Beau- 
vallon's  pistols  had  been  tried  before  the  encounter.  The 
court  could  take  no  cognizance  of  this,  but  it  marked  its 
disapproval  by  sentencing  Beauvalion  to  eight  years',  and 
«De  of  his  seconds,  M.  d'Ecquevilley,  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
lent  for  perjury.     Both  had  declared  on  oath  that  the  pis- 

lis  had  not  been  tried.     The  Dujarrier  duel  caused  a  deep 

And  painful  sensation.  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  greater  length 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  inspired  me  with  a 
resolution  from  which  I  have  never  departed  since.  I  was 
twenty-seven  at  the  time,  and,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
I  need  not  relate  here,  foresaw  that  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  would  be  spent  in  France.  I  am  neither  more  courage- 
ous nor  more  cowardly  than  most  persons,  but  I  objected  to 
be  shot  down  like  a  mad  dog  on  the  most  futile  pretext  because 
some  one  happened  to  have  a  grudge  against  me.  To  have 
declined  "  to  go  out"  on  the  score  of  my  nationality  would 
not  have  met  the  case  in  the  conditions  in  which  1  was  liv- 
ing, BO  from  that  moment  1  became  an  assiduous  client  at 
loBset's  shooting-gallery,  and  took  fencing  lessons  of  Grisier. 
do  not  know  that  1  became  very  formidable  ■«\\\i  ^^.'Cokx 
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weapon,  only  sufficientlj  slcilled  not  to  be  altogether  defence- 
less. I  took  care  at  tlie  same  time  to  let  it  go  forth  that  a 
duel  to  me  not  only  meant  one  or  both  parties  so  severely 
wounded  as  not  to  be  able  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  the 
resumption  of  tho  combat,  when  he  or  they  had  recovered, 
nntil  one  was  killed.  Of  coarse,  it  implied  that  I  would  only 
go  out  for  a  sufficiently  weighty  reason,  but  that,  if  com- 
pelled to  do  so  for  a  trifling  one,  I  would  still  adhere  to  my 
original  resolution.  Only  once,  more  than  twelve  years  aft- 
erwards, I  had  a  quarrel  fastened  upon  me,  arising  out  of 
the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  attempt  of  Orsini.  I 
was  the  offended  party,  and,  as  such,  could  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  meeting.  I  declined  to  modify  in  tho  least 
the  rules  I  bad  laid  down  for  my  own  guidance,  and  stated 
as  much  to  those  who  were  to  act  for  me — fteneral  Floury 
and  Alexandre  Dumas.  My  adversary's  friends  refused  to 
accept  the  terms.  I  was  never  molested  afterwards,  tliough 
an  Englishman  had  not  always  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  cveif  un- 
der the  Second  Empire. 

In  connection  with  Dujarrier's  duel,  I  may  say  a  few 
words  here  of  that  quasi-wonderful  woman,  Lola  Months. 
I  say  "quasi,"  because  really  there  was  notliing  wonderful 
about  her,  except  perhaps  her  beauty  and  her  consummate 
impudence.  She  had  not  a  scrap  of  talent  of  any  kind ; 
education  she  had  none,  for,  whether  she  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Spanish,  grammatical  errors  abounded,  and 
her  expressions  were  always  those  of  a  pretentious  house- 
mail],  unless  they  were  those  of  an  excited  fishwife.  She 
toid  me  that  she  had  been  at  a  hoarding-school  in  Bath, 
and  that  she  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  but  that  when  quite  a 
child  she  was  taken  to  Seville  by  her  parents.  Her  father, 
according  to  her  account,  was  a  Spaniard,  her  mother  a 
Creole.  "  But  I  sciindalized  every  one  at  school,  and  would 
not  learn."  I  could  quite  believe  that ;  what  I  could  not 
believe  was  that  a  girl  of  her  quick  powers — for  she  undoubt- 
edly possessed  those — could  have  spent,  however  short  a  time 
in  the  society  of  decent  girls  of  her  own  age,  let  alone  of 
presumedly  refined  school -mistresses,  without  having  ac- 
quired some  elementary  notions  of  manner  and  address.  Her 
gait  aud  carriage  were  those  of  a  duchess,  for  she  was  natu- 
rally graceful,  but  the  moment  she  opened  her  lips,  the  illu- 
sion vanished — at  least  to  mc ;  for  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
men  of  far  higher  intellectnal  attainments  than  mine,  and 
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femiliur  with  very  good  society,  raved  and  kept  raving  about 
her,  though  all  those  defeets  could  not  have  failed  to  strike 
them  as  they  liad  struck  me.  1  take  it  that  it  must  have  been 
hei  beauty,  for,  thongli  not  devoid  of  wit,  her  wit  was  that  of 
the  pot-house,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  club  iu  the  small  hoiira. 

When  Dujarrier  was  carried  home  dying  to  the  Rue 
Lafitte,  a  woman  flung  herself  on  the  body  and  covered  his 
face  with  kisses.  That  woman  was  Lola  Months.  In  his  will 
he  left  her  eighteen  shares  in  the  Palais- Royal  Theatre,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  20,000  fi'ancs.  She  insisted  afterwards 
in  appearing  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  in  Rouen,  although  her 
evidence  throw  not  the  slightest  light  upon  the  matter.  She 
Tanted  to  create  a  sensation ;  and  she  accomplished  her  aim, 
I  was  there,  and  though  the  court  was  crowded  with  men  oc- 
cupying the  foremost  ranks  iu  literature,  art,  and  Paris  soci- 
ety, no  one  attracted  the  attention  she  did.  Even  the  sober 
president  and  assessors  sat  staring  at  her  open-mouthed  when 
she  took  her  stand  behind  the  little  rail  which  does  duty  for 
a  witness-bos  in  France.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning — not 
the  deepest,  but  soft  masses  of  silk  and  lace— and  when  she 
lifted  her  veil  and  took  off  her  glove  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  a  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the  court.  That 
is  why  she  hud  undertaken  the  journey  to  Rouen,  and  verily 
8he  had  her  reward. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  I  became  acquainted,  though 
quite  by  accident,  with  the  yonng  man  who,  ten  or  eleven  years 
later,  was  to  leap  into  fame  all  of  a  sndden  with  one  novel. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  court  was  very  crowded,  and  next 
to  me  was  standing  a  tall,  strapping  fellow,  somewhat  younger 
than  myself,  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  one  would  have  taken 
to  be  an  English  country  gentleman  or  well-to-do  farmer's  son. 
Such  mistakes  are  easily  made  iu  Normandy.  When  Lola 
Months  came  forward  to  give  her  evidence,  some  one  on  the 
other  side  of  him  remarked  that  she  looked  like  the  heroine 
of  a  novel. 

Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  heroines  of  the  real  novels 
enacted  in  everyday  life  do  not  always  look  like  that." 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  liaving  seen  me  speak  to  several 
people  from  Paris  and  in  company  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
and  Berry er,  whom  everybody  knew.  He  asked  me 
some  particulars  about  Lola  Montes,  which  I  gave  him, 
''"land  him    exceedingly  well-informed,     ^6    t\ia\.\j^  \s«^ 
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a  while.  When  he  left  he  handed  me  his  card,  and  hoped 
that  we  should  eeo  one  another  again.  The  card  bore  the 
Bimple  BUperscription  of  "Gtistave  Flaubert."  I  was  told 
dunng  the  ereuing  that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  local  physician 
of  note.  Twelve  years  later  the  whole  of  France  rang  with 
his  name.  He  had  written  "  Madame  Bovary/'  and  laid  the 
;■•.  -.foundation  of  what  Bubsequently  became  the  nltra-realistio 
*".  ■•'Bchool  of  French  fiction.  ^^« 

;■•■•       To  return  for  a  moment  to  Lola  Montfis.     The  trial  wa^^H 
_.-;Teally  the  starting-point  of  her  notoriety,  for,  in  spite  of  h(«^^H 
"■■*.  beauty,  she  had  been  at  one  time  reduced  to  sing  in  the  streeti^^B 
"•■.■'■  in  Brussels,    That  was  after  she  had  fled  from  Oaieutta,  whith- 
"l'"  er  her  first  husband,  a  captain  or  lieu  tenant  James,  in  the  aerv- 
:  •"  ice  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  taken  her.     She  landed 
.•'••_  at  Southampton,  and,  during  her  jonrney  to  London,  man- 
'.V, '  ^fid  to  ingratiate  herself  with  an  English  nobleman,  by  pre*  J 
'.'.•'■',  tending  that  she  was  the  wife  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  b 
;•-■■   shot  hythe  Carlista.    She  told  me  all  this  herself, because  sh4^ 
■  •  ■ '   was  not  in  the  least  reticent  about  her  scheming,  especialljJ 
after  her  scheming  had  failed.     She  would,  however,  not  dv^ 
'*"r    Tolge  the  name  of  her  travelling  companion,  who  tried  to  hO'U 
■  "..'     friend  her  by  introducing  her  to  some  of  his  acquaintance, Tf 
*";     with  the  view  of  obtaining  singing  lessons  for  her,     "  But  I 
y.W      did  not  make  my  expenses,  because  you  English  are  so  very 
'•*•.     moral  and  my  patron  was  suspected  of  not  giving  himself  all 
..;■     that  trouble  for  nothing.    Besides,  they  managed  to  ferret  out 
'*-.      that  I  was  not  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  officer,  but  the  wife  of 
'.■;j      an  English  one ;  and  then,  as  you  may  imagine,  it  was  all  up. 
;',      I  S°*'  however, an  engagement  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  hal- 
let,  but  not  for  long;  of  course,  I  could  not  dance  much, but 
I  could  dance  as  well  as  half  your  wooden  ugly  women  that 
were  there.     But  they  told  tales  about  me,  and  the  manager 
dismissed  me.''  * 


•  The  Engl'iBh  nobleniiui  mnat  havs  been  Lord  MBlmcabmy,  who  alludeii  to 
her  OS  foUowe;  "Tbie  waa  o  most  romarkuble  womnn,  and  may  be  aaid  by  her 
conduct  at  Mimluh  to  have  set  flro  to  the  ino^szine  of  revuluUon,  wbirli  wna 
ready  to  burst  fortli  nil  over  Europe,  and  vrhlch  made  the  year  184S  maniorublo. 
1  miiae  her  aoquiiintnnee  by  ncoident.  as  1  vsr  going  Dp  to  London  from  Heron 
Court,  In  the  railwny.    The  Coneul  at  ISouthumpton  nnked  me  to  take  charge  of 


lo  thlB, 


UEDdeil  b 


landed.    1  consented  V 

hondaoma  pareon,  who 

dlaCreaa.    Ai  we  were 

mo,  in  bad  English,  thai.  _  ..      .._..     .         .  .„  ,  ., 

been  shot  by  &e  Carlista  after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  that  she  was  going  to 


IB  in  deep  monrnii^r,  and  ' 
me  in  the  oarriaini.  she,  c 

IS  the  widow  of  Don  Diego  Leo 


ored  to  be  in  great 
n  atoord,  inforniBcl 
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She  fostered  no  illusions  with  regard  to  her  choregraphio 
j  in  fact,  she  fostered  no  illnsions  about  anything, 
Uid  her  candour  was  the  beat  trait  in  her  character.  She 
i  failed  as  a  dancer  in  Warsaw,  whither  she  had  gone  from 
jondon,  by  way  of  Brnasela.  In  the  Belgian  capital,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  story,  she  had  been  obliged  to  sing  in  the 
f  Streets  to  keep  from  atarvatiou,  I  asked  her  why  she  had  not 
Dome  from  Loudon  to  Paris,  "where  for  a  woman  of  her  at- 
tractioDS,  and  not  hampered  by  many  scruples,"  as  I  pointed 
out  to  her,  "  there  were  mauy  more  resources  than  elsewhere." 
The  answer  was  so  characteristic  of  the  daring  adventuress, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  impecunioaity,  flew  at  the  highest 
game  to  be  had,  that  I  transcribe  it  in  full.  I  am  often  re- 
luctant to  trust  to  my  memory  :  in  this  instance  I  may ;  I 
remember  every  word  of  it.  This  almost  illiterate  schemer, 
who  probably  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  geography,  of 
history,  had  pretty  well  "  the  Almanach  de  Gotha '  by  heart, 
and  seemed  to  guess  instinctively  at  things  which  said  Al- 
manach carefully  abstained  from  mentioning,  namely,  the 
good  understanding  or  the  reverse  between  the  married  royal 
couples  of  Europe,  etc. 


same  Spaoiah  prapert>  that  Klie  poBsesEed,  nitd  giTe  letwons  in 
'IS  very  poor.  On  urriTiuij  In  Lundon  she  took  some  iadgings, 
hoUAo  to  i  little  conuert  wTiinh  I  gave,  oud  eonj;  Bomo  Spanuh 

, cant  waa  foreiuQ,  and  ehe  had  all  the  uppBarsnea  of  being  what 

^e  prat^nded  to  be.  iihe  »nld  differeot  thinjcs,  euuh  oa  veila,  etc.,  to  the  party 
present,  and  rBcelvod  a  good  deal  ol'  patrouagB.  Eventually  the  took  an  on- 
DlgemeDt  for  the  ballet  at  the  Uperti  ITouae,  bat  hor  danciiig  was  very  inrerior. 
At  last  aho  waa  recognized  M  an  impoator,  hist  real  name  being  Mrs.  James, 
and  Irlih  by  extraction,  and  had  tnornod  an  olHcer  in  India.  Her  ougageoient 
■C  the  Upc^  woa  cancelled,  she  left  the  country,  and  retired  to  Municb,  Bhs 
WW  a  very  violaDt  woman,  and  aatiull^  lUiick  one  of  the  Bavarian  generak  >B 
be  was  revieiviag  tha  tro™a.  Tho  king  boeumo  perfectly  infotuflted  with  hor 
beauty  ind  elevomesB,  and  uave  her  larjte  aums  af  nianey,  with  s  title,  which 
■be  ofterwards  bore  when  alio  returned  to  England."  (■•  Memoirs  of  OD  Ex- 
■niflWr,"  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.) 
Lord  Mohneabury  is  wronj;  in  nearly  every  ^areicutar  which  he  )ins  ^t 
a  beanay.  IaIb  Moatca  did  not  raliro  to  Mnnich  alter  ber  engagement  at 
Opera  House  bad  been  cuDuelled,  but  to  Bnineela,  and  from  there  to  W»r- 
Nor  did  ahe  play  the  oil- important  port  in  ths  Bavarian  rlota  or  rcvolu- 

he  aaeribea  to  her.    The  author  of  these  notes  has  most  of  tha  particulara 

el  IrfiiaUontdi'  career  previous  to  her  appearance  in  Monieh  from  her  own 
Upa,  uid,  sa  he  haa  already  o^d,  slie  was  not  in  the  leaat  retjeont  about  ber 
wuieniing,  espeulally  when  her  aeheminc  had  iUiled.  For  tho  story  of  tho 
ejenta  at  Muniah.  1  gather  inferential ly  from  lii«  notes  that  he  ia  iniCebled  to 
JStA  von  Abal,  King  Ludwia'a  ultramontane  minister,  who  cwue  afterwarda 
Paria,  and  who,  if  1  mixtnke  not,  vraa  tho  father  or  the  uncle  of  llerr  vi 
"1,&Q  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Tli'nuf,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean  afiO. 
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"Why  did  I  not  come  to  Paris !"  she  replied.  "What 
was  the  good  of  coming  to  Paris  where  there  was  a  king, 
bourgeois  to  hia  finger-nails,  tight-fisted  besides,  and  noton- 
ously  the  most  mora!  and  best  father  ail  the  world  over ;  with 
princes  who  were  nearly  as  much  married  as  their  dad,  and 
with  those  who  were  single  far  away?  What  was  the  good 
of  coming  to  a  town  where  you  could  not  bear  the  title  of 
'  la  maitrease  du  prince '  without  the  risk  of  being  taken  to 
the  frontier  between  two  gendarmes,  where  you  could  not  have 
squeezed  a  thousand  louis  out  of  any  of  the  royal  sons  for 
the  life  of  you  ?  What  was  the  good  of  trying  to  get  a  count, 
where  the  wife  of  a  grocer  or  a  sboemaker  might  have  ob- 
jected to  your  presence  at  a  ball,  on  the  ground  of  your  being 
an  immoral  peraou  ?  No,  I  really  meant  to  make  my  way 
to  the  Hague.  I  had  heard  that  W^illiam  II.  whacked  his 
wife  like  any  drunken  labourer,  so  that  his  sous  had  to  in- 
terfere every  now  and  then,  I  had  heard  this  in  Calcutta, 
and  from  folk  who  were  likely  to  know.  But  as  I  thought 
that  I  might  have  the  succession  of  the  whacks,  as  well  as  of 
the  lord,  I  wanted  to  try  my  chance  at  Brussels  first ;  besides, 
I  hadn't  much  money. 

"  But  King  Leopold  is  married,  and  lives  very  happily 
with  his  wife,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Of  course  he  does— they  all  do,"  was  the  answer ;  "  mais 
(ja  n'empflche  pas  les  sentiments,  does  it?  I  am  very  igno- 
rant, and  haven't  a  bit  of  memory,  but  I  once  heard  a  stoiy 
about  a  Danish  or  Swedish  king — I  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference— who  married  an  adventuress  like  myself,  though 
the  qneen  and  the  mother  of  his  heir  was  alive.  He  com- 
mitted bigmay,  but  kings  and  ijueena  may  do  things  we  mayn't. 
One  day,  he  and  his  lawful  wife  were  at  one  of  their  country 
seats,  and,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  when  a  carriage  passed 
with  a  good-looking  woman  in  it, '  Who  is  this  lady  ? '  asked 
the  queen.  '  That's  my  wife,'  replied  the  king.  '  Your  wife  1 
what  am  I,  then  ? '  said  the  queen.  '  You  ?  well,  you  are  my 
queen.'  * 

"  Never  mind,  whatever  my  intentions  on  Leopold's 
money  or  affections  may  have  been,  tbey  came  to  notning; 
for  before  I  could  get  as  much  as  a  peep  at  him,  my  money 


•Lolii  Mont^  wna  porfoptly  corropt     II  was  Frodorick  iV.  of  Donr      .., 
dqI;  the  icoman  wui  not  on  adventureaa  llko  beiself,  but  the  Couatese  HuveETt-   ^ 
low,  wlioai  he  had  abducwd.— Editor. 
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had  all  been  spent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  my  elothea 
first,  and  then  to  eing  in  the  streets  to  get  food.  I  was  taken 
from  Brussels  to  Warsaw  by  a  man  whom  I  believe  to  be  a 
Gierman.  He  spoke  many  languages,  but  he  was  not  very 
well  oil  himself.     However,  he  was  very  kind,  and,  when  we 

got  to  Warsaw,  managed  to  get  me  an  engagement  at  the 
'pera.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  director  told  me  that  I 
'Couldn't  dance  a  bit.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
iked  him  whether  he  thought  that,  if  I  could  dance,  I  would 
ive  come  to  such  a  hole  as  hia  theatre.  Thereupon  he 
inghed,  and  said  I  wjia  a  clever  girl  for  all  that,  and  that  he 
would  keep  me  on  for  ornament.  I  didn't  give  him  the 
chance  for  long.  I  left  after  about  two  months,  with  a 
Polish  gentleman,  who  brought  me  to  Paris.  The  moment 
I  get  a  nice  round  lump  sum  of  money,  I  am  going  to  carry 
out  my  original  plan ;  tnat  is,  trying  to  hook  a  prince.  I  am 
sick  of  being  told  that  I  can't  dance.  They  told  me  so  in 
London,  they  told  me  in  Warsaw,  they  told  me  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  wliero  they  hissed  me.  I  don't  think  the  men, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  hiss  me ;  their  wives  and  their 
daiighters  put  them  up  to  it :  a  woman  like  myself  spoils 
their  trade  of  honest  women.  I  am  only  waiting  my  chance 
here ;  for  though  you  are  all  very  nice  and  generous  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  it  is  not  what  I  want" 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  the  death  of  Dujarrier 
and  his  legacy  to  her  gave  her  the  chance  she  had  been  look- 
ing for.  She  left  for  London,  I  heard,  with  an  Englishman  ; 
but  I  never  saw.liim,  so  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  But,  it 
appears,  she  did  not  stay  long,  because,  a  little  while  after, 
several  Parisians,  on  their  return  from  Germany,  reported 
that  they  had  met  her  at  Wiesbaden,  at  Homburg,  and 
elsewhere,  punting  in  a  small  way,  not  settling  down  any- 
where, and  almost  deliberately  avoiding  both  frenchmen  and 
Englishmen.  The  rumour  went  that  her  husband  was  on 
her  track,  and  that  her  anxiety  to  avoid  liim  had  caused  her 
to  leave  London  hurriedly.  In  spite  of  her  chequered  career, 
in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  at  Brussels,  Lola  ilontfia  was  by 
no  means  anxious  for  the  "sweet  yoke  of  domesticity."  In 
another  sis  months,  her  name  was  almost  forgotten  by  all  of 
us,  except  by  Alexandra  Dumas,  who  now  and  then  alluded 
to  her.  Though  far  from  superstitious,  Dumas,  who  had 
'leen  as  much  smitten  with  her  as  most  of  lier  admirers, 
tTowed  that  he  was  glad  she  had  diaappcatei.    "  §>&&  ^las. 
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*  the  evil  eye,' "  he  said ;  "  and  Bare  to  bring  bad  luck  to  any 
one  who  closely  links  his  destiny  with  hers,  for  however 
short  a  time.  You  see  what  has  occurred  to  Dujarrier.  If 
ever  she  ia  heard  of  again,  it  will  be  in  conuection  with  some 
terrible  calamity  that  has  befallen  a  lover  of  hers."  We  all 
laughed  at  him,  except  Dr.  Veron,  who  could  have  given 
odda  to  Solomon  Eagle  himself  at  prophesying.  Fortunately 
he  was  generally  afraid  to  open  his  lips,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  he  could  prevent  the  event  by  not 
predicting  it — at  any  rate  aJoud.  For  once  in  a  way,  how- 
ever, Alexandre  Dnmita  proved  correct.  When  we  did  hear 
again  of  Lola  Montfis,  it  was  in  connection  with  the  disturb- 
ances that  had  broken  out  at  Munich,  and  the  abdication  of 
her  royal  lover,  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son,  Maximilian. 

The  BubatancQ  of  the  following  notes  relating  to  said 
disturbances  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  political  per- 
sonage who  played  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  the  events 
themaelvea.  Aa  a  mle  it  is  not  very  safe  to  take  interested 
evidence  of  that  kind,  "  but  in  this  instance,"  as  my  inform- 
ant put  it,  "  there  was  really  no  political  reputation  to  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  he  was  concerned."  Lola  Months  had  simply 
tried  to  overthrow  him  aa  Madame  Dubarry  overthrew  tha 
Due  de  Choiaeul,  bccauso  he  would  not  become  her  creature ; 
and  she  had  kept  on  repeating  the  tactics  with  every  suc- 
ceeding ministry,  even  that  of  her  own  making.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  revolution  was  in  the  air  in  the 
year  '48,  and  that  if  Lola  Months  had  been  the  most  retiring 
of  favourites,  or  Louis  I.  the  most  moral  of  kings,  the  upris- 
ing would  have  happened  just  the  same,  though  the  upshot 
might  have  been  diHerent  with  regard  to  LoOis  himself. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  him,  which,  in  my  literary  igno- 
rance, I  think  auflSeiently  interesting  to  reproduce. 

"  Louis  was  a  chip  of  the  old  Wittelsbacli  block ;  that  is, 
a  Lovelace,  with  a  touch  of  the  minnesinger  about  him.  Age 
had  not  damped  his  ardour;  for,  though  he  was  sixty-one 
when  Lola  Montfis  took  up  her  quarters  at  Munich,  any  and 
every  '  beauty'  that  came  to  him  was  sure  of  an  enthusiastio 
welcome.  And  Heaven  alone  knows  how  many  had  come  to 
him  during  hia  reign ;  they  seemed  really  directed  to  him 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  new  arrival  had  her 
portrait  painted  almost  immediately;  it  was  added  to  tha 
collection  for  which  a  special  gallery  had  been  set  apart,  and 
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whither  Louis  went  to  meditate  bv  himself  at  least  once  a 
day.     He  averred  that  he  wont  thitter  for  poetic  inspiration, 
for  he  took  himself  au  s^rieux  as  a  poet,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
classical    poet   modelling   his  verse    upon  those  of   ancient 
times.     He  had  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  '  Wal- 
hatla's  GenoBsen ' ;  *  but  his  principal  study  of  antiquity  ivua 
mainly  confined  to  the  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of 
iVenua.     He  waa  very  good-natured  and  pleasant  in  his  deal- 
ings with  every  one ;  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  gall  in  the 
Erliole  of  his  body.     He  was,  moreover,  very  religious  in  his 
pown  way,  and  conseiuently  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  who  really 
governed  the  kingdom,  but  who  endeavoured  to  make  his 
own  life  sweet  and  pleasant  to  him.     They  liked  him  to  take 
part  in  the  religious  processions,  as  any  burgher  of  devout 
tendencies  might,  but  being  aware  of  his  tendency  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  first  pretty  face  he  eau^ht  sight  of,  they  took 
care  to  relegate  all  the  handsome  maidens  and  matrons  to 
the  first  and  second  floors.     In  that  way  Louis's  eyes  were 
always  lifted  heavenwards,  and  religious  appearances  were 
!served. 

Under  anch  conditions,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  woman 
Lola  Months'  attractions  and  daring  to  gain  her  ends. 
She  was  not  altogether  without  means  when  she  came  to 
Munich,  though  the  sum  in  her  possession  was  far  from  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  as  she  afterwards  alleged  it  was. 
At  any  rate,  she  was  not  the  penniless  adventuress  she  had 
formerly  been,  and  when,  in  her  beautiful  dresses,  she  ap- 
plied to  the  director  of  the  Hof-Theatre  for  an  engagement, 
the  latter  was  fairly  dazzled,  and  granted  her  request  without 
a  murmur.  She  did,  however,  not  want  to  dance,  and,  before 
'ler  first  appearance,  she  managed  to  set  tongues  wagging 
ibout  her  beauty,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  rumours 
Bached  the  king's  ears.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  prefer 
a  grave  charge,  but  I  am  not  doing  so  without  foundation. 
It  is  almost  certain  by  now  that  the  Jesuits,  seeing  in  her  a 
tool  for  the  further  subjugation  of  the  superannuated  royal 
troubadour,  countenanced,  if  they  did  not  assist  her  in  her 
Khemea ;  they,  the  Jesuits,  did  many  things  of  which  a 
f^jfttholic,  like  myself,  however  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  Rome, 
jconld  not  but  disapprove.  At  any  rate,  three  or  four  days 
~'^"!r  the  king's  first  meeting  with  her,  Lola  Months  was  pre- 

•  "  Compaiuoiia  in  Wulhalla."— EuitoSl- 
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aented  at  court,  and  introduced  to  the  royal  family  and  corps 
diplomatique  by  the  sovereign  himBelf,  as 'hia  best  friend,' 
Events  proceeded  apace.  In  August,  '47,  the  king  granted 
her  patents  of 'special  naturalization,' created  ber  Baron esa 
von  llosentbal,  and,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Counteiss 
von  Landafeld.  She  received  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
florins,  and  had  a  magnificent  mansion  built  (or  her.  At 
the  instance  of  the  king,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  confer 
the  order  of  St.  Tberfise  npon  her.  I,  and  many  others,  had 
Btrencoualy  opposed  all  this,  though  not  nnaware  that,  np 
till  then,  the  Jesuits  were  on  ber  side,  rather  than  on  ours. 
We  paid  the  penalty  of  our  opposition  with  our  dismissal 
from  office,  and  then  Lola  Months  confronted  the  Jesuita  by 
herself.  She  was  absolutely  mad  to  invade  Wurtemberg,  not 
for  any  political  reason ;  she  could  no  more  have  accounted 
for  any  such  than  the  merest  hind,  but  simply  because,  a  few 
months  before  her  appearance  at  Munich,  she  had  been,  in 
her  opinion,  slighted  by  the  old  king.  The  fact  was,  old 
William,  sincerely  attached  to  Amalia  Stubenranch,  the  ac- 
treas,  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  Lola  Months'  charms,  and 
had  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  her.  The  contemplated  in- 
raaion  of  Wurtemberg  was  an  act  of  private  revenge.  But 
mad  as  she  was,  there  was  some  one  more  mad  still — King 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria. 

"The  most  ill-advised  thing  she  did,  perhaps,  was  to 
change  her  supporters.  Like  the  ignorant,  overbearing  wom- 
an she  was,  she  would  not  consent  to  share  her  power  over 
the  king  with  the  Jesuits;  she  tried  to  form  an  opposition 
against  thorn  among  the  students  at  the  University,  and  she 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  These  adherents  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  a  corps  which  soon  became  known  under  the 
title  of  '  Allemanen.  But  the  more  noble-minded  and  patri- 
otic youths  at  the  Munich  University  virtually  ostracized  the 
latter,  and  several  minor  disturbances  had  already  broken 
out  in  consequence  of  this,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, '48,  a  more  than  usually  serious  manifestation  against 
•  Lola's  creatures,'  as  they  were  called,  took  place.  The  wom- 
an did  not  lack  pluck,  and  she  insisted  upon  defying  the 
rioters  by  herself.  But  they  proved  too  much  for  her;  and, 
after  all,  she  was  a  woman.  She  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
their  violence,  bet  every  house  was  shut  against  her;  the 
Swiss  on  guard  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  refused  her  shelter. 
A  most  painful  scene  happened ;  the  king  himself,  the-  mo- 
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ment  the  news  reached  him,  rushed  to  her  rescne,  and,  hav- 
ing elbowed  his  way  through  the  threatfining,  yelling  crowd, 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  the  church  of  the 
Tlieatines,  bard  by.     Aa  a  matter  of  course,  several  officers 
^had  joined  liim,  and  all  might  have  been  weli,  if  she  had 
I  taken  the  lesson  to  heart.     But  her  violent,  domineering, 
T  vindictive  temper  got  the  better  of  her.     No  sooner  did  she 
I  find  herself  in  comparative  -safety,  than,  emboldened  by  the 
Ipresence  of  the  oSicera,  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  one  of 
I  ihcm,  and,  armed  with  it,  leapt  out  of  the  building,  confront- 
I  ing  the  crowd,  and  threatening  to  fire.     Heaven  luone  knows 
I  irhat  would  have  been  the  result  of  this  mad  act,  but  for  the 
I  timely  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  who  covered  hor 
\  retreat. 

"  The  excitement  might  have  died  out  in  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night, thongh  tlia  year  '48  was  scarcely  a  propitious  one  for 
a  display  of  3uch  quaai-feudal  defiance,  if  she  had  merely  been 
content  to  forego  the  revenge  for  the  insults  she  herself  had 
provoked ;  but  on  the  10th  of  February  she  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  issue  a  decree,  closing  the  tjniversitj  for  a  iwelve- 
■tDonth.  The  smouldering  fire  of  resentment  against  her  con- 
Btant  interference  in  the  afEaira  of  the  country  blazed  forth 
once  more,  and  this  time  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 
iThe  working  men,  nay,  the  commercial  middle  classes, 
I'iiilherto  indiSerent  to  the  king's  vagaries,  which,  after  all, 
'brought  grist  to  their  mill,  espoused  the  students'  cause. 
Barricades  were  erected ;  the  cry  was  not  '  Long  live  the 
Constitution,'  or  '  Long  live  the  Republic,'  but '  Down  with 
the  concubine.'  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  drift  of 
that  insurrection,  but,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  about  it  in 
the  sovereign's  mind,  a  deputation  of  the  municipal  council 
And  one  of  the  Upper  House  waited  upon  Louis,  and  insisted 
tipon  the  dismissal  of  Lola  Montis,  who,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
left  Munich,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  gendarmes,  who,  however, 
had  all  their  work  to  do  to  prevent  her  from  being  torn  to 

{)iecea  by  the  mob.  Her  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  pil- 
aging  of  her  mansion,  at  which  the  king  looked  on — as  he 
though tr— incognito.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  prompt- 
,ed  him  to  commit  so  rash  an  act^Waa  it  a  feeling  of  relief  at 
^liaving  got  rid  of  her — for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cynicism 
lilbout  that  semi-philosophical,  semi-mystical  troubadour — 
,ftr  a  desire  to  chew  the  cud  of  hia  vanished  happiness? 
■Whatever  may  have  been  the   reason,  he  paid  dftMl-i  is« 
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it,  for  somo  one  smashed  a  looking-glass  over  his  head, 
and  ho  was  carried  back  to  the  paluce,  uuconscioLis,  and 
bleeding  profusely.  It  was  never  ascertained  who  inflicted 
the  wounds,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  assailant 
knew  his  victim.  Meanwhile  Lola  Months  had  succeeded 
in  slipping  away  from  her  escort,  and  three  hours  later  she 
re-entered  Munich  disguised,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her 
way  to  the  palace.  But  the  latter  was  carefully  guarded, 
and  for  the  neit  month  all  her  attempts  in  that  direction 
proved  fruitless,  though,  audacious  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
dare  stop  for  a  single  night  in  the  capital  itself.  Besides, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  inhabitant  would  have 
given  her  shelter.  Unlike  a  good  many  royal  favourites 
of  the  past,  she  had  no  personal  adherents,  no  faithful 
servants  who  would  have  stood  by  her  through  thick  and 
thin,  because  she  never  treated  any  ono  kindly  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity :  she  could  only  bribe ;  she  was  incapable 
of  inspiring  disinterested  affection  among  those  who  were 
insensible  to  the  spell  of  her  marvellous  beauty." 

So  far  the  narrative  of  my  informant.  The  rest  is  pretty 
well  kno^vn  by  everybody.  A  few  years  later,  she  committed 
bigamy  with  another  English  oflicer,  named  Heald,  who  was 
drowned  at  Lisbon  about  the  eame  time  that  her  real  husband 
died.  Alexandre  Dumaa  was  right — she  brought  ill-luck  to 
those  who  attached  themselves  to  her  for  any  length  of  time, 
whether  in  the  guise  of  lovera  or  husbands. 

These  notes  about  Lola  Months  remind  me  of  another 
woman  whom  public  opinion,  would  place  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, though  she  vastly  diffored  in  character.  I  am  alluding 
to  Aiphonsino  Plessis,  bettor  known  to  the  world  at  large  as 
"  La  Dame  anx  Camillas."  I  frequently  met  her  in  the  so- 
ciety of  some  of  my  friends  between  '43  and  '47,  the  year  of 
her  death.  Her  name  was  as  I  have  written  it,  and  not  Marie 
or  Marguerite  Duplessis,  as  has  been  written  since. 

Tlie  world  at  large,  and  especially  the  English,  have  al- 
ways made  very  serious  mistakes,  both  with  regard  to  the 
heroine  of  the  younger  Dumaa'  novel  and  play,  and  the  au- 
thor himself.  They  have  taxed  him  with  having  chosen  an 
unworthy  subject,  and,  by  idealizing  it,  taught  a  lesson  of 
vice  instead  of  virtue ;  they  have  taken  it  fur  granted  that 
Alphonsine  Plessis  was  no  better  than  her  kind.  She  was 
much  better  than  that,  though  probably  not  sufficiently  good 
to  take  a  housemaid's  place  and  he  obedient  to  her  pastors 
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id  moBters,  to  elave  from  morn  till  night  for  a  mere  pit- 
nce,  in  additiou  to  her  virtue,  which  was  ultimately  to 
i jTOTe  its  own  reward— the  latter  to  consist  of  a  home  of  ber 
own,  with  a  lot  of  Equalling  hrats  about  her,  where  she  would 
have  had  to  elave  as  she  had  slaved  before,  without  the 
monthly  pittanees  hitherto  doled  out  to  her.  She  was  not 
sufficiently  good  to  see  her  marvellously  heantiful  face,  her 
matchless  gi-aceful  figure  set  off  by  a  camhric  cap  and  a  calico 
gown,  instead  of  having  the  first  enhanced  by  the  gleam  of 
priceless  jewels  in  her  nair  and  the  second  wrapped  in  sofi 
laces  and  velvets  and  satins;  hut,  for  all  that,  sho  was  not  the 
courtesan  the  goody-goody  people  have  thought  fit 
to  proclaim  her — the  common  courtesan,  who,  according  to 
these  goody-goody  people,  would  have  descended  to  her  grave 
forgotten,  but  for  the  misplaced  enthusiasm  of  a  poetical 
young  man,  who  waa  himself  eorrnpted  hy  the  atmosphere 
in  wmch  ho  was  born  and  lived  afterwards. 

The  sober  fact  is  that  Dumas  Jils  did  not  idealize  anything 
at  all,  and,  least  of  ail,  Alphonsine  PI essis' character.  Though 
^jry  yoong  at  the  time  of  her  death,  he  was  then  already  much 
lore  of  a  philosopher  than  a  poet.  lie  had  not  seen  half  as 
luch  of  Alphonsine  Dupleesis  during  her  life  as  is  commonly 
aopposed,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  novel  was  probably  sug- 
gested to  him,  not  by  his  acquaintance  with  her,  but  by  the 
sensation  her  death  caused  among  the  Paris  public,  the  female 
part  of  which — almost  without  distinction — went  to  look  at 
ner  apartment,  to  appraise  her  jewels  and  dresses,  etc.  "  They  . 
would  probably  like  to  have  had  them  on  the  same  terms, 
said  a  terrible  cynic.  The  remark  must  have  struck  young 
Damaa,  in  whose  hearing  it  was  said,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  had 
it  reported  to  him ;  for  if  we  carefully  look  at  all  his  earlier 
plays,  we  find  the  spirit  of  tliat  remark  largely  pervading 
them. 

Alphonsine  Plessis  had  probably  learned  even  less  in  her 
girlhood  tlian  Lola  Montt^s,  but  she  had  a  natural  tact,  and 
an  instinctive  refinement  which  no  education  could  have  en- 
hanced. She  never  mado  grammatical  mistakes,  no  coarse 
expression  ever  passed  her  lips.  Lola  Montf^s  could  not  make 
friends;  Alphonsine  Plessis  could  not  make  enemies.  She 
never  became  riotous  like  the  other,  not  even  boisterous ;  for 
amidst  the  most  animated  scenes  she  was  haunted  by  the  sure 
'4tnowledge  that  she  would  die  young,  and  life,  but  for  that 
HiCnowledge,  would  have  been  very  sweet  to  her,     AiQidAtyciKs» 
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scenes,  ehe  would  often  Bit  and  chat  to  me :  she  liked  me,  be- 
cauee  I  never  paid  lier  many  compliments,  although  I  was 
hut  six  years  older  than  the  most  courted  woman  of  her  time. 
The  story  of  her  being  provided  for  by  a  foreign  nobleman 
because  she  was  bo  like  hia  deceased  daughter,  was  not  a  piece 
of  fiction  on  Dumas'  part ;  it  was  a  positive  fact.  Alphonsine 
Plessis,  after  this  provision  was  made  for  her,  might  liave  led 
the  moat  retired  existence;  she  might,  like  so  many  demi- 
mondaines  have  done  since,  bought  herself  a  country-house, 
re-entered  "  the  paths  of  respectability,"  have  had  a  pew  in 
the  pariah  church,  been  in  constant  communication  with  the 
vicar,  prolonged  her  life  by  several  years,  and  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity :  but,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  desire 
to  live,  her  very  nature  revolted  at  such  self-exile.  When 
Alexandre  Dumas  read  the  "Dame  aus  Cam^lias"  to  his 
father,  the  latter  wept  like  a  baby,  but  his  teara  did  not  drown 
the  critical  faculty.  ■'  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,"  he 
said  afterwards,  "  I  was  wondering  how  Alexandre  would  get 
his  Marguerite  back  to  town  without  lowering  her  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  spectator.  Because,  if  such  a  woman  as  he 
depicted  was  to  remain  true  to  nature — to  her  nature— and 
consequently  able  to  stand  the  teat  of  psychological  analysis, 
she  could  not  have  borne  more  than  two  or  three  months  of 
Buch  retirement.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  would  have 
aevered  her  connection  with  Armand  Duval,  but  he  would 
have  become  'un  plat  dans  le  menu'  after  a  little  while, 
nothing  more.  The  way  Alexandre  got  out  of  the  diiBculty 
proves  that  he  ia  my  son  every  inch  of  him,  and  that,  at  the 
very  outset  of  hia  career,  he  is  a  better  dramatist  than  I  am 
ever  likely  to  be.  But  depend  upon  it,  that  if,  in  real  Ufe 
and  with  such  a  woman,  Ic  p6re  Duval  had  not  interfered, 
la  belle  Marguerite  would  have  taken  the  '  key  of  the  street ' 
on  eome  pretest — and  that,  notwithstanding  the  sale  of  her 
carriages,  the  pledging  of  her  diamonds  and  her  furs — in 
order  not  to  worry  the  man  she  loved,  for  tlie  time  being, 
with  money  mattei's.  Honeatly  speaking,  it  wanted  ray  son's 
cleverness  to  make  a  piece  out  of  Alphonsine  Pleesis'  life. 
True,  he  was  fortunate  in  that  she  died,  which  left  him  free 
to  ascribe  that  death  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one,  namely, 
consumption.  I  know  that  he  made  use  of  it,  but  he  took 
care  to  show  the  malady  aggravated  by  Armand  Duval's  de- 
sertion of  her,  and  this  ia  the  only  liberty  ho  took  with  the 
psychological,  consequently  scientific  and  logical,  develop- 
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ineot  of  the  play.  People  huvB  compared  his  Marguerite 
Gautier  to  Manon  Ijescaut,  to  Marion  Delorme,  and  so  forth : 
it  just  shows  what  they  know  about  it.  They  might  just  as 
well  compare  Thiers  to  Croinwell.  Manon  Lescaut,  Marion 
Deiorme,  Cromwell,  knew  what  they  wanted :  Margnurite 
Gantier  and  Thiers  do  not;  both  are  always  in  search  of 
Viiiconnu,  the  one  in  experimental  politics,  the  other  in  es- 
jrimental  love-making.  Still,  my  son  has  been  true  to  Na- 
ire ;  but  he  has  taken  an  episode  showing  her  at  her  best. 
[e  was  not  bound  to  let  the  public  know  that  the  frequent 
icurrenee  of  these  love  eplBodes,  but  always  with  a  different 
partner,  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  as  well  known  to  spe- 
cialists as  the  disease  of  drunkenness,  and  for  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  cure.  Mcssalina,  Catherine  11.,  and  thou- 
sands  of  women  have  suSered  from  it.  When  they  happen 
to  bo  born  in  such  exalted  stations  as  these  two,  they  buy 
men ;  when  they  happen  to  be  born  in  a  lowly  station  and 
are  attractive,  they  sell  themselves ;  when  they  are  ugly  and 
repulsive  they  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  or 
end  in  the  padded  cells  of  a  mad-house,  where  no  man  dares 
come  near  them.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  malady  is  heredi- 
tary, and  I  am  certain  that  if  we  could  trace  the  genealogy 
of  Alphonsine  Plossis,  we  should  find  the  taint  either  on  the 
father's  side  or  on  the  mother's,  probably  on  the  former's, 
but  more  probably  still  on  both."  * 


•  Tho  fotlowiEg  is  virtniUly  a  Buminaiy  of  an  article  by  Count  Q.  do 
Contades,  iu  a  Frenoli  bibliographical  psriodical,  Le  Livre  (Dec.  10, 18S5),  and 
ahoTTB  tiow  near  Alcvundre  Dumua  was  to  thi^  truth.  I  have  given  it  at  great 
length.  My  excnsa  for  bo  dolof  ia  the  extraordinnry  pcpalarity  of  Duiaaa'  play 
with  alt  classea  of  pla^i^oei?.  Aa  a  cnnHcquisticc,  there  la  not  a  Ain^fle  modem 
play,  with  Cha  eicaption  of  tlmso  of  Sbakeapcnre,  the  gcnseis  of  which  haa 
been  bo  mach  commented  n;)aii.  It  ie  no  exaKRcration  to  say  that  most  edu- 
cated playgoers,  not  V>  mention  profcsHioanl  BtudeuM  of  the  drama,  have  nt 
ftome  time  or  othor  Qxpressed  a  wjah  \a  Itnow  aometbing  more  of  thfr  real 
Uargudrite  Gautier's  purentage  and  antocedenU  than  ia  shown  by  Dumas, 
either  in  hia  play  or  in  hia  hovel,  or  than  what  tliey  could  gather  fVom  the 
portly  Bpaoryphal  dctaiU  given  by  her  contemponiries.  Dnmaa  hinuelf,  in  hi* 
prenoe  to  the  play,  say*  that  she  wan  a  farm  servant.  He  probably  knew  no 
mote  than  that,  nor  did  AlphonBinaPleasialiBrealf.  In  afler-yeam,  the  eminent 
diainatiBt  had  neither  tho  time  nor  tho  inclination  to  search  niuaty  pariah 

eiatera;  Count  de  Contadea  has  dono  »o  for  him.    Hero  nro  the  rosulta,  aa 

%fly  aa  possible,  of  hia  roaeorchea.  Alpbonaine  Plessia'  pat^nuil  grand' 
nher,  "  moitiiS  mendiante  et  moitie  proBtltnte,"  inhabited,  a  fitllo  less  than  « 
itury  ago,  tho  Hinull  parish  of  Long^-Aur-Maire,  whiuh  hua  since  become 
iply  Longi  in  the  canton  of  Briouze,  BrroniliEBBment  of  Argsndm  (about 
irty  miles  from  Alengon).  She  had  been  nickname<l  "La  Gu^nuehetonne," 
.liNio  version  of  the  archaic  French  nord  gufnippe  (slatlom).  Loma  Descouis, 
kind  of  countrj  clod  who  hud  entered  the  pn«atlioodwitkimA\i\6\en^"fQ«»i- 
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There  were  few  of  us  who,  during  Alphonaine  Plesris' 
lifetime,  were  bo  interested  in  her  aa  to  have  gone  to  tha 
length  of  such  a  psychological  analysis  of  her  pedigree. 
Nevertheless,  most  men  were  agreed  that  she  was  no  ordi- 


9  people  wished  him  to  do  ao,  becoinoa  BQamoured  of 


male  child,  whidi  h  ^ 
father  unluiaWD.  That  tlie  father  was  known  well  enoogh  is  proved  by  the 
Chriution  name  bentowed  upon  the  bubc,  Murin,  which  was  that  of  Louis 
DeBcoora'  fuCher.  Thia  galiant  adventure  of  the  country  prieat  wua  on  open 
Beoret  for  nuli»  atonnd. 

Msiin  Pleaaia  grew  into  b.  handaoiue  follow,  and  when  aboot  twenty  took  to 
tnvelling  in  the  oidjsceut  provinces  of  lower  and  upper  Normandy  with  u  paek 
of  amallwares.     HandaotDe  and  amiable  bflaidos,  ho  was  a  welcOinG  guesT ~ 


of  amallwares.  UandaotDe  and  amiable  bflaidos,  ho  was  a  welcoine  guest  every- 
wbErSiOnd  Boon  became  aeniat  favourite  with  the  female  port  of  the  Nonnandr 
™..«nt^      for  a  little  while  he  Hitlud  from  ono  rustic  beauty  to  another,  nntU 

f  caught  hy  one  more  hondBome  than  the  rost,  Marie  DeflhaytB. 

perhaps,  iiumacaiately  virtuous,  but,  apart  fh>m  her  oxtraordiuory 


peaaantTT.    For  a  little  while  hi 

via  not," perhaps,  iiumacaiatel 

i  attractions,  Bhe  was  BomothiuH  mon   .  .  .  „-- 

,e  sixty  jeura  before  Marin  PVessia' union  with  Mario  Ueshoyea,  there 


s  ?alrly  caught  hy  one  more  hondsome  than  the  rost, 
a  not,  perhaps,  iiumacaiately  virtuous,  but,  apart  fh>m  h 

petTOoal  attractions,  she  was  BomoUiinH  more  than  an  ordinary  peasant  girl. 

'      a^„^  ..:.->.'  .',......,   u^e^,^   u^.;..    1il^.^^:^f  ...,:^ -1^    u^.^^  1-\^^k...^   *i. 


oome  Bixty  yeun  ueiocij  .Lnzirin  i^ieE^iB'  umoiL  wim  mane  i^en^iDyea,  mere 
lived  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Evreux  a  spinsti:r  hidy  of  good  descenl,  though 
not  very  well  provided  with  worldly  gooos.    She  was  comely  and  aweel-tem- 

Sred  enough,  but  then,  aa  now,  eomelintss  and  a  sweet  tempr  do  not  count 
■  much  in  the  Frencli  matrimonial  market,  and  least  of  all  in  the  provinejal 
one.  Owing  to  tlie  modesty  of  her  marriage  portion,  phe  had  no  auitore  for  her 
hand,  and,  being  of  an  uJlC  ceding  I  y  aniotoun  ilUpoaition,  she  bcatowad  her 
affection  where  she  could, "  williout  icgrct,  and  mthout  taJao  Bhame,"  aa  the 
□Id  French  chronicler  has  it. 

The  annids  of  the  rillage—for,  curiously  enough,  tliose  ancalB  do  cuiat, 
though  only  in  mauiweripts— ore  coiniiicndably  reticent  about  the  exact  num- 
ber and  names  of  her  lovers.  It  would  seem  that  the  nuttior,  a  contemporary 
of  Mdlle.  Anne  dn  Meanil  d'Argentellcs  and  the  greal^grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent possesBor  cf  the  notes,  a  gentleman  near  Bemay,  was  divided  betveeu  the 
wish  of  not  being  tuo  hard  upon  his  neighbour,  vho  was,  sit^r  alt,  a  gentle- 
woman, and  the  desire  to  leave  a  reoonf  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  country 
manners  of  iIiobd  dajs  to  posterity.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  Mdlle.  d'AigEotelles' 
Bwnins,  previous  to  the  very  lout  one,  have  been  doomed  to  anooyuious  ol)- 
Kurity.  But  with  the  advent  of  Etienne  Deshayes,  the  annalist  becomes  leas 
reticent,  he  is  considered  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  full,  porhapK  ba  a  re- 
ward for  having  flnally  "made  an  honest  woman"  of  his  inomorala.  For  that 
ii  the  Bnal  upshot  of  the  love-nlory  between  him  and  Mdlle.  d'ArgentelleB, 
whloii,  in  its  earlier  stages,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  between  Jeon- 
JaoqnoB  Kousseau  nnd  Modame  do  Warens,  with  thia  difference— that  Uie  Kor- 
mand  Jean-JacqueB  is  considerably  older  than  his  mistress. 

The  ohildren  bom  of  this  marriage  were  very  numcrons.  One  of  them, 
Loois-Deahayes,  nuuried  a  bundsomo  p(uu<ant  girl,  Marie- Madeleine  Uarro, 
who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  too  intimate  with  a  neighbouring  squire, 
but  who  gave  birth  a  few  years  after  to  a  daughter,  of  whose  paternity  tliere 
could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt,  seeing  that  she  grew  up  into  a  speaking  like- 
neaa  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  Uie  erstwhile  Mdlle.  Anne  du  Mesnil 
d'Argentcllea.  Fato  ought  to  have  had  a  better  lot  in  store  for  bcBUtit\il  Marie 
DcdiBfea  than  a  marriage  with  a  poor  pedlar  like  Marin  PleseiB:  but  the  laltor 
was  very  handsome,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  tlie  family,  she 
became  his  wife.  Un  the  )5th  of  January,  1824,  the  child  which  was  to  be  im- 
mortalized OS  "  La  Dome  aux  L'am^liua  "  saw  the  light,  m  a  small  village  in 
Lower  Normandy. — Euitur. 
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nary  girl.     Her  candour  about  her  early  want  of  education 
increased  the  interest.     "  Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago," 
said  Dr.  Veron,  one  day,  after  Alphonaine  Pleasis  had  loft 
the  dinner  table,  "a  woman  of  her  refinement  would  not 
have  been  phenomenal  in  her  position,  because  at  that  period 
the  grisette,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  femme  entretenue,  had 
not  made  her  appearance.     The  expression  'femme  ontre- 
-  tfinne'  was  not  even  known.     Men  chose  their  companions, 
uKitside  marriage,  from  a  different  class ;  they  were  generally 
Mromen  of  education  and  often  of  good  family  who  had  made 
h  faux  paa,  and,  as  such,  forfeited  the  society  and  counte- 
liance  of  their  equals  who  had  not  stumbled  in  that  way,  at 
any  rate  not  in  the  sight  of  the  world.     I  confess,  Alphon- 
aine Plesais  interests  mo  very  much.     She  is,  first  of  all,  tho 
best-dreaaed  woman  in  Paris ;  secondly,  she  neither  flaunts 
nor  hides  her  vices;  thirdly,  she  is  not  always  talking  or 
hinting  about  money ;  in  short,  she  is  a  wonderful  courte- 
san." 

The  result  of  all  this  admiration  was  very  favourable  to 
Alexandre  Dumaa^^/s  when  he  brought  out  nis  book  about 
wghteen  months  after  her  death.  It  was  in  every  one's 
bands,  and  the  press  kept  whetting  tho  curiosity  of  those 
who  had  not  read  it  as  yet  with  personal  anecdotes  about  the 
heroine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  title  was  a  very  taking  one, 
and,  moreover,  absolutely  new ;  for,  though  it  was  obvious 
enough  from  Alphonaiuo  Plessis'  habit  of  wearing  white 
camellias  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  no  one  had  ever 
thought  of  applying  it  to  her  while  she  was  alive ;  hence, 
the  credit  of  its  invention  belongs  decidedly  to  Dumas  ^Zs. 

I  may  return  to  the  subject  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Cam6haa  " 

in  connection  with  the  play ;  meanwhile,  I  will  say  a  few 

words  of  the  only  man  among  our  set  who  objected  to  the 

title,  "because  it  injures  my  own,"  as  he  put  it;  namely,  M. 

—iautonr-Mezerai,  who  had  hoen  surnamed  "  L'Homme  aa 

Tam6IIia; "  in  tiie  singular,  from  his  habit  of  never  appear- 

ig  in  public  without  that  flower  in  his  buttou-hole.    And 

1  it  remembered  that  in  those  days,  the  flower  was  much 

iaore  rare  than  it  is  at  present,  and  consequently  very  expen- 

lire.     The  plagiarist,  if  there  was  one,  miist  have  been 

itlphonsine  Plessis,  for  Dr.  Vfiron,  who  was  one  of  his  oldest 

ipiends,  did  not  remember  having  ever  seen  him  minus  the 

'  mellia,  and  theii  friendship  dated  from  the  year  1831. 

mputed  that  daring  the  nineteen  years  M4z%n.\'fi'a&m 
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Paris,  preTiona  to  his  departure  for  the  Sonth  of  France 
aftwrwards  for  Algeria,  in  both  of  which  provinces  he  fulfilled 
the  functious  of  prefect,  he  must  liaye  spent  no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  francs  on  his  favourite  floral  ornament,  for  he 
frequently  changed  it  twice  a  day,  and  its  price,  especially 
in  the  thirties  and  earlier  part  of  the  forties,  ■was  not  leas 
than  five  francs.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  re- 
sented the  usurpation  of  his  title.  M.  Lautoiir-Mezcrai  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  men  I  knew.  He  not  only  belonged 
to  a  very  good  provincial  stock,  but  his  family  on  both  sides 
counted  some  eminent  names  in  literature.*  He  was  a  most 
charmiug  companion,  exceedingly  generous;  but  he  would 
not  have  parted  with  the  fiower  in  his  button-hole  for  any 
consideration,  not  even  to  oblige  his  greatest  friend,  male  or 
female.  It  was  more  than  an  ornament  to  him,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  talisman.  He  always  occupied  the  same  place 
at  the  Opera,  in  the  balcony,  or  what  we  call  the  "  dress- 
circle,"  and  many  a  covetous  glance  from  the  brightest  eyca 
was  cast  at  the  dazzling  white  camellia,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  dark  blue  coat,  but  neither  glances  nor 
direct  requests  had  any  effect  upon  him.  He  became  abso- 
lutely savage  in  his  refusal  when  too  hardly  pressed,  because, 
by  his  own  admission,  he  was  superstitious  enough  to  believe 
that,  if  he  went  home  without  it,  something  terrible  would 
happen  to  him  during  the  night. 

M.  Lautour-Mfizerai  was,  however,  something  more  than 
a  mere  man  of  fashion.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing founded — at  any  rate  in  France — the  children's  periodi- 
cal. For  the  comparatively  small  subscription  of  six  francs 
per  annum,  thousands  of  little  ones  received  every  month  a 
number  of  the  Jourtml  des  Enfnnts,  stitched  in  blue  paper, 
and  with  their  own  name  on  the  wrapper:  It  flattered  their 
pride  to  be  treated  like  their  elders  by  having  their  literature 
despatched  to  them  in  that  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
this  ingenious  device  contributed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 

E'mary  and  enormous  success  of  the  undertaking.  But  JI, 
utour-M^zerai  was  too  refined  a  litterateur  to  depend  upon 
such  a  mere  trick,  and  a  look  at  even  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Journal  des  Eufnn/x,  would  prove  conclusively  that,  in 
the  way  of  amusing  children  while  instructing  them  a  little. 
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lothiDg  better  has  been  done  Bince,  whether  in  France,  Eng- 
Tnd,  or  Germany.  The  editor  and  manager  sneceeded  m 
ronping  around  him  sueli  men  as  Paul  Lacroix  {le  bibliophile 
Jacob)  and  Cliarles  Nodier,  both  of  wliom  hava  never  been 
surpassed  in  making  history  attractive  to  young  minds. 
Emile  Souvestre,  L6on  Gozlan,  Eugi^ne  Sue,  and  even  Alex- 
andre Dumaa  told  them  the  most  wonderful  atories.  The 
men  who  positively  kept  the  adult  population  of  France 
spellbound  by  their  stirring  romances  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
light in  competing  with  women  like  Virjinie  Anceiot,  the 
Duchesae  d'Abrantfis,  and  others  on  the  ktter'a  ground,  As 
a  consequence,  it  became  the  fashion  to  present  the  young 
ones  on  New  Year's  Day  with  a  receipt  for  a  twelvemonth's 
anbscription,  made  out  in  their  names,  instead  of  the  ever- 
■■  lasting  bag  of  sweets.  At  one  time  the  circulation  of  Le 
journal  des  Enfants  was  computed  at  60,000,  and  M.  Lau- 
Dur-Mfizerai  was  said  to  make  100,000  francs  jrer  annum  out 
t  it. 

In  a  former  note,  I  incidentally  mentioned  Auguste 
ireux.  Ue  is  scarcely  remembered  by  the  present  genera- 
Btion  of  Frenchmen;  I  doubt  whether  there  are  a  hundred 
ffatudents  of  French  literature  in  England  ivlio  know  his  name, 
let  alone  his  writings :  yet  he  is  worthy  of  being  remembered 
by  both.  He  had — what  a  great  many  French  writers  of 
talent,  far  greater  than  his  own,  essentially  lack — humour. 
True,  the  latter  was  not  subtle ;  but  it  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
coarse.  The  nearest  approach  to  him  among  the  iounialista 
of  the  present  day  is  M,  Francisqoe  Sarcey ;  but  the  eminent 
dramatic  critic  has  had  a  better  education.  Nevertbetess,  if 
Lireux  had  finished  as  he  began,  he  would  not  bo  so  entirely 
forgotten.  Unfoi-tunately  for  hia  fame,  if  not  for  his  ma- 
terial welfare,  he  took  it  into  hia  head  to  become  a  million- 
naire,  and  be  almost  succeeded ;  at  any  rate,  he  died  very 
veil  oS,  in  a  beautiful  villa  at  Bougival. 

I  remembermeeting  with  Lireux  almost  immediately  after 

he  landed  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  '40  or  the  beginning  of  '41. 

He  came,  I  believe,  from  Eouen ;  though,  but  for  his  accent, 

he  migbt  have  come  from  Marseilles.     Tall,  well-built,  with 

brown  hair  and  board  and  ruddy  complexion,  a  pair  of  bright 

eyes  behind  a  pair  of  golden  spectacles,  very  badly  dressed, 

_   tnougli  his  clothes  were  almost  new,  very  loud  and  very  rest- 

^Lless,  nis  broad-brimmed  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  he  gave  oi!>et 

B^tiie  impression  of  what  in  Paris  "we  uaed  to  caW  a  "■■■  i^-^isrtR- 


I 


h'W  Aid  tea  certain  eiteot,  still  he  was 
itai  &e  ftnfBnf  of  discomfwt  oce  esperi- 

-'      H«wBBBoCalto^lh«r  nnkTiowti 

■  I— Bin  in  the  capital,  for  it  ap- 
ka  ftniMHiFCoalcftHled  to  tint  Paris  papers  from 
.  wlMiabirfcwrvk^ge  of  the  French  drama 
it  acser  wiiuen  a  piece,  and  openlj 
r  ta  da  IB.  Bnt  in  viitae  of  his  di'a- 
dicala — which,  in  spite  of  the 
a  Ae  tvQ  men,  resd  nncom- 
k  af  M.  Satcej  in  tbe  Tempa — aud  his 
tatrnmamg  H^  m  ias  Ibk^  attr,  m  conadered  himself  des- 
iMHil  aat  «il^  »  Sft  ite  <MIm  frMa  the  doogfa  in  which  it 
WA  ank,  ka*  «»  Mb»  «  m  twaidafaie  rival  to  th«  house  in 
'  ~  iBmMm.  HftbaiwaBliitMii beyond  that.  The 
tnalKaiiB  bsMtdtpdi  Hard  bad  enjojed  a 
inhni;*!  ISMW  bmn,  Jl.d*^a«;elerai  jcars  later  had 
»>     .«    ^.  .      ..  ahrffjand  jettheanthoritiea 


ta^r  nwewMl  af  Am  apeonaitT  of  a  second  Tli^dtre- 
;mi.  WhiAtr  tnm  j^gyritror  iU-lnck,  M.  d'Epagny 
iM  aol  Mociaj  ia  briaciag  hwk  tlie  pmblic  to  th«  old  house. 
Tha  dinctiM  vas  oCtivd  dMS  to  U.  Hippolrte  LncoE,  the 
diaaalMKritkat  ttSi)rk,mmi  oneof  tbe  best  English  schol- 
ars I  ban  vnr  mM  viUi  amo^  tbe  French,  and,  on  his  de- 
diniw  the  nqtottMhUityt  cmn  to  lireox,  who  for  the  sake 
of  ausii^  a  point,  exefaumed,  '  Directeitr !  .  .  ,  au  refus 
d'Hii^toljte  Lucm !  **  * 

It  was  a  piece  of  bad  tast«  on  Lirenx's  part,  because  M. 
Lucas  was  nia  snperior  in  eretr  r^pect,  though  he  would 
probablv  hare  failed  where  the  other  succeeded — at  least  for 
a  while.  Save  for  tliis  mania  of  sajing  smart  things  in  and 
oat  of  season,  Lireux  was  really  a  good-natured  fellow,  and 
we  were  all  glad  that  he  had  rwiiierf  his  ambition.  Thevent^ 
nre  looked  promisiiig  enough  at  the  start     He  got  an  exeel- 


tnre  looKed  promising  enough  at  too  start  He  got  an  excel- 
lent company  together,  oouiprtsiuc  Itoeage,  Monrose,  Gil- 
Peres,  Maubaut,  Mdlles.  Georges  and  Araldi,  Sfailume  Dorval, 
etc.;  and  if,  like  jouug  Bonaparte's  troops,  thev  were  badly 
paid  and  wanted  for  even-thing,  they  worked  wi'th  a  will,  be- 


cause, like  Bonaparte,  Lifeux  inspired  them  with  confidence. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  their  value,  and  ou  no  pretext 


Hugo's  "  lieu 
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would  allow  them  to  be  ousted  from  the  positions  they  had 
honourably  won  by  their  talents  and  hard  work.  Presump- 
tuous  mediocrity, backed  either  byiufluenceorintrigoe, found 
iim  a  stem  adversary;  the  intriguer  got  his  answer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  the  charge.  One 
day  an  actor  of  reputed  incapacity,  Machanette,  claimed  the 
title-r61e  in  Moli^re'a  "  Misanthrope." 

You  havG  no  one  else  to  play  Alceste,"  he  said. 

Yes,  I  have.    1  have  got  one  of  the  checktakers,"  re- 
plied Lireux. 

Augusts  Lireux  was  one  of  those  managers  the  race  of 
which  began  with  Harel  at  the  Porte  Saint- Martin  and  Dr. 
VeroQ  at  the  Opera.  Duponchel,  at  the  latter  house,  Mon- 
tigny  at  the  Gymnase,  Biiioz  and  Arsene  Houasaye  at  the 
Comed!e-Fran9ai9e,  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  follow 
tbeir  traditions  of  liberality  towai'da  the  public  and  their 
artists,  and  encouragement  given  to  untried  dramatists.  It 
was  not  Lireus's  fault  that  he  did  not  succeed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Of  course,  there  is  a  ridiculous  side  to  everything. 
During  the  terrible  cholera  visitation  of  1833,  Earel  pub- 
liahed  a  kind  of  statistics,  showing  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  spectators  had  been  attacked  by  the  plague;  but  all  this 
cannot  blind  us  to  the  support  given  to  the  struggling  play- 
wright, Dumas,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  During  the 
winter  of  1841-43,  which  was  a  severe  one,  Lireus  sent  foot- 
warmera  to  the  rare  audience  that  patronized  him  on  a  bit- 
terly cold  night,  "when  tragedy  still  further  chills  the 
house  " ;  the  little  bit  of  charlatanism  cannot  disturb  the  fact 
of  his  having  given  one  of  the  foremost  dramatists  of  the  day 
a  chance  witii  "  La  Cigue."    I  am  alluding  to  the  first  piece 

I  of  Eraile  Aneier. 
This  kind  of  thing  tells  with  a  general  public,  more  so 
Btill  vrith  a  public  composed  of  generous-minded,  albeit  some- 
what riotous  youths  like  those  of  the  Qu artier- Latin  in  the 
early  forties.  Gradually  the  latter  found  their  way  to  the 
OdSon, "  sinon  pour  voir  la  pii5ce,  alors  pour  entendre  Lireux, 
qni  est  toujours  amusant " ;  which,  in  plain  language,  meant 
that  come  what  may  they  would  endeavour  to  provoke  Lireux 
into  giving  them  a  speech. 

Flattering  as  was  this  resolve  on  their  part  to  Lirenx's 
eloquence,  the  means  they  employed  to  encompass  their  end 
'oald  have  made  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  manager  a  bnr- 
[en  to  him.     But  Lireux  waa  not  an  ordinary  m&n&^i',  ^ 


I 
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possessed  "  the  gift  of  the  gab  "  to  a  marvellous  degree :  con- 
sequently he  made  it  known  that  he  would  be  happy  at  any 
time  to  address  MM.  les  filiidiants  without  putting  them  to 
the  expense  of  apples  and  eggs  on  the  evening  of  the  per- 
-  formance,  and  voice -lozenges  the  next  day,  if  they,  MM,  les 
6tudiants,  would  in  return  respect  his  furniture  and  the 
dresses  of  his  actors.  The  arrangement  worked  exceedingly 
well,  and  for  four  years  the  management  and  the  student 
part  of  the  audience  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

LireuK  did  more  than  that,  he  forestalled  their  possible 
objections  to  a  doubtful  episode  in  a  play.  I  remember  tho 
first  night  of  "Jeanne  de  Naples."  The  piece  had  dragged 
fearfully.  Lireux  had  made  tijree  different  speeches  during 
the  evening,  but  he  foresaw  a  riot  at  tho  end  of  the  piece 
which  no  eloquence  on  his  part  would  be  able  to  quell.  It 
appears— for  we  only  found  this  out  the  next  day — that  the 
condemned  woman,  previous  to  being  led  to  execution,  had 
to  deliver  a  monologue  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  lines.  The  unhappy  queen  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  a  herculean  soldier  ruaned  on  the  stage,  took  her  into 
his  arms  and  carried  her  off  by  main  force,  notwithstanding 
her  struggles.  It  was  a  truly  sensational  ending,  and  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  deafening  applause.  It  redeemed  the 
piece ! 

Next  day  Lireux  made  his  appearance  at  Tortoni's  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  production  of  the 
previous  evening  was  discussed. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Koger  de  Beauvoir,  "  how  a 
man  with  such  evident  knowledge  of  stagecraft  as  the  author 
displayed  in  that  dijnoliment,  could  have  perpetrated  such  an 
enormity  as  the  whole  of  the  previous  acts." 

Lireux  was  fairly  convulsed  with  laughter.  "Do  you  really 
think  that  was  his  own  invention  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  it  is  not.  His  denoflment  was  a  speech  which 
would  have  taken  about  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  queen  is  tamely  led  off  between  the  soldiers.  I  know 
what  would  have  been  the  result :  the  students  would  have 
simply  torn  up  the  benches  and  Heaven  knows  what  else. 
You  know  that  if  the  gas  is  left  hnrning,  if  only  a  moment, 
after  twelve,  there  is  an  extra  charge  irrespective  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  I  looked  at  my  watch  when  she  began  tc 
speak  her  lines.     It  was  exactly  thirteen  minutes  to  twelve; 
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she  might  have  managed  to  get  to  the  end  by  twelve,  but  it 
wa3  doubtful.  What  was  not  doubtful  was  the  row  that  would 
have  ensued,  and  the  time  it  would  have  taken  me  to  cope 
with  it.  My  mind  was  made  up  there  aud  then.  I  selected 
the  biggest  of  the  supers,  told  him  to  go  and  fetch  her,  and 
yon  know  the  rest." 

There  were  few  theatrical  managers  in  those  days  who 
eaoaped  the  vigilance  of  Balzac.  Among  the  many  schemea 
he  wag  for  ever  hatching  for  benefiting  mankind  and  making 
his  own  fortune,  there  was  one  which  can  not  be  more  fitly 
described  than  in  the  American  terra  of  "  making  a  corner  " ; 
only  that  particular  "  corner  "  was  to  be  one  in  plays. 

About  two  years  before  the  advent  of  Lirenx,  and  when 
the  bouse  at  Ville  d'Avray,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere, 
was  completed,  a  party  of  literary  men  received  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  Sunday  there.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  invita- 
tion, but  a  kind  of  circular- letter,  the  postscriptum  to  which 
contained  the  following  words :  "  JI.  de  Balzac  will  make  an 
important  communication."  LSon  Oozlan,  Jules  Sandeau, 
Louis  Desnoyers,  Henri  Monnier,  and  those  familiar  with 
Balzac's  schemes,  knew  pretty  well  what  to  expect ;  and  when 
Lassailly,  one  of  the  four  men  whose  nose  vied  with  the 
legendary  one  of  Bouginier,  confirmed  their  apprehensions 
that  it  was  a  question  of  making  their  fortunes,  they  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate.  Jnles  Sandeau,  who  was  gentleneaa 
itself,  merely  observed  with  a  sigh  that  it  was  the  fifteenth 
time  Balzac  had  proposed  to  make  him  a  millionnaire ;  Henri 
Monnier  offered  to  sell  his  share  of  the  prospective  profits  for 
7  francs,  50  centimes ;  Leon  Oozlan  snggested  that  their  host 
might  have  discovered  a  diamond  mine,  whereupon  Balzac, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room,  declared  that  a  diamond  mine 
was  nothing  to  it.  Ho  was  simply  going  to  monopolize  the 
whole  of  the  Pafia  theatres.  Ue  exposed  the  plan  in  a  mag- 
.nificent  speech  of  two  hours'  duration,  and  would  have  con- 
^nued  for  two  hours  more  had  not  one  of  the  guests  reminded 
lim  that  it  was  time  for  dinner. 

Dinner,"  exclaimed  Balzac ;  "  wiiy,  I  never  thought  of 
it," 

Luckily   there   was  a  restaurant  near,  and   the  future 

miUionnairea  and  their  would-be  benefactor  were  enabled  to 

sit  down  to  "  a  banquet  quite  in  keeping,  not  only  with  the 

magnificent  prospects  just  disclosed  to  them,"  but  with  the 

ilendonr  actually  surrounding  them,"  as  M6r^  es.)jxessRi^ 
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For  it  should  be  added  that  the  aumptuouB  dwelling 
wliieh  waB  to  be,  was  at  that  moment  absolutely  bare  of 
faraiture,  savo  a  few  deal  chaira  and  tables,     Tho  ^rden 

!  a  wilderness,  intersected  by  devioua  paths,  eloping  so 
suddenly  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  one's  balance  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  Alpeuetock  or  the  large  stones  imbedded  in 
the  soil,  but  only  tempoi-arily,  by  the  considerate  owner. 
One  day,  Dutacq,  the  publisher,  having  missed  his  footing, 
rolled  as  far  as  the  wall  inclosing  the  domain,  withont  his 
friends  being  able  to  stop  him. 

The  garden,  like  everything  else  connected  with  the 
schemes  of  Balzac,  was  eventually  to  become  a  gold-mine. 
Part  of  it  wafl  to  be  built  upon,  and  converted  into  a  dairy  ; 
another  part  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  pine- 
apple and  the  Malaga  grape,  all  of  which  would  yield  an 
income  of  30,000  francs  annually  "  at  least " — to  borrow 
Balzac's  own  words. 

The  apartments  had  been  furnished  in  the  same  grandiose 
way — theoretically.  The  walls  were,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, absolutely  bare,  hut  on  their  plaster,  scarcely  dry, 
were  magnificent  inscriptions  of  what  was  to  be.  They  were 
mapped  out  regardless  of  expense.  On  that  facing  the 
north  there  was  a  splendid  piece  of  thirteenth-century 
Flemish  tapestry — in  writing,  of  course,  flanked  by  two 
equally  priceless  pictures  by  Raphael  and  Titian.  Facing 
these,  one  by  Rembrandt,  and,  underneath,  a  couch,  a  couple 
of  arm-chairs,  and  six  ordinary  ones,  Louis  XV.,  and  uphol- 
stered in  AubuBson  tapestry— subjects,  Lafontaine's  Fablea. 
Opposite  again,  a  monumental  mantel-piece  in  malachite  (a 
present  of  Czar  Nicholas,  who  had  expressed  his  admiration 
of  Balzac's  novels),  with  bronzes  and  clock  hy  De  Gouttifirea. 
The  place  on  the  ceiling  was  marked  for  a  chandelier  of 
Venetian  glass,  and  in  the  dining-room  a  square  was  drawn 
on  the  carpetless  floor  for  the  capacious  sideboard,  whereon 
would  be  displayed  "  the  magnificent  family  plate." 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  furniture,  the  bnilding  of  the 
dairy,  hothouses,  and  vineries,  the  guest^  had  to  ait  on  hard 
wooden  chaira,  to  eat  a  vile  dinner,  aupplemented,  however, 
hy  an  excellent  dessert.  Balzac  was  very  fond  of  fruit,  and 
especially  of  pears,  of  which  he  always  ate  an  enormous 
quantity.  The  wine  was,  aa  a  rule,  very  inferior,  but  on  that 
particular  occasion  Balzac's  guests  discovered  that  their 
host's  imagination  could  even  play  him  more  cruel  tricks  in 
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the  selection  of  his  vintages  than  it  played  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  financial  schemes  and  the  furnishing  of  his  house. 

When  the  fruit  was  placed  upon  the  table,  Balzac  assumed 
a  most  solemn  air.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  ChAteau-Lafitte,  such  as  you  have  never  tasted 
— such  as  it  has  been  given  to  few  mortals  to  taste.  I  wish 
you  to  sip  it  carefully — I  might  almost  say  reverently,  be- 
cause the  opportunity  may  not  repeat  itself  in  our  lives." 

Wherewith  the  guests'  glasses  were  filled ;  all  of  them 
made  horrible  faces,  for  it  was  abominable  stuff,  but  one 
more  outspoken  than  the  rest  gave  his  opinion  there  and 
then — 

"This  may  be  'Chateau  de  la  Rue  Lafitte,'  but  it  is 
enough  to  give  one  the  colic." 

Any  one  else  but  Balzac  would  have  been  horribly  discon- 
certed ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  budge.  "  Yes,"  he  said 
proudly,  "you  are  right  in  one  respect;  this  ambrosial 
nectar  comes  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Rue  Lafitte,  for 
it  is  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  who  made  me  a  present  of 
two  barrels,  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful.  Drink, 
gentlemen,  drink,  and  be  thankful  also." 

Those  who  would  consider  this  a  clever  piece  of  acting  on 
Balzac's  part,  would  be  greatly  mistaken.  His  imagination 
at  times  affected  his  palate  as  well  as  his  other  organs, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  under  the  distinct  impression 
that  he  was  offering  his  guests  one  of  the  rarest  vintages  on 
record. 

I  have  endeavoured  hitherto  to  digress  as  little  as  possible 
in  my  recollections,  though  their  very  nature  made  it  diffi- 
cult. In  this  instance,  digression  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  shock  which  would  naturally  result 
from  the  contact  of  two  such  brains  as  those  of  Balzac  and 
Lireux ;  for  it  was  not  long  after  the  young  manager's  ad- 
vent to  the  Odeon  that  Balzac  found  his  way  to  his  sanctum. 
The  play  he  offered  him  was  "  Les  Ressources  de  Quinola." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  even  as  late  as  '42,  Balzac's 
name  as  a  novelist  did  not  rank  first 'in  the  list  with  the 
general  public,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  young 
manager  would  have  refused  a  stage  play  by  him;  conse- 
quently, Lireux  accepted  "  Les  Ressources  de  Quinola " 
almost  without  fear.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  it 
was  a  bad  play,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better ;  it 
has  been  amply  proved  by  now  that  the  mo^'t  ^iL^^-tSssvjiR.^^ 
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manager  is  not  infallible ;  but  it  ia  a  moot  point  whether  the 
greatest  masterpiece  would  have  succeeded  with  the  tactics 
adopted  by  Balzac  to  insure  its  success.  The  followiug  may 
appear  like  a  scene  from  a  farcical  comedy ;  I  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  every  word  of  it,  because  I  had  it  from  the  lips 
of  Lireux  himself,  who,  after  all,  was  the  heaviest  saJIerer  by 
Balzac's  incurable  greed,  or,  to  put  it  as  leniently  as  one  can, 
by  his  constant  chase  after  a  capital  stroke  of  business.  His 
resolve  to  pack  the  house  on  the  first  night  was  not  due  to  a 
desire  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  from  a  friendly  audi- 
ence, but  to  the  determination  to  secure  "a  lump  sum,"  let 
come  what  might.  In  Balzac  are  found  the  two  contradictory 
traits  of  the  money-grubber  and  the  spendthrift. 

The  scene  alluded  to  just  now,  took  piace  when  the  re- 
hearsals were  far  advanced;  the  anthor  and  the  manager 
were  discussing  the  invitations  to  be  sent  out,  etc.  All  at 
once  lialzac  declared  that  he  would  have  none  but  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  Saint-Louis  in  the  pit.  "  I  am  agreeable," 
replied  Lireux,  "  provided  jon  ferret  them  out."* 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Balzac.  "  Pray  go  on.  What  ia 
the  next  part  of  the  house?" 

"  Orchestra  stalls." 

"  Nothing  but  peers  of  France  there." 

"  But  the  orchestra  stalls  will  not  hold  them  all,  Mc 
de  Balzac." 

"  Those  who  cannot  find  room  in  the  house  will  h 
stand  in  the  lobbies,"  said  Balzac,  imperturbably. 

"  Stage  boxes  ? "  continued  Lireux. 

"  They  will  be  reserved  for  the  Court." 

"Stage  boxes  on  the  first  tier?" 
r       h     m         d  1     'p  • 
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"  For  the  wives  and  familiea  of  the  ambassadors." 
"  Upper  circle  ? "  enuinemted  Lircux,  not  a  musclo  of  his 
face  moving. 

"  For  the  deputies  and  grand  officers  of  State." 
"Third  circle?"  enumerated  Lireux. 
"  The  heads  of  the  great  banking  and  financial  establish- 
ments." 

"  The  galleries  and  amphitheatre?  " 
"A  carefully  selected,  but  varied,  bourgeoisie,"  wound  up 
Balzac. 

Lireus,  who  waa  a  capital  mimic,  re-enacted  the  scene  for 
us  foor-and- twenty  hours  after  it  had  been  enacted  in  his 
own  room,  and  while  he  was  still  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  merely  a  huge  joke  on  Balzac's  part.  He  soon  discov- 
ered, however,  that  the  latter  was  terribly  in  earnest,  when,  a 
few  days  later,  Balzac  claimed  the  whole  of  iHia  seats  for  the 
first  three  nights,  on  the  penalty  of  withdrawing  his  piece 
there  and  then.  Lireux  foolishly  submitted,  tlie  bos  office 
was  closed ;  every  one  applying  for  tickets  was  referred  to 
Balzac  himself,  or  rather  to  the  shady  individual  who  had 
egged  him  on  to  this  speculation.  The  latter,  at  the  first  ap- 
plication, had  run  up  the  prices ;  the  public  felt  disgusted, 
and  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  "  Lea  Ressourcea  de  Quinola," 
the  house  was  almost  empty.  Thereupon  a  batch  of  nonde- 
scripts was  sent  into  the  streets  to  dispose  of  the  tickets  at 
any  price ;  the  bait  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  curtain 
fell  amidst  violent  hisses.  I  repeat,  a  masterpiece  would  have 
failed  under  such  circumstances;  but  the  snort  run  of  the 
revival,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  at  the  Vaudeville, 
proved  that  the  piece  was  not  even  an  ordinary  money- 
drawing  one.  It  only  kept  the  bills  for  about  nine  or  ten 
days. 

Lireux  was  more  fortunate  with  several  other  pieces,  no- 
I  tably  with  that  of  L6on  Gozlan,  known  to  students  of  the 
I  French  drama  as  "  La  Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche,"  but 
\  which  originally  bore  the  title  of  "  II  fitait  une  Fois  uu  Boi  ef 
l  une  Eeine."  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  tendency  ia 
,  its  original  form ;  k  was  nothing  less  than  an  indictment  for 
I  bigamy  both  against  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Consort;  and 
'  the  authorities  had  to  insist  not  only  upon  the  change  of 
'  title  and  the  names  of  the  dramatis  personm,  but  upon  the 
I  action  being  shifted  from  London  to  Stockholm.  The  author 
and  manager  had  to  comply ;  but  the  public,  ■«'cia  'sia&.  igS* 
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wind  of  the  affair,  crowded  the  honse  every  night  in  order  to 
read  between  the  lines, 

Ouo  of  my  great  sourceB  of  amuaomcnt  for  many  years 
has  been  the  perasal  of  political  after-dinner  speeches,  and 
political  leaders  in  the  Lnglish  papers,  especiaUy  when  the 
speakers  and  writers  have  endeavonred  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  French  and  the  English,  upon 
the  friendly  feelings  gniding  their  actions  on  botu  sides,  I 
am  putting  together  these  notes  nearly  fourteen  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the   Franco-German  War,  nearly  three 

fuarters  of  a  century  after  Waterloo.  There  is  not  a  single 
'renchman,  however  Chauvinistic,  who  ever  thinks,  let  alone 
talks,  of  avenging  Napoleon's  defeat  by  Wellington  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  Frenchman,  however 
unpatriotic,  who  does  not  dream  now  and  then  of  wiping  out 
the  humiliation»suffered  at  Sedan.  Well,  In  spite  of  the 
almost  entire  oblivion  of  the  one  disaster,  and  the  poignant 
recollection  of  the  other,  the  French  of  to-day  bate  the 
English  more  than  the  Gerinans;  or — let  me  put  it  more 
correctly — they  hate  the  Germans,  they  despise  us.  Nothing 
that  we  can  do  will  ever  remove  this  dislike  of  us. 

It  has  been  thus  as  long  as  I  can  remember ;  no  royal 
visits,  no  exchange  of  so-called  international  courtesies  will 
alter  the  feeling.  It  is  ready  to  burst  forth,  the  smallest 
provocation  or  fancied  one  will  set  it  ablaze.  During  the 
forties  there  were  a  good  many  real  or  imaginary  provoca- 
tions on  the  part  of  England,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
hostile  feeling  against  her  broke  forth  where  it  is  almost 
always  sure  to  break  forth  first  in  France — on  the  stage  and 
in  song.  After  "  La  Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche,  came 
Halevy's  opera  of  "Charles  VI."  It  ia  but  fair  to  say  that 
the  Government  did  all  it  could  to  stem  the  tide,  but,  not- 
withstanding its  positive  orders  to  modify  the  chorus  of  the 
famous  war  song  in  the  first  act,  the  song  was  henceforth  re- 
garded as  a  patriotic  Irymn.  Nor  did  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
to  Lou  is- Philippe  at  Eu,  in  1843,  effect  much  improvement 
in  this  state  of  things ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel  retalhited  the  skits,  etc.,  though 
I  do  not  think  we  took  them  an  grand  serieux.  When,  in 
January,  '44, 1  went  to  London  for  a  few  days,  I  found  the 
Christmas  pantomime  of  "  King  Pippin  "  in  full  swing  at 
Dmry  Ijane.  I  well  remember  a  scene  of  it,  laid  in  the  shop 
of  &  dealer  in  plaster  figures.     'iSvo  of  these  represented 
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respectively  the  King  of  France  and  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  At  a  given  moment,  the  two  statues 
became  animated,  drew  close  to  one  another,  and  exchanged 
the  most  profuse  salutations.  But  meanwhile,  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  the  Gallic  cock  and  the  British  lion  (or  leopard) 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  at  each  mark  of  affection 
between  the  two  royal  personages,  shook  their  heads  violently 
and  seemed  to  want  desperately  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
The  audience  applauded  vociferously,  and  it  was  very  evident 
to  me  that  neither  in  Paris  nor  in  London  the  two  nations 
shared  the  entente  cordiale  of  their  rulers. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

Eaclial  and  Bome  of  her  fsUow-iiclorH — Rachol'B  true  chnrsoter — nor  (rreedlnuM 
and  BpitefuloflBS — Horvimity  and  bor  wit — Hit  powers  of  fuacination— The 
coBtof  being  fosciuatsd  by  fiar — Her  NiEtiii>T  nf  IcvvirLi!  t'lU— Some  of  licr 
viotiinB,  Comte  Duchitol  and  Dr.  Vcrnn— Tlif  i-l"iy  ->(  lier  ^uitnr— A  litdo 
trunaoolion  between  her  and  M.  Fould— Hit  sLiiij".-Ld  i)L:inty  and  gener- 
osity— Ten  tickeb  foru  uharity  com^tn—  Hmv  ^]n'  jiunlr  llicm  Into  hvenlv 
— IIow  she  eould  have  niado  lioai  into  a  liuiKln:.!— Bjii-m  Tnylor  puzzled 
— Her  manner  of  giving  ureBenta— lieuu'.allul'a  preiMiiiim  u-lih  regard  to 
one  of  her  gifts — Alexnndro  Dumus  the  younger,  wiacr  or  iierhiips  not  so 
wise  in  hia  gonoration-Haehal  as  a  raconteuse— The  story  of  hi^r  dtbui  nt 
tlio  (Jymnase— WImt  Kucliel  would  have  been  aa  nn  aetor  inst^n'i  of  uii 
actress-Iler  comic  genius— RboIioTb  mother— What  became  ol  Rachel's 
money— Mama  Filix  as  a  pawnbroker — Kaohel's  trlniteM- "two  eurioua 
braoeleW— Her  i!r»t  appearance  before  Nicholas  I. — A  drnniatie  recital  in 
the  open  sir— Rachel's  opinion  of  the  handsomest  man  ill  Europe— Bachol 
and  Bamson- Her  obligations  to  him — How  she  repovs  Ihom — IIoW  aho 
goes  to  Benrer  to  be  conohed  in  llie  fable  of  "The  Two  Pigeflna" — An 
oncodoto  of  Berryor — Ruehel'a  fooj-of  a"  warm  reception"  on  the  firat  night 
of  "AdrianneLeeouvreur"— How  she  averta  the  danger — Sainsdn  as  a  man 
and  ax  an  actor— Pettieoat-revoltSi  at  the  Com^die-Fraui^aise — Samson  and 
R^gnior  as  buflciH— Their  different  waye  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled 
wolers— Mdlle,  Sylvanio  Plaay— A  parallel  between  her  and  Sarah  Bam- 
hardt — Samson  and  Rdenicr's  pride  in  Iheir  profession — The  diUorent  ohai'- 
acter  of  that  pride—"  Apollo  with  a  bad  tailor,  and  who  dreesca  without  a 
looking-glass" — Satason  gives  a.  lesson  in  declamation  to  a  procuicur- 
imp^rial — The  Beoret  of  BSBnier''s  greatness  as  an  aetor — A  leiwin  at  tha 
Conser\'atoire — RiSgnier  on  '' make-up  " — R^gnior's  opinion  of  geniua  on 
tha  stage — A  mot  of  Aognstine  Brohan^Giovanni,  tha  wigmakcr  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise — ilis  pride  in  Ills  profession — M.  Aneossy,  the  musical 
director,  and  ha  three  wigs. 

There  were  few  authors  of  my  time  who  came  in  contact 
with  Rachel  without  writing  about  her;  there  were  abso- 
lutely uone  who  have  rspreeented  her  in  her  true  character. 
Either  her  genius  blinded  them  to  her  faults,  or  else  they 
were  eonteut  to  perpetuate  the  popular  belief  in  her  amia- 
hility,  good  nature,  generosity,  etc.  The  fact  is,  that  Rachel 
off  the  stage  was  made  of  very  ordinary  clay.  She  had  few 
of  the  good  qualities  of  her  race,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
bad  ones;  she  was  greedy  to  a  degree,  and  could  be  ^ery 
spitefnl.  All  these  drawbacks,  iu  the  eyoa  of  most  of  her 
biographers,  were  redeemed  by  her  marvoilotts  tragic  abilities 
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on  the  stage,  by  a  wonderful  "  gift  of  the  gab,"  by  a  "  happy- 
go-lucky,"  "  hail-fellow,  well-met "  manner  ofE  the  stage  to 
those  whom  she  liked  to  propitiate.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  times  when  she  had  not  a  single  friend  at  the  Com^die^ 
Franijaise,  and  though  her  champions  attributed  this  hostil- 
ity to  jealousy  of  her  great  gifts,  a  moment's  consideration 
would  show  UB  that  such  a  feeling  could  scarcely  have  in- 
flnenced  the  men  who  to  a  great  extent  shared  her  histrionic 
■triumphs,'  viz.,  Beauvallet,  Rfignier,  Provost,  Samson,  and 
,leaat  of  all  the  latter.  Still,  all  these  would  have  willingly 
kept  her  out  of  the  Comedie-Franpaise  after  she  had  left  it 
in  a  hufif.  She  was  difflcuit  to  get  on  with;  her  modesty, 
assumed  in  everyday  life,  was  a  sham,  for  woe  to  the  host 
who,  deceived  by  it,  did  not  at  onee  make  het'  the  queen  of 
the  entertainment  1  And,  in  reality,  nothing  in  her  war- 
ranted such  a  temporary  elevation.  She  was  witty  in  her 
way  and  after  her  kind — that  is,  she  had  the  qulck-witted- 
nesB  of  the  French  woman  who  is  not  an  absolute  fool,  and 
who  has  for  many  years  rubbed  elbows  with  everything  dis- 
tinguished in  art  and  literature.  Notwithstanding  this  inti- 
macy, I  am  doubtfal  whether  she  had  ever  read,  let  alone 
appreciated,  any  of  the  masterpieces  by  the  writers  of  her 
own  days  that  did  not  directly  hear  upon  her  profession.  I 
exclude  fiction — I  mean  narrative  fiction,  and  especially  that 
of  a  sensational  kind,  of  which  she  was  probably  as  fond  as 
the  meanest  concierge  and  most  romantic  milliner-girl. 

Nevertheless,  provided  one  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  it, 
le  power  of  fascinating  the  coldest  interlocutor  was  there, 
'o  their  honor  be  it  said,  her  contemporaries,  especially  the 
_jen,  rarely  made  such  an  attempt  at  analysis.  They  ap- 
plauded all  she  said  (off  and  on  the  stage),  they  tolerated  all 
she  did,  albeit  that  they  paid  the  cost  of  many  of  her  so-called 
"amiable  tricks,"  which  were  mainly  so  many  instances  of 
reed  and  nothing  else.  One  evening  she  was  dining  at 
lomte  Duchatel's,  the  minister  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  ta- 
_^^»le  was  positively  laden  with  flowers,  but  Rachel  did  not  care 
'much  about  them ;  what  she  wanted  was  the  splendid  silver 
centre-piece.  But  she  was  too  clever  to  unmask  her  batteries 
at  once,  so  she  began  by  admiring  the  contents,  then  at  last 
she  cams  to  the  principal  point.  The  host  was  either  in  one 
of  his  generous  or  foolish  moods,  and  made  her  a  present  of 
fit  there  and  then.  Rachel  knew,  though,  that  even  with  a 
,ud  seigneur  like  Comte  Duch&tel,  theTB  aift  "Xt^Xw" 
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mains  de  I'enthousiadme,"  especially  when  be  is  a  married 
man,  whose  wife  does  not  willinglj'  submit  to  have  her  home 
stripped  of  its  art- treasures.  The  tragedienne  came  in  a 
hacknej  cab ;  the  comte  offered  to  send  her  hack  in  bis  car- 
riage. Sbe  struck  the  iron  while  it  was  hot.  "Yes,  that 
will  do  admirably;  there  will  be  no  fear  of  my  being  robbed 
of  your  present,  which  I  had  better  take  with  me."  "  Per- 
fectly, mademoiselle,"  replied  the  comte;  "  but  you  will  send 
me  back  my  carriage,  won't  you?  " 

Dr.  Veron  waa  despoiled  with  even  less  ceremony.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  some  silver  saucers  or  cups  in  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  C'onstitutionnel  offered  icea  to  bis  visitors, 
she  began  by  pocketing  one,  and  never  rested  until  sbe  had 
the  whole  of  the  set.  In  short,  everything  was  fish  to  her 
net.  She  made  lier  friends  give  her  bibelots  and  knick- 
knacks  of  no  particular  value,  to  which  she  attached  some 
particular  legend— absolute  inventions  for  the  greatest  part 
— in  order  to  sell  them  for  a  thousand  times  tneir  original 
cost.  One  day  abe  noticed  a  guitar  at  the  studio  of  one  of 
her  familiars.  "  Give  me  that  guitar;  people  will  think  it  is 
the  one  with  which  I  earned  my  living  on  the  Place  Royale 
and  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille."  And  as  anch  it  was  sold 
by  her  to  M.  Achille  Fould  for  a  thousand  louis.  The  great 
financier  nearly  fell  into  a  fit  when  the  truth  was  told  to  bim 
at  Rachel's  death ;  he,  in  hia  turn,  having  wanted  to  "  do  a 
bit  of  business."  In  this  instance  no  Christian  suffered,  be- 
cause buyer  and  vendor  belonged  to  the  same  race.  Of 
course  the  panegyrists  of  Rachel,  when  the  story  came  to 
their  ears,  maintained  that  the  thousand  louis  were  employed 
for  some  charitable  purpose,  without,  however,  revealing  the 

C;icular  quai'ter  whither  they  went;  bnt  those  who  judged 
hel  dispassionately  could  not  even  aver  that  her  charity 
began  at  home,  because,  though  she  never  ceased  complain- 
ing of  her  brother's  and  her  sisters'  extravagance,  both 
brother  and  sisters  could  have  told  very  curious  tales  about 
the  difficulty  of  making  her  loosen  her  purse-strings  for  even 
the  smallest  sums.  As  for  Rachel's  doing  good  by  stealth 
and  blushing  to  find  it  fame,  it  was  all  so  much  fudge.  Con- 
trary to  the  majority  of  her  fellow-professionals,  in  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  she  even  grudged  her  services  for  a 
concert  or  a  performance  in  aid  of  a  deserving  object,  al- 
though she  was  not  above  swelling  her  own  boai'd  by  such 
entertainments. 
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The  following  instance,  for  the  absolute  truth  of  which  I 
can  vouch,  is  a  proof  of  what  I  say.  One  day  the  celebrated 
Baron  Taylor,  who  had  been  the  director  of  the  Com^die- 
Fran^aise,  came  to  solicit  her  aid  for  a  charity  concert ;  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  object,  but  believe  it  was  in  aid  of  the 
Christians  in  Persia  or  China.  The  tickets  were  to  be  a 
hundred  francs  each.  Sontag,  Alboni,  Rosine  Stoltz,  Mario, 
Lablache,  Vieuxtemps,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
celebrated  artists  had  promised  their  services. 

It  was  in  1850  when  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  was  her  di- 
rector, and  I  am  particular  about  giving  the  year,  because 
Rachel  refused  on  the  pretext  that  her  director  would  never 
give  her  leave  to  appear  on  any  other  stage.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  no  woman  ever  had  a  more  devoted  friend 
and  chivalrous  champion  than  Rachel  had  in  Ars^ne  Hous- 
saye. His  friendship  for  her  was  simi)ly  idolatry,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  if  she  had  asked  him  to  stand  on  his 
head  to  please  her,  he  would  have  done  so,  at  the  risk  of 
making  himself  supremely  ridiculous — he  who  feared  ridi- 
cule above  everything,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  men 
of  his  time,  who  was  and  is  the  incarnation  of  good-nature, 
to  whom  no  one  in  distress  or  difficulties  ever  appealed  in  vain. 

Baron  Taylor  argued  all  this,  but  Rachel  remained  in- 
flexible. "  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  at  last,  rising  to  go, 
"  because  I  am  positive  that  your  name  on  the  bill  would 
have  made  a  difference  of  several  thousand  francs  in  the 
receipts." 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  want  my  name,"  was  the  answer,  "  you 
may  have  it ;  you  can  make  an  apology  at  the  eleventh  hour 
for  my  absence  on  the  score  of  sudden  indisposition — the 
public  at  charity  concerts  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing ; 
besides,  you  will  have  so  many  celebrities  that  it  will  make 
very  little  difference.  By-the-by  " — as  he  was  at  the  door — 
"  I  think  my  name  is  worth  ten  or  twenty  tickets."  Taylor 
knew  Rachel  too  well  to  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  de- 
mand, and  left  ten  tickets  on  the  mantelpiece. 

That  same  afternoon  he  met  Count  Walewski,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  asked  him  to  take  some  tickets. 

"  Very  sorry,  cher  baron,  but  I  have  got  ten  already. 
You  see,  poor  JRachel  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  two  hundred  you  burdened  her  with  as  a  lady  pa- 
troness; so  she  wanted  me  to  have  twenty,  but  I  settled  the 
matter  with  ten.    As  it  is,  it  cost  me  a  thousMvdi  \\^\iSifs.? 
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Taylor  did  not  eay  another  word — he  probably  could  not; 
he  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  quicknees  with 
which  Rachel  had  converted  the  tickets  into  money.  But 
what  puzzled  him  still  more  was  the  fact  of  her  having 
offered  Wale wski  double  the  (juantityof  tickets  he  had  given 
her.  Where  had  ahe  got  the  others  from  ?  He  was  coining 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  offered  twenty  in  order  to 
place  ten,  when  he  ran  against  Comte  Le  Hon,  the  husband 
of  the  celebrated  Mdlle.  Musselmans,  the  erstwhile  Belgian 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lou  is- Philippe,  who  averred 
frankly  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  family,  though  he  had  no 
children  of  his  own. 

Taylor  thought  he  would  try  another  chance,  and  was 
met  with  the  reply,  "  Cher  baron,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
have  just  taken  five  tickets  from  Mdlle.  Rachel,  "it  ap- 
pears that  ahe  is  a  lady  patroness,  and  that  they  burdened 
ner  with  two  hundred  ;  fortunately,  she  told  me,  people 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  them,  and  these  were  fiie 
last  five." 

"  Then  she  had  two  hundred  tickets  after  all,"  said  Baron 
Taylor  to  himself,  making  up  his  mind  to  find  out  who  had 
been  before  him  with  Rachel.  But  no  one  had  been  before 
him.  The  five  tickets  sold  to  Comte  Le  Hon  were  five  of  the 
ten  she  had  sold  to  Comte  Walewski,  When  the  latter  had 
paid  her,  sho  made  him  give  her  five  tickets  for  herself  and 
fami^,  or  rather  for  her  four  sisters  and  herself.  Of  Comte 
Le  Son  ahe  only  toot  toll  of  one,  which,  wonderful  to  relate, 
she  did  not  sell.  This  was  Rachel's  way  of  bestirring  herself 
in  the  cause  of  charity. 

"  Look  at  the  presents  she  made  to  every  one,"  say  the 
panegyrists.  They  forget  to  mention  that  an  "hour  afterwards 
she  regretted  her  generosity,  and  from  that  moment  she  never 
left  off  scheming  how  to  get  the  thing  back.  Every  one 
knew  this.  Beanvallet,  to  whom  she  gave  a  magnificent 
aword  one  day,  instead  of  thanking  her,  said,  "I'll  have  a 
chain  put  to  it,  madem^oiselle,  so  as  to  fasten  it  to  the  wall  of 
my  dressing-room.  In  that  way  I  shall  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  disappear  during  my  absence."  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
younger,  to  whom  she  made  a  present  of  a  ring,  bowed  low 
and  placed  it  back  on  her  finger  at  once.  "Allow  me  to  pre- 
sent it  to  yon  in  my  turn,  mademoiselle,  so  as  to  prevent  yon 
asking  for  it."  She  did  not  say  nay,  but  earned  the  matter 
with  one  of  her  fascinating  smiles.     "  It  is  most  natural  to 
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take  back  what  one  ha^  given,  because  what  one  bas  given  ^H 
was  dear  to  us,"  sbe  replied.  ^H 

Between  '46  and  '53  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Rachel,  generally  ^H 
in  the  green-room  of  the  Com&die-Franijaise,  which  was  by  ^H 
no  mettna  the  comfortable  or  beAutiful  apartment  peopW'  ^H 
imagine,  albeit  that  even  in  those  days  the  GomSdie  had.  ft-  ^H 
collection  of  interesting  pictures,  buats,  and  statues  worthy  ^| 
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of  being  housed  in  a  small  museum.  The  chief  ornament  of 
the  room  was  a  large  glass  between  the  two  windoiys,  but  if 
the  apartment  had  been  as  bare  as  a  bum,  the  conversation  of 
Rachel  would  have  been  auffleient  to  make  one  forget  all 
aboiit  its  want  of  decoration  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
elder  Dumas,  I  have  never  met  any  one,  either  man  or  woman, 
who  exercised  the  personal  charm  she  did.  I  have  been  told 
since  that  Bismarck  has  the  same  gift.  I  was  never  sufficiently 
intimate  with  the  great  statesman  to  be  able  to  judge,  having 
only  met  him  three  or  four  times,  and  under  conditions  that 
did  not  admit  of  fairly  testing  his  powers  in  that  respect,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  charm  of  both  lay  in  their  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  effect  produced,  or  else  in  their  absolute  con- 
fidence of  the  result  of  their  simplicity  of  diction.  Rachel's 
art  of  tilling  a  story,  if  art  it  was,  reminded  one  of  that  of 
the  chroniclers  of  the  Mehelun^en  ;  for  notwithstanding  her 
familiarity  with  Eacine  and  Comeille,  her  vocabulaiy  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  her  syntax,  if  not  her  grammar,  off 
the  stage,  not  always  free  from  reproach. 

I  do  not  pretend,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  give 
these  stories  in  hei  own  language,  or  all  of  them ;  there  are  a 
few,  however,  worth  tJie  telling,  apart  from  tiie  fascinatiori 
with  which  she  invested  them. 

One  evening  she  said  to  me,  "Do  you  know  Poirson?" 

I  had  known  Poirson  when  he  was  director  of  the  Gym- 
nase.  He  afterwards  always  invited  me  to  his  soirees,  one  oC 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  given  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  Revolniion  of  '48.     So  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  Poirson." 

"  Has  he  ever  told  you  why  he  did  not  re-engage  me  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  People  said  it  was  because  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  '  La  ^'"endeenne  '  of  Pftul  Duport ;  hut  that  was  not 
the  cause.  It  was  something  much  more  ridiculous;  and 
now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought 
to  tell  you,  for  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  you  will  be 
shocked." 
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I  was  not  shocked,  I  was  simply  convulBed  with  laughter, 
for  Rachel,  not  content  with  telling  the  story,  got  up,  and, 
gradually  drawing  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  enacted  it  It 
was  one  of  those  ludicrous  incidents  that  happen  sometimes 
on  the  stage,  which  no  amount  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  most  skilful  and  conscientious  manager  or  actor  can  pre- 
vent, but  which  almost  invariably  rains  the  greatest  master- 
piece. There  were  about  eight  or  nine  actors  and  actresses 
in  the  room — Regnier,  Samson,  Beanvallet,  etc.  It  was 
probably  the  most  critical  andience  in  Europe,  but  every  one 
shook,  and  Mdlle.  Anais  Aubert  went  into  a  dead  faint. 
Rfignier  often  averred  that  if  Rachel  had  been  a  man,  she 
would  have  been  the  greatest  comic  actor  that  ever  lived; 
and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  she  once  plaved  Donne  in 
"Tartuffe,"  and  set  the  whole  of  the  house  I'nto  a  perfect 
roar;  but  on  that  evening  I  became  convinced  that  Rachel, 
in  addition  to  her  tragic  gifts,  was  the  spirit  of  Aristopha- 
nesque  comedy  personified.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I 
cannot  tell  the  story,  or  even  hint  at  it,  beyond  mentioning 
that  Poirson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Rachel  did  not 
want  a  stage-manager,  but  a  nurse  to  take  eai'c  of  her.  The 
criticism  was  a  crnel  one,  though  justified  by  appearances. 
It  was  Mama  Felix,  and  not  her  daughter,  who  was  to  blame. 
The  child— she  was  scarcely  more  than  that — had  hurt  her- 
self severely,  and  instead  of  keeping  her  at  home,  she  sent 
her  to  the  theatre,  "  poulticed  all  over,"  as  Rachel  expre-ssed 
it  afterwards.  J 

Mama  F61ix  was  the  only  one  who  was  a  match  for  herl 
famous  daughter  in  money  matters.  What  the  latter  did  with'^ 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  she  earned  has  always  been  a 
mystery.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  were  not  spent  in 
charity.  Nowadays,  whatever  other  theatres  may  do,  the 
(Jom^die-Fi-an(jaise  dresses  ita  pensionnaires  as  well  as  its 
eocietaires  from  head  to  foot;  it  pays  the  bootmaker's  as 
well  as  the  wigmaker's  bill,  and  the  laundress's  also.  Speak- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  her  career,  which  coincided  with  the 
end  of  Rachel's,  Madeleine  Brohan,  whose  language  was 
often  more  forcible  than  elegant,  remarked,  "  Dans  ma 
jeunesBe,  on  nous  mettait  toutes  nues  snr  la  sc^ne;  nous 
6tiona  assez  joliea  pour  cela."  But  Rachel's  costumes  varied 
80  little  throughout  her  career  as  to  have  required  but  a 
small  outlay  on  her  part.  Nor  could  her  ordmary  dresses 
and  furniture,  which  I  happened  to  see  in  April,  1858,  when 
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>hey  were  sold  by  public  auction  at  her  apartments  in  the 
place  Eoyale,  have  made  a  considerable  inroad  on  her  eam- 
The  furniture  was  commonplace  to  a  degree;  such 

ficturea  and  knickknacka  aa  were  of  value  had  been  given  to 
er,  or  acquired  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described ;  the 
laces  and  ti'inketa  were,  undoubtedly,  not  purchased  with 
her  own  money.  It  is  said  that  her  brother  Raphael  was  a 
spendthrift.  Ho  may  have  been,  but  he  did  not  spend  his 
celebrated  sister's  money ;  of  that  I  feel  certain.  Then  what 
became  of  it?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mdlle.  Rachel 
dabbled  considerably  in  stocks,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
her  shrewdness  and  sources  of  information,  she  was  the 
victim  of  people  cleverer  than  she  was.  At  any  rate,  one 
thing  is  certain — she  was  nearly  always  hard  up;  and,  after 
having  exhausted  the  good  will  of  all  her  male  acquaintances 
and  friends,  compelled  to  appeal  to  her  mother,  who  had 
made  a  considerable  hoard  for  her  other  four  eisters,  and 
perhaps  alao  for  her  scapegrace  sou ;  for,  curiously  enough, 
with  Mama  Ffelix  every  one  of  hei  children  was  a  goddess  or 
god,  except  the  goddess.  This  want  of  appreciation  on  the 
mother's  part  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  to  me  by  Meison- 
nier.  His  gianddaughter,  on  her  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  birth- 
day, had  a  very  nice  fan  given  to  her.  The  sticks  were  ex- 
quisitely carved  in  ivory,  and  must  have  cost  a  pretty  tidy 
sum,  but  the  fan  itself,  of  black  gauze,  was  absolutely  plain. 
The  donor  probably  intended  the  grandfather's  art  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  present,  and  the  latter  was  about  to 
do  BO,  when  the  young  lady  stopped  him  with  the  cry,  "  Voili 
qu'il  va  me  gflter  nion  6ventail  avec  ses  mannequins !  "  The 
irony  of  non-appreciation  by  one's  nearest  and  dearest  could 
no  further  go. 

Mama  Felix,  then,  was  very  close-fisted,  and  would  never 
lend  her  daughter  any  money,  except  on  very  good  security, 
namely,  on  her  jewels.  In  addition  to  this,  she  made  her  sign 
an  undertaking  that  if  not  redeemed  at  a  certain  date  they 
would  be  forfeited ;  and  forfeited  they  were,  if  the  loan  and 
interest  were  not  forthcoming  at  the  stipulated  time,  not- 
withstanding the  ravings  of  Rachel.  This  would  probably 
account  for  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  valuable 
jewelery  found  after  her  death. 

Some  of  the  ornaments  I  have  seen  her  wear  had  an 
Kgttistic  value  utterly  apart  froni  their  cost,  others  were  so 
^feommonplace  and  such  evident  imitationa  aa  \a  Va.xft  ^i^'ca. 
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declined  by  the  merest  grisette.  One  day  I  noticed  round 
her  wrist  a  peculiar  bracelet.  It  waa  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  rings,  some  almost  priceless,  otliers  less  valuable 
but  Still  Tery  artistic,  others  again  possesaiug  no  value  what- 
soever,  either  artistically  or  otherwise.  I  asked  lier  to  talie  it 
off  and  found  it  to  he  very  heavy,  so  heavy  that  I  remarked 
upon  it.  "  Yea,"  she  replied,  "  1  cannot  wear  two  of  the 
Bame  weight,  so  I  am.  obliged  to  wear  the  other  in  my 
pocket."  And  out  came  the  second,  composed  of  nearly 
double  tho  number  of  rings  of  the  first.  I  was  wondering 
where  all  those  rings  came  from,  hut  I  refrained  from  asking 
questions.  1  was  enabled  to  form  my  own  conclusions  a 
little  while  afterwards,  in  the  following  way  : 

While  we  were  still  admiring  the  bracelet,  Rachel  took 
from  her  finger  a  plain  gold  hoop,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  an  imperial  eagle  of  the  same  metal,  "  This  was  given 
to  me  by  Priuce  Louis  Napoleon,"  she  said,  "  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  journey  to  London.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
souvenir  from  his  mother,  and  that  he  would  not  have  parted 
with  it  to  any  one  else  but  me." 

I  cannot  remember  the  exact  date  of  this  conversation, 
but  it  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  when  the 
future  emperor  had  just  landed  in  France.  About  three  or 
four  weeks  afterwards  we  were  talking  to  Augustine  Brohan, 
who  had  just  returned  from  London,  where  she  had  fulfilled 
an  engagement  of  one  or  two  months.  Rachel  was  not  there 
that  night,  but  some  one  asked  her  if  she  liad  seen  Prince 
Louis  in  London.  "  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  he  was  going  away, 
and  he  gave  mo  a  present  before  he  went."  Thereupon  she 
took  from  her  finger  a  ring  exactly  like  that  of  liachel's.  He 
told  me  it  was  a  souvenir  from  his  mother,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  parted  with  it  to  any  one  but  me." 

We  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled.  The  prince  had 
evidentlv  a  jeweller  who  manufactured  "  souvenirs  from  his 
mother''  by  the  dozen,  and  which  he,  the  prince,  distributed 
at  that  time,  "  in  remembrance  of  certain  happy  hours."  The 
multiplicity  of  the  rings  on  Rachel's  wrist  was  no  longer  a 
puzzle  to  me.  I  was  thinking  of  the  storv  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  where  the  lady  with  the  ninety-eight  rings  bewitches 
the  Sultans  Shariar  and  Shahzenan,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy 
and  watchfulness  of  the  monster  to  whom  she  belongs,  and 
BO  makes  the  hundred  complete. 

Among  the  many  stories  Rachel  told  me  there  is  one  not 
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[generally  known — that  of  hor  first  appearance  before  Nicho- 
las I.  Though  slie  was  very  enthusiastically  received  in  Lon- 
don, and  though  she  always  spoke  gratefully  of  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  shown  her  there,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she 
felt  hurt  at  the  want  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  English 
aristocracy  when  they  invited  her  to  recite  at  their  entertain- 
ments. This  may  be  a  mere  surmise  of  mine ;  I  have  no  bet- 
ter grounds  for  it  than  an  espreesion  of  hers  one  day  when 
we  were  discussing  London  society.  "  Oui,  les  Anglais,  lis 
Bont  tri^a  aimables,  mais  ils  paraisaent  avoir  peur  dos  artistes, 
comme  des  b^tes  saurages,  car  ils  yous  parquent  comme  elles 
an  Jardin  des  Plantea,  I  found  out  afterwards  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  grudge  aho  bore  the  English  for  having  invariably 
improvised  a  platform  or  enclosure  by  means  of  silken  ropes. 
Certain  is  it  that,  beyond  a  few  casual  remarks  at  long  inter- 
valaupon  London,  she  seemed  reluctant  to  dlBcuas  the  sub- 
ject with  me.  Not  so  with  regard  to  Potadam  after  her  return 
whence  in  August,  '51,  In  the  beginning  of  July  of  that 
year  she  told  me  that  she  had  a  special  engagement  to  appear 
before  the  court  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  I  did  not  see 
her  until  a  few  weeks  after  she  came  back,  and  then  she  gave 
me  a  full  account  of  tiie  affair,  I  repeat,  after  the  lapse  of 
80  many  years,  I  cannot  reproduce  her  own  words,  and  I 
could  not,  even  half  an  hour  after  her  narrative,  have  repro- 
duced the  manner  of  her  telling  it ;  hut  I  can  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  the  facts. 

"About  sis  o'clock,  Raphael  [her  brother],  who  was  to 
give  me  my  cues,  and  I  arrived  at  Potsdam,  where  we  were 
met  by  Schneider,  who  had  made  the  engagement  with  me. 
You  know,  perliaps,  that  Schneider  had  been  an  actor  him- 
self, that  afterwards  he  had  heen  promoted  to  the  director-  . 
ship  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  and  that  now  he  ia  the  private  j 
reader  to  the  king,  with  the  title  of  privy  or  aulic  councillor.  ' 

"  Schneider  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  I  have  never  heard  a 
German  speak  our  language  so  perfectly.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well,  because  I  dread  to  contemplate  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  npon  my  nerves  and  ears  of  lamentations  in  Teu- 
tonized  French." 

"Why  lamentations?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah,  nous  voild  ! "  she  replied.  "  You  remember  I  was 
in  mourning.  The  moment  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage, 
he  exclaimed, '  But  you  are  all  in  black,  mademoiselle.'  '  Of 
oonrse  I  am,'  I  said, '  seeing  that  I  am  in  mon.TU\G^'    ^  *o.\ftaS. 
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Heaven  !  what  am  I  to  do?  Black  is  not  admitted  at  court 
on  Biich  occasions,'  I  believe  it  was  the  birthday  of  the 
Czarina,  but  of  course  I  was  not  bound  to  know  that. 

"There  was  no  time  to  return  to  Berlin,  and  least  of  all 
to  get  a  dress  from  there,  so  Raphael  and  he  put  their  heads 
together ;  the  result  of  which  conference  wm  ray  being  bun- 
dled rather  than  handed  into  a  carriage,  which  drove  off  at 
full  speed  to  the  Ohdteau  de  Glinicke.  I  could  scarcely  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  country  around  Potsdam,  which  seemed  to 
me  very  lovely. 

"When  we  got  to  Glinicke,  which  belongs  to  Prince 
Charles,  I  was  handed  over  to  some  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  ot 
the  princess.  Handed  over  is  the  only  word,  because  I  felt 
more  like  a  prisoner  than  anything  else,  and  they  tried  to 
make  'little  Rachel '  presentable  according  to  their  lights. 
One  of  them,  after  eyeing  nie  critically,  suggested  my  wear- 
ing a  dress  of  hers.  In  length  it  would  have  done  very  well, 
only  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  lean  kine,  and  she  decidedly 
was  not,  80  that  idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  They  may  be 
very  worthy  women,  these  German  ladies,  but  their  inventive- 
ness with  regard  to  dress  is  absolutely  ml.  When  the  idea 
suggested  by  the  first  lady  turned  out  to  be  impracticable, 
they  were  d.  bout  de  ressourcea.  You  may  gather  from  this, 
mon  ami,  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  stratfigie  de 
la  toilette  are  not  far  apart.  There  was  one  thing  that  con- 
soled me  for  this  sudden  exhaustion  of  their  limited  inge- 
nuity. Between  the  half-dozen — for  they  were  half  a  dozen — 
they  could  not  iind  a  single  word  when  the  first  and  only 
device  proved  impossible  of  realization.  Had  there  been  the 
same  number  of  French  women  assembled,  it  would  have 
been  a  kind  of  little  madhouse;  in  this  instance  there  was  a 
deep  silence  for  at  least  ten  minntes,  eventually  broken  by 
the  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  maids,  with  Herr 
Schneider's  compliments,  and  wishing  to  know  what  had 
been  decided  upon.  The  doleful  answer  brought  him  to  the 
room,  and  what  six  women  could  not  accomplish,  he,  like  the 
true  artist,  accomplished  at  once.  '  Get  Mdlle,  Rachel  a  black 
lace  mantilla,  put  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  give  her  a  pair  of 
white  gloves.'  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was  ready,  and  in 
another  ten,  Raphael,  Schneider,  and  I  embarked  on  a  pretty 
little  steam-yacht  lying  ready  at  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
garden  for  '  I'lle  des  P^ons  '  (Pfauen-Insnl,  Peacock  Island), 
where  we  landed  exactly  at  eight.    Ent  my  troubles  and  stir- 
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prises  were  not  at  an  end.  I  made  sure  that  there  would  be 
at  least  a  tent,  an  awning,  or  a  platform  for  me  to  stand  un- 
der or  upon.  Ah,  oui !  not  the  smallest  sign  of  either. 
'  Voil4  votre  estrade,'  said  Schneider,  pointing  to  a  small 
lawn,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gardens  by  a  gravelled 
walk  three  or  four  feet  wide.  I  declined  at  once  to  act  un- 
der such  conditions,  and  insisted  upon  being  taken  back  im- 
mediately to  the  station,  and  from  thence  to  Berlin.  Poor 
Schneider  was  simply  in  despair.  In  vain  did  he  point  out 
that  to  any  one  else  the  total  absence  of  scenery  and  adjuncts 
might  prove  a  drawback,  but  that  to  me  it  would  only  be  an 
additional  advantage,  as  it  would  bring  into  greater  relief  my 
own  talent ;  I  would  not  be  persuaded.  Finding  that  it  was 
fruitless  to  play  upon  my  vanity  as  an  artist,  he  appealed  to 
me  as  a  femme  du  monde.  '  The  very  absence  of  all  prepa- 
rations,' he  said,  '  proves  that  their  majesties  have  not  en- 
gaged Mdlle.  Rachel  of  the  Com6die-Fran9aise  to  give  a  reci- 
tation, but  invited  Mdlle.  Rachel  Felix  to  one  of  their  soirees. 
That  Mdlle.  Rachel  Felix  should  be  kind  enough,  after  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  cup  of  tea,  to  recite  something,  would  only 
be  another  proof  of  her  well-known  readiness  to  oblige ; '  and 
so  forth.  Let  me  tell  you,  mon  cher,  that  I  have  rarely  met 
with  a  cleverer  diplomatist,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  seen  a 
lot  who  imagined  themselves  clever.  They  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  this  erstwhile  actor ;  nevertheless  I  remained  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  though  I  was  sincerely  distressed  on  Schnei- 
der's account." 

"  What  made  you  give  in  at  last? "  I  inquired.  "  Was  it 
the  idea  of  losing  the  magnificent  fee  ?  " 

"  For  once  you  are  mistaken,"  she  laughed,  "  though 
Schneider  himself  brought  that  argument  to  bear  as  a  big 
piece  of  artillery.  '  Remember  this,  mademoiselle,'  he  said, 
when  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  '  remember  this — that 
this  soiree  may  be  the  means  of  putting  three  hundred 
thousand  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs  into  your  pocket. 
You  yourself  told  me  just  now  on  board  the  yacht  that  you 
were  very  anxious  for  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg.  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that,  if  you  refuse  to  appear  before 
their  majesties  to-night,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  state  the 
reason,  and  Russia  will  be  for  ever  closed  to  you.  Apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations,  it  will  be  said  by  your  enemies — 
and  your  very  eminence  in  your  profession  causes  you  to  have 
many — that  you  have  failed  to  please  the  ^m^i^^^.     KlXa'^ 
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all,  tbe  fact  that  all  the  ordinary  Burroundinga  of  the  actresa 
have  beeu  neglected  proves  that  you  are  not  looked  upon  as 
an  actress  by  them,  but  fta  ane  femme  du  monde.'" 

"  That  persuaded  you?  "  I  remarked. 

"Not  at  all," 

"  Then  it  was  the  money." 

"  Of  course  you  would  think  so,  even  if  I  swore  the  con- 
trary a  hundred  times  over  ;  but  if  you  vrere  to  guess  from 
now  till  to-morrow,  you  would  never  hit  upon  the  real  reason 
that  made  me  stay." 

"  Well,  then,  I  had  better  not  try,  and  yon  had  better  tell 
me  at  once." 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  was  neitlier  the  grati- 
fication of  being  treated  en  femme  du  monde  nor  the  money 
that  made  me  stay;  it  was  the  desire  to  see  what  I  had  been 
told  was  the  handsomest  ma"n  in  Europe.  I  did  see  him,  and 
for  once  in  a  way  rumour  had  not  exaggerated  the  reality,  I 
had  scarcely  given  my  final  consent  to  Schneider,  when  the 
yacht  carrying  the  imperial  and  royal  families  came  alongeide 
the  island,  and  the  illustrious  passengers  landed,  amidst  an 
avalanche  of  flowers  thrown  from  the  other  vessels.  Schneider 
presented  me  to  the  King,  who  was  also  good-looking,  and 
the  latter  presented  me  to  the  Czar. 

"  Immediately  afterwards  the  recital  began.  At  the  risk 
of  taxing  your  credulity  still  further,  I  mav  tell  yon  that  I, 
Rachel,  who  never  knew  what '  stage- fright '  meant,  felt  nerv- 
ous. That  man  to  me  looked  like  a  very  god.  Fortunately 
for  my  reputation,  the  shadows  of  night  were  gathering  fast  j 
in  another  twenty  minutes  it  would  be  quite  dark,  and  I  felt 
almost  rejoiced  that  my  audience  could  scarcely  distinguish 
my  features.  On  the  other  hand,  Raphael,  who  only  knew 
the  part  of  Hippolyte  by  heart,  and  who  was  obliged  to  read 
the  others,  declared  that  he  could  not  see  a  line,  and  candles 
had  to  be  brought  in.  It  vas  a  glorious  evening,  but  there 
was  a  breeze  nevertheless,  and  aa  fast  as  the  candles  were 
lighted,  they  were  extinguished  by  the  wind.  To  put  ordi- 
nary lamps  on  the  lawn  at  our  feet  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment;  luckily  one  of  the  functionaries  remembered 
that  there  were  some  candelabra  with  globes  inside,  and  by 
means  of  these  a  kind  of '  float '  was  improvised.  Still  the 
scene  was  a  curious  one,  Raphael  close  to  me  on  the  edge  of 
the  lawn,  with  one  of  these  candelabra  in  his  left  hand.  Be- 
hind, to  the  left  and  right  of  ns,  a  serried  crowd  of  generals, 
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court  dignitaries  in  magnificent  uniforms.  In  front,  and 
separated  by  the  whole  width  of  a  gravel  walk,  the  whole 
group  of  sovereigns  and  their  relations,  and  behind  them  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  against  which  the  tea-table  had  been 
set,  and  around  which  stood  the  ladies-in-waiting  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  of  Russia.  A  deep  silence 
around,  only  broken  by  the  soft  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  and  the  splashing  of  a  couple  of  fountains  near,  playing 
a  dirge-like  accompaniment  to  Raphael's  and  my  voice. 

"  The  recital  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour ;  if  I  had  liked  I 
could  have  kept  them  there  the  whole  night,  for  never  in  my 
career  have  I  had  such  an  attentive,  such  a  religiously  atten- 
tive, audience.  The  King  was  the  first  to  notice  my  fatigue, 
and  he  gave  the  signal  for  my  leaving  off  by  coming  up  and 
thanking  me  for  my  efforts.  The  Emperor  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  stood  chatting  to  me  for  a  long  while.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  Then  came  the  question  how 
Raphael  and  I  were  to  get  back  to  Berlin.  The  last  train 
was  gone.  But  Schneider  simply  suggested  a  special,  and  a 
mounted  messenger  was  despatched  then  and  there  to  order 
it.  After  everything  had  been  arranged  for  my  comfortable 
return,  the  sovereigns  departed  as  they  had  come,  only  this 
time  the  yacht,  as  well  as  the  others  on  the  lake,  were  splen- 
didly illuminated.  This  was  my  first  appearance  before 
Nicholas  I," 

There  was  no  man  to  whom  Rachel  owed  more  than  to 
Samson,  or  even  as  much ;  but  for  him,  and  in  spite  of  her 
incontestable  genius,  the  Comedie-rran9ais  might  have  re- 
mained closed  to  her  for  many  years,  if  not  forever.  Fre- 
derick Lemaitre  and  Marie  Dorval  were  undoubtedly,  in  their 
own  way,  as  great  as  she,  yet  the  blue  riband  of  their  profes- 
sion never  fell  to  their  lot.  And  yet,  when  she  had  reached 
the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  Rachel  was  very 
often  not  only  ungrateful  to  him,  but  her  ingratitude  showed 
itself  in  mean,  spiteful  tricks.  When  Legouve's  "  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur"  was  being  cast,  Samson,  who  had  forgiven 
Rachel  over  and  over  again,  was  on  such  cool  terms  with  her 
that  the  authors  feared  he  would  not  accept  the  part  of  the 
Prince  de  Bouillon.  Nevertheless,  Samson,  than  whom  there 
was  not  a  more  honourable  and  conscientious  man,  on  or  off 
the  stage,  accepted ;  he  would  not  let  his  resentment  inter- 
fere with  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  t\i^  m%\;\V\xS\wi  ^1 
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which  he  waa  so  emiuent  a  member.  Tliia  alone  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  tutor  and 
1h3  pupil ;  any  woman  with  tlie  least  Bpark  of  generosity,  in 
the  position  of  Rachel  towttrda  Samson,  would  have  taken  the 
grat  atep  towarda  a  reconciliation.  Bachel,  as  will  be  seen 
directly,  waa  perfectly  eonacious  of  what  she  ought  to  do 
under  the  circumatancea ;  ahe  waa  too  great  an  actress  not  to 
have  studied  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  yet 
Bho  did  not  do  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  aggravated  matters. 
Every  one  knows  the  fabLo  of  "The  Two  Pigeons"  which 
Adrienne  recitea  at  the  soiree  of  the  Princease  do  Bouillon. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  great  barrister  and  orator,  Ber- 
ryer,  was  considered  a  moat  charming  reciter  of  that  kind  of 
Terse.  Berryer,  a  most  simple-minded  man,  took  special  de- 
hght  iu  sharing  the  moat  innocent  games  of  young  children. 
He  was  eapecially  fond  of  the  game  of  "  forfeits " ;  and  bo 
great  was  hia  fame  aa  a  diaeur,  that  the  penalty  generally  im- 
poaed  upon  him  was  the  reciting  of  a  fable.  But  great  diaeur 
as  he  waa,  he  himself  acknowledged  that  Samson  could  have 
given  him  a  lesson. 

At  every  new  part  she  undertook,  Rachel  waa  in  the  habit 
of  consnlting  with  her  former  tutor ;  this  time  she  went  to 
consult  Berryer  instead,  and,  what  was  worse,  took  pains  that 
everyone  should  hear  of  it.  "Then  ray  heart  smote  me," 
she  said  afterwards,  when  by  one  of  those  irresistible  tricks 
of  hers  she  had  obtained  her  tutor's  pardon  once  more.  It 
was  aa  deliberate  a  falsehood  aa  she  ever  uttered  in  her  life, 
which  in  iiaohel's  case  means  a  good  deal.  The  fact  was, 
the  affair,  as  I  have  ali'eady  said,  had  been  bruited  about, 
mainly  by  beraelf  at  first ;  the  public  showed  a  disposition  to 
take  Samson's  part,  and  she  felt  afraid  of  a  "  warm  reception  " 
on  the  first  niglit. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  had  recourse  to  one  of  her 
wiles,  which,  for  being  theatrical,  was  not  less  efl'eotive.  At 
the  first  rehearsal,  when  Adrienne  has  to  turn  to  Miehonnet, 
saying,  "  This  ia  my  true  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  everything," 
flhe  tarned,  not  to  RSgnier,  who  played  Miehonnet,  and  to 
whom  the  words  are  addressed,  but  to  Samson,  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  Samson,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  their  disagreements,  very  felt  proud  of  his  great 
pupil,  who  was,  moreover,  of  a  very  affectionate  disposition, 
notwithstanding  his  habitual  reserve,  fell  into  the  trap. 
He  took  her  proffered  hand ;  then  she  f  ung  herself  into  his 
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arms,  and  the  estrangement  was  at  an  end,  for  the  time 
being.  Rachel  took  great  care  to  make  the  reconciliation  as 
public  as  possible. 

I  was  never  very  intimate  with  Samson,  but  the  little  I 
knew  of  him  I  liked.  I  repeat,  he  was  essantially  an  honour- 
able and  honest  man,  and  very  tolerant  with  regard  to  the 
foibles  of  the  fair  sex.  There  was  need  for  such  tolerance  in 
those  days.  Augustine  Brohan,  Sylvanie  Plessy,  Rachel,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  women,  all  very  talented,  but  all  very  way- 
ward, made  Buloz'  life  (he  was  the  director  of  the  Comedie- 
Fran9aise,  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes)  a  burden  to  him.  He  who  could,  and  often  did,  dic- 
tate his  will  to  men  who  already  then  were  famous  throughout 
Europe,  frequently  found  himself  powerless  against  women, 
who,  however  celebrated,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Rachel, 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  former.  He  was,  it  is  true, 
overbearing  to  a  degree,  and  disagreeable  besides,  but  his 
temper  proved  of  no  avail  with  them ;  it  only  made  matters 
worse.  "Apres  tout,"  he  said  one  day  to  Madame  Allan, 
who  was  the  most  amenable  of  all,  "  je  suis  le  maitre  ici." 
"  (}b>  se  pent,  monsieur,"  was  the  answer,  "  mais  nous  sommes 
les  centres  maitre."  * 

In  nearly  all  such  troubles  Regnier  and  Samson  had  to 
act  as  buffers  between  the  two  contending  parties;  but, 
as  Augustine  Brohan  explained  once,  the  two  were  utterly 
different  in  their  mode  of  casting  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
"  R6gnier,"  she  said,  "  c'est  le  bon  Dieu  des  Chretiens,  qui  se 
fait  tr^s  sou  vent  mener  par  le  nez  par  des  mots.  Du  reste  son 
nez  s'ypr^te.  f  Samson  c'est  le  Dieu  juste,  mais  vengeur  des 
Juifs,  qui  veut  bien  pardonner,  mais  seulement  apres  soumis- 
sion  complete  et  enti^re.  Samson  ne  vous  promet  pas  le  ciel, 
il  vous  offre  des  compensations  solides  ici  has." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  contrast  between  two 
characters  in  fewer  words.  In  1845,  when  Mdlle.  Sylvanie 
Plessy  seceded  from  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  Regnier  wrote  a 
kind  epistle,  recommending  her  to  come  and  explain  matters 
either  personally  or  by  letter.     "  Let  your  letter  be  kind  and 

*  The  play  upon  the  word  is  scarcely  translatable.  "  Con tre -maitre  "  in  the 
singular  means  foreman ;  as  it  is  used  here  it  means  against  the  master. — 
Editor. 

t  R6gnier'8  nose  was  always  a  subject  of  jokes  among  his  fellow-actors.  "  It 
is  not  because  it  is  larf?e,"  said  Beauvallet,  "  but  because  it  is  his  principal  or- 
gan of  speech." — Editor. 
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affectionate,  and  be  sure  that  things  will  right  themaelTea 
better  than  you  expect." 

Samson  also  wrote,  but  siinplv  to  say  that  if  she  did  not 
come  back  at  nnce  all  the  terrors  of  the  lnw  would  be  invoked 
against  her.  Which  was  done.  The  Corned ie- Fran 9a ise  insti- 
tuted proceedings,  claitniug  two  hundred  thousand  francs  dam- 
ages, and  twenty  thousand  francs  "  &  titre  de  provision."  *  The 
court  cast  Mdlle.  Plessy  in  six  thousand  fr&ncs provision,  defer- 
ring Judgment  on  the  principal  claim.  Two  years  later  Mdlle. 
Plessy  returned  and  re-entered  the  fold.  Thanks  to  Sam- 
son, she  did  not  pay  a  single  farthing  of  damages,  and  the 
Com6die  bore  the  costs  of  tne  whole  of  the  lawBUit.f 

Both  Samson  and  K^guier  were  very  prond  of  their  proft 
3D,  but  their  pride  showed  itself  in  different  ways,  Bg^i 
would  have  willingly  made  any  one  an  actor — that  is,  « 
good  actor ;  he  was  always  teaching  a  great  many  amateurs, 
staging  and  superintending  their  performaccea.  Samson,  on 
the  other  band,  had  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  give  it  aid,  but  he 
was  very  anxious  that  every  public  speaker  should  study  elo- 
cution. "  Eloquence  and  elocution  are  two  different  things," 
he  said ;  "  and  the  eloquent  man  who  does  not  study  elocu- 
tion, is  like  an  Apollo  with  a  bad  tailor,  and  who  dresses 
without  a  looking-glass.  I  go  further  still,  and  say  that 
every  one  ought  to  Team  how  to  speak,  not  necessarily  with 
the  view  of  amusing  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  with 
the  view  of  not  annoying  them.  I  am  a  busy  man,  but 
should  be  glad  to  devote  three  hours  a  week  to  teach  the  rising 
generation,  and  especially  the  humbler  ones,  how  to  speak." 

In  connection  with  that  wish  of  Samson,  that  every  man 
whose  duties  compelled  him,  or  who  voluntarily  undertook  to 
apeak  in  public,  should  be  a  trained  elocutionist,  I  remember 
a  ouriouB  story  of  which  I  was  made  the  recipient  quite  by 
accident.  It  was  in  the  year  '60,  one  morning  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  I  happened  to  meet  Samson  in  the  Rue  Vivienne. 
We  exchanged  a  few  words,  shook  hands,  and  each  went  his 
own  way.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  sitting  at  Tortoni's,  when  a 
gentleman  of  about  thirty-five  came  up  to  me.     "  Monsieur," 

*  Damages  claimed  by  nno  of  the  psnies,  pending  the  finul   verdict. — Ed- 

t  CliriouHlv  enouah,  It  was  Emile  Aiigier's  "  AventurWre "  thnt  enused 
Mdlle.  Pletfj't  secowlon,  jual  as  it  did  thitty-Ilve  yeKJii  later,  in  the  cnae  of 
Hdlle.  Sarah  Bcrnhardl.— Editor. 
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he  8wd,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly,  monsieur,  if  it  be  one  I  can  answer,"  I  replied.  "  I 
believe,"  be  said,  "  that  I  saw  you  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  this 

I  morning  talking  to  some  one  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
but  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations.  I  was  in  a  great 
hurry  and  in  a  cab,  and  before  I  could  stop  the  cabman  both 
of  you  had  disappeared.  Will  you  mind  telling  me  hia 
same ? "  "I recollect  being  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  and  meet- 
ing with  M.  Samson  of  the  ComSdie-Franpaise,"  I  answered. 
■"I  thought  BO,"  remarked  my  interlocutor.  "Allow  me  to 
.thank  you,  monsieur."  With  this  he  lifted  hia  hat  and  went 
out. 
The  incident  had  elipped  my  memory  altogether,  when  I 
VBfi  reminded  of  it  by  Samson  himself,  about  three  weeks 
•fterwarda,  in  the  green-room  of  the  Comfidie-Frantjaise.  I 
had  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  he  came  in,  "  Yon 
are  the  man  who  betrayed  me,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "  I 
have  been  cadgeltiug  my  brain  for  the  last  three  weeka  as  to 
who  it  could  have  been,  for  I  spoke  to  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  on  the 
momiug  I  met  you,  and  they  all  wear  imperials  and  moua- 
taehes.  A  nice  thing  you  have  done  for  me  ;  you  have  bur- 
dened me  with  a  grateful  friend  for  the  rest  of  my  lifel" 

And  then  he  told  me  the  story,  how  two  years  before  he 
had  been  at  Granville  during  the  end  of  the  summer;  how 
he  had  strolled  into  the  Palais  de  Juatice  and  heard  the  pro- 
cure ur-im  peri  al  make  a  speech  for  the  prosecution,  the  deliv- 
ery of  which  would  have  disgraced  hia  most  backward  pupil 
at  the  Conservatoire,  "I  was  very  angry  with  the  fellow, 
and  felt  inclined  to  write  iiim  a  letter,  telling  him  that  there 
was  no  need  to  torture  the  innocent  audience,  aa  well  as  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock.  I  should  have  signed  it.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  did  not,  but  judge  of  my  surprise  when,  the  same 

»«yemDg  at  dinner,  I  found  myself  seated  opposite  him.  I 
Aust  have  scowled  at  him,  and  he  repaid  scowl  for  scowl.  It 
^{ipears  that  he  was  living  at  the  hotel  temporarily,  while  hia 
wife  and  child  were  away.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  high 
opinion  our  judges  have  of  themselves,  and  I  dare  say  he 
thought  it  the  height  of  impertinence  that  I,  a  aimple  mor- 
tal, ahould  stare  at  him.  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion,  how- 
sver,  that  if  I  wanted  to  spare  my  fellow-creatures  such  aa 
"infliction  as  I  had  endured  that  day,  I  ought  not  to  aro 
Sanger.     So  I  looked  more  mild, the-tteaWfeftL'i 
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converBation  with  him.  You  should  have  aeen  hia  face  when 
I  began  to  criticize  his  tone  and  gestures.  But  he  evidently 
felt  that  I  was  somewhat  of  an  authority  ou  the  subject,  and 
at  last  I  took  him  out  on  the  beacli  and  gave  him  a  lesson  in 
deliverinB  a  speech,  and  left  him  there  without  revealing  ray 
name.  Next  morning  I  went  away,  and  never  set  eyes  on 
him  agaiu  until  three  weeks  ago,  when  he  left  his  cai-d,  ask- 
ing for  an  interview.  He  ia  a  verv  intelligent  man,  and  has 
profited  by  the  first  lesson.  Dunng  the  three  days  he  re- 
mained in  Paris  1  gave  him  three  more.  He  says  that  if  ever 
I  get  into  a  scrape,  he'll  do  better  than  defend  me — prosecute 
me,  and  I'm  sure  to  get  off." 

I  have  never  seen  Samson  give  a  lesson  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, but  I  was  present  at  several  of  Regnier's,  thanks  to  Auber, 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  who  was  the  director,  and  to 
E^gnier  himself,  who  did  not  mind  a  stranger  being  present, 
provided  he  felt  certain  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  scoffer.  I 
believe  that  Samson  would  have  objected  without  reference  to 
the  stranger's  disposition ;  at  any  rate,  Auber  hinted  as  much, 
BO  I  did  not  prefer  my  request  in  a  direct  form. 

I  doubt,  moreover,  whether  a  lesson  of  Samson  to  his 
pnpila  would  have  been  aa  interesting  to  the  outsider  as  one 
of  Regnier's.  Of  all  the  gifts  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
great  actor,  R6gnier  had  naturally  only  two — taste  and  in- 
telligence ;  the  others  were  replaced  by  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  one  might  call  the  tricks  of  the  actor;  their  ac- 
quisition demanded  constant  study.  For  instance,  Regnier's 
appearance  off  the  stage  was  absolutely  insignificant;  his 
voice  was  naturally  husky  and  indistinct,  and,  moreover, 
what  the  French  call  nasillarde,  that  is,  produced  through  the 
nose.  Hia  features"  were  far  from  mobile ;  the  eyes  were  not 
without  expression,  but  these  never  twinkled  with  merriment 
nor  shone  with  passion.  Consequently,  the  smallest  as  well 
as  largest  effect  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  a  character 
had  to  be  thought  out  carefully  beforehand,  and  then  to  be 
tried  over  and  over  again  materially.  Each  of  his  inflections 
had  to  be  timed  to  a  second ;  but  when  all  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  picture  presented  by  him  was  so  perfect  as  to 
deceive  the  most  experienced  critic,  let  alone  an  audience, 
however  intelligent.  In  fact,  but  for  his  own  frank  admis- 
sion of  all  this,  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  would  have 
been  never  the  wiser,  for,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  his  fellow- 
actors  were  so  interested  in  watching  him  "  manipulate  him- 
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sdf,"  as  they  termed  it,  as  to  never  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
the  outside  world.     They  all  acknowledged  that  they  had 
learned  eome thing  from  him  during  rehearsal.     For  iiis'tunee, 
in  one  of  his  best-known  characters,  that  of  the  old  servant 
in  Madame  de  Girardin's  "La  Joie  fait  peur,"*  there  is 
a  scene  which,  as  played  by  Kl^gnier  and  Delaiinay,  looked 
to  the  spectator  absolutely  apontaneoua.     The  smallest  detail 
■■  had  been  minutely  regulated.     It  is  where  the  old  retainer, 
Awhile  dusting  the  room,  ia  talking  to  himself  about  his  young 
I  master.  Lieutenant  Adrien  Desaubiers,  who  is  reported  dead, 
r        "I  can  see  him  now,"  says  Noel,  who  cannot  resign  him- 
self to  the  idea;  "I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  used  to  come  in 
from  hia  long  walks,  tired,  stai-ring,  and  shouting  before  he 
was  fairly  into  the  house,     '  Here  I  am,  my  good  Noel ;  I  am 
.  dying  with  banger.     Quick !   an  omelette.'''    At  tliat  mo- 
ment the  young  lieutenant  enters  the   room,  and  having 
""^ard  Noel's  laeC  sentence,  repeats  it  word  for  word. 

Short  aa  was  the  sentence,  it  had  been  ai'ranged  that  De- 
bnnay  sliould  virtually  cut  it  into  four  parts. 

At  the  words,  "I(  is  I,"  E^gnier  shivered  from  head  to 
tot;  at  "Here  I  am,  my  good  A'oel,"  he  lifted  bis  eyes  heav- 
f wwards,  to  make  sure  that  the  voice  did  not  come  from 
there,  and  that  he  was  not  labouring  under  a  kind  of  hallu- 
cination ;  at  the  words,  "/  am  dyivg  with  hunger,"  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  real  human  voice  after  all; 
and  at  the  final,  "  Quick!  an  ovielelte,"  he  turned  round 
quickly,  and  fell  like  a  log  into  the  yomi^  fellow's  arms. 

I  repeat,  the  whole  of  the  scene  had  been  timed  to  the 
fraction  of  a  second ;  nevertheless,  on  the  first  night,  K§gnier, 
nervous  as  all  great  actors  are  on  such  occasions,  forgot  all 
about  his  own  arrangements,  and,  at  the  first  sound  of  De- 
lannay's  voice,  was  so  overcome  with  emotion  that  he  literally 
tumbled  against  tbe  latter,  who  of  course  waa  not  prepared 
to  bear  him  up,  and  bad  all  his  work  to  do  to  keep  himself 
from  falling  also.  Meanwhile  Eeguier  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  stage,  and  the  house  broke  into  tumultuoua 
applause. 

"  That  was  magnificent,"  said  Delaunay  after  the  perform- 
ance.   "  Suppose  we  repeat  the  thing  to-morrow  ?  " 

There  are  aeveni  English  tenions  of  the  play,  nnd  I  am  ander  the  im- 
' —  ■'■-*  ■'■-  \aiB  Tom  Eobennon  wsa  inspired  by  it  when   ' ■■ — '-■ ' 
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prefiBion  that  the  late 
^Cante."  1  allude  loll 
untxpit'ttdly  mid  whvre  Polly  Evcles  breaka  (he 


Cante."    1  allude  to  Ihnt  secne  in  ihe  third  act.  where  (ieorge  d'Alroy  ret 
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But  Kegnier  would  not  hear  of  it ;  be  stuck  to  his  original 
ooDception  in  four  tempi.  He  |)referred  trustiug  to  his  art 
rather  tlian  to  the  fmnk  promptiiiga  of  nature. 

That  is  why  a  lesson  of  Kegiiier  to  his  pupils  was  so  In- 
teresting to  the  outsider.  The  latter  was,  as  it  were,  initiated 
into  all  the  resources  the  great  actor  has  at  his  command 
wherewith  to  produce  hia  illusion  upon  the  public.  Among 
Rtignier's  pupils  those  were  hia  favourites  who  never  allowed 
tliemselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  and  who 
trusted  to  these  resources  as  indicated  to  them  by  their  tutor. 
He  was  to  a  certain  extent  doubtful  of  the  others.  "  Feel- 
ings vary;  effects  intelligently  conceived,  studied,  and  carried 
out  ought  never  to  vary,"  he  said.  Consequently  it  became 
one  of  hia  theories  that  those  most  plentifully  endowed  with 
natural  gifts  were  not  likely  to  become  more  perfect  than 
those  who  had  been  treated  niggardly  in  that  respect,  pro- 
vided the  vocation  and  the  perseverance  were  there.  The  re- 
verse of  Samson,  who  was  proudcat  of  Rachel,  Regnier  waa 
never  half  as  proud  of  M.  Coquclin  as  of  others  who  bad  given 
him  far  more  trouble.  Augustine  Brohan  explained  the  feel- 
ing in  her  own  inimitable  way  :  "  Regniei  eat  comme  le  grand 
seigneur  qni  a'euamourache  d'une  paysanne  &  qui  il  faut  tout 
enaeigner;  si  moi  j'iitais  homme,  j'aimerais  mieus  une  de- 
moiaelle  de  bonne  famllle,  qui  nWralt  pas  besoin  de  tant 
d'enseignement." 

Mdlle.  Brohan  exaggerated  a  little  bit.  Rugnier'a  pupils 
were  not  peasant  children,  to  whom  lie  had  to  teach  every- 
thing ;  a  great  many,  like  Coquelin,  required  very  little 
teaching,  and  all  the  others  had  the  receptive  qualities  which 
make  teaching  a  pleasure.  The  latter,  boya  and  girls,  had  to 
a  certain  extent  become  like  R6gnier  himself,  "bundles  of 
tricks,"  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  to  students  of 
psychology  and  physiology,  their  features  had  contracted  a 
certain  likeness  to  his.  At  the  first  blush  one  might  have 
mistaken  them  for  his  children.  And  they  might  have  been, 
for  the  patience  he  had  with  theni.  It  was  rarely  exhausted, 
but  he  now  and  then  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  new  supply. 
At  such  times  there  was  a  frantic  clutch  at  the  shock,  grey- 
haired  head,  or  else  a  violent  blowing  of  the  perky  nose  in  a 
large  crimson  chequered  handkerchief,  its  owner  standing  all 
the  while  on  one  leg ;  the  attitude  was  irresistibly  comic,  but 
the  pupils  were  used  to  it,  and  not  a  muscle  of  their  faces 
moved. 
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Those  who  imagine  that  Regnier's  courses  were  merely  so 
many  lessons  of  elocution  and  gesticulation  would  be  alto- 
gether mistaken.  Regnier,  unlike  many  of  his  great  fellow- 
actors  of  that  period,  had  received  a  good  education  :  he  had 
been  articled  to  an  architect,  he  had  even  dabbled  in  painting, 
and  there  were  few  historical  personages  into  whose  characters 
he  had  not  a  thorough  insight.  He  was  a  fair  authority  upon 
costume  and  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  and  Greek  antiquities  would  have  done 
credit  to  many  a  professor.  He  was  called  "  le  comedien 
savant "  and  "  le  savant  comedien."  As  such,  whenever  a 
pupil  failed  to  grasp  the  social  or  political  importance  of  one 
of  the  dramatis  personcB  of  Racine's  or  Corneille's  play,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  disquisition,  telling  the  youngster  all  about 
him,  but  in  a  way  such  as  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
listener — a  way  that  might  have  aroused  the  envy  of  a  uni- 
versity lecturer.  The  dry  bones  of  history  were  clothed  by  a 
man  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque. 

"  Who  do  you  think  Augustus  was  ? "  he  said  one  day 
when  I  was  present,  to  the  pupil,  who  was  declaiming  some 
lines  of  "  Cinna."  "  Do  you  think  he  was  the  concierge  or 
le  commissionnaire  da  coin  ?  "  And  forthwith  there  was  a 
sketch  of  Augustus.  Absolutely  quivering  with  life,  he  led 
his  listener  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  entered  the  palace 
with  him,  and  once  there,  became  Augustus  himself.  After 
such  a  scene  he  would  frequently  descend  the  few  steps  of  the 
platform  and  drop  into  his  armchair,  exhausted. 

Every  now  and  then,  in  connection  with  some  character 
of  Moli^re  or  Regnard,  there  would  be  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  interpreter  of  the  character,  but  an  anecdote  enacted, 
after  which  the  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  the  ample 
chequered  handkerchief  come  into  requisition  once  more. 

R6gnier  was  a  great  favourite  with  most  of  his  fellow- 
actors  and  the  employes  of  the  Comedie-Fran9aise,  but  he 
was  positively  worshipped  by  Giovanni,  the  wigmaker  of  the 
establishment.  They  were  in  frequent  consultation  even  in 
the  green-room,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Italian  Figaro.  The  consultations  became 
most  frequent  when  one  of  the  members  undertook  a  part 
new  to  him.  It  was  often  related  of  Balzac  that  he  firmly 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  characters  his  brain  had 
created.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Regnier  with  regard  to 
the  characters  created  by  the  great  pla\^T\^\v^^  <A  V\^  <i"^"5^ 
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time  and  those  of  the  past.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
those  who  had  an  historical  foundation.  But  Alceste,  Harpa- 
gon,  Georges  Dandin,  SganareJle,  and  Scapin  were  as  real  to 
him  as  Orestes  and  (Edipns,  as  Augustus  and  Mohammed. 
He  would  give  not  only  their  biographies,  but  describe  their 
appearance,  their  manners,  their  gaiC,  and  even  their  com- 
plexion. The  first  time  I  heard  him  do  so,  1  made  sure  that 
he  was  trying  to  mystify  Giovanni ;   but  Bachel,  who  was 

firesent,  soon  undeceived  me.  And  the  Italian  would  sit 
istening  reverently,  then  start  up,  and  exclaim,  "  Ze  sais  ce 
qu'il  Yous  fant,  Monsu  Eegnier,  ze  vaia  faire  oune  parruque  ^ 
etonner  Molifire  lui-mfime."  And  he  kept  his  word,  because 
lie  considered  that  the  wig  contributed  as  much  to,  or  de- 
tracted from,  the  success  of  an  actor  as  his  diction,  and  more 
than  his  clothes.  When  Delaunay  became  a  soci^taire  his 
first  part  was  that  of  the  lover  in  M.  Viennet's  "Migraine." 
"  Voil^  Monsu  Delaunay,  oune  veri  table  parruque  di  soci6taire. 
Zouez  A  present,  Tons  fites  sour  de  votre  affaire." 

One  day  BeauvaJlet  found  him  standiug  before  the  win- 
dow of  BranduB,  the  music- publisher  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
He  was  contemplating  the  portrait  of  Rossini,  and  be  looked 
sad. 

"What  are  you  standing  there  for,  Giovanni?"  asked 
Beauvallet. 

"  Ah,  Monsu  Bouvallet,  I  am  looking  at  the  portrait  of 
MaSstro  Giovanni  Rossini,  and  when  I  think  that  his  name 
is  Giovanni  like  mine,  when  I  see  that  abominable  wig  which 
looks  like  a  grass-plot  after  a  month  of  drought,  I  feel 
ashamed  and  sad.  But  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and  make  him 
a  wig  for  love  or  money  that  will  take  twenty  years  off  his 
ago.  He  went,  but  Rossini  would  not  hear  of  it,  or  rather 
Madame  Eossini  put  a  spoke  iu  his  wheel.  Giovanni  never 
mentioned  his  name  again.  It  was  Ligier  who  brought  Gio- 
vanni to  Paris,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  worked  un- 
remittingly for  the  glory  of  the  Comgdie-Franijaiae,  and 
when  one  of  the  great  critica  happened  to  speak  favourably 
of  the  "  make-up  of  an  actor,  aa  Paul  de  St.  Victor  did 
when  R^gnier  "created  Noel,"  Giovanni  used  to  leave  his 
card  at  hia  houae.  It  was  Giovanni  who  made  the  wigs  for 
M.  Ancessy,  the  musical  director  at  the  Odeon,  who,  under 
the  management  of  M.  Edouard  Thierry,  occupied  the  same 
position  at  the  Comedie-Frantjaise.  M.  Ancesay  waa  not  only 
agood  chef  d'orchestre,  but  a  composer  of  talent;  but  he  had 
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one  great  weakness — he  was  as  bald  as  a  billiard-ball  and 
wished  to  pass  for  an  Absalom.  Giovanni  helped  him  to 
carry  out  the  deception  by  making  three  artistic  wigs.  The 
first  was  of  very  short  hair,  and  was  worn  from  the  1st  to  the 
10th  of  the  month;  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  M.  Ancessy 
donned  one  with  hair  that  was  so  visibly  growing  as  to  cover 
his  ears.  From  the  20th  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  his 
locks  were  positively  flowing,  and  he  never  failed  to  say  on 
that  last  evening  in  the  hearing  of  every  one,  "  What  a  terri- 
ble nuisance  my  hair  is  to  me !  I  must  have  it  cut  to-mor- 
row." 
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I  KNE  A  be  f  om  the  ear  ii  or  43  nt  1  the  dav  of 
his  death  He  and  I  we  e  n  P  a  dur  n"  t  e  s  ege  and  the 
Commnne  we  saw  rme  anot  er  f  eque  t  and  I  an  pos  e 
that  the  terrible  misfortunes  of  his  country  shortened  his  life 
by  at  least  ten  years.  For  thoufjh  at  the  beg^inning  of  the 
campaign  he  was  close  upon  ninety,  he  scarcely  looked  a 
twelvemonth  older  than  when  I  first  knew  him,  nearly  tiiree 
decades  before;  that  is,  a  very  healthy  and  active  old  man, 
bat  still  an  old  man.     So  much  nonsense  has  been  written 
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about  his  perpetual  youth,  that  it  is  well  to  correct  the  error. 
But  the  ordinary  French  public,  and  many  jouraaliBts  be- 
rides,  could  not  understand  an  octogecarian  being  on  horse- 
back almost  every  day  of  his  life,  any  more  than  th'  _ 
stood  later  on  M.  de  LessepB  doing  the  same.  Thpy  did  not 
and  do  not  know  M.  Mackenzie- Grieves,  and  half  a  dozen 
English  residents  in  Paris  of  a  similar  age,  who  scarcely  ever 
miss  their  daily  ride.  If  they  had  known  them,  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  less  loud  in  their  admiration  of  the  fact. 

Wnat  added,  probably,  to  Auber'a  reputation  of  possesa- 
ing  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  was  his  great  fondnefls  for 
women's  society,  hia  very  handsome  appearance,  though  he 
was  email  comparatiFeiy,  and  his  faultless  way  of  dressing. 
He  was  most  charming  with  the  fairer  sex,  and  many  of  the 
^male  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  positively  doted  on  him. 
"hough  poUte  to  a  degree  with  men — and  I  doubt  whether 
inber  could  have  been  other  than  polite  with  no  matter 
'hom — his  smiles,  I  mean  his  benevolent  ones,  for  he  could 
'smile  very  sceptically,  were  exclusively  reserved  for  women. 
"When  he  heard  Mozart's  "  Don  Juan  "  for  the  first  time,  he 
said,  "This  is  the  music  of  a  lover  of  twenty,  and  if  a  man 
be  not  an  imbecile,  he  may  always  have  in  a  little  corner  of 
his  heart  the  sentiment  or  fancy  that  he  is  only  twenty." 

There  was  hut  one  drawback  to  Auber's  enjoyment  ot  the 
society  of  women — he  was  obliged  to  take  ofE  his  hat  in  their 

Sesence,  and  he  hated  being  without  that  article  of  dress. 
e  might  have  worn  a  skull-cap  at  home,  though  there  was 
no  necessity  for  it,  as  far  as  his  nair  was  concerned,  for  up  to 
the  last  be  was  far  from  bald;  but  he  wanted  his  hat.  He 
composed  with  his  bat  on,  he  had  his  meals  with  his  hat  on, 
and  though  he  would  have  frequently  preferred  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  stalls  or  balcony  of  a  theatre,  he  invariably  had  a 
boi,  and  generally  one  on  the  stage,  in  order  to  keep  his  hat 
[.  He  would  often  stand  for  hours  on  the  balcony  of  his 
iuse  in  the  Rue  Saint-Georges  with  his  hat  on.  "  I  never 
il  as  much  at  home  anywhere,  not  even  in  my  own  apart- 
anent,  as  in  the  synagogue,"  he  said  one  day.  He  frequently 
went  there  for  no  earthly  reason  than  because  he  could  sit 
among  a  lot  of  people  with  his  hat  on.  In  fact,  those  fre- 
quent visits,  coupled  with  his  dislike  to  be  bareheaded,  made 
aeople  wonder  now  and  then  whether  Auber  was  a  Jew.  The 
(opposition  always  made  Anber  smile.  "That  would  have 
"    int  the  genius  of  a  Meyerbeer,  a  Mcndelssot.'u,  ot  ^'Ssl&r 
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TV,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  have  been  lucky  enongh  in  my  life, 
but  such  good  fortune  aa  that  never  fell  to  my  lot."  For 
there  was  no  man  so  willing — nay,  anxious — to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  others  as  Auber.  But  Auber  was  not  a  Jew,  and 
his  mania  for  keeping  on  his  hat  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
religion.  It  waa  simply  a  mania,  and  nothing  more.  When, 
in  January,  '55,  Gerard  de  Nerval  waa  found  suspended  from 
a  lamp-post  in  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille-Lanterne,  he  had  his  hat 
on  his  head;  his  friends,  and  even  the  police,  pretended  to 
argue  from  this  thiit  he  had  not  committed  suicide,  but  had 
been  murdered.  "  A  man  who  is  going  to  hang  himself  does 
not  keep  his  hat  on,"  they  said.  "Pour(juoi  pas,  mon  Dieu?" 
asked  Auber,  simply.  "If  I  were  going  to  kill  myself,  I 
should  certainly  keep  my  hat  on."  In  short,  it  was  the  only 
thing  about  Auber  which  could  not  be  explained. 

Auber  was  exceedingly  fond  of  society,  and  yet  he  was 
fond  of  solitude  also.  Many  a  time  his  friends  reported  tliat, 
returning  home  iate  from  a  party,  they  found  Auber  standing 
opposite  nia  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- Georges,  with  apparently 
no  other  object  than  to  contemplate  it  from  below.  Aft 
hia  return  to  Paris  from  London,  whither  he  had  been  sei 
by  his  father,  in  order  to  become  conversant  with  Engliahi 
business  habits,  he  never  left  the  capital  again,  though  at  the 
end  of  his  life  he  regretted  not  having  been  to  Italy.  It  was 
because  Rossini,  who  was  one  of  his  idols,  had  said  "  that  a 
musician  should  loiter  away  some  of  his  time  under  that 
sky."  But  almost  immediately  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  Paris,  after  all,  waa  the  only  city  worth  liv- 
ing in.  "I  was  very  fond  of  my  mother,  but  I  have  oue 
grievance  against  her  memory.  What  did  she  want  to  go  to 
Caen  for  just  at  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  be  born? 
But  for  that  I  should  have  been  a  real  Parisian."  I  do  not 
think  it  made  much  diflorence,  for  I  never  knew  such  an  in- 
veterate Parisian  as  Auber.  When  the  investment  of  Paris 
had  become  an  absolute  certainty,  some  of  his  friends  pressed 
him  to  leave ;  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  They  predicted  dis- 
comfort, famine,  and  what-not.  "  The  latter  contingency 
will  not  affect  me  much,  seeing  that  I  eat  but  once  a  day, 
and  very  little  then.  As  for  the  sound  of  the  firing  disturb- 
ing me,  I  do  not  think  it  will.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  first  part  of  my  overture  to  '  Fra  Diavolo  '  was  inspired 
by  the  retreating  tramp  of  the  regiment ;  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it.    If  it  be  vouchsafed  to  me  to  hear  the  retreating 
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faramp  of  the  Germans,  I  will  write  an  overture  and  an  opera, 
■which  will  be  something  different,  I  promise  jou." 

I  do  not  suppose  that,  personally,  Auber  suffered  any  pri- 
vations during  the  siege.  A  nian  in  his  position,  who  re- 
quired but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  a  very  light  one,  was 
sure  to  find  it  somewhere ;  but  he  had  great  trouble  to  find 
soflilGieDt  fodder  for  liia  old  faithful  hack,  that  had  carried 
him  for  years,  and  when,  after  several  months  of  scheming 
and  contriving  to  that  effect,  he  was  forced  to  givo  it  up  as 
food  for  others,  his  cup  of  bitterness  waa  full.  "  lis  m  out 
pria  mon  vieos  cheval  pour  le  manger,"  he  repeated,  when  I 
saw  him  after  the  event ;  "  je  I'avaia  depuis  vingt  ans."  It 
was  really  a  great  blow  t«  him. 

There  is  another  legend  about  Auber  which  is  not  founded 
K)n  facts,  namely,  that  he  was  pretty  well  independent  of 
_aep.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  he  went  to  bed  very  late 
tad  rose  very  early,  but  most  people  have  overlooked  the 
'act  that  during  the  evening  he  had  had  a  comfortable  doze, 
i  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  at  the  theatre. 
Se  rarely  missed  a  performance  at  the  Op6ra  or  Opera-Co- 
Hdc^ue,  except  when  his  own  work  was  performed.  And 
Ignnng  that  time  he  slumbered  peacefully, "  en  homme  du 
"  oionde,"  said  Nestor  Eoqueplan,  "  without  snoring." 

"I  never  knew  what  it  meant  to  snore,"  said  Auber, 
apologetically,  "  until  I  took  to  sleeping  in  Vferon's  box ;  and 
as  it  is,  I  do  not  snore  now  except  under  provocation.  But 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  sleeping  by  the  side  of 
Vfiron  without  snoring.  You  have  to  drown  his,  or  else  it 
wonld  awaken  you." 

Auber  was  a  brilliant  talker,  but  he  scarcely  ever  liked  to 
exert  himself  except  on  the  subject  of  music.  It  was  all  in 
all  to  him,  and  the  amount  of  work  he  did  must  have  been 
something  tremendous.  There  are  few  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  operatic  music,  no  matter  how  excellent  their  memo- 
ries, who  could  give  the  complete  list  of  Auber's  works  by 
heart.  We  tried  it  once  in  1850,  when  that  list  was  much 
shorter  than  it  is  now ;  there  was  not  a  single  one  who  gave 
it  correctly.  The  only  one  who  came  within  a  measureable 
distance  was  Hoger,  the  tenor. 

In  spite  of  his  world-wide  reputation,  even  at  that  time, 

_  Auber  was  as  modest  about  his  work  as  Meyerbeer,  but  he 

J)ad  more  confideuce  in  himself  than  the  latter.     Auber  was 

J  no  means  ungrateful  to  the  artists  who  co"ati\ViM\fei.teVi& 
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BucceBB ;  "  but  I  don't '  coddle '  them,  and  put  them  in  cot- 
ton-wool, like  Meyerbeer,"  he  said.  "It  is  perfectly  logical 
that  ho  should  do  so.  The  Nourrits,  the  Levasseurs,  the 
Viardot-QarcinB,  and  the  Rogers,  are  not  picked  up  at  etreet- 
comers ;  but  bring  me  the  first  urchin  you  meet,  who  has  a 
decent  yoiee,  and  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  and  in  six 
months  he'll  sing  the  most  difficult  part  I  ever  wrote,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Masaniello.  My  operas  are  u  kind 
of  warmmg-pan  for  great  singers.  There  is  something  in 
being  a  good  warming-pan." 

At  the  first  blush,  tliia  sounds  something  like  jealousy  in 
the  guise  of  humility,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  was  no 
jealousy  in  Auber's  character.  Few  men  have  been  so  uni- 
formly successful,  but  lie  also  had  his  early  struggles,  "  when 
perhaps  I  did  better  work  than  I  have  done  since."  The  last 
sentence  was  invariably  trolled  out  when  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatoire complained  to  him  of  having  been  unjustly  dealt 
with.  I  remember  Coqnelin  the  younger  competing  for  the 
"prize  of  Comedy"  in  'C5  or  'G6.  He  did  not  get  it,  and 
when  we  came  out  of  Auber's  box  at  the  Conservatoire,  the 
young  fellow  came  up  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  fancy 
they  were  tears  of  anger  rather  than  of  son-ow. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Auber,"  he  exclaimed,  "that's  an  injus- 
tice ! " 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear  lad,"  replied  Auber ;  "  but  remem- 
ber that  the  verdict  on  all  things  in  this  world  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  you  have  just  uttered,  'It's  an  injua- 
tice.'  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  If  you  mean  to  become 
s  good  Figaro,  you  must  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  an  injustico 
instead  of  weeping  over  it."  Wherewith  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  now  celebrated  comedian.  In  the  course  of  these 
notes  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Auber  again. 

Anber  need  not  have  generalized  to  young  Coquelin ;  he 
might  have  cited  one  instance  of  injustice  in  nis  own  profes- 
sion,  to  which,  fortunately,  there  was  no  parallel  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  In  the  forties  the  critics  refused  to  recognize 
the  genius  of  Ffilicicn  David,  just  as  they  had  refused  to 
recognize  the  genius  of  Hector  Berlioz.  In  the  seventies 
they  were  morally  guilty  of  the  death  of  Georges  Bizet,  the 
composer  of  "  Carmen. 

I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Hector  Berlioz,  but  I  fre- 
quently met  Ffilicien  David  at  Auber's,  It  was  a  pity  to  be- 
hold the  man  even  after  his  success — a  success  which,  how- 
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ever,  did  not  put  money  in  his  purse.  His  moral  sufferings, 
his  material  privations,  had  left  their  traces  but  too  plainly 
on  the  face  as  well  as  on  the  mind.  David  had  positively 
starved  in  order  to  buy  the  few  books  and  the  paper  neces- 
sary to  his  studies,  and  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  say,  "  If  I 
had  to  begin  over  again,  I  would  do  the  same."  The  respect- 
ability that  drives  a  gig  when  incarnated  in  parents  who  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  the  power  of  soaring  of  their  offspring 
because  they,  the  parents,  cannot  see  the  wings,  has  assur- 
edly much  to  answer  for.  Flotow's  father  stops  the  supplies 
after  seven  years,  because  his  son  has  not  come  up  to  time 
like  a  race-horse.  Berlioz'  father  does  not  give  him  so  long 
a  shrift ;  he  allows  him  three  months  to  conquer  fame.  Fe- 
licien  David  had  no  father  to  help  or  to  thwart  him  in  his 
ambition.  He  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five,  and  left  to 
the  care  of  a  sister,  who  was  too  poor  to  help  him ;  but  he 
had  an  uncle  who  was  well-to-do,  and  who  allowed  him  the 
magnificent  sum  of  fifty  francs  per  month — for  a  whole 
quarter — and  tlien  withdrew  it,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ance of  Cherubini  that  the  young  fellow  had  the  making  of 
a  great  composer  in  him.  And  the  worst  is  that  these  young 
fellows  suffer  in  silence,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  benevo- 
lent rich  men  who  would  willingly  open  their  purses  to  them. 
When  they  do  reveal  their  distressed  condition,  it  is  gener- 
ally to  some  one  as  poor  as  themselves.  These  rich  men  buy 
the  autographs  of  the  deceased  genius  for  small  or  large  sums 
which  would  have  provided  the  struggling  ones  with  com- 
forts for  days  and  days.  I  have  before  me  such  a  letter  which 
I  bought  for  ten  francs.  I  would  willingly  have  given  ten 
times  the  amount  not  to  have  bought  it.  It  is  written  to  a 
friend  of  his  youth.  "As  for  money,"  it  says,  "  seeing  that 
I  am  bound  to  speak  of  it,  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
And  it  is  very  certain  that  in  a  little  while  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up  altogether.  I  have  been  ill  for  three  weeks  with 
pains  in  the  back,  and  fever  and  ague  everywhere.  I  dare 
say  that  my  illness  was  brought  on  by  my  worries,  and  by 
the  bad  food  of  the  Paris  restaurants,  also  by  the  constant 
dampness.  Why  am  I  not  a  little  better  off?  I  fancy  that 
the  slight  comforts  an  artist  may  reasonably  expect  would 
do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
body,  though  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves  which  considerably 
affects  our  intellect,  but  my  imagination  would  be  the  better 
for  it,  for  how  can  my  brain,  constantly  occupied  «^^\\.S&^Si^ 
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the  worry  of  material  wants,  act  unhampered?  Really,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  poverty  and  privation  kill  the  imagi- 
nation." 

They  did  not  kill  the  imagination  in  David's  case,  bnt 
they  undermined  his  constitution.  It  was  at  that  period  that 
he  fell  in  with  the  Saint- Si moniens,  to  the  high  priest  of 
which,  M.  Enfantin,  who  eventually  became  the  chairman  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  he 
took  me  many  years  later.  After  their  dispersion,  the  gronp 
to  which  be  belonged  went  to  the  East,  and  it  is  to  this  ap- 
parently fortuitous  circumstance  that  the  world  owes  not 
only  "  Le  Desert,"  "  La  Perle  du  Br^ail,"  and  "  L'Eden,"  bnt 
probably  also  Meyerbeer's  "  Airicaine."  Meyerbeer  virtually 
acknowledged  that  but  for  David's  scores,  so  replete  with  the 
poetry  of  tlie  Orient,  he  would  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
subject  for  one  of  his  operas.  M.  Scribe,  on  the  other  band, 
always  maintained  that  the  idea  emanated  from  him,  and 
that  it  dated  from  1847,  when  the  composer  was  given  the 
choice  between  "  La  Prophete "  and  "  L'Africaine,"  and 
chose  the  former.  One  might  nlmofit  paraphrase  the  acousa- 
tion  of  the  wolf  against  the  lamb  in  La  Fontaine's  fable. 
"  M.  Scribe,  if  you  did  not  owe  your  idea  to  F^licien  David, 
you  owed  it  to  Montigny,  the  director  of  the  Gymnase,  who 
in  the  thirties  produced  a  play  with  a  curious  name,  and  a 
more  curious  plot,  at  the  Ambigu-Comique."  *  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  "  L'Africaine  "  was  discarded,  if  ever  it  was 
offered,  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of  again  but  for 
Meyerbeer's  intonse  and  frankly  acknowledged  admiration  of 
F61icien  David's  genius. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  FSlicien  David,  whose  melan- 
choly vanished  as  if  by  magic  when  he  related  his  wanderings 


B  uneorth  tJiis  play.    It  was  called  "  Amaiampoj 

.., _.,  _.      "    The  Bceoe  was  laid  in  Peru  in  163a.    Auia- 

Kunpo,  the  chief  of  a  Feruviao  tribe,  is  io  love  with  Mati]]i,  who  on  her  pert  in 
in  love  with  Fardinand,  the  «m  of  the  vieeroj.  Amazampo  is  heart-broken, 
and  in  strictten  down  with  fever.  In  hii  deapuir  and  partiiu  delirium  hs  trice 
to  paiBOn  hlmaelf,  and  drinks  the  water  of  a  pool  in  which  ecveral  trunks  nf  a 
tree  called  Hna,  reported  poiaouons,  have  been  lying  for  yeara.  He  feola  the 
effect  almoRt  immediately,  but  not  the  effect  he  expected.  Ee  recovi^rti,  and 
takes  adgantage  of  his  recovered  health  to  forget  hia  lave  paaaion,  and  to  be 
avenged  upon  the  oppresaora  of  hia  country,  uiany  of  whom  are  dying  with 
fever.  Limn  t>ecomea  a  huge  CDDietery.  Ihen  the  wife  of  th«  viceroy  is  atrickeD 
down.  Malda  wishes  to  save  her,  but  is  foreatallod  by  Amazampo,  who  eompola 
Dona  Ttieodom  to  dllnk  the  liquor,  atid  ao  tbrtb.  But  Amauunpo  and  Malda 
die. — EuiiOE. 
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in  the  East.  I  do  not  mean  the  poetical  side  of  them,  ■which 
inspired  him  with  hia  great  compositions,  but  the  ludicrous 
one.  I  do  not  remember  the  drusa  of  the  Saint-Simoniens,  I 
■was  too  young  at  the  time  to  have  noticed  it,  but  am  told  it 
consisted  of  a  blue  tunic  and  trousers  to  match,  a  scarlet  jer- 
sey, which  buttoned  at  the  back,  and  could  not  be  undone 
except  with  the  aid  of  some  one  else.  It  was  meant  to  sym- 
bolize mutual  dependence  upon  one  another,  "Aa  far  as 
Marseilles  everything  went  comparatively  well,"  said  David ; 
"  we  lived  by  giving  concerts,  and  though  the  receipts  were 
by  no  means  magnificent,  they  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Onr  troubles  began  at  Constantinople,  Whether  they  did  not 
like  our  music,  or  ourselves,  or  our  dresses,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out,  but  we  were  soon  denounced  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  marched  off  to  prison,  though  our  incarceration  did 
not  last  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  thanks  to  our  ambassa- 
dor, Admiral  Eoussin,  Our  liberation,  however,  was  condi- 
tional ;  we  had  to  leave  at  once.  We  made  our  way  to  Smyr- 
na, where  my  music  seemed  to  meet  with  a  little  more  favour. 
I  performed  every  night,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  some  one 
took  the  hat  round,  just  as  if  we  had  been  a  company  of 
ambulant  musicians  to  the  manuer  born.  We  were,  however, 
not  altogether  unhappy,  for  we  had  enough  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  which  with  me,  at  any  rate,  was  a  paramount  consid- 
eration. Up  till  then  sufficient  food  had  not  been  a  daily 
item  in  my  programme  of  life.  My  companions,  neverthe- 
less, became  restless ;  they  said  they  had  not  come  to  eat  and 
drink  and  play  music,  hut  to  convert  the  most  benighted 
part  of  Europe  to  their  doctrines;  so  we  moved  to  Jaffa  and 
Jernaalem,  then  to  Alexandria,  a.nd  finally  to  Cairo,  By  the 
time  we  got  there,  only  three  of  ns  were  left ;  the  rest  had 
gone  homeward.  Koenig-Bey  had  just  at  that  moment  un- 
dertaken the  tuition  of  Mehemet-Airs  children — there  were 
Iwlween  sixty  and  seventy  at  that  time ;  it  was  he  who  pre- 

"inted  me  to  their  father,  with  a  view  of  my  becoming  the 
ifessor  of  music  to  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  "  It  is  of  no 
to  try  to  get  you  the  appointment  of  professor  of  music 
to  the  young  princes,  because  Mehemet,  though  intelligent 
enough,  would  certainly  not  hear  of  it.  He  wonld  not  think 
it  necessary  that  a  man-child  should  devote  himself  to  so 
effeminate  an  accomplishment.  I  am  translating  his  own 
^oughts  on  the  subject,  not  mine.     When  I  tell  you  that 

'ty  monthly  report  about  their  intellectaal  ijTogt«?a'\&\x«w\.- 
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ably  waved  off  with  the  words, "  Tell  me  how  much  they 
have  gained  or  lost  in  weight,"  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
not  speaking  at  random.  The  riceroy  thinks  that  hard  study 
ahouid  produce  a  corresponding  decrease  in  weight,  which  ia 
not  always  the  case,  for  those  more  or  less  inclined  to  obesity 
make  fleah  in  virtue  of  their  sitting  too  much.  Consequent- 
ly the  fat  kine  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it,  and  among  the  lat- 
ter ia  one  of  the  most  intelligent  boys,  Mohammed -Said.'  " 

"  Those  who  would  infer  from  this,"  said  David  one  day, 
referring  to  the  same  subject,  "  that  Mehemet-Ali  was  lack- 
ing in  intelligeaee,  would  commit  a  grave  error.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  little  I  saw  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
very  great  natural  parts.  Hia  features,  though  not  absolutely 
handsome,  were  very  striking  and  expressive.  He  was  over 
sixty  then,  but  looked  as  if  he  could  bear  any  amount  of  fa- 
tigue. His  constitution  must  originally  have  been  an  iron 
one.  Instead  of  the  Oriental  repose  which  I  expected,  there 
was  a  kind  of  semi-European,  Eemi-military  stilfness  about 
him,  which,  however,  soon  wore  off  in  conversation.  I  say 
advisedly  conversation,  albeit  that  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  French,  which  was  the  only  language  1  spoke,  and 
that  1  could  not  catch  a  word  of  his.  But  in  spite  of  Koenig- 
Bey'a  acting  the  interpreter,  it  was  a  conversation  between  us 
both.  He  seemed  to  catch  the  meaning  of  my  words  the  mo- 
ment they  left  my  lips,  and  every  now  and  then  smiled  at  my 
remarks.  He  as  it  were  read  the  thoughts  that  provoked 
them,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  hia  having  been  amused,  for  I 
myself  waa  never  so  amused  in  my  life.  Perhaps  you  will  be, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  not  to  see  the  ladies  I  had  to  teach ; 
ray  instruction  was  to  be  given  to  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  transmit  them  to  the  viceroy's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. Of  course,  I  tried  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  system,  but  Mehemet-Ali  shook  hia  head  witt  a  knowing 
smile.  That  waa  the  only  way  he  would  have  his  womenkind 
initiated  into  the  beauties  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.  I 
need  not  tell  yon  that  the  arrangement  came  to  nought." 

Nearly  all  these  conversations  which  I  have  noted  down 
here,  without  much  attempt  at  transition,  took  place  at  dif- 
ferent times.  One  day,  wnen  he  was  relating  some  experi- 
ences of  his  wanderings  through  the  less  busy  haunts  of 
Egypt,  I  happened  to  say,  "  After  all,  Monsieur  David,  they 
did"  you  good;  they  inspired  you  with  the  themes  of  your  most 
beautiful  works." 
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It  was  a  very  bitter  smile  that  played  on  his  lips,  but  only 
for  a  moment ;  the  next  his  face  resumed  its  usual  melan- 
choly expression.  "  Yes,  they  did  me  good.  Do  you  know 
what  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  first  performance  of  '  Le  De- 
sert,' on  the  morrow  of  which  I  may  say  without  undue  pride 
that  I  found  myself  famous?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  But  for 
Azevedo,  I  should  have  gone  supperless  that  night.*  I  met 
him  on  the  Boulevards,  and  I  almost  forced  him  to  take  some 
tickets,  for  I  was  hungry  and  desperate.  I  had  been  running 
about  that  morning  to  dispose  of  some  tickets  for  love  or 
money,  for  what  I  feared  most  was  an  empty  house.  I  had 
sold  half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  but  no  one  had  paid  me.  Azevedo 
said, '  Yes,  send  me  some  this  afternoon.'  '  I  can  give  them 
to  you  now,'  I  replied, '  for  I  carry  my  box  office  upon  me.' 
Then  he  understood,  and  gave  me  the  money.  May  God  bless 
him  for  it,  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

"  Now  would  you  like  to  hear  what  happened  after  the 
performance  ?  "  he  continued.  "  The  place  was  full  and  the 
applause  tremendous.  Next  morning  the  papers  were  full  of 
my  name ;  I  was,  according  to  most  of  them,  '  a  revelation  in 
music'  13 ut  for  all  that  I  was  living  in  an  attic  on  a  fifth 
floor,  and  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  my  orchestra,  let 
alone  to  arrange  for  another  concert.  As  for  the  score  of  '  Le 
Desert,'  it  went  the  round  of  every  publisher  but  one,  and  was 
declined  by  all  these.  At  last  the  firm  of  Escudier  offered  me 
twelve  hundred  francs  for  it,  which,  of  course,  I  was  glad  to 
take.  They  behaved  handsomely  after  all,  because  they  ar- 
ranged for  a  series  of  performances  of  it,  which  I  was  to  direct 
at  a  fee  of  a  thousand  francs  per  performance.  Those  good 
Saint-Simoniens,  the  Pereiras,  Enfantin,  Michel  Chevalier, 
had  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help  me  in  my  need  ;  nevertheless, 
I  was  not  going  to  condemn  good  principles  on  account  of  the 
men  who  represented  them  not  very  worthily.  Do  you  know 
what  was  the  result  of  this  determination  not  to  be  unjust  if 
others  were?  I  embarked  my  little  savings  in  a  concern  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  them.  I  lost  every  penny  of  it ;  since 
then  I  have  never  been  able  to  save  a  penny." 

Felicien  David  was  right — he  never  made  money ;  first  of 
all,  "  because,"  as  Auber  said,  "  he  was  too  great  an  artist  to 


*  Alexis  Azevedo,  one  of  the  best  musical  critics  of  the  time,  an  enthusiastic 
in  his  likes  as  unreasoning  in  his  dislikes.  He  became  a  fervent  admirer  of 
F61icien  David.— Editor. 
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he  popular ; "  secondly,  becaiiBe  the  era  of  cantatas  and  ora- 
torios nad  not  set  in  in  France ;  thirdly,  because  he  composed 
very  slowly ;  and  fourthly,  "  because  he  had  no  luck."  The 
performances  of  hia  principal  theatrical  work  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  Ooup-d  Etat.  I  am  alluding  to  "  La  Perle  du 
Bresil,"  which,  though  represented  at  the  Opfira-Comique  in 
1850,  only  ran  for  a  few  nights  there,  divergencies  of  opinion 
having  arisen  between  the  composer  and  M.  Emile  Perrin, 
who  was  afterwards  director  of  the  Grand  Op6ra,  and  finally 
of  the  Come  die- Fran9ai8e.  "WTien  it  was  revived,  on  Novem- 
ber 32,  1851,  the  great  event  which  was  to  transform  the 
aecond  republic  into  the  second  empire  was  looming  on  the 
horizon.  In  1803,  Napoleon  III.  made  Felicien  David  an 
oEBcer  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur;  Louis- Philippe  had  be- 
etowed  the  knighthood  upon  him  In  '46  or  '47,  after  a  per- 
formance of  his  "  Ohristophe  Colomb "  at  the  Tniieriea. 
When  Auber  was  told  of  the  honour  conferred,  he  said, 
"  Napoleon  is  worse  than  the  fish  with  the  ring  of  Polycrates ; 
it  did  not  take  him  eleven  years  to  bring  it  back."  Alex- 
andre Dumas  opined  that  "  it  was  a  pearl  hid  in  a  dunghill 
for  a  decade  or  more,"  When,  towards  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire, a  street  near  the  projected  opera  building  was  name<l 
after  Auber,  and  when  he  could  see  his  bust  on  the  facade  of 
the  building,  the  scaffolding  of  which  had  been  removed, 
Auber  remarked  that  the  Emperor  had  been  good  enough  to 
give  him  credit.  "  How  we  are  quits,"  he  added,  "  for  he 
was  David's  debtor  for  eleven  years.  At  any  rate,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  square  the  account,  so  you  need  not  order  any  hat- 
bands until  '79."  When  '79  came,  he  had  been  in  his  tomb 
for  nearly  eight  years. 

I  wrote  just  now  that  FiJlicien  David  composed  very 
slowly.  But  for  this  defect,  if  it  was  one,  Yerdi  would  have 
never  put  his  name  to  the  score  of  "  Aida,"  The  musical 
encyclopedias  will  tell  you  that  Signer  Ghislanzoni  is  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  and  that  the  khedive  applied  to 
Signor  Verdi  for  an  opera  on  an  Egyptian  subject.  The 
first  part  of  that  statement  is  utterly  untrue,  the  other  part 
is  but  partially  true.  Signor  Ghislanzoni  is  at  beat  but  the 
adapter  in  verse  and  translator  of  the  libretto.  The  original 
in  prose  is  by  M.  Camille  du  Loele,  founded  on  the  scenario 
supplied  by  Mariette-Bey,  whom  Ismail-Pasha  had  given 
carte  blanche  with  regard  to  the  music  and  words.  Mariette- 
Bey  intended  from  the  very  first  to  apply  to  a  French  play- 
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wright,  when  one  night,  being  belated  at  Memphis  in  the 
Seraj^um,  and  unable  to  return  on  foot,  he  all  at  once  re- 
membered an  old  Egyptian  legend.  Next  day  he  committed 
the  scenario  of  it  to  paper,  showed  it  to  the  khedive,  and  ten 
copies  of  it  were  printed  in  Alexandria.  One  of  these  was 
sent  to  M.  du  Locle,  who  developed  the  whole  in  prose. 

M.  du  Locle  had  also  been  authorized  to  find  a  French 
composer,  but  it  is  very  certain  tliat  Mariette-Bey  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  composer  of  "  Le  D6sert,"  though  he  may  not 
have  expressly  said  so.  At  any  rate,  M.  du  Locle  applied  to 
David,  who  refused,  although  the  "  retaining  fee  "  was  fifty 
thousand  francs.  It  was  because  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  first  and  foremost  condition,  to  have  the  score  ready  in 
six  months  at  the  latest.  Then  Wagner  was  thought  of.  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  would  have  refused.  To  Mariette- 
Bey  belongs  the  credit  furthermore  of  having  entirely  stage- 
managed  the  opera. 

Thus  Felicien  David,  who  had  revealed  "the  East  in 
music  "  to  the  Europeans,  no  more  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
originality  than  Decamps,  who  had  revealed  it  in  painting. 
Was  not  Auber  right  when  he  said  to  young  Coquelin  that 
the  verdict  on  all  things  in  this  world  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  phrase,  "  It  s  an  injustice"? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Throe  paintere,  snd  a  suhool  for  pifleniri — Habriei  Docampa,  Eneina  Delacroix, 
ma  Horace  VeruBt— The  prieen  nf  pieturen  in  the  forties— Delacroix'  find  no 
purchiuers  at  ill—Deuoiupe'  druwingH  fetch  a  thoiwniul  IVauc8  each— De- 
campa  not  a  happy  man — The  caiiae  of  hia  unhappiuBH— The  man  and  tha 
painter — Heflnaa  no  pleasure  in  heinKPopnlar— Ii-iijr^ne  Delacrois— His  con- 
tempt for  the  bourEeoiBie—A  pBjBllul  bstween  Delacroix  anil  Shakedpeaio— 
Waa  llelacroix  talf  or  ahorti— llio  love  of  flowers— Uia  dulieate  healQi— His 
peTBOQal  sppeBranue — His  inditfcrenee  to  the  tove-paaaion — Qeorge  Sand 
and  Delacroix — A  miacarried  love-acBiiD— Delacroix'  honi!ekeepei\  Jeimy 


Lognillon — Delacroix  does  not  want  to  poae  as  a  modal  for  one  of  Georgia 
Band's  heroes— Delacroix  aa  a  writer— His  approval  of  Carlyle's  dictuni, 
"Shov  me  how  a  man  «ii^"  eta.— His  humonr  tempered  by  hia  reverenoa 
—Hia  fidluro  an  n  caricaturiist — His  practiwd  jokes  on  would-lw  art-oritks — 
Delacroix  at  homo— ili»  dross  while  at  work— Horace  Vernet's,  faul  Dola- 
roche'u,  In^rte' — Early  at  -work — He  docs  not  waste  time  over  lunch — How 
ho  spent  hia  cveninM — Hia  dislike  of  being  reproduced  in  marble  or  on 
canvas  alter  hia  dcatli— Uonica  Vemet— The  contrast  bttweeii  the  two  men 
and  the  two  artiata — Vemet'a  appearance — ^His  own  account  of  how  he  be- 
came u  painter — Moral  and  mental  reaemblanoe  to  Alexandre  DuinitB  p^ra 
— Hia  political  opinions — Vemet  and  Nicholas  I. — A  bold  anawcr — Hia 
opinion  on  the  mental  atate  of  the  Romsnoffa- The  comio  aide  of  Vemefs 
charBctut- Ho  thinfca  himself  a  Vauhan— His  interviews  with  M.  Thiers— 
Hia  admiration  for  everything  miiitary — ^Hla  worship  of  Alfred  de  Vijfny — 
HiH  inoftiiictual  uttoinpts  to  paint  a  scene  in  connection  with  the  stonntng  ot 
Canatantino — Laurent-Jan  proposes  to  wriu  an  epic  on  it — He  gives  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  cantos — Laurenl-Jiin  lives  "  on  the  fat  of  the  land  "  for  six 
months— A  son  of  Napoleon's  companion  in  exile,  General  Berlmnd- The 
chaplain  of  « la  Bolle-Ponle"- The  first  French  pnest  who  wore  the  English 
dress— Horace  Vemet  snj  the  veterana  of  '■  la  amnde  armSe  " — His  studio 

during  their  occupancy  of  it  BUI      -    ■■' 

— A  professor— The  Quarlier-Li 

A  FEW  weeks  agOi*  when  rummaging  among  old  papers, 
documents,  memoranda,  ete.,  I  came  upon  some  strav  leaves 
of  a  catalogue  of  a  picture  Bale  at  the  H6tel  Bullion  |  in  1845. 
I  had  marked  the  prices  realized  by  a  score  or  so  of  paintings 
signed  by  men  who,  though  living  at  that  time,  were  already 
more  or  less  famous,  and  many  of  whom  have  since  then  ac- 
quired a  world-wide  reputation.     There  was  only  one  excep- 
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tion  to  this — that  of  Herrera  the  Elder,  ftho  had  been  dead 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  whose  name  was,  aod  is  still,  a 
household  word  among  connoisseurs  by  reason  of  his  having 
been  the  master  of  Velasquez.    The  handiwork  of  the  irascible 
old  man  was   knocked  down  for  three  francs   seventy-flye 
centimes,  though  no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  it  in  my  hearing.     It  was  a  saint — the  catalogue  said 
no  more, — and  I  liave  been  in  vain  trying  to  recollect  why  I 
did  not  bny  it.     There  must  have  beeu  some  cogent  reason 
for  my  not  haying  done  so,  for  "  the  frame  was  no  doubt 
worth  double   the  money,"  to  use   an"  auctioneer's   phrase. 
"Was  it  suspicion,  or  what?    At  any  rate,  two  years  later,  I    ^H 
heard    that  it  had  been  sold    to  an  American  for  fourteen     ^H 
thousand  francs,  though,  after  all,  that  wag  no  guarantee  of    ^| 
its  value.  ^| 

I         In  those  days  it  was  certainly  better  to  be  a  live  artist 
than  a  dead  one,  for,  a  little  further  on  among  these  pages,  I 
came  upon  a  marginal  note  of  the  prices  fetched  by  three 
works  of  Meissonier,  "  Le  Corps  de  Garde,"  "  Une  partie  de     ^_ 
piquet,"  and  "  Un  jeune  homnie  regai'dant  des  dessina,"  all    ^H 
of  which  had  been  in  the  salon  of  that  year,*  and  each  of    ^H 
which  fetched  3000  francs.     I  should  not  like  to  say  what    ^| 
their  purchasing  price  would  be  to-day,  allowing  for  the     ^^ 
difference  in  the  value  of  money.     Further  on  still,  there  is  a 
note  of  a  picture  by  Alfred  de  Dreux,  which  realized  a  similar 
amount.     Allowing  for  that  same  difference  in  the  value  of 

i  money,  that  work  would  probably  not  find  a  buyer  now  among  ^M 
real  connoisseurs  at  200  francs.f  At  the  same  time,  the  ^M 
original  sketch  of  David's  "Serment  du  Jen  de  Paume"  did  ^| 
not  find  a  purchaser  at  2600  francs,  the  reserve  price.  A  ^H 
landscape  by  Jules  Andr^,  a  far  greater  artist  than  Alfred  de  ^H 
Dreus,  went  for  300  francs,  and  Baron's  "  Oiea  du  FrSre  ^H 
Philippe  "  only  realized  200  francs  more.     There  was  not  a    ^H 

•TheonnualiuilcinwaBhald  in  tho  Louvre  Ihon;  in  1849  it  n-ss  transftrrod 
to  the  ToileriuB.  In  ISM  'SI,  and  'Ga  it  van  removed  lo  Che  K*llerioa  of  the 
PolwB-Boyal ;  in  1863  and  '51  the  ralon  »&«  held  in  the  Hatel  deg  Meuui- 
PlBirirBjin  the  FanljonrB' PoisaonnierB,  whithbocBme  nftarwordH  the  storehouso 
for  the  soenery  of  the  Urmid  Oi>£m.  !□  1856  the  eiliibltion  took  piaee  In  • 
Bpetdal  aiiDox  of  the  PaiHiD  du  I'lDdustria ;  atler  that,  it  nan  lodged  in  the  Palaia 
ifidf.— Editob. 

f  Allied  de  Dreux  -was  not  on  unknown  flg-ure  in  LondoTi  wKiet;,  He  mme 
In  184B.  He  was  a  kind  of  Comle  d'Unmy,  and  painted  chieSy  equestrian  Ag- 
TttBB.  After  the  Coup  d'EtaC  he  retumad  to  I'aris,  and  wor  patronized  by  BOcie^, 
Bod  Bubaequently  by  Napoleon  lit.  himaeir,  nhufc  portrait  he  punted.  He  wai 
killed  in  a  duel,  the  cauao  of  wliich  has  never  been  revealed .—^-ono^ 
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eingle  "  bid  "  for  'Eugene  Delacroix'  "  Marc-Aurfile,"  and 
when  he  did  sell  a  picture  it  was  for  500  or  600  francs ;  qow- 
adaya  it  would  fetch  100,000  fraucs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drawings  of  Decamps'  admirable  "  Hiatoire  de  Samaon " 
realized  1000  francs  each. 

Yet  Gabriel  Decamps  was  a  far  unhappier  man  than 
Eugfine  Delacroix.  The  pictures  rejected  by  the  public  be- 
came the  "  apples  "  of  Delacroix'  eyes,  with  which  he  would 
not  part,  aubaequently,  at  any  price,  as  in  the  case  of  hia 
"  Marino  Faliero."  Decamps,  one  day,  while  he  lived  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Denis,  deliberately  destroyed  one  hundred 
and  forty  drawings,  the  like  of  which  were  eagerly  bought 
up  for  a  thousand  francs  apiece,  though  at  present  they 
would  be  worth  four  times  that  amount.  Delacroix  was  con- 
tent with  hia  (Jod-given  genius ;  "  he  saw  everything  he  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good."  Decamps  fumed  and 
fretted  at  the  supposed  syBtematic  neglect  oi  the  Govern- 
ment, wbich  did  not  give  him  a  commission,  "You  paint 
with  a  big  brush,  but  you  are  not  a  great  painter,"  said  Sir 
Joshua  to  a  would-be  Miehael-Angelo.  To  Gabriel  Decamps 
the  idea  of  being  allowed  or  invited  by  the  State  to  cover  a 
number  of  yards  of  canvas  or  wall  or  ceiling  was  so  attractive 
that  he  positively  lost  his  sleep  and  hia  appetite  over  it.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  bitter  drop  in  his  otherwise  tolerably 
full  cup  of  happiness,  but  that  one  drop  very  frequently  em- 
bittered the  whole.  He  had  many  good  traits  in  liis  charac- 
ter, though  he  was  not  uniformly  good-tempered.  There 
was  au  absolute  indifference  as  to  the  monetary  results  of  hia 
calling,  and  an  inherent  generosity  to  those  who  "  had  fallen 
by  the  way."  But  he  waa  something  of  a  bear  and  a  recluse, 
not  because  he  disliked  society,  but  because  he  deliberately 
Buppreaaed  his  sociable  qualities,  lest  he  should  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  making  them  the  stepping-stone  to  his  ambition. 
No  man  ever  misread  the  lesson,  "  Do  well  and  fear  not,"  so 
utterly  as  did  Decamps,  He  was  never  tired  of  well-doing ; 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  speculating  what  the  world  would 
think  of  it.  There  is  not  a  single  picture  from  his  brush 
that  does  not  contain  an  original  thought;  he  founded  an 
absolutely  new  school — no  small  thing  to  do.  The  world  at 
large  acknowledged  as  ranch,  and  yet  he  would  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  that  recognition,  because  it  lacked  the  "  official 
etamp."  When  Decamps  consented  to  forget  hia  real  op 
fancied  grievances  he  became  a  capital  companion,  provided 
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me  had  a  taste  for  bitt«r  and  scathing  satire.  I  fancy  Jona* 
r  than  Swift  mnat  have  been  something  like  Gabriel  Decamps 
[  in  hia  daily  intercourse  with  his  familiars.  But  he  rarely 
I  said  an  ill-natured  thing  of  his  fellow-artists.  His  strictures 
1  were  reserved  for  the  political  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
I  preceding  reign.  The  Bourbons  he  despised  from  the  bottom 
]■  of  his  heart,  and  dnring  the  Heatauration  hia  contempt  found 
L  Tent  in  caricatures  which,  at  the  moment,  must  have  seared 
T  like  a  red-hot  iron.  He  had  kept  a  good  many  of  these 
I  ephemeral  productions,  and,  I  am  bonnd  to  say,  they  struck 
L  one  afterwards  as  unnecessarily  severe.  "  If  they  "  {meaning 
I  the  Bourbons)  "  had  continued  to  reign  in  France,"  he  said 
I  one  day,  "  I  would  have  applied  for  letters  of  naturalization 
[1  to  the  Sultan." 

Decamps  was  killed,   like   Gerieault,  by  a  fall  off   hia 
I  liorse,  but  long  before   that   he   had  ceased  to  work.     "  I 
I  cannot  add  much  to  my  reputation,  and  do  not  care  to  add 
'  to  my  store,"  he  said.     In  1855,  the  world  positively  rang 
with  his  name,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  universal  admi- 
ration  gave   him  much   satisfaction.     He  exhibited  more 
than  fifty  works  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  that  year, 
a  good  many  of  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  "  hanging 
committees "  of  previous  salons.      True  to  his  system,  he 
rarelj[,  perhaps  never  directly,  called  the  past  judgment  in 
question,  but  he  lived  and  died  a  dissatisfied  man.     Unlike 
Mirabeau,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  be  unpopular,  De- 
'   campa  derived  no  gratification  from  popularity. 
I  _      I  knew  Eugene  Delacroix  better  than  any  of  the  others 
I  in  the  marvellous  constellation  of  painters  of  that  period, 
I  and  our  friendship  lasted  till  the  day  of  hia  death,  in  De- 
[■  oeraber,  1863.     I  was  also  on  Tery  good  terms  with  Horace 
I  Vemet;  but  though  the  latter  was  perhaps  a  more  lively 
I  nonipanion,  the  stronger  attraction  was  towards  the  former. 
tl  waa  one  of  the  few  friends  whom  he  tolerated  whilst  at 
I  TTork.     Onr  friendship  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cenl^ 
i  iiry,  and  during  that  time  there  was  never  a  single  unpleas- 
Lantness  between  us,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Dela- 
loroix'  temper  was  very  uncertain.     Among  all  those  men 
I  Vho  had  a  profound,  ineradicable  contempt  for  the  bonr- 
Igeoia,  I  have  only  known  one  who  despised  him  even  to  a 

g eater  extent  than  he ;  it  was  Gustave  Flaubert.     Though 
Blacroix'  manners  were  perfect,  he  could  scarcely  be  polite 
I'to  the  middle  classes.     With  the  exceptioa  of  D%:Q.\i&  %&& 
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Shakespeare,  Delacrois  was  probably  the  greateat  poet  that 
ever  lived  ;  a  greater  poet  undoubtedly  than  Victor  Hugo,  in 
that  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  material  resuTta  of 
his  genius.  If  Shakespeare  and  the  author  of  the  "Infer- 
no "  had  paiuted,  they  would  have  painted  like  Delacroix; 
his  "  Sardanapale  "  is  the  Byronic  poem,  condeuBed  and 
transferred  to  canvas. 

Long  as  I  knew  Delacroix,  I  had  never  been  able  to  make 
out  whether  he  was  tall  or  short,  and  most  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  were  equally  puzzled.  As  we  stood  around  his 
coffin  many  were  surprised  at  its  length.  His  was  decidedly 
a  curious  face,  at  times  stony  in  its  immobility,  at  others 
quivering  from  the  tip  of  chin  to  the  juncture  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  with  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  nostrils  that 
was  almost  pendulum-like  in  its  regularity.  It  gave  one  the 
impression  of  their  being  assailed  by  some  unpleasant  smell, 
and,  one  day,  when  Delacroii  was  in  a  light  mood,  I  re- 
marked upon  it.  "  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
always  fancy  there  is  corruption  in  the  air,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  of  a  material  kind." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  liked  to  surround  himself  with 
flowers,  and  his  studio  was  often  like  a,  hothouse,  apnrt  from 
the  floral  decorations.  The  temperature  was  invariably  very 
high,  and  even  then  he  would  shiver  now  and  again.  I  have 
always  had  an  idea  that  Delacroix  had  Indian  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  idea  was  justi^ed  to  a  certain  extent  by  bis  ap- 

Eearance,  albeit  that  there  was  no  tradition  to  that  effect  in 
is  family.  But  it  was  neither  the  black  hair,  the  olive  skin, 
nor  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  features  which  forced  that 
conclusion  upon  me ;  it  was  the  character  of  Delacroix,  which 
for  years  and  years  I  endeavoured  to  read  thoroughly,  with- 
out succeeding  to  any  appreciable  degree.  There  was  one 
trait  that  stood  out  so  distinctly  that  the  merest  child  might 
have  perceived  it — his  honesty ;  but  the  rest  was  apparently 
a  mass  of  contradiction.  It  is  dit&cult  to  imagine  a  poet, 
and  especially  a  painter-poet,  without  an  absorbing  passion 
for  some  woman — not  necessarily  for  the  same  woman ;  to 
my  knowledge  Delacroix  had  no  such  passion,  for  one  can 
scarcely  admit  that  Jenny  Leguillou,  his  housekeeper,  could 
have  inspired  such  a  feeling,  f  rne,  when  I  first  knew  Dela- 
croix lie  was  over  forty,  but  those  who  had  known  liim  at 
twenty  and  twenty-five  never  hinted  at  any  romantic  attach- 
ment or  even  at  a  sober,  homely  affection.     And  assuredly  a 
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man  of  forty  is  not  invulnerable  in  that  respect.  And  yet, 
the  woman  who  poaitiyely  bewitohed,  one  after  anotber,  so 
many  of  Delacroix'  eminent  contemporaries,  Jules  Sandeau, 
Alfred  de  Musset^  Michel  de  Bourges,  Chopin,  Pierre  Leroox, 
Cabet,  Latnmenaia,  etc.,  had  no  power  over  him. 

Paul  de  Miisset,  perliapB  &a  a  kind  of  revenge  for  the 
wron^  suffered  by  liis  brother,  once  gave  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  miscarried  attempt  of  George  Sand  "  to  net " 
Engine  Delacroix. 

It  would  appear  tliat  the  painter  had  shown  si^a  of  yield- 
ing to  the  charms  which  few  men  were  able  to  withstand,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  George  Hand  fancied  she  could  detect  such 
signB.  Whether  it  was  from  a  wish  on  George  Sand's  part 
to  precipitate  matters  or  to  nip  the  thing  in  the  bud,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  pursued 
her  usual  tactica^that  is,  alie  endeavoured  to  provoke  an  ad- 
mission of-  her  admirer's  feeling.  Though  1  subsequently 
ascertained  that  Paul  de  MuBset's  story  was  substantially 
true,  I  am  not  altogether  prepared,  knowing  his  animosity 
gainst  her,  to  accept  his  hinted  theory  of  tie  lady's  desire 
"  de  bmsquer  les  fianijailies." 

One  morning,  then,  while  Delacroix  was  at  work,  George 
Sand  entered  hie  studio.  She  looked  out  of  spirits,  and  al- 
most immediately  stated  the  purpose  of  her  visit. 

"My  poor  EugSne!"  she  began;  "I  am  afraid  I  have 
got  sad  news  for  you." 

"  Oh,  indeed, '  said  Delacroix,  without  interrupting  his 
work,  and  just  giving  her  one  of  his  cordial  smiles  in  guise 
of  welcome. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  carefully  consulted  my  own 
heart,  and  the  upshot  is,  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you,  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  and  could  never  love  you." 

Delacroix  kept  on  painting.     "  Is  that  a  fact?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  and  I  aak  yon  once  more  to  pardon  me,  and  to  give 
me  credit  for  my  candour — my  poor  Delacroii." 

Delacroix  did  not  budge  from  his  easel. 

''  You  are  angry  with  me,  are  you  not  ?  Yon  will  never 
forgive  me?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.  Only  I  want  you  to  keep  quiet  for  ten 
minutes ;  I  l^ve  got  a  bit  of  sky  there  which  has  caused  me 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  it  is  just  coming  right.  Go  and  sit 
down  or  else  take  a  little  walk,  and  come  back  in  ten  min- 
utes." 
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Of  courae,  George  Sand  did  not  return ;  aad  eqnally,  at 
course,  did  not  tell  the  atorj  to  any  one,  but  somehow  it 
leaked  out.  I'erliapa  Jenny  Leguillou  had  overheard  the 
scene — she  was  quit«  capable  of  listening  behind  a  screen  or 
door — and  reporting  it  Delacroix  himself,  when  "  chaffed  " 
about  it,  never  denied  it.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  do 
so,  because  theoretically  it  redounded  to  the  lady's  honour; 
had  she  not  rejected  his  advances  V 

I  have  noted  it  here  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Delacroix 
n'alluit  pas  se  fau&ler  dans  les  jupous,  because,  though  we 
would  not  take  it  for  granted  that  where  George  Sand  failed 
others  would  have  succeeded,  it  is  nevertheless  an  authenti- 
cated fact  that  only  one  other  man  among  the  many  on  whom 
she  tried  her  wiles  remained  proof  against  them.  That  man 
was  Prosper  Mevimee,  the  author  of  "Colomba"  and  "Car- 
men," the  friend  of  Panizzi.  "  Quand  je  fais  ud  roman,  je 
choisia  mon  aujet ;  je  ne  veux  pas  que  Ton  me  dfecoupe  pour 
en  faire  nn.  Madame  Sand  ne  met  pas  aes  amauts  dana  son 
cceur,  elle  lea  meta  dana  sea  livres;  et  elle  le  fait  si  diable- 
ment  vito  qu'on  n'a  pas  le  temps  de  la  devancer."  MSrimSe 
was  right,  each  of  George  Sand's  earlier  books  had  been 
written  with  the  heart's  blood  of  one  of  the  victims  of  her 
insatiable  passions — for  I  should  not  like  to  prostitute  the 
word  "  love  "  to  her  liaisons ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
Eugene  Delacroix  was  spared  that  ordeal.  It  would  have 
killed  liim ;  and  the  pamter  of  "  Sardanapale  "   was  more 

Srecioua  to  hia  own  art  than  to  hers,  which,  with  all  due 
efereneo  to  eminent  critica,  left  an  unpleasant  aenaation  to 
those  wlio  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  from  incipient 
hysteria. 

A  liaison  with  George  Sand  would  have  killed  Eugene 
Delacroix,  I  airi  perfectly  certain  ;  for  he  would  have  staked 
gold,  she  would  have  only  played  with  counters.  It  would 
have  been  the  vitiated  atmoapliere  in  which  the  cradle  of  hia 
life  and  of  hia  geniua — which  were  one,  iu  thia  instance — 
would  have  been  extinguished. 

Aa  it  waa,  that  candle  burned  very  low  at  times,  because, 
during  the  years  I  knew  Delacroix,  he  had  nearly  always  one 
foot  in  the  grave ;  the  healthy  breezes  of  art's  unpolluted  air 
made  that  candle  burn  brightly  now  and  again  _;  hence  the 
difference  in  quality,  aa  striking,  of  some  of  his  picturea. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  hia  delicate  health,  Delacroix  n 
not  very  fond  of  society,  in   which,  however,  he  waa  ei 
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weloome,  and  particularly  fitted  to  Hhine,  though  he  rarely 
attempted  to  do  bo.  I  have  Baid  that  Uaute  aod  Shakeapeare, 
if  they  had  painted,  would  have  paiuted  as  Delacroix  did ;  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  add  that  if  Delacroix'  vocation  Lad 
impelled  him  that  way,  he  would  have  sung  as  they  sang — of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  would  have  soared  as  high,  but 
hia  name  would  have  lived  in  literature  ae  it  does  in  ^aiutiug, 
though  perhaps  not  with  so  brilliant  a  halo  around  it.  Por, 
nnlike  many  graat  painters  of  his  time,  DekcToix  wae  essen- 
tially lettrS,  One  uas  but  to  re^d  some  of  his  critical  essays 
in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  that  period,  to  be  con* 
finced  of  that  at  once.  Theophile  Gautier  said,  one  even- 
ing, that  it  was  "  the  style  of  a  poet  in  a  hurry."  The  sen- 
tences gire  one  the  impression  of  newly-minted  golden  coins. 
Nearly  every  one  contains  a  thought,  which,  if  reduced  to 
small  change,  would  still  make  an  admirable  paragraph.  He 
gives  to  his  readers  what  he  expects  from  his  authors — a  sen- 
sation, a  shock  in  two  or  three  lines.  The  sentences  ai'e 
modelled  upon  his  favourite  prose  author,  who,  curious  to  re- 
late, was  none  other  than  Napoleon  I.  I  often  ti'ied  lo  in- 
terest him  in  English  literature.  Unfortunately,  he  knew  no 
English  to  speak  of,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
translations.  Walter  Scott  he  thought  long-winded,  and, 
after  a  few  attempts  at  Shakespeare  in  French,  he  gave  it  up. 
"  ya  ne  pent  piks  ^tre  cela,"  ne  said.  But  he  had  several 
French  versions  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  all  of  which  he  read 
in  turn.  One  day,  I  quoted  to  him  a  sentence  from  Carlyle'a 
*'  Lectures  on  Heroes  ;  "  "  Show  me  how  a  man  sings,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  he  will  fight."  "  U'uat  celii,"  he  said  ;  "if 
Shakespeare  had  been  a  general,  he  would  have  won  liis  bat- 
tles like  Napoleon,  by  thunderclaps "  (par  des  coups  de 
foudre). 

Delacroi.':  had  what  a  great  many  Frenchmen  lack — a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  considerably  tempered  by 
what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  1  may  call  the  ounip  of 
reverence.  He  could  not  be  humorous  at  the  expense  of 
those  he  admired  or  respected,  consequently  bis  attempts  at 
caricature  at  the  early  period  of  his  career  in  Le  Kam  Jaune 
were  a  failure;  because  Delacroix'  admiration  and  respect 
were  not  necessarily  reserved  for  those  with  whom  he  agreed 
in  art  or  politics,  but  for  everyone  who  attempted  something 
great  or  useful,  though  he  failed.  Tlie  man  who,  at  the  uge 
of  sixty,  would  enthusiastically  dilate  upon  his  me,etvR^iWvi. 
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yeara  before  with  Gros,  whose  hat  he  had  knoeked  off  1^ 

accident,  was  not  the  likely  one  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the 
celebrity  of  the  hour  or  day  without  malice  prepense.  And 
this  malice  prepense  never  uprose  within  him,  except  in  the 
presence  of  some  bumptious,  ignorant  nobody.  Then  it  posi- 
tively boiled  over,  and  he  did  not  mind  what  trick  he  played 
his  interlocutor.  The  latter  might  be  a  wealthy  would-be 
patron,  an  influential  Government  official,  or  a  well-known 
picture- dealer ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  Delaoroix,  who  bad  an 
utter  contempt  for  patronage,  nepotism,  and  money.  It  was 
as  good  as  a  clever  scene  in  a  comedy  to  see  him  rise  and 
draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  in  order  to  impress  his 
Tictim  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  going 
to  say.  To  get  an  idea  of  him  under  such  circumstances,  one 
must  go  and  see  his  portrait  in  the  Louvre,  painted  by  him- 
self, with  the  semi- supercilious,  semi -benevolent  smile  play- 
ing upon  the  parted  lips,  and  showing  the  magnificent  regu- 
lar set  of  teeth,  of  wnich  he  was  very  proud,  beneath  the 
black  bushy  moustache,  which  reminds  one  curiously  of  that 
of  Rembrandt.  Of  course,  the  victim  was  mesmerized,  and 
stood  listening  with  all  attention,  promising  himself  to 
remember  every  word  of  the  spoken  essay  on  art,  with  the 
view  of  producing  it  as  his  own  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. And  he  generally  did,  to  his  own  discomfiture  and 
the  amusement  of  nis  hearers,  who,  if  they  happened  to  know 
Delacroix,  which  was  the  case  frequently,  invariably  detected 
the  source  of  the  speaker's  information.  I  once  heard  a 
spoken  essay  on  Holbein  reproduced  in  that  way,  which 
would  have  simply  made  the  fortune  of  any  comic  writer. 
The  human  parrot  had  not  even  been  parrot-like,  for  he  had 
muddled  the  whole  in  transmission.  I  took  some  pains  to 
reproduce  bia  exact  words,  and  I  never  saw  Delacroix  laugh  as 
when  I  repeated  it  to  him.  For,  as  a  rule,  and  even  wheu  he 
was  mystifying  that  kind  of  numskull  iu  the  presence  of  half 
a  dozen  well-informed  friends,  Delacroix  remained  perfectly 
serious,  though  the  others  had  to  bite  their  lips  lest  they 
should  explode.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  any 
time  to  guess  or  discover,  beneath  the  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  with  his  charming,  courtly,  though  somewhat  distant 
manner,  the  painter  who  gave  us  "  La  Barque  de  Dante," 
and  "  Les  Massacres  de  Scio ;"  still,  Delacroix  was  that  man 
of  the  world,  exceedingly  careful  of  his  appearance,  particu- 
lar to  a  degree  about  nis  nails,  which  he  wore  very  long, 
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dressed  to  perfection,  and,  in  spite  of  the  episode  with  George 
Sand,  recorded  above,  most  ingratiating  with  women. 

Ditterent  altofrether  was  he  in  his  studio.  Thongh  he 
was  "at  homo"  from  three  till  five,  to  visitors  of  both  sexea, 
it  was  distinctly  onderstood  that  he  would  not  interrupt  his 
■work  for  them,  or  play  the  host  as  the  popular  painter  of 
to-day  is  supposed  to  do.  The  atelier,  encumbered  with 
bi'ic-A-brac  and  sumptuous  hangings  and  afternoon  tea,  bad 
not  been  invented :  if  the  host  wore  a  velvet  coat,  a  Byronic 
collar,  and  gorgeous  papooshes,  it  was  because  he  liked  these 
things  himself,  not  because  be  intended  to  impress  his  visit- 
ors. As  a  rule,  the  host,  though  in  his  youth  perhaps  he  had 
been  fond  of  extravagant  costumes,  did  not  like  them :  Hor- 
ace Vernet  often  worked  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  Paul  Delaroche 
nearly  always  wore  a  blouse,  and  Ingrfis,  until  he  became  "  a 
society  man,"  which  was  very  late  in  life,  donned  a  dressing- 
gown.  Delacroix  was,  if  anything,  more  slovenly  than  the 
rest  when  at  work.  An  old  jacket  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
a  large  muffler  round   his  neck,  a  cloth  cap  pulled  over  his 
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and  a  pair  of  thick  felt  slippers  made  up  his   usn^    ^H 


garb.  For  he  was  nearly  always  shivering  with  cold,  and 
had  an  affection  of  the  throat,  besides,  which  compelled  him 
to  be  careful.  "  But  for  my  wrapping  up,  I  should  have 
been  dead  at  thirty,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  stroke  of  eight,  winter  and  summer, 
he  wad  in  his  studio,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  dark,  dur- 
ing six  months  of  the  year,  and  a  little  before,  during  the  - 
other   six.     Contrary   to   the    French   habit,  he  never  took 
luncheon,  and  generally  dined  at  home  a  little  after 
fatigue  of  dining  out  being  too  much  for  him. 

I  may  safely  say  that  I  was  one  of  Delacroix'  friends, 
with  whom  he  talked  without  restraint.  I  often  went  to 
him  of  an  evening  when  the  weather  prevented  his  going 
abroad,  which,  in  his  state  of  health,  was  very  often.  He 
always  chafed  at  such  confinenaent ;  for  though  not  fond  of 
society  in  a  general  way,  he  liked  coming  to  the  Boulevards, 
after  his  work  was  over,  and  mixing  with  his  familiars.  D&- 
lacroi:  smoked,  hot,  unlike  many  addicted  to  tobacco,  could 
not  sit  idle.  His  hands,  as  well  as  bis  brain,  wanted  to  be 
busy;  consequently,  when  imprisoned  by  rain  or  snow,  he 
sat  sketching  figures  or  groups,  talking  all  the  while.  By 
then  his  name  had  become  familiar  to  every  art  student 
throughout  the  world,  and  he  often  receiyed  fiatte^'a.^N.'iSiyws. 
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from  distant  parts.  One  evening,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
David  d'AngGra,  to  an  episode  in  whose  life  1  have  devoted 
a  considerable  space  in  these  notes,  Delacrois  received  an 
American  newspaper,  the  title  of  which  I  have  forgotten, 
but  which  contained  an  exceedingly  able  ai'ticle  on  tlie  great 
sculptor,  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  man.  It  wound  up  with  the 
question,  "And  what  kind  of  monument  will  be  raised  to 
him  by  the  man  who  virtually  shortened  his  life  bv  sending 
him  into  exile,  because  David  remained  true  to  tfie  repub- 
lican principles  which  Napoleon  only  shammed — or,  if  not 
fihammed,  deliberately  trod  underfoot  to  ascend  a  tyrant's 
throne  ?  " 

I  translated  the  whole  of  the  article,  and,  when  I  came  to 
the  last  lines,  Delacroix  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  Yon  re- 
member," he  said,  "  the  answer  of  our  friend  Dumas,  when 
they  asked  him  for  a  subscription  towards  a  monument  to  a 
man  whom  every  one  had  reviled  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  '  They  had  better  he  content  with  the  stones  they 
threw  at  him  during  his  existence.  No  monument  they  can 
raise  will  be  so  eloquent  of  tlieir  imbecility  and  hia  genius.' 
I  may  take  it,"  be  went  on,  "  that  such  a  question  will  be 
raised  one  day  after  my  death,  perhaps  many  years  after  I 
am  gone.  If  you  are  alive  you  will,  by  my  will,  raise  your 
voice  against  the  project.  I  have  painted  my  own  portrait ; 
while  I  am  here,  i  will  take  care  that  it  be  not  reproduced  ; 
I  will  forbid  them  to  do  so  after  I  am  at  rest.  There  shall 
not  be  a  bust  on  my  tomb." 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  made  a  will  to  that 
effect,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  (1883)  its  injunctions  have 
been  resjiected.  Delacroix  lies  in  a  somewhat  solitary  spot 
in  Pfire-Lacbaise.  Neither  emblem,  bust,  nor  statue  adorna  his 
tomb,  which  was  executed  according  to  his  own  instructions. 
"  They  libelled  me  so  much  during  my  life,"  he  said  one  day, 
"  that  I  do  not  want  them  to  libel  me  after  my  death,  on 
canvas  or  in  marble.  They  flattered  me  so  much  afterwards, 
that  I  knew  their  flattery  to  be  fulsome,  and,  if  anything,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  their  libels." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  there 
existed  between  Eugene  Delacroix,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist,  and  Horace  Vernet.  The  one  loved  his  art  with  the 
passionate  devotion  of  an  intensely  poetical  lover  for  his  way- 
ward mistress,  whom  to  oeaae  wooing  for  a  moment  might 
mean  an  irreparable  breach  or,  at  least,  a  long  estrangement; 
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the  other  loved  hia  with  the  calm  affection  of  the  cherished 
husband  for  the  faithful  wife  who  had  blesaed  him  with  a 
naiDerous  offspring,  whom  lie  had  known  from  his  very  in- 
fancy, a  marriage  with  whom  had  been  decided  upon  when  he 
waa  a  mere  lad,  whom  he  might  even  neglent  for  a  little  while 
without  the  bond  being  in  any  way  relaxed.  According  to 
their  respective  ceri^ificates  of  birth,  Vernet  was  the  senior  by 
ten  years  of  Delacroix.  When  I  first  knew  tiiem,  about  1840, 
Vernet  looked  ten  years  younger  than  Delacroix.  If  they 
had  chosen  to  disguise  themselves  aa  musketeers  of  the  Louia 
XIII.  period,  Vernet  would  have  reminded  one  of  both  Aramia 
snd  d'Artaguan ;  Delacroix,  of  Athos. 

Montaigne  spoke  Latin  before  he  could  speak  French ; 
Vernet  drew  men  and  horses  before  he  had  mastered  either 
French  or  Latin.  His  playtliings  were  stumpy,  worn-out 
bruatiea,  discarded  palettes,  and  sticks  of  charcoal ;  hia  alphar 
bet,  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre,  where  hia  father  occupied  a 
set  ot  apartments,  and  where  he  was  born,  a  month  oefore 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  Revolution.  He  once  said  to  me, 
"Je  Buis  peintre  comme  il  y  das  hommes  qui  sont  rois — 
parceque  lis  ne  peuvent  pas  4tre  autre  chose.  II  faJlait  un 
homrae  de  genie  pour  sortir  d'nn  pareil  bourbier  et  raalheu- 
reuaement  je  n'ai  que  du  talent."  By  the  "  bourbier  "  he 
meant  his  great-grandfather,  hia  two  grandfathers,  and  hia 
father,  all  of  whom  were  paintera  and  draughtsmen. 

Posterity  will  probably  decide  whether  Horace  Vernet 
waa  a  genius  or  merely  a  painter  of  great  talent,  but  it  will 
scarcely  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  the  charm  of  the  man 
himself.  There  was  only  one  other  of  his  contemporaries 
who  exercised  the  same  spell  on  hia  companions — Alexandre 
Dumaa  pere.  Though  Vernet  was  a  comparative  dwarf  by 
the  side  of  Dumas,  the  men  had  the  same  qualities,  physical, 
moral,  and  mental.  Neither  of  them  knew  what  bodily 
fatigue  meant ;  both  could  work  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day  fo.'a  fortnight  or  a  month;  both  would  often  have  "a 
loi^  bout  of  idleness,"  as  they  called  it,  which,  to  others  nob 
endowed  with  their  strength  and  mental  activity,  would  have 
meant  hard  labour.  Both  were  fond  of  earning  money, 
fonder  still  of  spending  it;  both  created  almost  without  aa 
effort.  Dumas  roared  with  laughter  while  writing ;  Vernet 
sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice  while  painting,  or  bandied  jokea 
with  hia  visitors,  who  might  come  and  go  aa  they  liked  at  all 
hours.     Dumas,  especially  in  the  earlier  daya  ot  bvi  ca3:«as.». 
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bad  to  read  a  great  deal  before  he  coald  catch  the  local 
colour  of  his  novels  and  plays — he  himself  has  told  us  that  he 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  history  of  France.  But  when 
he  had  finished  reading  up  the  period  in  question,  he  wrote 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  it,  Vernet  was  a  walking  cyclo- 
pedia on  military  costume;  he  knew,  perhaps,  not  much 
more  than  that,  but  that  he  knew  thoroughly,  and  never  had 
to  think  twice  about  the  uniforms  of  his  models,  and,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  I  never  studied  the  thing,  nor  did  I  learn  to 
paint  or  to  draw.  According  to  many  people,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  paint  or  to  draw  now :  it  may  be  so ;  at  any  rate  I 
have  t!ie  comfort  of  having  wasted  nobody's  time  in  trying 
to  learn." 

Like  Dumaa,  he  was  very  proud  of  hia  calling  and  of  the 
name  he  had  made  for  himseli  in  it,  which  he  would  not 
have  changed  for  the  title  of  emperor — least  of  all  for  that  of 
king;  for,  like  his  great  contemporary,  he  waa  a  republican 
at  heart.  It  did  not  diminish  either  his  or  Dumas'  admira- 
tion for  Napoleon  I.  "lean  understand  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, nay,  a  downright  autocracy,  and  I  can  understand  a 
republic,  said  Vernet,  "  but  I  fail  to  understand  the  use  of  a 
constitutional  king,  just  because  it  implies  and  entails  the 
principle  of  succession  by  inheritance.  An  autocracy  means 
one  ruler  over  so  many  millions  of  subjects;  a.  constitutional 
monarchy  means  between  five  and  six  hundred  direct  mlers, 
so  many  millions  of  indirect  ones,  and  one  subject  who  is 
called  king.  Who  would  leave  his  child  the  inheritance  of 
such  slavery?  A  la  bonne  heure,  give  me  a  republic  such  as 
we  understand  it  in  Prance,  all  rulers,  all  natural-born  kings, 
gods  in  mortals'  disguise  who  dance  to  the  piping  of  the 
devil.  There  liave  been  two  snch  since  I  was  born ;  there 
may  be  another  half-dozen  like  these  within  the  next  two 
centuries,  because,  before  you.  can  have  an  ideal  republic,  you 
must  have  ideal  republicanB,  and  Nature  cannot  afford  to 
fritter  away  her  most  precious  gifts  on  a  lot  of  down-at-heels 
lawyers  and  hobnail-booted  scum.  She  condescends  now 
and  then  to  make  an  ideal  tyrant — she  will  never  mate  a 
nation  of  ideal  republicans.  You  may  just  as  well  ask  her  to 
make  a  nation  of  Raifaelles  or  Michael  Angelos,  or  Shake- 
spearea  or  Moli^res." 

Both  men,  in  spite  of  their  republican  opinions,  were 
peraonally  attached  to  some  members  of  the  Orleans  family ; 
both  had  an  almost  invincible  objection  to  the  Bourbons. 
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Vernet  had  less  occasion  to  be  outspoken  in  liis  dislike  than 
Dumas,  but  ho  refused  to  receive  the  Due  de  Berri  when  the 
latter  oSered  to  comu  and  see  the  battle-pieces  Yernet  waa 
painting  for  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louia-Philippe). 
Vernet  bad  stipulated  tliat  his  paintings  should  illustrate 
exclusively  the  campaigns  of  the  first  Kepublic  and  the 
Bmpire,  tnough  subsequently  be  depicted  some  epigodee  of 
the  Algerian  wars,  in  which  the  sou  of  the  king  had  dietin- 
guiflhed  himself.  "  Tricolour  cockades  or  no  pictures,"  he 
remarked,  and  Louia-Philippe  good -bumou redly  acquiesced. 
Though  courteous  to  a  degree,  he  never  minced  matters  to 
either  king  or  beggar,  "While  in  Russia  Kicbolas  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him.  It  appears  that  llie  painter,  who  must 
have  looked  even  smaller  by  the  side  of  the  Czar  than  he 
did  by  that  of  Dumas,  had  accompanied  the  former,  if  not 
on  a  perilous,  at  least  on  a  very  nn  com  for  table  Journey  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter.  He  and  the  Emperor  were  the 
only  two  men  who  had  borne  the  hardships  and  privations 
without  grumbling,  nay,  with  Mark  Tapleyeau  cheerfulness. 
That  kind  of  fortitude  was  at  all  times  a  passport  to  Nich- 
olas' heart,  doubly  so  in  this  instance,  by  reason  of  Vemet's 
by  no  means  robust  appearance.  From  that  moment  Nich- 
olas became  very  attached  to,  and  would  often  send  for,  him. 
They  would  often  converse  on  subjects  even  more  serious, 
and,  one  day,  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  Nicholas  pro- 
posed that  Vernet  should  paint  a  picture  00  the  subject. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  it,  sire,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
have  never  painted  a  Christ  on  the  cross." 

"The  moment  I  bad  said  it,"  continued  Vernet,  when  he 
told  me  the  story,  which  is  scarcely  known,  "  I  thought  my 
last  hour  had  struck.  I  am  positively  certain  that  a  Russian 
would  have  paid  these  words  with  nia  life,  or  at  least  with 
lifelong  esile  to  Siberia.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he 
gave  me ;  there  was  a  murderous  gieam  in  the  eyes ;  but  it 
was  over  in  an  instant.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  convinced  that 
Nicholas  was  mad,  and,  what  is  more,  I  feel  equally  convinced 
that  there  is  incipient  madness  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
RomanoS  family.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  its  members  during 
my  stay  in  Russia.  They  all  did  and  said  things  which  would 
have  landed  ordinary  men  and  women  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  an  unmistakable  touch  of  genint 
about  some  of  them.  I  often  endeavoured  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  resident  foreign  physicians,  but,  as  you.  tuo.^ 
13 
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imagine,  they  were  verv  reticent.  But  mark  my  words,  one 
day  there  will  be  a  terrible  flare-up.  Of  course,  the  foreigner, 
who  Bees  the  euperstitious  reverence,  the  slaviah  reapect  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  scarcely  wonders  that  these  men 
and  women  should,  in  the  end,  consider  themselves  above, 
and  irresponsible  to,  the  millions  of  grovelling  mortals  whom 
they  rule ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  question  can  only  be  one  of 
time,  and  when  the  Russian  empire  falls,  the  cataclysm  will 
be  unlike  any  other  that  has  preceded  it." 

There  was  a  comic  side  to  Horace  Vernet's  character.  By 
dint  of  painting  battle-pieces  he  had  come  to  consider  him- 
self an  authority  on  strategy  and  tactics,  and  his  criticisms 
on  M.  Thiers'  system  of  fortifications  nsed  to  set  ns  roaring. 
I  am  under  the  ioipression — though  1  will  not  strictly  vouch 
for  it — that  at  the  recommendation  of  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
veterate jokers  of  oui-  set,  Laurent-Jan  *  and  Mery,  he  had  a 
couple  of  interviews  with  M.  Theirs,  but  we  never  ascertained 
the  result  of  them.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the  minister  of 
Louis- Philippe,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  considered  himself 
a  Napoleon  and  a  Vaubun  rolled  into  one,  did  not  entertain 
Vernet's  suggestions  with  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  which 
he  thought  them  entitled ;  at  any  rate,  from  that  time,  the 
mention  of  M.  Thiers'  name  generally  provoked  a  contempt- 
uous shrug  of  the  shouldei-s  on  Vernet's  part  "  C'est  tout  a  fait 
comme  Napoleon  et  Jomini,  mon  cherVemet,"  said  Laurent- 
Jan  ;  "  mais,  apres  tout,  qu'eat  que  cela  vous  fait?  La  pos- 
terite  jugera  entre  vous  deux,  elle  saura  bien  debrouiller  la 
part  que  vous  avez  contribute  k  ces  travaux  immortels." 

Much  as  Horace  Vernet  admired  his  great  contemporaries 
in  art  and  literature,  his  greatest  worship  was  reserved  for 
Alfred  de  Vignj,  the  soldier-poet,  though  the  latter  was  by 
no  means  a  sympathetic  companion.  Neit  to  his  society, 
which  was  rarely  to  be  had,  ne  preferred  that  of  Arthur 
Bertraud,  the  son  of  Napoleon's  companion-in  exile.  Arthur 
Bertrand  had  an  elder  brother.  Napoleon  Bertrand,  who,  at 
the  storming  of  Constantiue,  put  on  a  new  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  brought  from  Paris  for  the  purpose.  Horace  Vernet 
made  at  least  fifty  sketches  of  that  particular  incident,  but  he 

•  Launsnt-Jnii  itaa  o  witty,  though  Intorrigibly  idle  iournalisl.  lia  is  on- 
tirel;  forgottcnnow  Huvc  by  such  men  ub  M^  Ais^De  Eotwava  oiitl  Rnger  da 
BBttnvoir,  who  wero  his  Dnnteiiii>orariiw.  lit  was  the  nulliur  oi'h  cluvtr  pnroUy 
on  Kotiobae'B  "  MennuIiuuhaBZ  UDd  Kouc,"  knowuuu  tlia  English  aUgu  as  "Ths 
StraDijar." — EuiTot 
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painted  the  picture.  "  I  could  not  do  it  jiiBtice,"  he 
said,  when  renionat rated  with  for  hia  procrastination.  "  I 
should  fail  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  thing."     Thereupon 

(Laurent- Jan,  who  had  oo  bump  of  revereuce,  proposed  a  poem  _ 
in  so  many  cantos,  to  he  illustrated  by  Vemet.  I  give  the  ^| 
plan  as  developed  by  the  would-be  author.  ^M 

1.  The  kid  in  its  ancestral  home  among  the  inouutaina.   ^M 


A  mysterious  voice  from  heaven  tells  it  that  ita  ekin  will  he  re- 
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reveals  the  glorious  purpose  of  the  gloves.  The  kid  consents, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  hunter  appears  in  sight.  The  kid, 
instead  of  taking  to  its  heels,  assumes  a  favourable  position  to 
be  shot.     It  makes  a  dying  speech. 

2.  A  glove-shop  on  the  lionlevard.  Enter  Napoleon  Ber- 
trand,  asking  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  girl  tells  him  that 
she  has  onl^  one  pair  left,  and  communicates  the  legend 
connected  with  it.  The  price  is  twenty  francs.  Napoleon 
Bertrand  demurs  at  it,  and  tells  hc;r,  in  his  turn,  what  the 
gloves  are  wanted  for.  Tlie  girl  refuses  to  take  the  money, 
and  her  employer,  overhearing  the  conversation,  dismisses  her 
there  and  tJicn.  He  keeps  the  wages  due  to  her  as  the  price 
of  the  gloves.  Napoleon  Bertrand  puts  the  latter  in  his 
pocket,  offers  the  girl  his  arm,  and  invites  her  to  breakfast  in 
a  cabinet  particuUer,  "  en  tout  hien,  en  tout,  houneur."  To 
prove  bis  perfectly  honourable  intentions,  he  tells  her  the 
story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  girl's  imagination  is  fired  by  the 
recital,  and  after  Inncheon  she  goes  in  search  of  a  book  on  the 
subject.  An  unscnipulous,  dishonest  second-hand  bookseller 
palms  off  an  edition  of  Voltaire's  "  La  Pucelle."  The  girl 
writes  to  Napoleon  Bertrand  to  tell  him  that  he  has  made  a 
fool  of  her,  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  and  that  she  is  going  to  join  the  harem  of  tlie  Bey  of 
Con  Stan  tine. 

3.  Napoleon  Bertrand  stricken  with  remorse  before  Con- 
Etantine.  Orders  given  for  the  assault.  Napoleon  Bertrand 
looks  for  his  gloves,  and  finds  that  they  are  too  small.  He  can 
jiiHt  get  them  on,  but  cannot  grasp  the  handle  of  his  sword. 
His  servant  aunonnces  a  mysterioiis  stranger,  a  veOed  female 
stranger.  She  is  admitted  ;  she  has  made  her  escape  from 
the  harem ;  a  mysterious  voice  from  heaven — the  same  that 
spoke  to  the  kid — having  warned  her  the  night  before  that 
the  gloves  would  b6  too  small,  and  that  she  was  to  let,  t,  i^vssr. 
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in.  Reconciliation,  Tableau.  The  buggies  are  sounding 
"  boot  and  saddle."     Storming  of  Conetantine. 

I  have  reproduced  the  words  of  Laurent-Jan ;  I  will  not 
attempt  to  reproduce  hia  manner,  which  waa  simply  inimi- 
table. Horace  Vemet  and  Arthur  Bertrand  shook  with 
laughter,  and  the  latter  offered  Laurent-Jan  to  keep  him  for 
a  twelvemonth  if  he  would  write  the  poem.  Jan  couaented, 
and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  during  that  time,  but  the 
poem  never  saw  the  light 

Arthur  Bertrand  waa  one  of  the  most  jovial  fellowa  of  his 
time.  He,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Luton r-Mezcrai  were  the  best 
customers  of  the  florist  on  the  Boulevards.  It  was  he  who 
accompanied  the  Prince  de  Joinville  to  St.  Helena  to  bring 
back  tne  remains  of  Napoleon.  After  their  return  a  new 
figure  joined  our  set  now  and  then.  It  was  the  Abb6  Coque- 
reau,  the  chaplain  of  "La  Belle- Poule."  The  Abb6  Coque- 
reau  waa  the  first  French  Catholio  priest  who  discarded  the 
gown  and  the  shovel  hat,  and  adopted  that  of  the  English 
clergy.  He  was  a  charming  man,  and  by  no  means  straight- 
laced,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  accompanying  Arthur  in  his 
nightly  perambulations.  One  evening  he,  Arthur  Bertrand, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  were  strolling  along  the  Boulevards 
when  the  latter  tried  to  make  the  abbe  enter  the  Vari^t^a. 
The  abb6  held  firm,  or  rather  took  to  his  heels. 

In  those  days  there  were  still  a  great  many  veterans  of 
the  grande  armea  about,  and  a  great  deal  of  Horace  Vemet's 
money  went  in  entertaining  them  at  the  various  caf^s  and 
restaurants — especially  when  he  was  preparing  sketches  for 
a  new  picture.  The  ordinary  model,  clever  and  eminently 
naefnl  as  he  was  at  that  period,  was  willingly  discarded  for 
the  old  and  bronzed  warrior  of  the  Empire,  some  of  whom 
were  even  then  returning  from  Africa.  "  They  may  juat  as 
well  earn  the  money  I  pay  the  others,"  he  said  ;  consequently 
it  waa  not  an  unnsual  tiling  to  aee  a  general,  a  couple  of  colo- 
nels, half  a  dozen  captaina,  and  as  many  sergeants  and  pri- 
vates, all  of  whom  had  served  under  Napoleon,  in  Vernet'a 
studio  at  the  aame  time.  Of  course,  the  ofl^cers  were  only 
too  pleased  to  give  their  services  gratuitoualy,  but  Vernet  had 
a  curious  way  of  making  up  his  daily  budget.  Twenty  mod- 
els at  four  francs — for  models  earned  no  more  then — eighty 
francs.  Fifteen  of  them  refused  thier  pay.  The  eighty 
francs  to  be  divided  between  five.  And  the  five  vetorana  en-  _ 
joyed  a  magnificent  income  for  weeks  and  weeka  at  a  time. 
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Truth  compels  me  to  state,  however,  that  during  those 
weeks  "  the  careful  mother  could  not  have  taken  her  daugh- 
ter" to  Vernet'a  studio.  A  ooiiple  of  live  horses,  not  unfre- 
quently  three,  an  equal  number  of  stufEed  ones,  camp  kettles, 
broken  limbers,  pieces  of  artillery,  an  oTertnrned  ammuni- 
tion waggon,  a  collection  of  uniforms,  that  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  a  costumier,  scattered  all  over  the  place ; 
drums,  aworda,  guns  and  saddles  :  and,  amidst  this  confusion, 
a  score  of  veteraus,  some  of  whom  had  been  eomrades-in-ai'ms 
and  who  seemed  oblivious,  for  the  time  being,  of  their  hard- 
earned  promotion  in  the  company  of  those  who  had  been  less 
Incky  than  they,  every  man  smoking  his  hardest  and  telling 
his  best  garrison  story :  all  these  made  up  a  scene  worthy  of 
Vemet  himself,  but  somewhat  appalling  to  the  civilian  whd 
happened  to  come  upon  it  unawares. 

Vernet  was  never  happier  than  when  at  work  under  such 
circumstances.  Perched  on  a  movable  scaffolding  or  on  a 
high  ladder,  he  reminded  one  much  more  of  an  acrobat  than 
of  a  painter.  Like  Dumas,  he  could  work  amidst  a  very  Ba- 
be!  of  conversation,  but  the  sound  of  music,  however  good, 
disturbed  him.  In  those  days,  itinerant  Italian  musicians 
and  pifferari,  who  have  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  Paris 
altogether  since  the  decree  of  expulsion  of  '81,  were  numer- 
ous, and  grew  more  numerous  year  by  year,  I,  for  one,  feel 
sorry  for  their  disappearance,  for  I  remember  having  spent 
half  a  dozen  most  delightful  evenings  listening  to  them. 

The  thing  happened  in  this  way.  Though  my  regular 
visits  to  the  Qu artier- Latin  had  coaaed  long  ago,  1  returned 
now  and  then  to  my  old  haunts  during  the  years  '63  and  '61, 
in  company  of  a  young  Englishman  who  was  finishing  his 
medical  studies  in  Paris,  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  who  has  since  become  a  phy- 
sician in  very  good  practice  in  the  French  capital.  He  had 
been  specially  recommended  to  me,  and  I  was  not  too  old  to 
enjoy  an  evening  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight  among  my  jun- 
iors. At  a  eafe,  which  has  been  demolished  since  to  maka 
room  for  a  much  more  gorgeous  establishment  at  the  corners 
of  the  Boulevards  Saint-Michel  and  Saint- Germain,  we  used 
to  notice  an  elderly  gentleman,  scrupulously  neat  and  exqui- 
sitely clean,  though  his  clothes  were  very  threadbare.  He 
always  sat  at  the  same  table  to  the  right  of  the  counter.  His 
cup  of  coffee  was  eked  out  by  frequent  supplements  of  water, 
ana  meanwhile  he  was  always  busy  copying  music — a.t  Isas^ 
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BO  it  seemed  to  ua  at  firgt.  We  bdod  came  to  a  different  con- 
cluHion,  though,  because  every  now  and  then  he  would  put 
down  his  pen,  lean  back  against  the  cushioned  seat,  look  up 
at  the  ceiling  and  smile  to  himself ^such  a  sweet  smile;  the 
Bmile  of  a  poet  or  an  aitist,  seeking  inspiration  from  the  spir- 
its supposed  to  be  hovering  now  and  then  about  such. 

Thiit  man  was  no  copyist,  but  an  obscure,  unappreciated 
genius,  perhaps,  biding  his  chance,  hoping  against  hope, 
meanwhile  living  a  life  of  jealously  concealed  dreams  and 
hardship.  For  he  looked  sad  enough  at  the  best  of  times, 
with  a  kind  of  settled  melancholy  which  apparently  only  one 
thing  conld  dispel — the  advent  of  a  couple  or  trio  of  pifferari. 
Then  his  face  would  light  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  would  gently 
push  his  music  away,  apeak  to  them  in  Italian,  asking  them 
to  play  certain  pieces,  heating  time  with  an  air  of  content- 
ment which  was  absolutely  touching  to  behold.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  young  pitlerari  appeared  to  treat  him  with  greater 
deference  than  they  did  the  other  customers ;  the  littie  girl 
who  accompanied  them  was  particularly  eager  for  his  approval. 

In  a  little  while  we  became  very  friendly  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and,  one  evening,  he  said,  "  If  you  will  be  here  next 
Wednesday,  the  pifferari  will  give  tia  something  new." 

On  the  evening  in  question  he  looked  quite  smart;  he  had 
evidently  "  fait  des  fraia  de  toilette,"  as  our  neighbours  have 
it ;  he  wore  a  diflerent  coat,  and  his  big  white  neckcloth  was 
somewhat  more  starched  than  usual.  He  seemed  quite  ex- 
cited. The  pifferari,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  amcions  and 
subdued.  The  cafe  was  very  full,  for  all  the  habitude  liked 
the  old  gentleman,  and  had  made  it  a  point  of  respond- 
ing to  his  quasi-invitation.  They  were  well  rewarded,  for  I 
have  rarely  heard  sweeter  music.  It  was  unlike  anything  we 
were  accustomed  to  hear  from  such  musicians ;  there  was  an 
old-world  sound  about  it  that  went  straight  to  the  heart,  and 
when  we  looked  at  the  old  gentleman  amidst  the  genuine  ap- 
plause after  the  termination  of  the  first  piece,  there  were  two 
big  tears  coursing  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

The  pifferari  ojime  again  and  again,  and  though  they 
never  appealed  to  him  directly,  we  instinctively  guessed  that 
there  existed  some  connection  between  them.  All  our  oSorts 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  were,  however,  in  vain,  for 
the  old  gentleman  was  very  reticent. 

Meanwhile  my  young  friend  had  passed  his  examinations, 
and  shifted  his  quarters  to  my  side  of  the  river.     He  did  not 
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abandon  the  Qiiartier- Latin  altogether,  but  my  inquiries 
about  the  old  musician  met  with  no  satisfactory  response. 
He  had  disappeared.  Nearly  two  years  went  by,  when,  one 
afternoon,  he  called.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  am 
going  to  show  you  a  curious  nook  of  Paris  which  you  do  not 
know,  and  take  you  to  an  old  acquaintance  whom  you  will  be 
pleased  to  see  again." 

The  "  curious  nook  "  of  Paris  still  exists  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, only  the  pilferari  have  disapijeared  from  it.  It  is  situ- 
ated behind  the  Pantheon,  and  is  more  original  than  its 
London  counterpart — Saffron  Hill.  It  is  like  a  corner  of  old 
Kome,  Florence,  or  Naples,  without  the  glorious  Italian  sun 
shining  above  it  to  lend  picturesqueness  to  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  its  population  ;  swarthy  desperadoes  with  golden  rings  in 
their  ears  and  on  their  grimy  fingers,  their  greasy,  soft  felt 
hats  cocked  jauntily  on  their  heads,  or  drawn  over  the  flash- 
ing dark  eyes,  before  which  their  womankind  cower  and  shake ; 
old  men  who  but  for  the  stubble  on  their  chins  would  look 
like  ancient  cameos  ;  girls  with  shapely  limbs  and  handsome 
faces ;  middle-aged  women  who  remind  one  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth ;  women  younger  still,  who  have  neither  shape  nor 
make  ;  urchins  and  little  lassies  who  remind  one  of  the  pict- 
ures of  Murillo  ;  in  short,  a  population  of  wood-carvers  and 
modellers,  vendors  of  plaster  casts,  artist-models,  sugar-bakers 
and  mosaic- workers,  living  in  the  streets  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  retiring  to  their  wretched  attics  at  night,  sober  and 
peaceful  generally,  but  desperate  and  unmanageable  when  in 
their  cups. 

The  cab  stopped  before  a  six-storied  house  which  had  seen 
better  days,  in  a  dark,  narrow  street,  into  which  the  light  of 
day  scarcely  penetrated.  The  moment  we  alighted  we  heard 
a  charivari  of  string  instruments  and  voices,  and  as  we 
ascended  the  steep,  slimy,  rickety  staircase  the  sound  grew 
more  distinct.  When  we  reached  the  topmost  landing,  my 
friend  knocked  at  one  of  the  three  or  four  doors,  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  we  entered.  It  was  a  scantily  furnished 
room  with  a  bare  brick  floor,  an  old  bedstead  in  one  corner, 
a  few  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  a  deal  table;  but  every- 
thing was  scrupulously  clean.  Behind  the  table,  a  cotton 
nightcap  on  his  head,  his  tall  thin  frame  wrapt  in  an  old 
overcoat,  stood  our  old  friend,  the  composer ;  in  front,  half  a 
dozen  urchins,  in  costumes  vaguely  resembling  those  of  the 
Calabrian  peasantry,  grimy  like  coalheavers^  their  black  \saNt 
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standing  on  end  with  attention,  were  rehearsing  a  new  piece 
of  music.  Then  I  understood  it  all.  He  was  the  proleasor 
of  niSerari,  an  artist  for  all  that,  an  unappreciated  genius, 
perhaps,  who,  rather  than  not  be  heard  at  all,  introduced  a 
composition  of  his  own  into  their  hackneyed  programme,  and 
tasted  the  sweets  of  popularity,  without  the  accompanying 
rewards  which,  nowadays,  popularity  invariably  brings.  I'hia 
one  had  known  Paisiello  and  Rossini,  had  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  eicitement  on  the  iirst  night  of  the  "  Barbiere,"  and 
had  draamt  of  similar  triumphs.  Perhaps  his  genius  was  as 
much  entitled  to  them  as  that  of  the  others,  but  he  hud 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and  when  he  awoke  from  the 
love-dream,  he  was  too  ruined  in  body  and  mind  to  be  able 
to  work  for  the  realization  of  the  artistic  one.  He  would 
accept  no  aid  Three  years  later,  we  carried  him  to  his 
grave  A  simple  stone  marks  the  place  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montpar 
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Aa  will  appear  bv-and-by,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  good 
many  incidents  of  the  Revolution  of  '48,  and  a  great  many 
more  have  been  related  to  me  bv  friends,  whose  veracity  was 
and  still  is  beyond  Buspicion.  T^either  they  nor  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  establish  a  sufficiently  T&Ud,  ^\.\&c^  casjais.  \sst 
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that  upheaval.  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  free  from 
the  prejudices  engendered  hj  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
I  must  call  "  dynaatic  sentiment."  We  were  not  blind  to 
the  faults  of  Louis-Philippe,  but  we  refused  to  look  at  them 
through  the  spectacles  supplied  in  turns  by  the  Legitimiata, 
the  Imperialists,  and  Rcpuolicans.  How  far  these  spectacles 
were  calculated  to  improve  people's  vision,  the  following 
specimen  will  show. 

1  have  lying  before  me  a  few  sheeta  of  qnarto  pa; 
sewn  together  in  a  primitive  way.  It  is  a  manuscript  ski 
in  tl]e  form  of  a  theatrical  duologue,  professing  to  deal  wil 
the  king's  well-known  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  The  dramatis  personm  are 
King  Fin  I.,  Roi  des  Epiciera-read,  King  of  the  Philistines 
■  Shopkeepers,  and  his  son  and  heir.  Grand  Poulot  (Big 
._pooney).  The  monarch  is  giving  the  heir-apparent  a  li 
in  the  art  of  governing.  "  Do  not  be  misled,"  he  says, 
a  parcel  of  theorists,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  citizen-i 
archy  ia  based  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  or  upon 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Charter ;  this  is  merely  so  much 
drivel  from  the  political  Rights  or  Lefts.  In  reality,  it  does 
not  signify  a  jot  whether  France  be  free  at  home  and  feared 
aud  respected  abroad,  whether  the  throne  be  hedged  round 
with  republican  institutions  or  supported  by  an  hereditary 
jreerage,  whether  the  language  of  her  statesmen  be  weighty 
and  the  deeds  of  her  soldiers  heroic  The  citizen -monarchy 
aud  the  art  of  governing  consist  of  but  one  thing — the 
capacity  of  the  principal  ruler  for  shaking  hands  wifli  any 
and  every  ragamuffin  and  oat-of-elbowa  brute  he  meets." 
Thereupon  King  Pip  shows  his  son  how  to  shake  hands  in 
every  conceivable  position — on  foot,  on  horseback,  at  a  gallop, 
at  a  trot,  leaning  ont  of  a  carriage,  and  so  forth.  Grand 
Poulot  is  not  only  eager  to  loam,  but  ambitious  to  improve 
upon  his  sire's  method.  "  How  would  it  do,  dad,"  he  asks, 
"if,  in  addition  to  shaking  hands  with  them,  one  inquired 
after  their  health,  in  the  second  person  singular — '  Comment 
vas  tu,  mou  vieux  coehon  ? '  or,  better  still, '  Comment  vas  tu, 
mon  vieux  citoyen?'"  "It  would  do  admirably,"  saya 
papa;  "but  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  say  coehon  or 
oitoyen,  the  terms  are  synonyraous." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  beneath  this  rather  clever 
banter  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  truth.  Lou  is- Philip  pa 
was  by  no  means  the  ardent  admirer  of  the  bourgeoisie  he 
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profesBed  to  be.  He  did  not  foster  any  illusions  with  regard 
to  their  intellectual  worth,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  he  re- 
sented their  so-called  admiration  of  him,  which  he  knew  to 
be  wonld-be  patronage  under  another  name.  They  had 
formed  a  hedge  round  him  which  prevented  any  attempt  on 
his  part  at  conciliating  his  own  caste,  the  old  noblesse.  It  is 
doabtfiil  whether  he  would  have  been  successful,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign ;  but  their  ostraciBm  of  him 
and  his  family  rankled  iu  his  mind,  and  found  vent  now  and 
again  in  an  epigram  that  atung  the  author  as  much  as  the 
party  against  which  it  was  directed.  "  There  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  people  to  teiy  court  entertuiuments  from 
across  the  Seine  than  from  across  the  Channel,"  he  said. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Faubourg  St.-(iermain 
was  oonspicnoua  by  its  absence  from  the  Tuileries  in  those 
days,  and  that  the  English  were  in  rather  too  great  a 
majority.  They  were  not  always  a  distinguished  company. 
I  was  little  more  than  a  lad  at  this  time,  but  I  remember 

Lord 's  invariable  answer  when  his  friends  asked  him  what 

the  dinner  had  been  like,  and  whetlier  he  had  enjoyed  him- 
self :  "  The  dinner  was  like  that  at  a  good  table-d  h6te,  and  I 
enjoyed  myself  as  I  would  enjoy  myself  at  a  good  hotel  in 
Switeerland  or  at  Wiesbaden,  where  the  proprietor  knew  me 
personally,  and  had  given  orders  to  the  bead  waiter  to  look 
after  my  comforts.  But,"  he  added,  "  it  is,  after  all,  more 
pleasant  dining  there,  when  the  English  are  present.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  want  of  respect  When  the  French  sit 
round  the  table,  it  is  not  like  a  king  dining  with  his  su)^  1 
jects,  but  like  half  a  hundred  kings  dining  witn  one  subject."  ^ 
Allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  there  was  A  . 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remarks,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 
"  The  bourgeoisie  in  their  attitude  towards  me,"  said  Louis- 
Philippe,  one  day,  to  the  English  nobleman  I  have  just 
quoted,  "are  always  reminding  me  of  Aditlbfron  of  Rheimfi 
with  llngues  (Japet :  '  Qui  t'aa  fait  roi  ? '  asked  the  bishop. 
'  Qui  t'as  fait  due  ? '  retorted  the  king.  I  have  made  them 
dukes  to  a  greater  extent,  though,  than  they  have  made  me 
king." 

For  Lonia-Pbdippe  was  a  witty  king — wittier,  perhaps,  i 
than  any  that  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  since  Ilenii  1 
IV.  Some  of  his  mots  have  become  historical,  and  even  hia  I 
most  persistent  detractors  hare  been  unable  to  convict  him  I 
of  plagiarism  with  regard  to  them.     What  he  speciaU^  «Xt  I 
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celled  in  waa  the  "  mot  de  la  flu  "  anglice— the  clencliiiig  (rf 
ail  argument,  auch  as,  for  instance,  his  final  remark  on  the 
death  of  Talleyrand.  He  had  paid  iiim  a  visit  the  day  be- 
fore. When  the  news  of  the  prince's  death  waa  brought 
him,  he  aaid,  "  Are  you  sure  he  ia  dead  ?  " 

"  Very  sure,  sire,"  was  the  answer.     "  Why,  did  not  y< 
majeaty  himself  notice  yesterday  that  he  was  dying  ?  " 

"  I  did,  but  there  ia  no  judging  from  appearances  with 
Talloyrand,  and  I  have  been  asking  myself  for  the  last  four 
and  twenty  houra  what  interest  he  could  possibly  have  in 
departing  at  this  particular  moment." 

To  those  who  knew  Louis -Philippe  personally,  it  was 
very  patent  that  he  disliked  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  setting  him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  under  the  cloak  of 
"  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,"  were  seeking  their  own 
interest  only,  namely,  the  bourgeoisie.  He  knew  their  quasi- 
goodwill  to  him  to  be  so  much  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  perhajis 
he  and  they  were  too  much  alike  in  some  respects,  in  their 
love  of  money  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  it.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  serious  failing  that  could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  family,  because  none  of  its  membera,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Due  d'0rl6ans,  were  entirely  free  from  it.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  though,  that  Louis- Philippe  kept  his  purse 
closed  to  really  deserving  cases  of  distress.  Far  from  it.  I 
have  the  following  story  from  my  old  tutor,  to  whom  I  am, 
moreover,  indebted  for  a  great  many  notes,  dealing  with 
events  of  which  I  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  knowledge 
but  for  him. 

In  18^9  the  greater  part  of  the  Galerie  d'OrUmns  in  the 
Palaia-Royal  was  completed.  The  unsightly  wooden  bootha 
had  been  taken  down,  and  the  timber  must  have  been  decid- 
edly worth  a  small  fortnne.  Several  contractors  made  very 
handsome  offers  for  it,  but  Louia-Phllippe  (then  Due  d'Or- 
16ans)  refused  to  sell  it.  It  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood  for  fuel  for  the  ensuing  winter, 
which  threatened  to  be  a  severe  one.  One  day,  when  the 
duke  waa  inspecting  the  works  in  company  of  his  steward, 
an  individual,  who  was  atanding  a  couple  of  yards  away,  be- 
gan to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Vive  Louis-Philippe  I " 
"  Go  and  see  what  the  fellow  wants,  for  aasuredly  he  wants 
something,"  said  the  duke,  who  was  a  Voltairean  in  his  way, 
and  had  interpreted  the  man's  enthusiasm  aright.  Papa 
Sournoia  was  one  of  those  nondescripts  for  whom  even  now 
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there  appear  to  be  more  reaoarces  in  the  French  capital  than 
elsewhere.  At  the  period  in  question  he  mainly  got  his  liv- 
ing by  Belling  oontre-marqiiea  (checks)  at  the  doora  of  the 
theatre.  lie  had  heard  of  the  duke's  intention  with  regard 
to  the  wood,  hence  his  enthuaiaatic  cry  of  "  Vive  LoaiB< 
Philippe ! "  A  cartload  of  wood  waa  eent  to  hia  place ;  papa 
Sournoia  converted  it  into  money,  and  got  drunk  with  the 
proceeds  for  a  fortnight.  When  the  steward,  horribly  scan- 
dalized,  told  the  duke  of  the  results  of  his  benevolence,  the 
latter  merely  laughed,  and  sent  for  the  wife,  who  made  her 
appearance  accompanied  by  a  young  brood  of  five.  Tha 
duKe  gave  her  a  hve-franc  piece,  and  told  her  to  apply  to 
the  concierge  of  the  Palaie-Royal  for  a  similar  aum  every 
day  during  the  winter  months.  Of  course,  five  franca  a  day 
vaa  not  as  much  as  a  drop  of  water  out  of  the  aea  when  we 
consider  Lou  is- Philippe's  stnpendoua  income,  and  yet  when 
the  Tuileriee  were  sacked  in  1848,  documents  upon  docu- 
ments were  found,  compiled  with  the  lole  view  of  saving  a 
few  francs  per  diem  out  of  the  young  princes'  "  keep." 

"  I  am  so  sick  of  the  word  '  fraternity,' "  said  Prince 
Metternieh,  after  his  return  from  France,  "  that,  if  I  had  a 
brother,  I  should  call  him  cousin."  Though  it  waa  to  the 
Btraina  of  the  Marseillaise  that  Louis- Philippe  had  been  can- 
ducted  to  the  Hfitel-de-Ville  on  the  day  when  Lafayette 
pointed  to  him  as  "the  best  of  all  republics,"  a  time  came 
when  Lou  is- Philippe  got  utterly  sick  of  the  Marseillaise. 

But  what  was  he  to  do,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  intro- 
ducing a  new  national  hymn  bad  utterly  failed?  The  mob 
refused  to  sing  "  La  Parisienne,"  composed  by  Caeimir  de 
la  Vigne,  after  Alexandre  Dumas  bad  refused  to  write  a  na- 
tional hymn;  and  they,  moreover,  insisted  on  the  King 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  old  hymn,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done  on  all  public  occasions.*  They  had  grumblingly  re- 
signed themselves  to  his  beating  time  no  longer,  but  any 
further  refusal  of  his  co-operation  might  have  been  resented 
in  a  less  peaceful  fashion.     On'  the  other  hand,  there  was 


*  Wh«D  Ihera  tiaa  do  pablia  aocaaiaa,  hla  political  aataganjnta  or  ruetelj' 
procticBi  jokera  wiirr  knew  of  h'w  disHke  inverjted  one,  like  Edonard  d^OnrliBf, 
■  weU-known  journnlisl  uid  the  author  of  several  novels,  who,  whenever  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  rei^niitod  a  bond  of  street  arabs  to  go  snd  KiD)i:  tha 
Maiupitlaiae  under  the  king's  windnns.  Thef  hept  on  eingiiig  until  Louls- 
I'hlUppo,  In  Hhuer  «j]f-de)eii«e,  w««  obliged  lo  coniu  ont  »ud  join  in  the  eong. — 
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the  bourgeoisie  who  were  of  opiuion  that,  now  that  the  mon- 
archy had  entered  upon  a  more  conservative  period,  the  in- 
10  liug  of  the  hymn,  at  auy  rate  on  the  sovereign's  part,  -was 
oit  of  place,  and  savoured  Coo  much  of  a  republiuan  mani- 
festation.    "  It  was  Guizot  who  told  him  so,"  said  Lord , 

who  had  been  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileriea  on 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  "  saint's  day,"  *  and  had  heard  the 
minister  make  the  remark. 

"  And  what  did  tho  king  reply  ?"  was  the  question. 

"  Do  not  worry  yourself,  monsieur  le  ministre  ;  I  am  only 
moving  my  lips ;  I  have  ceased  to  pronounce  the  words  for 
many  a  day." 

These  were  the  expedients  to  which  Louia-Philippe  was 
reduced  before  he  had  been  on  the  throne  half  a  dozen  years. 
"  I  am  like  the  fool  between  two  stools,"  observed  the  king 

in  English,  afterwards,  when  speaking  to  Lord ,  "  only 

I  happen  to  be  between  the  comforbably  stuffed  easy-chair  of 
the  bourgeois  drawing  room  and  the  piece  of  furniture 
seated  on  which  Louis  XIV.  ia  said  to  have  received  the 
Datch  ambassadors." 

While  speaking  of  the  Marseillaise,  here  are  two  stories 
in  connection  with  it  which  are  not  known  to  the  general 
reader.  The  first  was  told  to  me  by  the  old  tutor  already 
mentioned ;  the  second  aroused  a  great  deal  of  literary  curi- 
osity in  the  year  1860,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  on  the 
face  of  it.  Itwaa,  however,  never  fully  investigated,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  results  of  the  investigation  were  never  published.! 

"  We  were  all  more  or  less  aware,"  said  my  informant, 
"  that  Rouget  de  I'lsle  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of 
the  words  of  the  Marseillaise.  But  none  of  us  in  Lyons, 
where  I  was  born,  knew  who  had  written  the  last  strophe, 
commonly  called  the  '  strophe  of  the  children,'  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  were  any  wiser  in  Paris.  Some  of  my  fellow- 
students^or  I  was  nearly  eighteen  at  that  time — credited 
Andr^  Chenier  with  the  authorship  of  the  last  strophe,  oth- 
ers ascribed  it  to  Louis-Pranpois  Dubois,  the  poeLj  All  this 
was,  however,  so  much  guess-work,  when,  one  day  during  the 

■■In  France  it  ia  the  P»tron  Saint's  day,  not  the  hirthdny,  that  is  kept. 

1- 1  have  inssrted  thoiti  here  in  order  not  to  full  inta  rcpetitioiui  on  the  same 

I  LouLB-Frantois  Dubois,  the  author  of  Bevornl  heroic  poonis. "  Ankanib-fliii,'' 
"  GensvidvB  et  Siegfried."  etc.,  which  bto  utterly  forgotten.  Hia  iimin  title  to 
the  recolleutioit  of  poMenCy  couaifltaia  bis  having  saved,  during  the  Eevolution, 
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Bfiign  of  Terror,  the  report  epread  that  a  ci-devant  priest, 
or  rather  a  priest  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
Bepublic,  hud  bean  caught  solemniziDg  a  religious  marriage, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  brought  bofore  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal that  same  afternoon.  Though  you  may  not  think  so, 
merely  going  by  what  you  have  read,  the  appearance  of  a 
priest  before  the  Tribunal  always  aroused  more  than  com- 

tmon  interest,  nor  have  you  any  idea  what  more  than  com-     __ 
mon  interest  meant  in  thoae  days.    A  priest  to  the  Eevo-  ^9 
lutionaries  and  to  the  Terrorists,  they  might  hector  and  ^H 
bully  as  thej[  liked,  was  not  an  ordinary  being.     They  looked  ^M 
upon  him  either  as  something  better  than  a  man  or  worse    ^^ 
than  a  devil.     They  had  thrown  the  religious  compass  they 
had  brought  from  home  with  them  overboard,  and  they  had 
not  the  philosophical  one  to  take  its  place.     You  may  work 
oat  the   thing  for  yourself;    at  any   rate,   the   place  was 
crammed  to  suffocation  when  we  arrived  at  tho  H6tel  de 
Ville.     It  was  a  large  room,  at  the  upper  end  of  whioh  stood 
an  oblong  table,  covered  with  a  black  cloth.     Seated  around 
it  were  seven  self-constituted  judges.    Besides  their  tricolour 
scarfs  round  their  waists,  they  wore,  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
from  their  necks,  a  small  silver  axe. 

"  As  a  rule  there  was  very  little  speechifying.  '  La  mort 
Sana  phrase,'  which  had  become  the  fashion  since  Louis  XVL's 
execution,  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Half  a  dozen  prisoners 
were  brought  in  and  taken  away  without  arousing  the  slight- 
est excitement,  either  in  the  way  of  commiseration  or  hatred. 
After  having  listened,  the  judges  either  extended  their  hands 
on  the  table  or  put  them  to  their  foreheads.  The  first  move- 
ment meant  acquittal  and  liberation,  the  second  death ;  not 
always  by  the  guillotine  though,  for  the  instrument  was  not 
perfect  as  yet,  and  did  not  work  sufBciently  quickly  to  please 
them.  AU  at  once  the  priest  was  brought  in,  and  a  dead  si- 
lence prevailed.  He  was  not  a  very  old  man,  though  his  hair 
waa  snow-white. 

" '  Who  art  thou  ? '  asked  tho  president. 

"The  prisoner  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  'I 
am  the  Abbe  Fessoneaux,  a  former  tutor  at  the  college  at 
Vienne,  and  the  author  of  the  last  strophe  of  the  Marseillaise,' 
he  said  quietly. 
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"  I  cannot  convey  to  you  the  impression  prodnced  by  those 
simple  words.  The  silence  became  positively  oppressive ;  you 
could  hear  the  people  breathe.  The  president  did  not  say 
another  word ;  the  prieat's  reply  had  apparently  stunned  him 
also :  he  merely  turned  round  to  his  fellow- judges.  Soldiers 
and  eaolers  stood  as  if  turned  into  stone ;  every  eye  was  di- 
rected towards  the  table,  watahing  for  the  movement  of  the 
judges' hands.  Slowly  and  deliberately  they  stretehed  them 
forth,  and  then  a  deafening  cheer  rang  through  the  room. 
The  Abbe  Pesaoneaux  owed  his  life  to  his  strophe,  for, 
though  his  story  was  not  miBstioned  then,  it  was  proved  true 
in  every  particular.  On  their  way  to  Paris  to  be  present  at 
the  taking  of  the  Toileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  Mar- 
eeillais  had  stopped  at  Vienne  to  celebrate  the  F^te  of  the 
Federation,  On  the  eve  of  their  arrival  the  Abbfi  Pessoneaux 
had  composed  the  strophe,  and  but  for  his  seizure  the  author- 
ship would  have  always  remained  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for 
Eouget  de  I'Isle  would  have  never  had  the  honesty  to  ac- 
knowledge it." 

My  tutor  was  right,  and  I  owe  him  this  tardy  apology ;  it 
appears  that,  after  all,  Kouget  de  I'Isle  had  not  the  honesty  to 
acknowledge  openly  his  indebtedness  to  those  who  made  his 
name  immortal,  and  that  his  share  in  the  Marseillaise  amounts 
to  the  first  six  strophes.  He  did  not  write  a  single  note  of 
the  music.  The  latter  was  composed  by  Alexandre  Boucher, 
the  celebrated  violinist,  in  1790,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Ma- 
dame de  Mortaigne,  at  the  request  of  a  colonel  whom  the 
musician  had  never  met  before,  whom  he  never  saw  again. 
The  soldier  was  starting  next  morning  with  his  regiment  for 
Marseilles,  and  pressed  Boucher  to  write  him  a  march  there 
and  then.  Rouget  de  ITsIe,  an  oflScer  of  engineers,  having 
been  imprisoned  in  1791,  for  having  refused  to  take  a  second 
oath  to  tbe  Constitution,  heajd  the  march  from  his  cell,  and, 
at  tbe  instance  of  his  gaoler,  adapted  the  words  of  a  patriotic 
hymn  he  was  then  writing  to  it. 

One  may  fancy  tbe  surprise  of  Alexandre  Boucher,  when 
he  heard  it  sung  everywhere  and  recognized  it  as  his  own 
composition,  though  it  had  been  somewhat  altered  to  suit  the 
words.  But  the  pith  of  the  story  is  to  come,  i  give  it  in 
the  very  words  of  Boucher  himself,  as  he  told  it  to  a  Paris 
journalist  whom.  I  knew  well, 

"A  good  many  years  afterwardsj  I  was  seated  next  to 
Bouget  de  I'Isle  at  a  diuBer-party  in  Paris.     We  had  never 
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Ket  before,  aiid,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  I  waa  rather  in- 
rested  in  the  gentleman,  whom,  with  many  others  at  the 
me  board,  I  complimented  on  his  production ;  only  I  con- 
iijed  myself  to  complimenting  him  on  his  poem. 

" '  You  don't  say  a  word  about  the  music,'  he  replied ; '  and 
yet,  being  a  celebrated  musician,  that  ought  to  interest  you. 
"Do  not  you  like  it?' 

'  Very  much  indeed,'  I  said,  in  a  somewhat  eignifieant 

'Well,  let  me  be  frank  with  you.  The  music  is  not 
mine.  It  was  that  of  a  march  which  came,  Heayen  knows 
■whence,  and  which  they  kept  on  playing  at  Marseilles  during 
the  Terror,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  at  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean. 
I  made  a  few  alterations  necessitated  by  the  words,  and  there 
it  is.' 

"Thereupon,  to  his  great  surprise,  I  hummed  the  march 

I  had  originally  written  it. 

" '  Wonderful  I '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  how  did  you  come  by  it  ? 
lie  asked. 

"  When  I  told  him,  he  threw  himself  round  my  neck.  But 
the  next  moment  he  said — 

"  '  I  am  Tery  sorry,  my  dear  Boucher,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  be  despoiled  for  ever,  do  what  you  will ;  for  your 
music  and  my  words  go  ao  well  together,  that  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  simultaneously  from  the  same  brain,  and  the 
world,  even  if  I  proclaimed  my  indebtedness  to  you,  would 
never  believe  it.' 

" '  Keep  the  loan,'  I  said,  moved,  in  spite  of  myself,  by  his 
candour.  '  Without  your  genius,  my  march  would  be  forgot- 
ten by  now.  You  have  given  it  a  patent  of  nobility.  It  ia 
yours  for  ever.' " 

I  return  to  Louis-Philippe,  who,  at  the  time  of  my  tutor's 
story,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  I  only  knew  from  the 
reports  that  were  brought  home  to  us.  Of  course,  I  saw  him 
several  times  at  a  distance,  at  reviews,  and  on  popular  holi- 
days, and  I  was  surprised  that  a  king  of  whom  every  one 
spoke  so  well  in  private,  who  seemed  to  have  so  much  cause 
for  joy  and  happmess  in  hia  own  family,  should  look  so  care- 
worn and  depressed  in  public.  For,  young  as  I  was,  I  did 
not  fail  to  see  that,  beneath  the  calm  and  smiling  exterior, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  hidden  grief.  But  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  deep  irony  of  his  reply  to  one  of  my  rela- 
tives, a  few  months  before  has  accession  to  the  tkra^Mi-.  "TtftL 
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crown  of  France  is  too  cold  in  winter,  too  warm  ii 
the  ec«ptre  is  too  blunt  as  a  weapon  of  defence  or  attack,  it 
is  too  snort  as  a  stick  to  lean  upon  :  a  good  felt  hat  and  a 
strong  umbrella  are  at  all  times  more  useful."  Above  all,  I 
was  too  young  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  French  where 
their  rulers  were  concerned,  and  though,  at  the  time  of  my 
writing  these  notes,  I  have  lived  for  fifty  yeare  amongst  them, 
I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  a  succinct  jjsychoiogical  ac- 
count of  their  mental  attitude  towards  their  succeeding  re- 
gimes, except  by  borrowing  the  words  of  one  of  their  cleverest 
country-women,  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin;  "When  Mar- 
shal Soult  is  in  the  Opposition,  he  ia  acknowledged  to  have 
won  the  battle  of  Toulouse ;  when  he  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  is  accused  of  having  lost  it."  Since  then  the  Ameri- 
cans have  coined  a  word  for  that  state  of  mind — "cussed- 

Loais-Philippe's  children,  and  especially  bis  sons,  some  of 
whom  I  knew  pei'sonally  before  I  had  my  first  invitation  to 
the  Tuileries,  seemed  to  take  matters  more  cheerfully.  Save 
the  partisans  of  the  elder  branch,  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  them.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  Bonapai-tiets  ad- 
mired their  manly  and  straightforward  bearing.  I  remember 
being  at  Tortoni's  one  afternoon  when  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  and 
his  brother,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  rode  by.  Two  of  my 
neighbours,  unmistakable  Imperialists,  and  old  soldiers  by 
their  looks,  stared  very  hard  at  them ;  then  one  said,  "  Si  le 
petit  au  lieu  de  flier  le  parfait  amour  parlout,  avail  mis  tons 
ses  ceufs  dans  le  m^me  panier,  il  aurait  eu  dea  gi'ande  comme 
cela  et  nous  ne  serions  pas  dans  I'impasse  oti  noiis  sommes." 

"Mon  cher,"  replied  the  other,  "des  grands  comme  cela 
ne  se  font  qu'a  loiair,  pas  entre  deux  campagnes."  * 

The  admiration  of  these  two  veterans  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied :  they  were  very  handsome  young  men,  the  sons  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  notably  the  two  eWer  ones,  though  the  Duo 
d'Orl^ans  was  somewhat  more  delicate-looking  than  his 
brother,  De  Nemours.  The  boys  had  all  been  brought  up 
very  sensibly,  perhaps  somewhat  too  strict  for  their  position. 
They  all  went  to  a  public  school,  to  the  College  Henri  IV., 


•  It  reminds  one  of  tlio  amwet  of  the  younifBr  Dumns  to  a  ge. 
wife  hod  been  notorioun  for  her  con,jusr4it  fuithleBiinoM,  oiid  w  lios. 
weaklings.    "  Ah,  MoqsIku"  -._-.— ji 
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and  I  remember  well,  about  the  year  '33,  when  I  had  occasion 
of  a  morning  to  cross  the  Pont-Keuf,  where  there  were  still 
stalls  and  all  sorts  of  booths,  seeing  the  blue-and-yellow  car- 
riage with  the  royal  livery.  It  contained  the  Dues  d'Aumale 
and  de  Montpensier,  who  had  not  finished  their  studies  at 
that  time. 

Bnt  though  strictly  brouglit  up,  they  were  by  no  means 
milksops,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call 
"  mother's  babies : "  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  never  known 
how  they  managed  it,  but  at  night,  when  they  were  supposed 
to  be  at  home,  if  not  in  bed,  they  were  to  be  met  with  at  all 
kinds  of  public  places,  notably  at  the  smaller  theatres,  such 
as  the  Vaudeville,  the  Varifit^s,  and  the  Palais-Royal,  one  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  was  a  goodly  distance  from  the  Tuileries. 
It  was  always  understood  that  the  King  knew  nothing  about 
these  little  ^capades,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this :  I  fancy 

he  connived  at   them ;   because,  when   Lord told  him 

casuallv  one  day  that  hu  had  met  his  sons  the  night  before, 
Louis-t*bilippe  seemed  not  in  the  least  surprised,  he  only 
anxiously  asked,  "  Where?" 

"  At  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  your  majesty." 

The  king  seemed  relieved.  "  That's  all  right,"  he  stud, 
laughing.  "  As  long  as  they  do  not  go  into  places  where  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with  Guizot,  I  don't  mind;  for  if  he  saw 
them  out  in  the  evening,  it  might  cost  me  my  throne.  Gui- 
zot  is  so  terribly  respectable.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  mistake 
either  about  hia  nationality  or  about  his  respectabiHty ;  they 
are  badly  matched." 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  though  Louie- Philippe  admired  and  re- 
spected Guizot,  he  failed  to  understand  him.  To  the  most 
respectable  of  modem  kings — not  even  Charles  I,  and  William 
III.  excepted — if  by  respectability  we  mean  an  unblemished 
piivate  life — Guizot's  respectability  was  an  enigma.  The  man 
who,  in  spite  of  his  advice  to  others,  "  Enricbissez  voas,  en- 
richissez  vous,"  was  as  poor  at  the  end  of  his  ministerial 
career  as  at  the  beginning,  must  have  necessarily  been  a  puz- 
zle to  a  sovereign  who,  with  a  civil  list  of  £750,000,  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  haunted  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  harass  hia  friends  and  counsellors  with  his  apprehen- 
sions. "  My  dear  minister,"  he  said  one  day  to  Giiizot,  after 
he  had  recited  a  long  list  of  his  domestic  charges — "  My  dear 
minister,  I  am  telling  yon  that  my  children  will  be  wautin?. 
for  bread,"    The  recollection  of  hU  (oiovct  mSsnT-j  xj.-^\aia'«»i 
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frequently  before  liim  like  a  horrible  niglitmare,  and  made 
him  the  firat  bourgeois  instead  of  the  first  gentilhomme  of 
the  kingdom,  aa  his  predeceaaora  bad  been.  \Vben  a  tradea- 
man  drops  a  shilling  and  does  not  stoop  to  piok  it  up,  his 
neglect  becomes  almost  culpable  improvidence ;  when  a  prince 
dropa  a  sovereign  and  looks  for  ic,  the  deed  may  be  justly 
qualified  as  mean.  The  hitmotifot  Louis- Philippe's  conver- 
sation, witty  and  charming  as  it  was,  pai'took  of  the  avari- 
cioua  apirit  of  a  Thomas  Guy  and  a  John  Overs  rather  than 
of  that  of  the  great  adventurer  John  Law.  The  chinking  of 
the  money-baga  is  audible  through  both,  but  in  the  one  case 
the  orchestration  is  strident,  disagreeable,  depressing;  in  the 
other,  it  ia  generoua,  overdowing  with  noble  impulses,  and 
cheering.  I  recollect  that  daring  my  st-ay  at  Trfiport  and 
En,  in  1843,  when  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  visit  to  Louis- 
Philippe,  the  following  story  was  told  to  me.     Lord and 

I  were  quartered  in  a  Httle  hostelry  on  the  Place  du  Chdteau. 

One  morning  Lord came  home  laughing  till  he  could 

laugh  no  longer.  "  What  do  you  think  the  King  has  done 
now  ?  "  he  asked.  I  professed  my  inability  to  guess.  '■'  About 
an  hour  ago,  he  and  Queen  Victoria  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, when,  with  true  French  politeness,  he  offered  iier  a 
peach.  The  Queen  seemed  rather  embarrassed  how  to  skin 
It,  when  Louis- Philippe  took  a  large  clasp-knife  from  hia 
pocket.  '  When  a  man  has  been  a  poor  devil  like  myaelf, 
obliged  to  live  upon  forty  sous  a  day,  he  always  carries  a 
knife.  I  might  have  dispensed  with  it  for  the  last  few  years; 
still,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  habit — one  does  not  know  what 
may  happen,'  he  said.  Of  course,  the  tears  stood  in  the  Queen's 
eyes.  He  really  ought  to  know  better  than  to  obtrude  his 
money  worries  upon  every  one." 

I  must  confess  that  I  waa  not  as  much  Borprised  as  my 
interlocutor,  who,  however,  had  known  Lonis-Philippe  much 
longer  than  L  Not  his  worst  enemies  could  have  accused  the 
son  of  Philippe  Egalite  of  being  a  coward :  the  bulletins  of 
Valmy,  Jemmappes,  and  Ncerwmden  would  have  proved  the 
contrary.  But  the  contempt  of  physical  danger  on  the  battle- 
field does  not  necessarily  constitute  heroism  in  the  most  ele- 
vated sense  of  the  term,  although  the  world  in  general  fre- 
quently accepts  it  as  such.  A  man  can  die  but  once,  and  the 
semi- positivism,  semi- Vol taireanism  of  Louis- Philippe  had 
undoubtedly  steeled  him  against  the  fear  of  death.  His  re- 
ligion, throughout  life,  was  not  even  skin-deep;  and  when 
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he  accepted  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  on  hia  death-bed,  he 
only  did  so  in  deference  to  his  wife.  "  Ma  femme,  ea-tu  con- 
tente  de  moi  ?  "  were  his  words  the  moment  the  priesta  were 
gone. 

Nevertheieas,  he  was  too  good  a  liusband  to  grieve  his 
wife,  who  was  deeply  religious,  by  any  needless  display  of 
unbelief.  He  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find 
an  excuse  for  staying  away  from  church.  He,  as  well  as  the 
female  members  of  hia  family,  were  very  fond  of  music; 
and  Adam,  the  composer,  was  frequently  invited  to  come  and 
play  for  them  in  the  private  apartments.  In  fact,  after  his 
abdication,  he  seriously  intended  to  write,  in  conjunction 
with  Scribe,  the  libretto  of  an  opera  on  an  English  historical 
subject,  the  music  of  which  should  be  composed  by  Halevy. 
The  composer  of  "  La  Juive  "  and  the  author  of  "  Les  Huge- 
nots "  came  over  once  to  consult  with  the  King,  whose  death, 
a  few  months  later,  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

On  the  occasion  of  Adam's  visits  the  princesses  worked 
at  their  embroidery,  while  the  King  often  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  performer.  Just  about  that  period  the  chamber  organ 
was  introduced,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Adam,  one 
was  ordered  for  the  Tuileries.  The  first  time  Louis- Philippe 
beai-d  it  played  he  was  delighted:  "  This  will  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  our  rural  congregations,"  he  said,  "There  must  be 
a  great  many  people  who,  like  myself,  stay  away  from  church 
on  account  of  their  objection  to  that  horrible  instrument,  the 
serpent.     Is  it  not  so,  my  wife?" 

The  ideal  purpose  of  life,  if  ever  he  possessed  it,  had  beea 
crushed  out  of  him- — first,  by  his  governess,  Madame  de  Gen-- 
lis ;  secondly,  by  the  dire  poverty  he  suffered  during  his  ex- 
ile: and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, France  wanted  at  that  moment  an  ideal  ruler,  not  the 
rational  father  of  a  large  family  who  looked  upon  his  mon- 
archy as  a  suitable  means  of  providing  for  them.  He  was  an 
usurper  witbout  the  daring,  the  grandeur,  the  lawlessness  of 
the  usurper.  The  lesson  of  Napoleon  L's  method  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  htm,  as  the  lesson  of  Napoleon  IIL's  has 
been  thrown  away  upon  bis  grandson.  When  I  said  France, 
I  made  a  mistake, — I  should  have  said  Paris;  for  since  1789 
there  was  no  longer  a  King  of  France,  there  was  only  a  King 
of  Paris,  Such  a  thing  as  a  Manchester  movement,  as  a 
Manchester  school  of  politics,  would  have  been  and  ia  etJB. 
an  impossibility  in  France. 
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And,  unfortunately,  Paris,  which  had  applauded  the  gl** 
rious  mise-en-scene  of  the  First  Empire,  which  had  evetf*! 
looked  on  approvingly  at  aome  of  the  pomp  and  state  o 
Louis  SVIII.  and  Cuarles  X.,  jeered  at  Louis-Philippe  and 
hia  court  with  its  ridiculous  gatherings  of  tailors,  drapers, 
and  bootmakers,  "  cca  gardes  nationaux  d'un  pays  oii  il  n'y  a 
plua  rjen  de  national  k  gai'der,"  and  their  pretentious  spousea 
"qui,"  according  to  the  Duchesse  de  la  TrSmoTlle,  "ont  plui 
de  chemises  que  nos  aieules  avaieut  des  rohea."  *  She  am' 
the  Princesse  Bagration  were  the  only  female  represents 
tives  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  who  attended  these  gath- 
erings ;  for  the  Countess  Lc  Hon,  of  whom  I  may  have  0( 
aion  to  speak  again,  and  who  was  the  only  other  womai 
these  receptions  that  could  lay  claim  to  any  distinction,  ■ 
by  no  means  an  aristocrat.  And  he  it  rememhered  that  in, 
those  days  ridicule  bad  still  the  power  to  kill.  _ 

Nor  was  the  weapon  wielded  exclusively  by  the  aria*! 
toeracy;  the  lower  classes  coald  be  just  as  satirical  against* 
the  new  court  element.  I  was  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  on  ' 
that  first  Sunday  in  June,  1837,  when  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ana 
made  her  entree  into  Paris.  The  weather  was  magnificent, 
and  the  set  scene — as  distinguished  from  some  of  tne  prop- 
erties, to  use  a  theatrical  expression— in  keeping  with  the 
weather.  The  crowd  itself  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  as  it 
stood  in  serried  maases  behind  the  National  Guards  and  the 
regular  infantry  lining  the  route  of  the  procession  from  the 
Arc  de  Triomnhe  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chdtcau.  All  at 
once  an  outrider  passes,  covered  with  dust,  and  the  crowd 
presses  forward  to  get  a  better  view.  A  woman  of  the  people, 
in  her  nice  white  cap,  comes  into  somewhat  violent  contact 
with  an  elegantly  dressed  elderly  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
danghter.  The  woman,  instead  of  apologizing,  says  aloud 
that  she  wishes  to  see  the  princess :  "  You  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  at  court,  mesdames,"  she  adds.  The 
elegant  lady  vouchsafes  no  reply,  but  turns  to  her  daughter : 
"The  good  woman,"  says  the  latter,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
dera, "  IS  evidently  not  aware  that  she  has  got  a  much  greater 

•  She  hud  imconadouRly  Sorrowfld  tho  words  IVom  the  Duchesfe  dc  CoiBlia, 


■who,  under 
Uaubriand,  "  Cela  ser 
n'avioES  que  deux  chai 

demoiseUes 


i  few  ycaiH  berore,  Haid  U 
■  Is  purvenuB ;  nous  nutrea,  fenimca 
LuicB ;  on  le«  renouvclait  qunnd  ellee  (t 
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chance  of  going  to  that  court  than  we  have.  She  J 
got  to  marry  some  grocer  or  other  tradesman,  and  sh 
considered  a  graniJe  dame  at  once."  Then  tlie  procession 
passes — first  the  National  Guards  on  horseback,  then  the 
King  and  II.  de  Montalivet,  followed  by  Princesso  HeiSiie, 
with  her  young  husband  riding  hy  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
So  far  so  good  :  the  first  three  or  four  carriages  were  more 
or  less  handsome,  hut  Hearen  jave  us  from  the  rest,  as  well 
as  from  their  occupants !  They  positively  looked  like  sonia 
of  those  ward  robe- dealers  so  admirably  described  hy  Bal- 
c. 

When  all  is  over,  the  woman  of  the  people  tnma  to  the 

Bgant  lady :  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  madame ;  it  waa  really  not 

,   worth  while  hurting  you.     If  these  are  grandes  dames,  I  pre- 

.  fer  lespeiiles  whom  I  see  in  my  neighbourhood ,  the  Kua 

I  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette.     Comme  elles  fitaient  attifees !  " — 

Amlice,  "  What  a  lot  of  frumps  they  looked  ! " 

In  fact,  Louis- Philippe  and  his  queen  sinned  moat  griev- 
oualy  by  overlooking  the  craving  of  the  Parisians  for  pomp 
and  display.  No  one  was  better  aware  of  this  than  his  chil- 
dren, notably  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Princess  Clementine,"  and 
the  Due  de  Nemours.  They  called  him  familiarly  "  le  p^re." 
"II  est  trop  pSre,"  said  the  princess  in  private;  "il  fait  con- 
currence an  P^re  Eternel."  She  waa  a  very  clever  girl — per- 
haps a  great  deal  cleverer  than  any  of  her  brothers,  the  Solon 
of  the  femily,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  included — but  very  fond 
of  mischief  and  practical  joking.  She  fonnd  her  match, 
though,  in  her  brother,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  son  of 
Louis- Philippe  i^f  whom  France  heard  most  and  saw  least, 
for  he  was  a  sailor.  One  day,  his  sister  asked  him  to  bring 
her  a  complete  dress  of  a  Ked-Skin  chieftain's  wife.  His 
absence  was  shorter  than  usual,  and,  a  few  days  before  hia 
return,  he  told  her  in  a  letter  that  he  had  the  costume  she 
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The  mother  of  Prince  fenliniuid  of  Saso-Cohui^,  the  prasent  roler  of  Bul- 
i.  Sho  waa  a  partieulnr  fuviiuriU  of  Queen  Victuria,  aiid  Louis-Pltilippe 
lolf  not  only  ciiisidered  her  the  olevemit  of  his  Chroa  daui^hteni,  but  tho 
likely  sucaeBHor  to  hU  Bltitcr  Adeludo,  09  hiK  prlvutc  ulviaer.  Thut  the 
estiiaau  of  her  abilities  wua  by  no  meacA  exiifCgomtod,  Babaequent  eveota  havs 
proved.  The  Inac  time  I  mw  the  princeaa  wis  nt  tho  frardeu  party  ut  Shoon- 
Ilouse,  on  the  oooHman  of  the  silver  weddinir  of  the  Count  and  CountesB  de 
Paris.  I  did  cot  remember  her  fbr  the  momeot.  for  a  acore  of  yean  had  mnda 
■  difference.  I  naked  an  Austrian  attach^  who  ahu  wai.  The  annwer  came 
pat,  "Aleiander  lll.'a  nightmare,  Praoois-Josepli'a  bogy,  anil  BiHiiiarck'e  Bleep- 
ing draught;  one  of  the  three  clever  women  in  Eurofiu;  Bulgsituii'i  w'    "" 
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wanted.  "  Here,  Clemoutine,  this  is  for  you,"  he  said,  at  hie 
arrival,  putting  a  string  of  glass  beads  on  the  table. 

"Very  pretty,"  said  Clementine,  "  but  yon  promised  me 
a  complete  dress." 

"  This  13  the  complete  dress.  I  never  saw  them  wear  any 
other." 

I  did  not  see  the  Prince  de  Joinville  very  often,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  in  all ;  once  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Princess  Franijoise  de  Bourbon,  the  daughter  of 
Dora  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil,  and  sister  of  the  present  emperor, 
when  the  prince  brought  his  young  bride  to  Paris.  lie  was 
a  clever  draughtsman  and  capital  caricaturist;  hut  if  the 
firet  of  these  talents  proved  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  to 
his  parents,  the  second  frequently  inspired  them  with  terror, 
especially  his  father,  who  never  knew  which  of  hia  ministers 
might  become  the  next  butt  for  his  third  son's  pencil,  I 
have  seen  innumerable  sketches,  ostensibly  done  to  delight 
his  young  wife  and  brothers,  which,  had  they  been  published, 
would  have  been  much  more  telling  against  his  father's  pic- 
torial satirists  tlmn  anything  they  produced  against  the  sov- 
ereign. For  in  those  days,  whatever  wisdom  or  caution  they 
may  have  learnt  afterwards,  the  sons  of  Louis-Philippe  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  sit  down  tamely  under  the  insults 
levelled  at  the  head  of  their  house.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Louis-Philippe's  children  had  graphic  talents  of  no  mean 
order.  The  trait  came  to  them  from  their  mother,  who  was 
a  very  snccessful  pupil  of  Angelica  Kauffman.  Princease 
Marie,  who  died  so  young,  executed  a  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  which  was  considered  by  competent  judges,  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the  artist's  birth,  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work  indeed.  I  never  saw  it,  so  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  have  seen  some  miniatures  by  the  Due  de  Kemours, 
which  might  fairly  rank  with  performances  by  the  best  mas- 
ters of  that  art,  short  of  genius. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  nevertheless  admitted  fact  that  the 
world  has  never  done  justice  to  the  second  son  of  Lonis- 
Philippe.  He  was  not  half  as  great  a  favourite  with  the 
Parisians  as  his  elder  brother,  although  in  virtue  of  hia  re- 
markable likeness  to  Henri  IV.,  whom  the  Parisians  still 
worship — probably  because  he  is  dead, — he  ought  to  have 
commanded  their  sympathies.  This  lukewarmneas  towards 
the  Due  de  Nemours  has  generally  been  ascribed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Orleanist  dynasty  to  his  somewhat  reticent  dis- 
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riBition,  which  by  many  people  was  mistaken  for  hauteur. 
rather  fancy  it  was  because  he  was  Buspected  of  being  bia 
fiither'B  adviser,  and,  what  was  worse,  his  father's  adviser  in 
a  reactionary  sense.  He  was  accused  of  being  an  anii-par- 
liamentarian,  and  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  refute  the 
charge,  probably  because  be  was  too  honest  to  tell  a  lie."  I 
m.et  the  Duo  de  Kemonrs  for  the  first  time  in  the  studio  of 
a  puinter,  Engine  Lami,  just  as  I  met  his  elder  brother  ia 
that  of  Decamps.  In  fact,  all  these  young  princes  were  sin-  I 
cere  admirers  and  patrons  of  art,  and,  if  they  had  had  their  \ 
will,  the  soirees  at  the  Tuiieriea  would  have  been  graced 
by  the  presence  of  artists  more  frequently  than  they  were ; 
but,  preposterous  and  scarcely  credible  aa  it  may  seem,  the 
bonrgeoisie  looked  upon  this  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
king's  sons  with  artists,  literary  men, and  the  like,  as  so  much 
condescension,  if  not  worse,  of  which  they,  the  bourgeoisie, 
would  not  be  guilty  if  they  could  help  it.  It  behoves  me, 
however,  to  be  careful  in  this  instance,  for  the  English 
aristocracy  at  home  was  not  much  more  liberal  in  those 
days. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  one  in  the  Due  de  Nemours 
was  the  vast  extent  of  his  genera!  information  and  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  memory,  Eugene  Lami  had  juet  returned 
from  London,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  had 
come  in  contact  with  some  members  of  the  oldest  farailioa. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  name  sufficed  as  the  introduction 
to  the  general  and  anecdotal  history  of  such  a  family,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  best  official  at  Herald's  College  could 
have  dissected  a  pedigree  as  did  the  Due  de  Kemours.  Eu- 
gene Lami  was  at  that  time  engaged  upon  designing  some 
new  uniforms  for  the  army,  many  of  which  disappeared  only 
after  the  war  of  1870.  He  lived  in  the  Rue  des  Marais,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  subsequently  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  and  in  the  same  house 
with  two  men  whose  names  have  become  immortal,  Honor6 
de  Balzac  and  Paul  Delaroche.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
both,  but  I  did  not  mention  the  incident  that  led  to  the 

•  Thara  wn»  t,  Bimilar  divergeneE  of  dynnntie  opinion  during  lie  Seoonit 
Eniplro  botwopn  tha  Bovereian  and  those  placed  very  nenr  him  on  the  Ihroaa. 
Whon  Alphanse  Uuudet  come  to  Puis  to  make  a.  tmins  In  literature,  tbe  Dae 
do  Momy  offered  hini  a  poBilion  aa  nBCreinry.  "Befora  1  sceept  it,  monsieur  In 
due.  I  had  better  tell  you  that  I  am  a  La^timl»t,"  replied  the  future  novelist. 
"  Dont  let  that  troobLa  jou,"  laughed  Da  Morny ;"  no  am  1  to  a  peWrnii.  t-tasi^ 
and  tliu  Emprega  in  even  more  of  n  LagiUkuia^UittuVwu?— t\)\v™_ 
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painter's  acquaiDtanoe  with  ths  novelist,  au  iDcident  so  ut- 
terly fanciful  that  the  boldest  farce-writer  would  think  twice 
before  utilizing  it  in  a  play.  It  was  told  to  me  by  Latni  him- 
Belf.  One  morning,  as  he  and  Paul  Uelaroche  were  working, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  stout  individual,  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  monastic  garb,  appeared  on  the  threshold.  Dela- 
roche  remembered  that  he  had  met  him  on  the  staircase,  but 
neither  knew  who  he  was,  albeit  that  Balzac's  fame  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  them.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  vis- 
itor, "I  am  Honor6  Balzac,  a  neighbour  and  a  confrere  to 
boot.  My  chattels  are  about  to  be  seized,  and  I  would  ask 
you  to  save  a  remnant  of  my  library." 

Of  course,  the  request  was  granted.  The  booka  were 
stowed  away  behind  the  pictures;  and,  after  thiit,  Balzac 
often  dropped  in  to  have  a  chat  with  them,  but  neither  De!a- 
roche  nor  Lami,  the  latter  least  of  all,  ever  conceived  a  sin- 
cere liking  for  the  great  novelist.  Their  characters  were 
altogether  dissimilar.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  men  whose 
names  have  become  household  words  among  the  refined,  the 
educated,  and  the  art-loving  all  the  world  over ;  I  have  seen 
Ihem  at  the  commencement,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  zenith 
of  their  career;  I  have  seen  none  more  indifferent  to  the 
material  benefits  of  their  art  than  Eugene  Lami  and  Paul 
Delaroche,  not  even  Eugene  Delacroix  and  Decamps.  Balzac 
was  the  very  reverse.  To  make  a  fortune  was  the  sole  am- 
bition of  his  life. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Loois-Philippe'a  sons,  I 
have  said  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  essentially  the  grand 
seigneur  of  the  family;  truth  compels  me  to  add,  however, 
that  there  was  a  certain  want  of  pliability  abont  him  which 
his  social  inferiors  could  not  have  relished.  It  was  Henri 
IV.  minna  the  bonhomie,  also  perhaps  minus  that  indiscrimi- 
nate galanterie  which  endeared  Ravaillac's  victim  to  all 
classes,  even  when  bo  was  no  longer  young.  In  the  days  of 
which  I  am  treating  just  now,  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  very 
young.  As  for  his  courage,  it  was  simply  above  suspicion ; 
albeit  that  it  was  called  in  question  after  the  revolution  of 
'48,  to  bis  father's  intense  sorrow.  No  after-dinner  encomi- 
um was  ever  as  absolutely  true  as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  last  King  of  France,  when  he 
described  them  as  respectively  brave  and  chaste.  Neverthe- 
less, had  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  his  brothers  been  a  thou- 
aand   times  as  brave  as  they  were,  party  spirit,  than  which 
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^M  tbere  is  nothing  more  contemptible  in  France,  would  have  ^| 

^^  found  the  opportunity  of  denying  that  bravery.  ^H 

V        If  these  notes  are  ever  published,  Englishmen  will  smile  ^H 
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at  what  I  am  about  to  write  now,  unless  their  disgust  takes 
another  form  of  expression.  The  exploits  of  the  Cue  d'Au- 
male  in  Algeria  are  quoted  by  independent  military  authori- 
ties as  so  many  separate  deeds  of  signal  heroism.  They 
belong  to  history,  and  not  a  single  historian  has  endeavoured 
to  impair  their  value.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Opposi- 
tion journals  of  those  days  spoke  of  them  with  ill-disguised 
contempt  aa  mere  akirmiahea  with  a  lot  of  aemi-aavages  f 
And,  during  the  Second  Republic,  many  of  these  papers  re- 
tamed  to  the  charge  because  the  Due  d'Aurnale,  oeing  the 
cmnatitutionally-minded  aoa  of  a  con  a  tituti  on  ally-minded 
king,  resigned  the  command  of  his  army  instead  of  bringing 
it  to  Prance  to  coerce  a  nation  into  retaining  a  ruler  whom, 
ostensibly  at  least,  she  had  voluntarily  accepted,  and  whom, 
therefore,  she  was  as  free  to  reject. 

In  connection  with  these  Algerian  campaigns  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  I  had  a  story  told  to  me  by  his  brofcer,  De  Mont- 
penaier,  which  becomes  particularly  interesting  nowadays, 
when  spiritualism  or  spiritism  ia  so  much  discussed.  He  had 
it  from  two  unimpeachable -sources,  namely,  from  his  brother 
D'Aumale  and  from  General  Cousin-Montauban,  afterwards 
Comte  de  Palikao,  the  same  who  was  so  terribly  afraid,  after 
the  expedition  in  China,  that  the  emperor  would  create  him 
Comte  de  Pekin,  and  who  sent  an  aide-de-camp  in  advance 
to  beg  the  sovereign  not  to  do  so.* 

It  was  to  General  Montauban  that  Abdel-Kader  surren- 
dered after  the  battles  of  Isly  and  Dj'emma-Gazhouat.  It 
was  in  the  latter  engagement  that  a  Captain  de  G^reaux  fell, 
and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  his  family  they 
seemed  almost  prepared  for  it.  It  transpired  that,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  engagement,  and  at  the  very  hour  in  which 
Captain  de  Gfireaux  was  struck  down,  his  sister,  a  young  and 
handsome  but  very  impressionable  girl,  started  all  of  a  sudden 
from  her  chair,  exclaiming  that  she  had  seen  her  brother, 
surrounded  by  Arabs,  who  were  felling  him  to  tJie  ground. 
Then  she  dropped  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  swoon. 

A  few  years  elapsed,  when  General  Montauban,  who  had 
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become  the  military  Governor  of  the  province  of  Oran,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  De  Gereaux  family,  requesting  him 
to  make  some  further  inquiries  i-espectiog  the  particulars  of 
the  captain's  death.  The  letter  was  writteu  at  the  urgent 
praver  of  Mdlle.  de  Gereaux,  who  had  never  ceased  to  think 
and  apeak  of  her  brother,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  a  month 
or  BO  before  the  despatch  of  the  petition,  had  risen  again 
from  her  chair,  though  in  a  more  composed  manner  ttian 
before,  insisting  that  she  had  once  more  seen  her  brother. 
This  time  he  was  dressed  in  the  native  garb,  he  seemed  veiy 

Eoor,  and  was  delving  the  soil.  These  visiona  recurred  at 
[^uent  intervals,  to  the  intense  distress  of  the  family,  who 
could  not  but  ascribe  them  to  the  overstrung  imagination  of 
Mdlle.  de  GSreaux.  A  little  while  after,  she  maintained 
having  seen  her  brother  in  a  whit*  robe  and  turban,  and  in- 
toning hymns  that  sounded  to  her  like  Arabic.  8he  implored 
her  parents  to  institute  inquiries,  and  General  Montauban 
was  communicated  with  to  that  effect  He  did  all  he  could ; 
the  country  was  at  peace,  and,  after  a  few  months,  tidings 
came  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  held  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  Morocco  frontier,  who  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  had  entirely  lost  his  reason,  hut  tliat,  previous  to 
that  calamity,  be  had  been  converted  to  Islamism.  His 
mental  derangement  being  altogether  harmless,  he  was  an 
attendant  at  tlie  Mosque.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  infor- 
mation had  been  greatly  embellished  in  having  passed  through 
so  many  channels,  nor  was  it  of  so  definite  a  character  as  I 
have  noted  it  down,  hut  that  was  the  gist  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  Montauban  had  been  transferred  to  another 
command,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  after  his  successor's  arrival 
the  inquiry  was  allowed  to  fall  in  abeyance.  When  it  was 
finally  resumed,  the  French  prisoner  had  died,  but,  from  a 
document  written  in  his  native  language  found  upon  him  and 
brought  to  Oran,  there  remained  little  doubt  that  he  was 
Captain  de  GSreaux. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Due  d'Anmale,  who,  curi- 
onsly  enough,  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  outside 
world  in  general  than  any  of  his  other  brethren — an  influence 
due  probabl^v  *<>  bis  enormous  wealth  rather  than  to  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  though  the  latter  may,  to  some  people,  have 
seemed  remarkable.  I  met  him  but  seldom  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  the  preux  cheva- 
lier, according  to  the  French  notion  of  the  modern  Bayard 
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— that  ia,  handsome,  brave  to  a  fault,  irresistibly  fascinating 
with  women,  good-natured  in  his  way,  and,  above  all,  very 
witty.  It  was  he  who,  after  the  confiscation  of  the  d'OrlSans' 
property  by  Napoleon  III.,  replied  to  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Turin,  who  inquired  after  his  health,  "I  am  all  right;  ■ 
health  ia  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be  confiscated," 
Nevertheless,  upon  closer  acquaintance,  I  failed  to  see  the 
justifJ^ng  calise  for  the  preference  manifested  by  public 
opinion,  and,  upon  more  miunte  inquiry,  I  found  that  a 
great  many  people  shared  my  views.  I  am  at  this  moment 
convinced  that,  but  for  his  having  been  the  heir  of  that  ill- 
fated  Prince  de  CondS,  and  consequently  the  real  defender 
in  the  various  suits  resulting  from  the  assassination  of  that 
prince  by  Madame  de  FeuchSres,  he  would  have  been  in  no 
way  distinguished  socially  from  the  rest  of  the  D'Orl^ans. 

The  popularity  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  Due  d'Orleane, 
WBiB,  on  the  contrary,  due  directly  to  the  man  himself.  As 
far  as  one  can  judge  of  him,  he  vpas  the  reverse  of  Charles  IL, 
ia  that  he  never  said  a  wise  thing  and  never  did  a  foolish 
one.  He  was  probably  not  haJf  so  clever  as  his  father,  nor, 
brave  as  he  may  have  been,  would  he  have  ever  made  so  dash- 
ing a  soldier  as  his  brother  D'Aumale,  or  so  rollicking  a  sailor 
as  his  brother  De  Joiiiville,  He  did  not  pretend  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  brother  De  Nemours,  nor  to  the  mystio  tendei 
of  his  youngest  sister,  nor  to  the  sprightly  wit  of  Princesse 
Clementine,  and  yet  withal  he  understood  the  French  nation 
better  than  any  of  them.  Even  his  prennptial  escapades,  se- 
crets to  no  one,  were  those  of  the  grand  seigneur,  though  by 
no  means  atfichees;  they  endeared  him  to  the  majority  of  the 
people.  "  Chacun  colon-ise  A  sa  faoon,"  was  the  lenient  ver- 
dict on  his  admiration  for  Jenny  Colon,  at  a  moment  when 
colonization  in  Algeria  was  the  topic  of  the  daj.  On  the 
whole  he  liked  artists  better,  perhaps,  than  art  itself,  yet  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  buying  masterpieces  as  far  as  hia 
means  would  allow  him.  Though  still  young,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirties,  I  was  already  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
studios  of  the  great  French  painters,  and  it  was  in  that  of 
Decamps'  that  I  became  alive  to  iiis  character  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  talking  to  the  great  painter  when  the  duke  came 
in.  We  had  met  before,  and  shook  hands,  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  do  by  hia  father  when  he  met  with  an  Englishman. 
But  I  could  not  make  out  why  he  was  carrying  a  pair  of  troo- 
Bsra  over  his  arm.    After  we  had  been  c\ia\.\;\vv^\iOT  ^ws.^.-" 
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minutes,  I  wondering  all  the  while  what  he  was  going  to  do 
witli  the  nether  garment,  he  caught  one  of  my  Bide  glances, 
and  burst  out  lauding.  "I  forgot,"  he  said;  "  liere,  Decamps, 
here  are  your  breeches."  Then  he  turned  to  me  to  explain. 
''  I  always  bring  them  up  with  me  when  I  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  concierge  is  very  old,  and  it  saves  her  trudging  up 
four  flights  of  stairs."  The  fact  was,  that  the  concierge,  be- 
fore she  knew  who  he  was,  had  once  asked  him  to  take  up 
the  painter's  clothes  and  boots.  From  that  day  forth  ha 
never  failed  to  ask  for  them  when  passing  her  lodge. 

I  can  but  repeat,  the  Due  d'0rl6ans  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  I  have  known,  I  always  couple  him  in  my 
mind  with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  Aiesaodre  Dumas  the 
elder.  I  knew  the  English  statesman  almost  as  well  during 
part  of  my  life  as  the  French  novelist.  Though  intellectu- 
ally wide  apart  from  them,  the  dnke  had  one,  if  not  two  traits 
in  common  with  both;  his  utter  contempt  for  money  affairs 
and  the  personal  charm  he  wielded.     I  doubt  whether  this 

fiersonal  charm  in  the  other  two  men  was  due  to  their  intel- 
Bctual  attainments;  with  the  Due  d'Orleans  it  was  certainly 
not  the  case.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  said  anything  worth  remem- 
bering; in  fact,  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  very  modest 
scholarship,  and  his  inability  either  to  remember  the  epi- 
grams of  others  or  to  condense  his  thoughts  into  one  of  hia 
own.  "  I  should  not  like  to  admit  as  much  to  my  father, 
who,  it  appears,  is  a  very  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,"  he 
said — "  that  is,  if  I  am  to  believe  my  brothers,  De  Nemours 
and  D'Aiimale,  who  ought  to  know ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
prizes  they  took  at  college,  I  teiieve  they  are  very  clever.  Ah, 
you  may  well  look  surprised  at  my  saying,  'notwithstanding 
the  prizes  they  took,'  because  I  took  ever  so  many,  although, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  construe  a  Greek  sentence,  and 
scarcely  a  Latin  one.  I  have  paid  very  handsomely,  however, 
for  my  ignorance."  And  then  he  told  us  an  amnsing  story 
of  his  having  had  to  invent  a  secretaryship  to  the  duchess  for 
an  old  schoolfellow.  "Yon  see,  he  came  upon  me  unawares 
with  a  slip  of  paper  I  had  written  him  while  at  college,  ask- 
ing him  to  explain  to  me  a  Greek  passage.  There  was  no 
denying  it,  I  had  signed  it.  What  is  worse  still,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  translate  and  to  reply  to  the  duchess's  German  cor- 
respondence, and,  when  I  gare  him  the  appointment,  he  did 
not  know  a  single  word  of  Schiller's  language,  so  I  had  to 
a  (Jerman  tutor  and  him  too." 
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I  have  said  that  the  Due  d'OrUanswas  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent with  regard  to  money,  hnt  he  would  not  be  fleeced  with 
impunity.  What  he  disliked  more  tban  anything  else,  wiis 
the  greed  of  the  shop-keeping  bourgeois.  One  day,  while 
travelling  iu  Lorraine,  he  stopped  at  the  posting-house  to 
have  his  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  eggs,  a  few 
s  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Just  before 
eeding  on  his  journey,  his  valet  came  to  tell  him  that 
mine  host  wanted  to  charge  him  two  hundred  francs  for  the 
repast.  Tbe  duke  merely  sent  for  the  mayor,  handed  him  a 
thousand-franc  note,  gave  him  the  particulars  of  his  bill  of 
fare,  told  him  to  pay  the  laiidloi'd  according  to  the  tariff,  and 
to  distribute  the  remainder  of  the  money  among  the  poor. 
It  is  more  tban  probable  that  mine  host  was  among  the  first, 
in  '48,  to  hail  the  republic :  princes  and  kings,  according  to 
him,  were  made  to  be  fleeced  ;  if  they  objected,  what  was  the 
good  of  having  a  monarchy '? 

The  popular  idol  in  France  must  distribute  largesse,  and 
distribute  it  individually,  or  be  profitable  in  some  other  way. 
Greed,  personal  interest,  underlies  most  of  the  political  strife 
in  France,  During  one  of  the  riots,  so  common  in  the  reign 
of  Louis- Philippe,  Mimi-Lepreuil,  a  well-known  clever  pick- 

?ocket,  was  snouting  with  all  hia  might,  "Vive  Louis- 
hilippe  !  d  has  la  B^publique !  "  Asa  rule,  gentlemen  of  his 
profession  are  found  on  the  plebeian  side,  and  one  of  the 
Buperintendents  of  police  on  duty,  who  had  closely  watched 
him,  inquired  into  the  reason  of  his  apostasy.  "  I  am  sick  of 
your  Republicans,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  come  here  morning 
after  morning  " — it  happened  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, — 
"  and  dip  my  hands  into  a  score  of  pockets  without  finding  a 
red  cent.  During  the  Revolution  of  July,  at  the  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque,  I  did  not  make  my  expenses.  Give  roe  a 
royal  procession  to  make  money."    These  were  hia  politics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  Due  d'Orleans  would 
have  done,  had  he  lived  to  ascend  the  throne.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  that  on  the  day  o(  hia  death,  genuine  tears 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  all  classes,  except  the  Legitimists.  As  I 
have  already  said,  they  asci'ibed  the  fatal  accident  to  God's 
vengeance  for  the  usurpation  of  hia  father.  "  If  this  be  the 
case,"  said  an  irreverent  but  witty  journalist,  "  it  argues  but 
very  little  providence  on  the  part  of  your  Providence,  for 
now  He  will  have  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  Dae  de  Bern., 
the  Duo  de  Reichstadt,  and  the  Due  d'Qi;Vfewv^." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Hevoiution  of  '4S— Tho  beginning  of  11— The  National  Gunrds  in  ol 
elory— The  Caf4  Grtgoirc  on  the  I-iooe  du  Caire— Tho  price  of  i 

brKaltfBHl  in  '48— The  palmy  Suva  of  tlie  Cuisine  Bouiveoise— The  ■ 

menT  on  [he  Boulevurdu  on  Sunday,  Febnurv  20tli,  '4S— The  thaatrea— 
bull  al  PoiiBOD's,  the  entwhile  director  of  I'be  G.vmnaBe— A  lull  in  tl. 
Storm— Tuesiliiy,  February  23nil— Anotliar  visit  to  the  Cafd  OrSgoire — Qa 
my  vrcy  thiliier— Tho  Com^die-FnuifBiMh  eloHBB  lt«  doors — What  it  mcHna, 
fteoordiQg  to  ray  old  Hitor — We  are  wiuted  Upon  by  a  sergeant  end  corporal 
— We  nre  no  longBr  " iDeaaieura,"  but  "citovens" — An  eye  to  the  tnejn 
chonoe— The  patriots  do  a  hit  of  busiuess  in  triralour  ooekadea— The  oom- 

Sany  marehes  awKV— Caeualtios— " Lo  putriotiame"  means  the  difterenoe 
Btwean  the  loujn  d'or  end  the  ica  of  tlirce  francs— The  company  bivouacs 
on  the  BoulevarJ  Suliit-MflPlin— A  tyriial'ri  victim  "maitfc^/ui"— Wednea- 
dsy,  February  23r.i— Tlnj  L'ni'.;  Grt^L-clrc  once  more— The  Natlomil  Guards 
en  ntgliaf—A  novi-1  iiioiiu  of  settlini;  uocountB — The  National  Guards 
tify  the  inner  muii-A  bivuum;  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temnle— A  camp 
Bcene  tlum  an  npcru— I  leave — My  companion'a  aoeount — The  National 
Guards  protoct  thu  regulurs— The  author  of  thene  noted  goea  to  tlie  theatr* 
—The  tfymusBe  and  the  Variilds  on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolution— Bouff*  anA. 
Dyalet—Thurailttv.  February  21th'4a— The  Boulevards  at  9.80  a.  m.— 1ft' 
milli— The  Kovolutionariea  do  without  it— The  Place  du  Cnrroosel— Th» 
soveteisTQ  pBopla  fire  from  the  roofs  on  the  troona — The  troops  do  not  dlB-  ■. 
Iodide  them— The  King  roviews  the  troops— The  apparent  inactivity  at 
Louiii-Fh Hippo's  sons— A  theory  about  Iba  diflorence  in  bloodshed— One  Of 
the  three  ugliest  men  in  Franca  comes  to  see  the  King — BeditJous  crii 
The  Kine  abdicates— Chaos— The  sackina  of  the  TuilerieB— Beooptiooa  . . 
feasting  in  the  Cinic^vie  ili*  iJiuJic— "  Du  cafe  jiour  nous,  des  cigarettes  poor 

lea  dauie*"— Till-   I ■  ■  ;';'  .   i-'ii  ■■.■■.jo?— The  bourgeoia  feast  the  eamtM 

who  guard  the  1  ■■■         !■         !  ■  ■    i:  i  iiMii-  proclaimed- The  riff-ralT  insist 
Upon  illuminatl..;j  ■    ■  i     ■      ■■■■.i  to  the  Governorship  of  the  Hiltel 

deVille— Sonjt  Ji  !-iunal  Government"  al  m-ort-M^ry 

on  Lamartine— \\  I:;  ii  ■  i  [■■   ■  i.iiiiuid  the  Eepublic. 

I  WAS  returning'  home  earlier  than  rauiil  on  Saturday 
night,  the  19th  of  February,  '48,  when,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Lafitte,  I  happened  to  run  against  a  yonng  Englishman 
who  had  been  established  for  some  years  in  Paris  aa  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  father,  a  wealthy  cotton -spinner  in  the 
north.  We  had  frequently  met  before,  and  a  cordial  feeling 
had  sprang  up  between  us,  baaed  at  first — I  am  bound  to  say 
— on  our  common  eontempt  for  the  vanity  of  the  French. 

"  Come  and  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
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said ;  "  I  fancy  you  wiil  enjoy  yourself.  We  will  breakfast 
in  my  quarter,  and  you  will  see  the  National  Guards  in  all 
their  glory.  They  will  muster  very  strong  to-morrow,  if  it 
be  fine." 

"  But  why  to-morrow?"  I  replied.  "  I  was  under  the  ira- 
presaion  that  the  idea  of  the  Reformist  banquet  iu  the 
Champs-Ely  sees  had  been  abandoned,  so  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  them  to  parade?  Besides,  that  would  be  on 
Tuesday  only." 

"It  haa  been  abandoned,  but  if  you  think  that  it  will 
prevent  them  from  turning  out,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken J  at  any  rate,  come  and  listen  to  the  preliminaries." 

I  promiaed  him  to  come,  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  I  was  going  to  witness  a  kind  of  mild  prologue  to  a  rev- 
olution 

Next  morning  turned  out  very  fine — balmy  spring  weath- 
er— and  as  I  sauntered  along  the  Boulevards  Montmartre 
and  Poissonni^re  to  the  place  of  appointment  the  streets  were 
already  crowded  with  people  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  The 
place  where  I  was  to  meet  my  English  friend  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  quarter,  scarcely  anything  but  ware- 
houses where  they  sold  laces,  and  flowers,  and  silks ;  some- 
thing like  the  neighbourhood  at  the  back  of  Cheapside.  The 
wealthy  tradesmen  of  those  days  did  not  live  in  the  outskirts 
of  Paris,  as  they  did  later  on ;  and  when  my  friend  and  I 
reached  the  principal  cafe  and  restaurant  on  the  Place  du 
Caire — I  think  it  was  called  the  CafS  G-r^goire — there  was 
scarcely  a  table  vacant.  The  habituSs  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
National  Guards,  prosperous  business  men,  considerably  more 
anxious,  as  I  found  out  in  a  short  time,  to  play  a  political 
part  than  to  maintain  public  tranquillity.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  one  of  them,  a  chemist  and  druggist,  who  was  pointed 
out  to  me  then,  became  a  deputy  after  tne  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire ;  and  I  may  notice  en  passant  that  this  same  spot 
waa  the  political  hothouse  which  produced,  afterwards,  Mon- 
sieur Tirard,  who  started  life  as  a  small  manufacturer  of  imi- 
tation jewellery,  and  who  rose  to  be  Minister  of  Finances 
under  the  Third  Republic. 

The  breakfast  was  simply  excellent,  the  wine  genuine 
throughout,  the  coSee  and  cognac  all  that  could  be  wished  ; 
and,  when  t  asked  my  friend  to  let  me  look  at  the  bill,  out 
of  simple  curiosity,  or,  rather,  for  the  sake  of  eom^8.\?.^^ 
prices  with  those  of  the  Caf6s  de  Patia  aui  ^\t^ft A  ^*^^'™- 
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^M     that  he  had  spent  somothing  less  than  eleven  francs.     At  thftf 
H      Caf4  Riche  it  would  have  bceu  twenty-five  francs,  and,  at  the  1 
H      present  time,  one  would  bo  cbAr^ed  double  that  eurn.    These  1 
H      were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Cuisine  Franijaise,  or,  to  call  it.  J 
H      by  another  name,  the  Cuiaine  Bourgeoise,  for  which,  a  fenrfl 
H      years  later,  a  stranger  in  Paris  would  have  almost  sougltf.l 
^      in  vain.     Luckily,  however,  for  my  enjoyment  and  digestive   | 
organs,  I  was  no  stranger  to  Paris  and  to  the  French ;  if  I 
had  been,  both  the  former  would  have  been  spoilt,  the  excite- 
ment of  those  around  me  being  such  aa  to  lead  the  alien  to 
believe  that  tliere  would  be  an  inBtantaneoua  departure  for 
the  Tuileries,  and  a  revival  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  first 
revolution.    It  has  been  my  lot,  in  after-years,  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  political  drivel  in  French  and  English,  but  it  was 
sound  philosophy  compared  to  what  I  heard  that  morning. 
I  have  spoken  before  of  the  H6tel  dea  Haricots,  where  men  ■ 
like  Hugo,  Balzac,  Bfiranger,  and  Alfred  de  Muaset  chose  to  ] 
be  imprisoned  rather  than  perform  their  duties  as  National 
Guards.     After  that,  I  could  fully  appreciate  their  reluc- 
tance to  be   confounded  with  such  a  set  of  pompous  wind- 
bags. 

It  came  to  nothing  that  day,  but  1  had  become  interested, 

I  and  made  an  appointment  with  my  friend  for  the  Tuesday, 
unless  something  should  happen  in  the  interval.  Still,  I  did 
not  think  that  the  monarchy  of  July  was  doomed,  though, 
on  returning  to  the  Boulevards,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  the  excitement  had  considerably  increased  during  the 
time  I  had  been  at  breakfast.  By  twelve  o'clock  that  night 
I  was  convinced  that  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  D'Orleans  had  not  a  week  to  live.  All  the 
theatres  were  still  open,  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  a  ball, 
given  by  Poirson,  the  then  late  director  of  the  Gymnaso 
Thfidtre,  at  his  house  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonnifire.  "  Nous 
ne  danserons  plus  jamais  sous  Loms-Philippe ! "  was  the_ 
general  cry,  which  did  not  prevent  the  guests  from  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves. 

Nest  morning,  Monday,  there  seemed  to  bo  a  hill  in  the 
storm,  but  on  the  Tuesday  the  signs  of  the  coming  hurricane 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  Ministry  of  Marine 
was  guarded  by  a  company  of  linesmen.  I  had  some  busi- 
ness in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  at  that  time  ended  almost 
abruptly  at  the  Louvre ;  and,  on  my  way  to  the  Caf6  Gr6- 
goire,  I  met  patrol  upon  patrol  of  National  Guards  beating   , 
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the  "asaemWy."  I  had  occasion  to  pass  before  the  Comedie- 
Fratipaise.  The  ominous  black-lettered  slip  of  yellow  paper, 
with  the  word  Relache,  was  pasted  across  the  evening's  bill. 
That  was  enough  for  me.  I  remembered  the  words  of  my 
old  tutor :  "  When  the  Com^die-Framjaise  shuts  its  doors  ia 
perilous  times,  it  ia  like  the  battening  down  of  the  hatches 
in  dirty  weather.  There  is  mischief  brewing."  When  I  got 
to  the  Place  du  Caire,  I  was  virtually  in  the  thick  of  it 
With  the  exception  of  my  friend  and  I,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  mufti.  Even  the  proprietor  had  donned  his  uniform. 
Our  fillet  of  beef  was  brought  to  us  by  a  corporal,  and  our 
coffee  poured  out  by  a  sergeant.  Whether  these  warrior- 
waiters  meant  to  strike  one  blow  for  freedom  and  to  leave 
the  place  to  take  care  of  itself,  we  were  unable  to  make  out ; 
but  their  patrons  were  no  longer  "messieurs,"  hut  had  al- 
ready become  "citojens."  I  was  tempted  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  Dnpin — the  one  who  was  President  of  the  Cham^ 
ber  on  the  day  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  and  who  was  Louis-Phi- 
lippe'a  personal  friend,  "  Sojons  citoyens,  maia  restons  mes- 
sieurs," but  I  thought  it  better  not.  My  friend  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  attending  to  business.  "  It  will  not  be  of  tho 
least  use,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  ribbons  to  sell  instead  of  cot- 
tons, I  might  make  a  lot  of  money,  though ;  for  I  am  open 
to  wager  that  some  of  our  patriotic  neighbours,  while  tney 
are  going  to  beU  the  cat  outside,  have  given  orders  to  their 
workpeople  to  mannfacture  tricolour  cockades  and  rosettes 
with  the  magic  E.  P.  (RSpnblique  Fran^aise)  in  the  centre."^ 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  they  would  think  of  such  a  thing 
at  such  a  critical  moment,  even  if  the  republic  were  a  greater 
probability  than  it  appears  to  he  ?  "  I  remonstrated. 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  so,"  he  replied,  beckoning  at  the  same 
time  to  a  sleek,  corpulent  lieutenant,  standing  a  few  paces 
away.  "  Can  you  do  with  a  nice  lot  of  narrow  silk  ribbon  ? " 
he  asked,  as  the  individual  walked  iip  to  our  table. 

"  What  colour  ?  "  inquired  the  lieutenant. 

My  friend  gave  me  a  significant  look,  and  named  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  except  white^  red,  and  blue. 

"  Won't  do,"  said  the  lieutenant,  shaking  his  head.  "  If 
it  had  been  red,  white,  and  blue  I  would  have  bought  as  much 
as  you  like,  because  I  am  manufacturing  rosettes  for  the  good 
cause."     After  this  he  walked  away. 

On  the  Thursday  afternoon  the  Boulevards  and  ■^'cvisax^slv 
thoroughfares  swarmed  with  pcT\pa,tet\tt  ■se'£\4.OTa  <A. '^^«i  "«»■ 
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publican  insignia,  and  some  of  my  friends  expresaed  their 

prise  as  to  where  they  liad  come  from  in  so  short  a  time.    , 

ing  that  they  were  Frenchmen,  I  held  mj  tongne,  even  when 
one  professed  to  explain,  "  They  have  come  from  England  ; 
they  are  always  Bpeculating  upon  our  misfortunes,  though 
tbeydo  it  cleverly  enough.  They  got  scent  of  what  was  com- 
ing, and  sent  them  over  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Truly  they 
are  a  great  nation— of  shopkeepers  ! "  I  was  reminded  of 
B^ranger's  scapegrace,  when  he  was  accused  of  being  drunk. 
"  Qu'e»it  que  cela  me  fait,  &  moi  1 
(Jue  Ton  m'appelle  ivrogne  t " 
he  singB. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  excitement  increaeed ;  the 
news  from  the  Boulevards  became  alarming,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  the  company  marched  away.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse  we  followed,  and  equally,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  did  not 
leave  them  until  2.30  next  morning.  Casualties  to  report.  A 
large  scratch  in  one  of  the  drummer's  cheeks,  made  by  an 
oyster-shell,  flung  at  tlie  company  as  it  turned  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  de  Cl^ry.  Iso  battles;  no  skirmishee,  a  great 
deal  of  fraternizing  with  "lo  peiiple  souverain,"  whom,  in 
their  own  employ,  the  well-to-do  tradesmen  would  have  or- 
dered about  like  so  many  mangy  cnrs. 

From  that  day  forth  I  have  never  dipped  into  any  history 
of  modern  France,  professing  to  deal  with  the  political  causea 
and  eflecta  of  the  various  npheavals  during  the  nineteenth 
^entury  in  Prance.     They  may  be  worth  reading;  I  do  not 
flay  that  they  are  not     I  have  preferred  to  look  at  the  men 
who  instigated  those  disorders,  and  have  come  to  the  conchi- 
flion  that,  had  each  of  them  been  bom  with  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  their  names  would  have  been  absolutely  wanting 
in  connection  with  them.     This  does  not  mean  tha't  the  dis- 
orders would  not  have  taken  place,  but  they  would  have  nl- 
waya  been  led  by  men  in  want  of  five  or  ten  thousand  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  D'Orleana  family  had  been  less 
wealthy  than  they  are  there  would  have  been  no  firmly  set- 
tled third  republic;  if  Louis-Kapoleon  had  been  less  poor, 
B       there  would,  m  all  probability,  have  been  no  second  empire; 
I      if  the  latter  had  lasted  another  year,  we  should  have  found 
I      Gambetta  among  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  III.,  just  like 
K      Emile  Ollivier,  of  the  "  light  heart."    "  Les  convictions  po- 
H     litiques  en  France  sont  hashes  Bur  le  fait  que  le  lonis  d  'or  vaut 
H     BspC  fois  plus  que  l'6cu  de  troia  francs."    This  is  the  dictum 
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of  a  man  wlio  never  wished  to  be  anything,  wlio  steadfastly 
refused  all  ollera  to  euter  the  arena  of  public  life. 

My  frieud  and  I  had  been  baulked  of  the  drama  we  ex- 
pected— for  we  frankly  confessed  to  one  another  that  the 
utter  annihilation  of  that  company  of  Kational  Guards 
would  have  left  us  perfectly  unmoved, — and  got  instead,  a 
kind  of  first  act  of  a  military  spectacnlar  play,  such  as  wo 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  Fi'anconi'a.  The  civic  war- 
riors were  ostensibly  bivouacking  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Mar- 
tin; they  stacked  their  muskets  and  fraternized  with  the 
crowd ;  it  would  not  have  surprised  ns  in  the  least  to  see  a 
troupe  of  ballet  dancers  advance  into  our  midst  and  give  us 
the  entertainment  de  riguenr — the  interniMe.  It  was  tlie 
only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  picture, from  which  even 
the  low  comedy  incident  was  not  wanting.     An  old  woebe- 

fone  creature,  evidently  the  worse  for  liquor,  had  fallen 
own  while  a  patrol  of  regulars  was  passing.  He  was  not  a 
bit  hurt ;  but  there  and  then  the  rabble  proposed  to  carry 
liim  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  to  give  him  an  apotheosis  as 
a  martyr  to  the  cause.  They  had  already  fetched  a  stretcher, 
and  were,  notwithstanding  his  violent  struggles,  hoisting 
him  on  il,  when  prevented  by  the  captain  of  the  National 
Guards. 

Still,  we  returned  next  day  to  the  Cafe  flr^goire.  In  the 
middle  of  the  place  there  lay  an  old  man— that  one,  stark 
dead,  who  bad  been  fired  upon  without  rhyme  or  i-eaaon  by  a 
picket  of  the  National  Guards.  It  was  only  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  those  valiant  defenders  of  public  order  were  still 
resting  from  their  fatigue — at  any  rate,  there  were  few  of 
them  about.  There  was  a  disctission  going  on  whether  they 
shonld  go  out  or  not — a  discussion  confined  to  the  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  anil  as  many  sub-lieutenants.  They  ap- 
peared not  to  have  the  least  'idea  of  the  necessity  to  refer 
for  orders  to  the  colonel  or  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment 
or  the  legion,  as  it  was  called.  They  meant  to  settle  the 
matter  among  themselves.  The  gi'eat  argument  in  favour  of 
calling  out  the  men  was  that  one  of  them,  while  standing  at 
his  window  that  very  morning,  was  fired  at  by  a  passing  rag- 
amuffin, who,  instead  of  hitting  him,  shattered  his  window- 
panes. 

"  Well."  said  one  of  the  lieutenants,  who  had  been  op-   , 
posed  to  the  calling  out  of  the  men,  "  then  we  are  quits  after 
all ;  for  look  at  the  old  fellow  lying  owl  \.\\ft\e-" 
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"  No,  wo  are  not,"  retorts  the  captain ;  "  for  he  was  si 
by  a  mistake,  so  he  doesn't  count." 

"L'espriC  ne  perd  jamais  ses  droits  en  France;"  so, 
anothor  momeut  or  two,  the  bngle  sounded  lustily  througl 
oat  the  quarter.     We  followed  the  buglers  for  a  little  while, 
it  being  still  too  early  for  our  breakfast,  and  consequently 
enjoyed  the  (elioity  of  seeing  a  good  many  of  the  warriors 
"  in  their  habit  ita  they  lived  "  indoors — namely,  in  dressini 
gown  and  slip^rs  and  smoking-caps.     For  most  of  thei 
opened  their  windows  on  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  flooi 
to  inquiro  whether  the  call  was  urgent    The  buglers  enter 
into  explanations.     No,  the  call  wa^  not  urgent,  out  the  a 
tain  had  decided  on  a  military  promenade,  just  to  reassu] 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  stimulate  the  martial  spirit  of  tl 
lagging  members  of  the  company.     The  explanation  invanAj 
ably  provoked  the  same  answer,  and  in  a  voice  not  that  of 
the  citizen- warrior :  "  Que  !e  capitaiuo  attende  juBqu'apr^a  le 
d6jeuner." 

Davoust  has  said  that  the  firat  condition  of  the  fitness  of 
an  army  is  its  commissariat.  In  that  respect  every  one  of 
these  National  Guards  was  fit  to  be  a  Davoust,  for  their  forti- 
fying of  tiie  inner  man  was  not  accomplished  until  close  upon 
two  o'clock.  By  that  time  they  marched  out,  saluted  by  the 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  R&forme ! "  of  all  the  ragtag  and  bobtail 
from  the  Faubourgs  du  Temple  and  St.  Aiitoine,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  "Marseillaise,"  the 
"  Chant  des  Girondins,"  "  La  Efipublique  nous  appelle  "  re- 
sounded through  the  air;  and  I  was  wondering  whether 
they  were  packing  their  trunks  at  the  Ttiileries,  also  what 
these  National  Guards  had  come  oat  for.  They  only  seemed 
to  impede  the  efficient  patrolling  of  the  streets  by  the  regu- 
lars, and,  instead  of  dispersing  the  rabble,  they  attracted 
them.  They  were  evidently  under  the  impression  that  they 
made  a  very  goodly  show,  and  at  every  word  of  command  I 
expected  to  see  the  captain  burst  asunder.  When  wc  got  to 
the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  the  latter  was  told  that  the  sisth 
legion  was  stationed  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  A  move 
was  made  in  that  direction, 

Now  "  Richard  is  himself  again ; "  he  is  among  the  crowd 
he  likes  best — the  crowd  of  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  with  ita 
theatres,  large  and  small,  ita  rai-ee  and  puppet  shows, 
open-air  entertainments,  its  eafea  and  mountebanks;  l 
wnat  is  more,  he  is  there  in  his  uniform,  distinguished  fi 
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the  rest,  and  consequently  the  cynosure  of  all  the  little  ac- 
tresses and  pretty  figurantes  who  have  just  left  the  rehearsal 
— for  by  this  time  ic  is  iifter  three — and  who  are  but  too  will- 
ing to  be  entertained.  Appointments  are  made  to  dine  or  to 
Bup  together,  without  the  slightest  reference  as  to  what  may 
happen  in  the  interval.  All  fit  once  there  is  an  outcry  and 
a  rush  towards  the  Porte  Saint-Martin;  our  warriors  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  inamoratas,  and  when  they  come  to 
look  for  their  muskets,  which  they  have  placed  in  a  comer 
for  convenience'  sake,  they  find  that  a  good  many  ffave  disap- 
peared. The  customers  belonging  to  the  sovereign  people 
have  slunk  off  with  them.  Nevertheless  they  join  the  ranlcB, 
for  the  bugle  has  sounded.  At  the  corner  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Martin,  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  they  are  met  by 
three  or  four  score  of  the  sovereign  people,  ragged,  unkempt, 
who  are  pushing  in  front  of  them  two  of  the  students  of  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique.  The  two  young  fellows  are  very  pale, 
and  can  scarcely  speak.  Still  tlicy  manage  to  explain  that 
the  Municipal  Guard  at  the  Saint-Martin  barracks  have  fired 
upon  the  people ;  then  they  go  their  way.  Whither  ?  Heaven 
only  knows.  But  our  captain,  in  the  most  stentorian  of 
voices,  gives  the  word  of  command,  "  To  the  right,  wheel  I" 
and  we  are  striding  up  the  faubourg,  which  ia  absolutely 
deserted  as  far  as  the  Rue  dea  Marais.  A  collision  seemB 
pretty  inevitable  now,  the  more  that  the  Municipal  Guards 
are  already  taking  aim,  when  all  at  once  our  captain  and  one 
of  the  lieutenants  rifsh  forward,  and  fling  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  officers  of  the  Municipal  Guards.  Tablean ; 
and  I  am  baulked  onco  more  of  a  good  flght.  1  leave  my 
friend  to  see  the  rest  of  this  ridiculous  comedy,  and  take  my 
departure  there  and  then. 

The  following  is  my  companion's  accocmt  of  what  ha^ 
pened  after  I  left.  I  am  as  certain  that  every  word  of  it  is 
true  as  if  I  had  been  there  myself,  though  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  French  officers,  whose  worst  enemies  have 
never  accused  them  of  being  deficient  in  courage,  should 
have  acted  so  inconaiderately. 

"  The  officers  of  the  National  Guards  appear  to  have  as- 
Bumed  at  once  the  office  of  protectors  of  the  regulars  against 
the  violence  of  the  crowd.  Why  the  regulars  should  have 
submitted  to  this,  seeing  that  they  were  far  better  armed 
than  their  would-be  guardians,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Be  thia 
as  it  may,  the  regulars  consented,  the  fla.^  ftoa.'OvQ^  ^Sows*  'i;o& 
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principal  door  of  the  barracks  was  taken  down,  and  I  really 
believe  that  the  Mimicipftl  Guards  stacked  their  arms  and 
Tirtnally  handed  them  over  to  the  others.  But  I  will  not 
vouch  for  it.  At  any  rate,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  while  the 
company  had  gone  to  dinner,  the  barracks  were  assailed,  tlie 
men  and  officers  knocked  down  by  tlie  people,  and  the  build- 
ing Bet  on  fire.  When  the  fifth  legion  returned  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  the  flames  were  leap- 
ing up  ti^  the  sky,  so  they  turned  their  heela  contentedly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple,  where  they 
bivouacked  between  the  Th6fitre  de  la  GaitS  and  the  Ambigu- 
Comique,  while  those  who  had  made  appointments  with  the 
little  actresses  went  round  by  the  stage  doors  to  keep  them. 
That,  as  far  as  I  conld  judge,  was  the  part  of  the  fifth  legion 
in  the  day's  proceedings.  I  left  them  in  all  their  glory, 
thinking  themselves,  no  doubt,  very  fine  fellows. 

"On  the  Thursday  morning" — my  companion  told  me 
all  this  on  Saturday  evening,  the  26th  of  February — "  I  was 
np  betimes,  simply  because  the  drumming  and  bugling  pre- 
vented my  sleeping.  At  eight,  the  Caf6  Grfigoire  was  ^ready 
very  full,  the  heroes  of  the  previous  night  nad  returned  to 
perform  their  ablutions,  and  also,  I  suppose,  to  reassure  their 
anxious  spouses;  but  they  had  no  longer  that  conquering  air 
I  noticed  when  I  left  them  the  night  before.  Whether  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  in  love  and  war  they 
had  reaped  but  barren  victories,  I  cannot  say,  but  their  re- 

Sublican  ardour,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  considerably  cooled 
own,  I  am  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the  events  of 
Wednesday  night  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  neither  the  people  nor  the  military 
would  resort  to  further  extremities.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  after  I  left,  not  a  single  man  could  have  remained  at  his 
post,  because  not  one  amongst  them  seemed  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  horrible  slaughter  on  the  Boulevard  des  Cnpuciues.* 

*The  enthor,  e»  will  ho  seen  direcdT,  mw  nothing  of  tlmt  niiBssore,  though 
ha  inuat  have  pnssed  wilhin  a  iew  hundred  ynnls  of  tho  spot  immediately  be- 
fore it  bcean.  It  would  hnvo  baen  the  aaiaa  if  he  had^  he  could  not  have  es:- 
plained  the  cauMe,  eaeio}?  that  the  moat  painatalciD^  hiPtoriunB  whe  have  con- 
»ultod  the  most  trustworthy  eye-witnessea  have  failed  to  do  so.  It  will  alwayi 
remain  a  mystery  wheaee  Iho  flrat  shot  came,  whether  from  llie  cillltar)-  wfco 
were  drawn  up  across  ijie  Boulevard  dcs  Capucinra,  on  tho  spot  where  now 
stands  tho  Grand  Cafi,  or  (Vom  the  crowd  thst  wanted  to  pasa.  in  order  to  pro- 
ooed  t«  Odilon-Borrot's  to  Mronaiie  him,  because,  noCwithntandinir  the  oppoei- 
Uonof  thekinp,  ha  WBB  to  be  included  in  the  new  miniatrj-,  which  MolS  haJ 
been  instrnoled  to  form.    It  may  aafely  be  anid,  however,  that,  but  for  thnt  shot 
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They  were  not  left  very  long  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
afTaii's,  and  then  they  saw  at  once  that  they  had  rouaed  a 
spectre  they  would  be  unable  to  lay.  From  that  moment,  it 
is  my  opinion,  they  would  have  willingly  drawn  back,  hut  it 
was  too  late.  While  they  were  still  debating,  an  individual 
rushed  in,  teiling  them  that  one  or  two  regiments,  command- 
ed by  a  general  (who  turned  out  to  be  General  Bedeau),  had 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  barricade  which  had  been  thrown 
up  during  the  night  in  the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  and 
was  being  defended  by  a  detachment  of  the  fifth  legion. 
They  all  ran  out,  and  I  ran  with  them.  When  we  got  to  the 
boulevard,  matters  had  already  been  arranged,  and  they  were 
just  in  time  to  join  the  escort  General  Bedeau  had  accepted, 
after  having  consented  not  to  execute  the  orders  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted.  By  that  time  I  began  to  perceive 
which  way  the  wind. was  blowing:  the  canaille  had  uncere- 
moniously linked  their  arms  in  those  of  the  National  Guards, 
aud  insisted,  courteously  but  firmly,  on  carrying  their  fire- 
arms. When  we  got  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  they  took  the 
horses  out  of  the  gun-carriagea,  and  the  soldiers  looked  tame- 
ly on,  notwithstanding  the  commands  of  their  officers.  "When 
tne  latter  endeavoured  to  enforce  their  orders  by  hitting 
them  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  they  simply  left  the  ranks 
and  joined  the  rabble.  I  had  h^  enough  of  it,  and  made 
my  way  home  by  the  back  streets,  I  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and  kept  indoors  until  this  afternoon." 

Thus  far  my  informant.  As  for  myself,  I  saw  little  on 
the  Wednesday  night  of  what  was  going  on.  It  was  my  own 
fault :  I  was  too  optimistic.  I  had  scarcely  gone  a  few 
steps,  after  my  dinner,  when,  just  in  front  of  the  Gymnaae, 
they  began  shouting,  ^'La  Patrie,  Journal  dn  soir;  achetez 
La  Patrie.  Voyez  le  nouveau  miniature  de  Monsieur  M0I6." 
I  remember  giving  the  fellow  half  a  franc,  at  which  he  grum- 
bled, though  it  was  three  times  the  ordinary  price.  On 
opening  the  paper,  I  rashly  concluded  from  what  I  read  that 
the  revolution  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  I  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  almost  instantaneous  light- 
ing up  of  the  Boulevards.  It  was  like  a  fairy  scene :  people 
were  illuminating— a  little  bit  too  soon,  as  it  turned  out. 
Being  tired  of  wandering,  and  feeling  no  inehuation  for  bed, 
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I  turned  into  tiie  G^'mnase.  There  werD  Bressant  and  Rl- 
Cberi  and  Arcal ;  I  would  surely  be  able  to  spend  a  fei 
pleasant  hours.  But  aliick  and  alas!  the  house  presented 
very  doleful  appearance — dead-heads,  to  a  man ;  and  vei 
few  of  these,  people  who,  if  they  could  not  fiddle  themaelve. 
like  Nero  while  Rome  waa  burning,  would  go  to  bear  fiddling 
under  no  matter  what  circumstances,  provided  they  were  not'' 
asked  to  pay.  I  did  not  stay  long,  but  when  I  came  out  into 
the  streets  the  noise  was  too  deafening  for  me.  The  "  Mar- 
aeillaise  "  has  always  had  a  particularly  jarring  effect  upon 
my  nerres.  There  are  days  when  I  could  be  cruel  enough  to 
prefer  "  the  yells  of  those  ferocious  soldiers,  as  they  murder 
10  cold  blood  the  sons  and  tha  companions  "  of  one  sectioD 
of  defenceless  patriots,  to  the  stirring  strains  of  the  other 
section  as  they  ligaratively  rush  to  tha  rescue ;  and  on  that 
particular  evening  I  felt  in  that  mood.  So,  when  I  got  to  ths 
Boulevard  Montoiartre,  I  turned  into  the  Thedtre  des  Vari6- 
tea.  I  remember  the  programme  up  to  this  day.  They  were' 
playing  "La  Suisse  de  Marly,"  "  Le  Marquis  de  Lauzun,'*' 
"  Les  Extremes  se  touchent,"  and  "  Les  Vieux  P^chea."  I  had 
seen  the  second  and  the  last  piece  at  least  a  dozen  times,  but 
I  was  always  ready  to  see  them  again  for  the  sake  of  Virginie 
D^jazet  in  the  one,  of  Bouff§  in  tlie  other.  The  lessee  at 
that  time  was  an  Englishman.  Eoufffi  and  I  had  always 
kept  up  our  friendship ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
have  a  chat  with  him,  hoping  that  D§jazet,  whose  conversa- 
tion affected  one  like  a  bottle  of  champagne,  would  join  us. 
The  house,  like  the  Oymnase,  was  almost  empty,  but  I  made 
my  way  behind  the  scenes,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  forgot 
ail  about  the  events  outside,  Boufl^  was  telling  me  anec- 
dotes about  his  London  performances,  and  D6jszet  was  imi- 
tating the  French  of  some  of  the  bigwigs  of  King  Leopold's 
court ;  so  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  At  the  end  of 
the  performance  we  proposed  taking  supper,  and  turned 
down  the  Rue  Montmartre.  It  was  lata  when  I  returned 
home,  consequently  I  saw  nothing  of  the  skughier  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Though  I  had  gone  to  bed  late,  I  was  up  betimes  on  the 
Thursday  morning.  A  glance  at  the  Boulevards,  as  I  turned 
the  corner  of  my  street  about  half-pa.3t  nine,  convinced  me 
that  the  illuminations  of  the  previous  night  had  been  pre- 
mature, and  that  before  the  day  was  out  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  monarchy  of  July.     A  slight  mist  was  still  hang- 
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ing  over  the  city  as  I  strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  Made-  ^^ 

leine,  and  the  weather  was  damp  and  raw,  hut  in  aboct  half  ^H 

rh  hour  the  sun  broke  tliroufjh.     A  shot  was  heard  now  and  ^H 

then,  hut  I  myself  saw  no  coUiaion  then  between  the  troops  ^H 

and  tlie  people.     On  the  contrary,  it  looked  to  me  as  if  the  ^H 

former  would  have  been  glad  to  be  left  alone.     As  I  liad  been  ^H 

obliged  to  leave  home  without  mv  usual  cup  of  tea  for  want  ^H 
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of  milk — the  servant  had  told  me  there  was  none — I  went 
hack  a  little  way  to  Tortoni's,  where  I  was  greeted  with  the 
Bame  answer.  I  could  have  tea  or  coffee  or  chocolate  made 
with  water,  but  milk  there  was  none  on  that  side  of  Paris, 
and,  unless  things  took  a  turn,  there  would  ha  no  butter.  The 
Bovereign  people  had  thrown  up  barricades  during  the  night 
Totind  all  tlie  northern  and  nortfa-weetem  issues,  and  would 
not  let  the  milk-carts  pass.  They,  no  doubt,  had  some  mora 
potent  fluids  to  fall  back  upon,  for  a  good  many,  even  at  that 
early  hour,  were  by  no  means  steady  in  their  gait.  The 
Boulevards  were  ewarmicg  with  them.  Since  then,  I  have 
seen  these  sovereign  people  getting  the  upper  hand  twice, 
viz.  on  the  4th  of  September,  '70,  and  on  the  18th  of  March, 
'71.  I  have  seen  them  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  cold-blooded,  apish,  monkey- 
ish, tigerish  cruelty,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth  to  match  them,  and  that  no  concessions  wrung  from 
aociety  on  their  behalf  will  ever  make  them  anything  else 
but  the  fiends  in  human  shape  they  nre. 

After  my  fruitless  attempt  to  get  my  accustomed  break- 
iast,  I  resumed  my  perambulations,  this  time  taking  the  Eue 
Vivienne  as  far  as  tne  Palais-Eoyal.  It  must  have  been  be- 
tween half-past  ten  and  eleven  when  I  reached  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  which,  at  a  rough  guess,  was  occupied  by  about 
five  thousand  regular  infantry  and  horse  and  National  Guards. 
The  Place  du  Carrousel  was  not  then,  what  it  became  later 
on,  a  large  open  space.  Part  of  it  was  encumbered  with  nar- 
row streets  of  very  tall  houses,  and  from  their  windows  and 
roofs  the  sovereign  people — according  to  an  officer  who  had 
been  on  duty  from  early  morn — had  been  amusing  themselves 
by  firing  on  the  troops, — not  in  downright  volleys,  but  with 
isolated  shots,  picking  out  a  man  here  and  there,  "  But,"  I 
remonstrated,  "  half  a  dozen  pompiers  and  a  score  of  lines- 
men could  dislodge  them  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  instead  of 
returning  their  shots  one  by  one."  "  So  they  could,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  orders  came  from  the  Chilean  ti.q^  \«  4a  « 
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here  we  are,  Besidea,"  added  my  informaDt,  "  I  doubt  very 
mnch,  if  I  ^ave  my  men  tlie  word  of  command  to  storm  the 
place,  whether  they  would  do  bo;  they  are  thorouglUy  de- 
moralized. On  our  way  hither  I  had  the  greatest  diEBculty 
in  keeping  them  together.  Without  a  roll-call  I  could  not 
exactly  teU  you  how  many  are  missing,  but  as  we  came  along 
I  noticed  several  falling  out  and  going  into  the  wine-shopa 
with  the  rabble-  They  did  not  come  buck  again.  I  had  to 
shttt  my  oyca  to  it.  If  I  had  attempted  to  prevent  it,  there 
would  have  been  a  more  horrible  slaughter  than  there  was 
last  night  on  the  Boulevards,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  men 
who  remained  staunch  would  have  been  in  a  minority,  and 
not  able  to  stand  their  ground.  The  mob  have  got  hold  of 
the  muskets  of  the  National  Guards.  I  dare  say,  as  you 
came  along,  you  noticed  on  many  doors,  written  up  in  chalk, 
'  Arras  given  up,'  and  on  some  the  words  '  with  pleasure ' 
added  to  the  statement."  It  was  perfectly  true ;  I  had 
noticed  it. 

I  was  still  talking  to  the  captain  when  the  drums  began 
to  beat  and  the  buglers  Bounded  the  salute.  At  the  same 
moment  I  saw  the  King,  in  tlie  uniform  of  a  general  of  the 
National  Guards,  cross  the  court-yard  on  horseback.  I  no- 
ticed a  great  many  ladies  at  the  ground-floor  windows  of  the 
palace,  but  could  not  distinguish  their  faces.  1  was  told  aft- 
erwards that  they  were  the  Qneen  and  the  princesfles,  endeav- 
ouring to  encourage  the  septuageuarian  monarch.  Louis- Phi- 
lippe was  seventy-five  then, 

I  have  often  heard  and  seen  it  stated  by  historians  of  the 
revolution  of  '48,  that  the  Duke  d'Auraale  and  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  had  they  been  in  Paris,  would  have  saved  their  fa- 
ther's crown.  This  is  an  assumption  which  it  is  difBcult  to 
disprove,  seeing  how  popular  these  young  princes  were  then. 
But  if  the  assumption  ia  meant  to  convey  that  the  mob  at  the 
sight  of  these  brave  young  fellows  would  have  laid  down  their 
arms  without  fighting,  I  can  unhesitatingly  contradict  it. 
What  the  National  Guard  might  have  done  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  regulars,  no  doubt,  would  have  followed  the  princes 
into  battle,  as  they  would  have  followed  their  brother,  De  Ne- 
mours, notwithstanding  the  latter's  unpopularity.  There 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  but  the  last  word 
would  have  remained  with  the  Government.  Louis-Philippe's 
greatest  title  to  glory  ia  that  of  having  prevented  such  blood- 
shed.   Bat  to  show  how  little  such  abnegation  of  self  is  nn- 
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dflrstood  by  even  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  I  must  re- 
lute  a  story  which  was  told  to  nie  many  yeai's  afterwards  by  a 
French  officer  who,  at  that  time,  had  just  returned  from  the 
Pontifical  States,  where  he  hod  helped  to  defeat  the  small 
army  of  Garibaldi.  He  was  describing  the  battle-field  of  j 
Montana  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  mentioned  a  prisoner  he  had  , 
made  who  turned  out  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  from  the 
Boulevards.  "  He  was  furious  against  Uaribaldi,  sire,"  said 
the  officer,  "  because  the  latter  had  placed  him  in  the  neces- 
sity, as  it  were,  of  firing  upon  his  own  countrymen  in  a  atrange 
land.  Said  the  prisoner, '  I  am  not  an  emigr^ ;  I  would  not 
have  gone  to  Couienz ;  I  am  a  Frenchman  from  the  crown  of 
my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot.  If  it  came  to  fighting  my 
countrymen  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  that  would  be  a  ditferent 
thing.  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  scruple  of  firing  upon 
the  Imperial  Guards  or  upon  the  rabble,  as  the  cusc  might 
be,  for  that  would  be  civil  war.'     That's  what  he  said,  aire." 

Napoleon  nodded  bis  bead,  and  with  his  wonderful,  sphinx- 
like  smile,  replied, "  Your  prisoner  was  right ;  it  makes  all  the 
difference,"  The  Orleans  princes,  save  perhaps  one,  never 
knew  these  distinctions ;  if  they  had  known  them,  the  Comte- 
de  Paris  might  be  King  of  France  to-day. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Lou  is- Philippe  as  I  saw  him 
at  the  last  moments  of  his  reign.  He  felt  evidently  disap- 
pointed at  tJie  lukewarm  reception  ho  received,  for  though 
there  was  a  faint  cry  among  the  regulars  of  "Vive  le  Eoi  I" 
it  was  immediately  drowned  by  the  stentorian  one  of  the  rab- 
ble of  "  Vive  la  Reforme  1 "  in  which  a  good  many  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  joined.  He  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  Tuileries,  and,  when  he  disappeared  in  the  door- 
way, I  had  looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time  in  my  life.  Ao 
hour  and  a  half  later,  he  had  left  Paris  for  ever. 
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Personally  I  saw  nothing  of  the  flight  of  tlie  King,  nor  of 
the  inside  of  the  Tuileries,  until  the  royal  family  were  gone. 
The  story  of  that  flight  was  told  to  me  several  years  later  by 
the  Dug  de  Montpensier.  What  is  worse,  in  those  days  it 
never  entered  my  mind  that  a  time  would  come  when  I  should 
feel  desirous  of  committing  my  reminiscences  to  paper,  con- 
sequently I  kept  no  count  of  the  hours  that  went  by,  and 

not,  therefore,  give  the  exact  seouence  of  events.     I  dc 

know  how  long  I  stood  among  tne  Boldwta  wn-i.  'CQi!v  ctcs^i 
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scarcely  divided  from  one  another  even  by  an  imaginary  liniJ 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  crowd,  though  to  my  great  surprise  there 
vrere  a  great  many  more  decently  dressed  persons  in  it  than  { 
could  have  expected,  so  I  stayed  on.  About  half  an  hoiUf 
after  the  King  re-entered  the  Tuileries,  I  noticed  two  gentle«J| 
men  elbow  their  way  through  the  serried  masses.  I  had  aS^ 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  one  in  civilian's  clothes.  Thoagtf 
ha  was  by  no  means  so  famous  as  he  became  afterwards,  theUR 
was  hardly  a  Parisian  who  would  not  have  recognized  him  oJti 
the  spot.  His  portrait  had  been  drawn  over  and  over  again^ 
at  least  as  many  times  as  tliat  of  the  King,  and  it  is  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  nurses  frightened  their  babies  with  it.  He  waa 
the  ugliest  man  of  the  century.  It  was  M.  Adolphe  Crc- 
mieux.*  His  companion  was  in  uniform.  I  learnt  after- 
wards that  it  was  General  Gourgand,  but  I  did  not  know  him 
then  except  by  name,  and  in  connection  with  hia  polemics 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  the  latter  did  not 
altogether  behave  with  the  generosity  one  expects  from,  an 
English  gentleman  towards  a  fallen  foe.  As  they  passed,  the 
old  soldier  must  have  been  recognized,  because  not  one,  but 
at  least  a  hundred  cries  resounded,  "  Vive  la  grande  arm^e ! 
Vive  I'Empereur ! "  In  after  years  I  thought  that  these  cries 
sounded  almost  prophetic,  though  I  am  pretty  sure  that  those 
who  uttered  them  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of,  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  desire  for,  a  Napoleonic  restoration ;  at  any  rate, 
not  the  majority.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  strike  the  impartial  observer,  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  riots,  small  and 
large,  during  the  Second  Eepnblic  and  the  Second  Empire. 
"  Seditions  cries,"  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  freely  shouted. 
I  have  never  heard  a  single  one  of  "  Vivent  les  D'Orleans  1 " 
or  "  Vivent  lea  Bourbons ! "  I  have  already  spoken  more  than 
once  about  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  legend 
in  those  days ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and 
again  when  speaking  about  the  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Cremieux  and  Gourgand  could  not  have  been  inside  the 
Tuileries  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  they  rushed 
out  again.  They  evidently  made  a  communication  to  the 
troops,  because  1  beheld  the  latter  waving  their  arms,  but,  of 
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course,  I  did  not  catch  a  word  of  what  they  said ;  I  was  too 
far  away.  It  was,  I  learnt  afterwards,  tho  announcement  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  miniatry,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
commander  of  the  National  Guards.  When  I  saw  hata  and 
caps  flung  into  the  air,  and  hoard  the  people  shouting,  I 
made  certain  that  the  revolution  was  at  an  end.  I  was  mis- 
taken. It  waa  not  Cremieui's  communication  at  all  that  had 
provoked  the  enthusiasm ;  it  waa  a  second  communication, 
made  by  some  one  from  the  doorway  of  the  Tuileries  im- 
mediately after  the  eminent  barrister  had  disappeared  among 
the  crowd,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  tho  Comte  de  Paris,  with  the  Duchesse  d'Orl&ans 
as  regent.  Between  the  first  and  second  announcements 
there  coald  not  have  elapsed  more  than  five  or  six  minutes, 
ten  at  the  utmost,  because',  before  I  had  time  to  recover  from  , 
my  surprise,  I  saw  Cremieux  and  Gourgaud  battle  through  < 
the  tightly  wedged  masses  once  more,  and  re-enter  the 
Tuileries  to  verify  the  news.  I  am  writing  this  note  eape-  ' 
cially  by  the  light  of  subsequent  information,  for,  I  repeat,  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  events  succinctly  by  the  quickly 
succeeding  effects  they  produced  at  the  time.  Another  ten 
minutes  elapsed^ten  minutes  which  I  shall  never  forget,  be- 
cauae  every  one  of  the  thousands  present  on  the^Place  dii 
Carrousel  was  in  momentary  danger  of  having  the  life  I 
crushed  out  of  him.  It  was  no  one's  fault;  there  was,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  but  one  narrow  issue  on  the  river-side,  and 
there  was  a  dense  seething  mass  standing  on  the  banks,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  of  tliat  position,  for  the  insurgents 
were  firing  freely  and  recklessly  across  the  stream.  Egress 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  that  of  the 
Place  du  Palais-Royal,  had  become  absolutely  impossible,  for 
at  that  moment  a  fierce  battle  was  raging  there  between  the 
people  and  the  National  G-uaTda  for  the  possession  of  the 
military  post  of  the  Chdtean  d'Eau ;  *  and  those  of  the  non- 
combatants  who  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  for  the  fail 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  monarehy  of  July  with  life  or 
limb,  tried  to  get  oat  of  the  bullets'  reach.  There  was  but 
one  way  of  doing  so,  by  a  stampede  in  a  southerly  direction; 
the  Rue  de  Eivoli,  at  any  rate  that  part  which  existed,  wae  ] 

*  So  cnlled  after  a  Urse  onuuncntnl  fotintaia:  tha  same,  I  Iwlieve,  wJiloU  j 
mibaequontly  wns  troQcferrod  to  what  ia  now  cnllsd  tha  Place  da  la  B^publiqua,.  j 
— d  which  lliiiilly  found  iis  way  to  llie  Avenue  Danmoauil,  where  '■  -' — ■*-  "" 
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entirely  blocked  to  the  westi  the  congeries  of  streets  that 
have  been  pulled  down  since  to  make  room  for  its  prolonga- 
tion to  the  east  were  bristling  with  barricades :  hence  the 
terrible,  sufFocating  cruah,  in  which  several  persons  lost  their 
lives.  The  most  curious  incident  connected  with  these  awful 
t«n  minutes  was  that  of  a  woman  and  her  baby.  When 
Cremieux  issued  for  the  second  time  from  the  Tuilerica,  it 
was  to  confirm  the  news  of  the  King's  abdication.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  the  masses  on  the  quay  were  making 
for  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Palais- Bourbon, 
whither,  it  was  rumoured,  the  Duehesse  D'OrlSans  and  her 
two  sons  were  going ;  and  gradually  the  wedged -in  mass  on 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  found  breathing  space.  Then  the 
woman  was  seen  to  fall  down  like  a  ninepin  that  has  been 
toppled  over;  she  was  dead,  but  her  baby,  which  she  had 
held  above  the  crowd,  and  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  to 
wrench  from  her  grasp,  was  alive  and  well. 

I  stood  for  a  little  while  longeron  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
trying  to  make  up  my  raind  whether  to  proceed  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  or  to  the  Place  de  I'Hfltel  de  Ville.  I  knew  that 
the  newly-elected  powers,  whosoever  they  might  be,  would 
make  their  appearance  at  the  latter  spot,  but  how  long  it 
would  be  before  they  came,  I  had  not  tne  least  idea.  I  was 
determines,  however,  to  see  at  any  rate  one  act  of  the  drama 
or  the  farce ;  for  even  then  there  was  no  knowing  in  what 
guise  events  would  present  themselves.  *I  could  hear  the 
reports  of  firearms  on  both  sides  of  me,  though  why  there 
should  be  firing  when  the  King  had  thrown  up  the  sponge, 
I  could  not  make  out  for  the  life  of  me.  I  did  not  know 
■France  so  well  then  as  I  know  her  now.  I  did  not  know 
then  that  there  is  no  man  or,  for  that  matter,  no  woman  on 
the  civilized  earth  so  heedlessly  and  obdurately  bloodthirsty 
when  he  or  she  works  himself  into  a  fury  as  the  professedly 
dSbonuaire  Parisian  proletarian.  Nevertheless,  I  decided  to 
go  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,' and  had  carefully  worked  my  way 
as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  Place  du  ChAtelet,  when  I 
was  compelled  to  retnice  my  steps.  The  elite  of  the  Paris 
Bcum  was  going  to  dictate  its  will  to  the  new  Government; 
it  was  marching  to  the  Cha,mber  of  Deputies  with  banners 
flying.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  red-and-white  striped  flannel 
petticoat,  fastened  to  a  tremendously  long  pole.  I  had  no 
choice,  and  if  at  that  moment  my  friends  had  seen  me  they 
might  have  easily  imagined  that  I  had  become  one  of  the  lead- 
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era  of  the  revolutionary  mob.  We  took  by  the  Quai  de  la  M6- 
gisserie,  and  just  before  the  Pont  des  Arts  there  was  a  tuo< 
nientary  halt.  The  vanguard,  which  I  was  apparently  lead- 
ing, had  decided  to  turn  to  the  right ;  in  other  words,  to 
visit  the  abode  of  the  hiited  tyrant.  Had  I  belonged  to  the 
main  division,  I  should  have  witnessed  a  really  more  im- 
portant scene,  from  the  historical  point  of  view ;  as  it  was,  I 
witnessed — 

The  Sacking  op  the  Tuilbries. 

The  idea  that  "  there  ia  a  divinity  that  hedgeth  round  a 
king"  seemed,  I  admit,  preposterous  enough  at  that  mo- 
ment; but  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  its  partial 
truth  on  seeing  the  rabble  invade  the  palace.  When  I  say 
the  rabble,  I  mean  the  rabble,  though  there  were  a  great 
many  persons  whom  it  would  be  an  insult  to  class  as  such, 
and  who  from  sheer  curiosity,  or  because  they  could  not  help 
themselves,  had  gone  in  with  them.  The  doors  proved  too 
narrow,  and  those  who  could  uot  enter  by  that  way,  entered 
by  the  windows.  The  whole  contingent  of  the  riff-raff,  male 
and  female,  weltering  in  the  adjacent  streets— and  aneh 
streets  1 — was  there.  Well,  for  the  first  ten  minutes  they 
stood  positively  motionless,  not  daring  to  touch  anything, 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  being  caught  pilfering  and  punished 
Bummarily  that  prevented  them.  The  minority  which  might 
have  protested  was  so  utterly  insignificant  in  numbers,  as  to 
make  action  on  their  part  impossible.  No,  it  was  neither 
fear  nor  shame  that  stayed  the  rabble's  hands  ;  it  was  a  sen- 
timent for  which  I  can  find  no  name.  It  was  the  conscioua- 
ness  that  these  objects  had  belonged  to  a  king,  to  a  royal 
family,  which  made  them  gaze  npon  them  in  a  kind  of 
Buperstitions  wonder.  It  did  not  last  long.  We  were  on  tho 
ground  floor,  which  mainly  consisted  of  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  household  of  Louis-Philippe.  We  were  wander- 
ing, or  rather  squeezing,  through  the  study  and  bedroom  of 
the  King  himself,  through  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  princes 
and  princesses.  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  thing  was  taken 
from  there  at  that  particular  time.  But  as  if  the  atmosphere 
their  rulers  had  breathed  hut  so  very  recently  became  too 
oppressive,  the  crowd  swayed  towards  the  vestibule,  and 
ascended  the  grand  staircase.  Then  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  second  batch  that  entered  through  the  windows,  when 
■we  had  made  room  for  them,  were  apparently  tci^.  ■aS.w ' 
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by  wonder  and  respect,  for,  half  an  hour  later,  when  I  cama 
down  again,  every  cupboard,  every  wardrobe,  had  been  forced, 
though  it  ia  but  fair  to  say  that  very  little  seems  to  have  beeu 
taken;  the  contents,  booKS,  clothiug,  linen,  etc.,  were  scat- 
tered on  the  floors;  but  the  cellars,  containing  over  four 
thousand  bottles  of  wine,  were  positively  empty.  Two  hours 
later,  however,  the  clothing,  especially  that  of  the  princesses, 
had  totally  disappeared.  It  had  disappeared  on  the  backs 
of  the  inmates  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  doors  of  which  had  been 
thrown  open,  and  who  had  rushed  to  the  Tuileries  to  deck 
themselves  with  these  fine  feathers  which,  in  this  instance, 
did  not  make  fine  birds.  I  saw  some  of  them  that  same 
evening  on  the  Boulevards,  and  a  more  heart-rending  spec- 
tacle I  have  rarely  beheld. 

The  three  hours  I  spent  at  the  Tuileries  were  so  crowded 
with  events  as  to  make  a  succinct  account  of  them  altogether 
impossible.  I  can  only  give  fragments,  because,  though  at 
first  the  wearers  of  broadcloth  were  not  molested,  this  toler- 
ance did  not  last  long  on  the  part  of  the  new  possessore  of 
the  Tuileries ;  and  consequently  the  former  gradually  dropped 
off,  and  those  of  them  who  remained  had  to  be  very  circum- 
spect, and,  above  all,  not  to  linger  long  in  the  same  spot. 
This  growing  hostility  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bad 
bv  our  following  the  example  of  the  National  (iuards,  and 
taking  off  our  coats  and  fraternizing  with  the  rabble ;  but  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  stom- 
ach to  do  BO.  I  have  read  descriptions  of  mutinous  sailors 
stowing  in  casks  of  rum  and  gorging  themselves  with  vict- 
uals ;  revolting  as  such  scenes  must  be  to  those  who  take  no 
active  part  in  them,  I  doubt  whether  they  could  be  as  revolt- 
ing as  the  one  I  witnessed  in  the  Gallerie  de  Diane. 

The  Gailerie  de  Diane  was  one  of  the  large  reception 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  but  it  generally  served  as  the  dining 
and  breakfast  room  of  the  royal  fumily.  The  table  had  been 
kid  for  abo.it  three  dozen  persons,  because,  as  a  rule,  Louia- 
Phihppe  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  miUtary  and 
1  civil  households  to  take  their  repasts  with  him.  The  break- 
fast had  been  interrupted,  and  not  been  cleared  away.  When 
I  entered  the  apartment  some  sixty  or  seventy  ruffians  of 
both  sexes  were  seated  at  the  board,  while  a  score  or  so  were 
engaged  in  waiting  upon  them.  They  were  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  what  the  Highest  Authority  has  declared  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment,  namely,  the  making  of  silken  purses 
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(rat  of  hows'  ears.  They  were  "  putting  on  "  what  th 
sidered  "  company  manners,"  and,  under  any  other  i 
Btances  but  tliese,  the  attempt  would  have  proved  irresistibly 
comic  to  the  educated  spectator;  as  It  was,  it  brought  tears 
to  one's  eyes,  I  have  already  hinted  elsewhere  that  the  cui- 
sine at  the  Tuileriea  during  Louis-Philippe's  reign  was  ex- 
ecrable, though  the  wine  was  generally  good.  Bad  as  waa 
the  fare  on  that  abandoned  breakfast- table,  it  must,  never- 
theless, have  been  superior  to  that  usually  partaken  of  by 
the  convives  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  fugitive  king 
and  princes.  They,  the  convives,  however,  did  not  think  so ; 
they  criticized  the  food,  and  ordered  the  improvised  attend- 
ants "  to  give  them  something  different;  "  then  they  turned 
to  their  female  coqipanions,  JilUng  their  glasses  and  paying 
them  compliments.  But  for  the  fact  of  another  batch  ea- 
gerly claiming  their  turn,  the  repast  would  have  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged ;  as  it  was,  the  provisions  in  the  palace  were 
running  short,  and  the  deficiency  had  to  be  made  up  by  sup- 
plies from  outside.  The  inner  man  being  refreshed,  the  la- 
dies were  invited  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  apartments, 
pending  the  serving  of  the  ca.fi  and  liqueurs.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  mocha  was  somewliat  difficult,  seeing  the  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  supply  of  so  lai-ge  a  company  were 
probably  not  at  hand,  and  tho  ingredients  themselves  in  the 
fitore-rooms  of  the  palace.  Nothing  daunted,  one  of  the 
flelf-invited  guests  rose  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Permettez 
moi  d'oflrir  !e  caffi  d  la  compagnie,"  which  offer  waa  re- 
ceived with  tumultuous  applause.  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  pulled  out  a  small  canvas  bag,  and  took  from  it 
two  five -franc  pieces,  "Qu'on  aille  chercher  du  cafe  et  du 
meiUeur,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  guests  who  had  stepped  for- 
ward to  execute  his  orders,  for  they  sounded  almost  like  it ; 
and  I  was  wondering  why  those  professed  champions  of 
equality  did  not  tell  him  to  fetch  the  coffee  himself.  Then 
he  added,  "  Et  pendant  que  tii  y  es,  citoyen,  apporte  des 
cig^rres  pour  nous  et  dea  cigarettes  pour  les  dames."  The 
"citoyen"  was  already  starting  on  hia  errand,  when  the 
other  "  citoyeu  "  called  him  back.  "  Ecoute,"  he  said ;  "  tu 
n'acheteraa  rien  d  moins  d'y  4tre  forcS.  je  croia  quo  tu 
n'anras  qu'd  demander  h  la  premiere  epicerie  venue  co  qu'il 

*-  '—'■   -^t  aiusi  an  premier  bureau  de  tabac.     Ila  ont  -■ 

n'oseront  pas  te  refuser.     J 
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ne  t'en  sera  paa  qu'en  caa  de  necessitS : " — which  meant 
plainly  enough,  "  If  they  refuse  to  gire  you  the  coffee  and 
the  tobacco,  shoot  them  down." 

Of  course,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  these  two  commodities 
were  eveutually  procured ;  but  I  liave  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  messenger  had  only  "  to  ask  and  have,"  without  as 
much  as  showing  his  musket.  There  is  no  greater  cur  at 
troublous  times  thau  the  Paris  shopkeeper.  The  merest 
urchin  will  terrify  him.  Even  on  the  previous  day  I  had 
seeu  bands  of  gamins  who  had  constituted  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  barricades — and  there  was  one  in  nearly 
every  street — levj^  toll  without  the  slightest  resistance,  when 
a  few  well-administered  cuffa  would  have  sent  them  flvinff, 
BO  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  friend  liad  all  the 
credit  of  hia  generosity  without  disbursing  a  penny — unless 
his  delegate  fleeced  him  also,  on  the  theory  tliat  a  man  who 
could  "fork  out"  ten  francs  at  a  moment's  notice  was 
nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  bourgeois.  However,  when  I 
returned  after  about  forty  minutes'  absence,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  both  the  coffee  and  the  tobacco  had  arrived,  because 
the  Galerie  de  Diane,  large  as  it  was,  was  full  of  smoke,  and 
three  saucepans,  filled  with  water,  were  standing  on  the  fire, 
while  two  or  three  smaller  ones  were  arranged  on  the  almost 
priceless  marble  mantelpiece.  Another  batch  of  ravenons 
republicans  had  taken  their  seats  at  the  hoard,  their  predeces- 
sors whiling  the  time  away  insweet  converse  with  the  "ladies." 
Some  of  the  latter  were  more  usefully  engaged;  they  were 
rifling  the  cabinets  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  Sevres,  and 
arranging  the  cups,  saucers,  platters  on  their  tops  to  be  ready 
for  the  beverage  that  was  being  brewed.  I  was  wondering 
how  they  had  got  at  these  art  treasures,  having  noticed  an 
hour  before  that  their  receptacles  were  locked  and  the  keys 
taken  away  The  doors  had  simply  been  battered  in  with  the 
hammer  of  the  great  clock  of  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  wanton  destruction  I  had  wit- 
nessed elsewhere,  during  my  absence  from  the  Galerie  de 
Diane,  Before  I  returned  thither,  I  had  seen  the  portrait  of 
General  Bugeaud  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  literally  stabbed 
with  bayonets;  the  throne  treated  to  a  similar  fate,  and  car- 
ried off  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  be  burned  publicly ;  the 
papers  of  the  royal  family  mercilessly  flung  to  the  winds ;  the 
dresses  of  the  princesses  torn  to  ribbons  or  else  put  on  the 
backs  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
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There  was  only  ono  comic  incident  to  relieve  the  horror 
of  the  wliole.  In  one  of  the  private  ajiartmenta  the  rabble 
had  come  upon  an  aged  parrot  screeching  at  the  top  ol  its 
Toice,  "  A  ba-3  Guizot ! "  The  bird  became  a  hero  there  and 
then,  and  was  abaohitcly  crammed  with  sweets  aud  sugar. 
That  one  comic  note  was  not  enough  to  dispel  my  disgust, 
and  after  the  scene  in  the  Galerie  de  Diane  which  I  nave 

'   just  described,  1  made  my  way  into  the  street. 

I  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few  steps,  when  I  heard  the 

■   not  very  startling  news  that  the  republic  had  been  formally 

proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  had 

afterwards  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.    At  the  same  time, 

people  wore  shouting  that  the  King  had  died  soddeniy.     I 

^ndeavonred  to  get  as  far,  but,  though  the  distance  was  cer- 

.    tainly  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  it  took  me  more  than  au 

I   hour.     At  every  few  yards  my  progress  was  interrupted  by 

I    barricades,  tiie  self-elected  custodians  of  which  were  partica- 

lariy  anxious  to  show  their  authority  to  a  man  like  myself, 

dressed  in  a  coat.    At  last  I  managed  to  get  to  the  comer  of 

the  Rnes  des   Lombards  and  Saint-Martin,  and  just  iu  time 

to  enjoy  a  sight  than  which  I  have  witnessed  nothing  more 

comic  during  the  succeeding  popular  uprisings  in  subsequent 

years.     I  was  jnat  crossing,  when  a  procession  hove  in  sight, 

composed  mainly  of  ragged  urchins,  dishevelled  women,  and 

I  riff-rafE  of  both  sexes.  In  their  midst  was  an  individual  on 
horseback,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  First 

I  Eepublic,  whom  they  were  cheering  loudly.  The  stationary 
Crowd  made  way  for  them,  and  mingled  with  the  escort.  The 
moment  I  had  thrown  in  my  lot  with  the  latter,  retreat  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  found  myself  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and,  in  another  minate 
or  so,  in  the  principal  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  where,  it 
appears,  some  members  of  the  Provisional   Government  were 

P  already  at  work.  I  had  not  the  remotest  notion  who  they  ^M 
were,  nor  did  I  care  to  inquire,  having  merely  come  to  look  ^H 
on.  The  work  of  the  members  of  the  Pi'ovisional  Government  ^| 
Beemed  mainly  to  consist  in  consuming  enormous  quantities  ^| 
of  charcnterie  and  washing  them  down  with  copious  libations 
of  cheap  wine.  The  place  was  positively  reelting  with  the 
smell  of  both,  not  to  mention  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Every 
one  was  smoking  hia  hardest.  The  entrance  of  the  individual 
,  ill  uniform  caused  somewhat  of  a  sensation ;  am«nier — whom. 
1  had  never  seen  before  and  whom  i\la7eTlft'^CT^i^'S^.i.«' 
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— stepped  forward  to  ask  his  buaineaa.  The  new-oomer  did 
not  appear  to  know  himself  ;  at  any  rate,  he  stammered  and 
stuttered,  but  his  escort  left  him  uo  time  to  betray  hia  con- 
fusion more  plainly.  "  C'est  le  citoyen  gouverneur  de  rH6tel 
de  Ville,"  they  shouted  aa  with  one  voice;  and  there  and 
then  the  new  governor  was  installed,  though  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  not  a  soul  of  all  those  present  knew  as  much  as  bis 
name. 

Subsequent  inquines  elicited  the  fact  that  the  man  was  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  singer,  named  Chateaurenaud,  and  en- 
gaged at  the  Opfira  National  (formerly  the  Cirque  Olympique) 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  On  that  day  they  were  having 
a  dress  rehearsal  of  a  new  piece  in  which  Chateaurenaud  was 
playing  a  military  part.  He  had  just  donned  his  costume 
when.liearing  a  noise  on  the  Boulevards,  he  put  his  head  on( 
of  the  window.  The  mob  caught  sight  of  him.  "  A  gener  ' 
a  general  I "  cried  several  urchins ;  and  in  less  time  than 
takes  to  tell,  the  theatre  was  invaded,  and  notwithatandi  „ 
his  struggles,  Chateaurenaud  was  carried  off,  placed  on  horse- 
back, and  conducted  to  the  Hfitel  de  Ville,  where,  for  the 
next  fortnight,  he  throned  as  g'overnor.  For,  curious  to  re- 
late, M.  de  Laraartine  ratified  hia  appointment  (?)  on  the 
morning  of  the  35th  of  February.  Chateaurenaud  became 
an  oflScial  of  the  secret  police  during  the  Second  Empire.  I 
often  saw  him  on  horseback  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne,  when 
the  Emperor  drove  in  that  direction. 

I  did  not  stay  long  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but  made  my 
way  back  to  the  Boulevards  as  best  I  could ;  for  by  that  time 
darkness  had  set  in,  and  the  mob  was  shouting  for  illumina- 
tions, and  obstructing  the  thoroughfares  everywhere.  Every 
now  and  then  one  came  upon  a  body  which  had  been  lying 
there  since  the  morning,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Their  principal  concern  seemed  the  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  the  advent  of  the  Second  Eepublic  by  the  bourgeoisie  by 
means  of  coloured  devices,  or,  in  default  of  such,  by  coloured 
lamps  or  even  candles.  Woe  to  the  houses,  the  inhabitanta 
of  which  remained  deaf  to  their  summons  to  that  effect.  In 
a  very  f3w  minutes  every  window  was  smashed  to  atoma, 
nntil  at  last  a  timid  hand  was  seen  to  arrange  a  few  bottles 
with  candles  stuck  into  them  on  the  sill,  and  light  them. 
Then  they  departed,  to  impose  their  will  elsewhere. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  the  first  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance I  met  was  MSry.    He  had  been  in  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  proceedings ;  it  was 
he  who  solemnly  assured  me  that  the  first  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
Republique ! "  had  been  uttered  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  because  I  had  been  told  that  early  in  the 
morning  the  poet  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duchesse  d  Orleans 
to  assure  her  of  his  devotion  to  her  cause.  "  That  may  be 
so,"  said  Mery,  to  whom  I  repeated  what  I  had  heard ;  "  but 
you  must  remember  that  Lamartine  is  always  hard  up,  and 
closely  pursued  by  duns.  A  revolution  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  president  of  the  republic  was  the  only  means  of 
staving  olf  his  creditors.  He  clutched  at  it  as  a  last  re- 
source." 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  there  also,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
he  would  have  willingly  passed  the  sponge  over  that  incident 
of  his  life,  for  I  never  could  get  him  to  talk  frankly  on  the 
subject.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  would  have  recanted 
his  republican  principles,  but  that  he  was  ashamed  at  having 
lent  his  countenance  to  such  a  republic  as  that.  I  fancy 
there  were  a  great  many  like  him. 
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...aat—A  curious  list  of  miniate™  and  otBoiala  of  the  Second  Kepublio— 
I  Armand  Manaat— His  plans  for  rovivtne  businesA — HiH  recepCiona  at  tha 

PalaL^-Boorbon  aa  Proaident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea— Some  of  the 
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daughtcni. 

I  KFEw  Louis-Napoleon,  if  not  intimately,  at  least  very 
well,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  felt  myself  as 
little  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  him  on  the  last  as  on 
the  first  dav  of  our  acquaintance.  I  feel  almost  certain  of 
one  thing,  though ;  that,  if  he  had  had  very  ample  means  of 
his  own,  the  Second  Empire  would  have  never  been.  Since, 
its  fall  I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  abont  Louis- Napo- 
leon's unfaltering  belief  in  hia  star;  1  fancy  it  would  have 
ahone  less  brightly  to  him  bat  for  the  dark,  impenetrable 
eky  of  impecuuioaity  in  which  it  was  set.  M6ry  said  that 
Lamartine  proclaimed  the  Second  Repoblic  as  a  means  of 
Btaving  oft  his  creditors;  and  the  accusation  was  justified  by 
Lamartine'a  own  words  in  the  AssemblSe  Nationale  itself  on 
the  lith  of  September,  18i8  :  "  Je  declare  hantement  que  le 
24  Fevrier  i.  midi,  je  ne  pansais  pas  i,  la  Eepublique."  To 
use  a  popular  locution,  the  author  of  "  L'Histoire  des  Giron- 
I    dina  "  suspected,  perhaps,  that  Louis- Napoleon  might  take  a 
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leaf  from  hi^,  the  anthor'a,  boolt ;  for  the  needy  man,  though 
perhiipB  not  a  better  psychologist  than  most  men,  has  a  very 
comprehensive  key  to  the  motives  of  a  great  number  of  ina 
fellow-creaturea,  especially  if  they  be  Frenchmen  and  pro- 
fessional politicians.  I  am  speaking  by  the  light  of  many 
years'  observation.  Furthermore,  tlie  pecuniary  embarraaa- 
menta  of  Louis-Napoleon  were  no  secret  to  any  one.  "I 
have  established  a  republic  for  money's  sake,"  Lamartine  said 
to  himself;  "some  one  will  endeavour  to  overthrow  it  for 
money's  sake."  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  very  elevated 
standard  whereby  to  judge  political  events ;  but  I  do  not  pro- 
feas  to  be  an  historian — mine  is  only  the  little  huckster  siiop 
of  history. 

It  ia  more  than  probable  that  tbia  was  the  reason  why 
Lamartine  told  Louis-Napoleon  to  go  back  to  England,  in 
their  interview — a  secret  one — on  the  2d  of  March,  1848. 

It  was  M.  de  Pei-signy  who  told  me  this  many  years  af  tar- 
wards,  "  The  Prince  could  afford  to  humour  De  Lamartine 
in  that  way,"  he  added,  "  for  if  ever  a  man  was  justitied  in 
believing  in  his  star  it  was  he.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  which  is 
scarcely  Known  to  half  a  doiiea  men,  including  the  Emperor 
and  myself ;  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  told  by  any 
biographer.  The  moment  we  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
news  that  reached  ua  from  Paris,  we  made  for  the  coast,  and, 
on  Saturday  morning,  we  crossed  in  the  mail-packet.  It  was 
very  rough,  and  we  bad  a  good  shaking,  so  that  when  we  got 
to  Boulogne  we  were  absolutely  'done  up.'  But  we  heard 
that  a  train  was  to  start  for  Paris,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Prince  would  not  lose  a  minute.  We  had  to  walk  to 
Neufch&tel,  about  three  miles  distant,  because  there  was 
Horaething  the  matter  with  the  rails,  1  do  not  know  what. 
We  flung  ourselves  into  the  first  compartment,  which  already 
contained  two  travellers.  Almoat  immediately  we  had  got 
under  wei^h,  one  of  these,  who  had  looked  very  struck  when 
WB  entered,  addressed  the  Prince  by  name.  He  turned  out  to 
be  Monsieur  Biesta,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Napoleon  durinff 
his  imprisonment  at  Ham,  and  who  immediately  recognized 
him.  Monsieur  Biesta  had  just  left  the  Due  de  Nemours. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  at  that  time  a  Republican,  a 
Monarchist,  or  an  Imperialist,  but  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  it  was  thanks  to  him  that  the  son  of  Lou  is- Philippe 
made  his  escape.  The  other  one  was  the  Marquis  d'iiTa.^'i, 
who  died  about  a  twelvemonth  atteTwaii^,     WC\.  -w^^X.  "«'fi^ 
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until  we  got  to  Amiena,  where  we  had  to  wait  a  very  long 
while,  the  train  which  waa  to  have  taken  us  on  to  Paris  hav- 
ing juBt  left.  For  once  in  a  way  the  Prince  got  impatient. 
He  who  on  the  eve  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  remained,  at  any  rate 
outwardly,  perfectly  stolid,  was  fuming  and  fretting  at  the 
delay.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  whole  of  Paris  was 
waiting  at  the  Northern  station  to  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  to  proclaim  him  Emperor  there  and  then.  But 
impatient  or  not,  we  had  to  wait,  and,  what  was  worse  or  bet- 
ter, the  train  that  finally  took  us  came  to  a  dead  stop  at 
Peraan,  where  the  news  reached  us  that  the  rails  had  bee 
broken  up  by  the  insurgents  at  Pontoiae,  that  a  frightful  a 
cident  had  happened  in  consecjuence  to  the  train  we  bi 
missed  by  a  few  minutes  at  Amiens,  in  which  at  least  thirt 
lives  were  lost,  besides  a  great  number  of  wounded.  But  4 
the  merest  chance  we  should  have  been  among  the  p 
gers.  Was  I  right  in  saying  that  the  Prince  was  justified  jl 
believing  in  hia  star?"  * 

I  did  not  meet  with  Louis-Napoleon  nntil  he  waa  u  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  Second  Eenublic,  and  while  ha 
was  staying  at  the  H6tel  du  Rhin  in  the  Place  Vendftme.  Of 
course,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  but  my  inform- 
ants, to  a  man,  were  Englieh.  While  the  latter  were  almost 
unanimouB  in  predicting  Lou  is- Napoleon's  eventual  advent 
to  the  throne,  the  French,  though  in  no  way  denying  the  iu- 
flueuee  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  were  apt  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  more  or  less  contemptuously  at  the  pretensions  of 
Hortenae's  son ;  for  few  ever  desi^ated  him  by  any  other 
name,  until  later  on,  when  the  nickname  of  "Badinguet" 
began  to  be  on  every  one's  lips.  Consequently,  I  waa  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him ;  but  before  noting  the  impressions 
produced  by  that  first  meeting,  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
origin  of  that  celebrated  sobriquet. 

Peraonally,  I  never  heard  it  in  connection  with  Louis- 
Napoleon  until  his  betrothal  to  Mdlle.  Eugenie  de  Montijo 
became  common  "talk;"  but  I  had  heard  and  seen  it  m 

?rint  a  good  many  yeara  before,  and  even  as  late  as  '48. 
'here  waa,  however,  not  the  alightefit  attempt  at  that  time 
to  couple  it  with  the  person  of  the  future  Emperor.  Three 
solutions  have  made  the  round  of  the  papers  at  various 
times ;  (1)  that  it  waa  the  name  of  the  atonemason  or  brick- 
layer who  lent  Louis-Napoleon  hia  clothes  to  facilitate  hia 
escape  from  Ham  in  June,  1S45  ;  (2)  that  it  was  the  name  of 
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the  soldier  who  was  wounded  by  the  Pi'ince  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1840,  at  Boulogne,  when  the  latter  fired  on  Captain 
Col-Puygellier ;  (3)  that  about  the  latter  end  of  the  forties  a 
pipe-manufacturer  introduced  a  pipe,  the  head  of  which  re- 
sembled that  of  LoulB-Kapoleon,  and  that  the  pipemaker's 
name  was  Badinguet. 

The  latter  soTution  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  utterly 
without  foundation.  With  regard  to  that  having  reference 
to  the  stonemasou,  no  stonemason  lent  Louis-Nupoleon  his 
clothes.  The  disguise  was  provided  by  Dr.  Conneau  from  a 
source  which  has  never  been  revealed.  There  was,  moreover, 
no  atonemaaon  of  the  name  of  Badinguet  at  Ham,  and,  when 
Louis- Napoleon  crossed  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle,  his  face 
partially  hidden  by  a  board  he  was  carrying  on  his  shoulder, 
a  workman,  who  mistook  him  for  one  of  his  mates,  exclaimed, 
"  Hullo,  there  goes  Bertoux,"    Bertoux,  not  Badinguet. 

The  name  of  the  soldier  wounded  by  Lou  is -Napoleon  waa 
Geoffrey ;  he  was  a  grenadier,  decorated  ou  the  battle-field ; 
and  shortly  after  Napoleon's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
granted  him  a  pension.  There  can  be  no  possible  mistake 
about  the  name,  seeing  that  it  was  attested  at  the  trial  subse- 
quent to  the  fiasco  before  the  Court  of  Peers. 

The  real  fact  is  this :  Gavarni,  like  Balzac,  invented  many 
oames,  suggested  in  many  instances  by  those  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances,  or  Bometimes  merely  altered  from  those 
they  bad  seen  on  signboards.  The  great  caricaturist  had  a 
friend  in  the  Departement  des  Landes  named  Badingo ;  about 
"38  he  began  his  sketches  of  students  and  their  companions 
("Etudiants  et  Etudiantes"),  and  in  one  of  them  a  medical 
student  shows  his  lady-love  an  articulated  skeleton. 

"  Look  at  this,"  says  the  former ;  "  this  is  Eugenie,  the 
iormer  sweetheart  of  Badinguet^— that  tall,  fair  girl  who  was 
80  fond  of  meringues.  He  has  had  her  mounted  for  thirty- 
six  francs." 

The  connection  is  very  obvious ;  it  only  wanted  one  single 
wag  to  remember  tlie  skit  when  Napoleon  became  engaged  to 
Eugenie  de  Moutijo.  He  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  the  rest 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  the  same  time,  Gavarni  had  not  been  half  as  original, 
as  he  imagined,  in  the  invention  of  the  name.     Badinguet 
■was  a  character  in  a  one-act  farce  entitled  "  Le  Mobilier  de 
Sosine,"  played  for  the  first  time  in  1S38,  at  the  Th4it'»  . 
Montansier ;  and  there  is  a  pie&e  ot  an  earW^  6a.\jfc  es^"a.,''w4 
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H      which  GroBsot  played  a  character  by  the  name  of  Badingi 
H       In  1848,  there  was  a  kind  of  Jules  Vernesque  piece  at 
H       Porte  Sniot- Martin,  m  whicli  Badinguet,  a  Parisian  shi 
H       keeper,  starts  with  his  wife  Euphemie  for  soifie  distant ' 
H       and. 

H  To  return  to  LouiB-Napoloou  at  the  H6tel  du  Rhin,  ai 

M  my  first  glimpse  of  him.  1  must  own  that  I  was  disappoinl, 
od  with  it.  Though  I  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  Hne  man,  [  did  not  expect  to  see  8o  utterly 
an  insignificant  one,  and  badly  dressed  in  the  bargitin.     On 

I      the  evening  in  question,  he  wore  a  brown  coat  of  a  peculiar 
colour,  a  green   plush  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  yellowish 
trousers,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  on  the  legs  of 
any  one  oS  the  stage.     And  yet  Lord  Normanby,  and  a  good 
many  more  who  have  said  that  lie  looked  every  inch  a  kii 
were  not  altogether  wrong.     There  was  a  certain  graceful 
about  him  which  owed  absolutely  nothing  either  to  his  tidli 
his  barber,  or  his  bootmaker,     "The  gracefulness  of  awj,, 
wardness "  sounds  remarkably  like  an  Irish  bull,  yet  I  can 
find  no  other  term  to  describe  hia  gait  and  carriage.     Louis- 
Napoleon's  legs  seemed  to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  his 
Creator — they  were  too  short  for  his  body,  and  his  head  ap; 
peared  constantly  bent  down,  to  supervise  their  motion ;  ci 
sequently,  their  owner  was  always  at  a  disadvantage  wl 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them.     But  when  standing  still, 
on  horseback,  there  was  an  indescribable  something  abod 
the  man  which  at  once  commanded  attention.     I  am  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that,  on  tlic  occasion  of  our  first  meet- 
ing, my  curiosity  had  been  aroused ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  one,  endowed  with  the  smallest  power  of  observation, 
though  utterly  ignorant  with  regard  to  bis  previous  history, 
and  eqnally  sceptical  with  regard  to  his  future  destiny,  could 
have  been  in  bis  company  for  any  length  of  time  without  be- 
ing struck  with  his  appearance. 

When  I  entered  the  apartment  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, Lou  is- Napoleon  was  leaning  in  his  favourite  attitudsf 
against  the  mantelpiece,  smoking  the  scarcely  ever  absent 
cigarette,  and  pulling  at  the  heavy  brown  moustache,  the 
ends  of  which  in  those  days  were  not  waxed  into  points  as 
they  were  later  on.  There  was  not  the  remotest  likeness  to 
any  portrait  of  the  Bonaparte  family  I  had  ever  seen.  H$ 
wore  his  thin,  lank  hair  much  longer  than  he  did  af  terwardsj 
The  most    startling  features   were  decidedly  the  aquili 
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noee  and  the  eyes ;  the  latter,  of  a  greyiah-blue,  were  com-    ^| 
pamtirelj  Bmall  and  somewliat  almond -eh  aped,  but,  except  at   ^H 
rare  intervals,  there  was  an  impenetrable  look,  which  made  it   ^H 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  read  their  owner's    ^B 
thoughts  by  them.     If  they  were  "the  windows  of  his  soul," 
their  blinds  were  constantly  down.     The  "  I  am  pleased  to 
see  you,  sir,"  with  which  he  welcomed  me,  holding  out  his 
hand  at  the  same  time,  was   the  English  of  an   educated     ^m 
German  who  had  taken  great  paius  to  get  the  right  acceut    ^| 
and  pronunciation,  without,  however,  completely  succeeding ;    ^| 
and  when  I  heard  him  speak  Prench,  I  detected  at  once  his    ^M 
constant  struggle  with  the  same  difBculties.    The  struggle   ^M 
lasted  till  the  very  end  of  his  life,  though,  by  dint  of  speak-    ^| 
ing  very  slowly,  he  overcame  tliem  to  a  marvellous  extent.:    ^| 
Bat  the  moment  he  became  in  anj  way  excited,  the/'s  and    ^| 
the  i's  and  them's  were  always  trying  to  oust  the  r's,  the  d'a 
and  the  6's  from  their  newly-acquired  positions,  and  often 
gained  a  momentary  victory.     There  is  an  amusing  story  to 
that  effect,  in  connection  with   Napoleon's   first  interview 
with  Bismarck.     I  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  but,  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  sounds  blunt  enough  to  he  genuine.     The  Em- 
peror  was    complimenting   the   German  statesman  on  his 
French. 

"  M.  de  Bismarck,  I  have  never  heard  a  German  speak 
French  as  you  do,"  said  Napoleon, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  return  the  compliment,  sire?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  Frenchman  speak  French  as  you 
do."* 

When  Prince  Lou  is- Napoleon  held  out  his  hand  and  I 
looked  into  his  face,  I  felt  almost  tempted  to  put  him  down 
Hs  an  opium-eater.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  I  felt  convinced 
that,  to  use  a  metaphor,  ho  himself  was  the  drug,  and  that 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  bound,  to  yield 
to  its  influence.  When  I  came  away  that  evening,  I  could 
have  given  Cavaignac,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  and  the 
rest,  who  wanted  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  a  timely  warn- 
ing, if  they  would  have  Dondescended  to  listen  to,  and  profit 


*  In  the  docuinenttt  relatjni;  to  the  alTair  nt  t^trasbarir.  then  Is  tlie  report  to 
LouiK- Philippe  hv  an  olBfer  in  the  4eth  regiment  of  the  line,  named  PlBigni, 
In  which  the  iiitter,  borrowinfr  the  process  of  Bullae  as  applied  to  the  Frcndi  or 
the  Baron  do  Nueiniten,  creditti  Louis-Nnpoleon  vlth  the  follon'ine  plira 
»  feviitu  Utori  dt  Uhuillit  ;/o«m  li/a  itri  k'i  praft^tht  toui  Kcortr  — tuv 
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by  it,  whicli  I  am  certain  they  would  not  have  done.    Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  every  one  of  these  men,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  all  undoubtedly  clever,  thought  Louis- Napoleon, 
either  an   imbecile  or  a  secret  drunkard.     And,  wTiat 
more,  they  endeavoured  to  propagate  their  opinion  throuf 
out  the  length  and   breadth,  not  only  of  France,  but 
Europe. 

As  usual,  the  one  who  was  really  the  greatest  nonentity 
among  the  latter  was  most  lavish  in  his  contempt.     I  am 
alluding  to  General   Cavai"tiac      The  nobodies  who  have 
governed  or  misgoverned  France  since  the  Fall  of  Sedan 
were,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  eagles  compared  to 
that  surly  and  bumptious  drill-sergeant,  who  had  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  recommend  him  for  the  elevated  posi- 
tion he  coveted.     He  was  the  least  among  all  those  brilliant 
African  soldiers  whose  names  and  prowess  were  on  every 
one's  lips ;  he  had  really  been  made  a  hero  of,  at  so  much 
per  line,  by  the  staff  of  tho  National,  where   his  brother, 
Qodefroy  wielded  unlimited  power.     He  was  all  buckranij 
and,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  and  in  the  midst  of  tl 
republic  whose  fiercest  watchword,  whose  loudest  cry, 
"equality,"  he  treated  partisans  and  opponents  alike,  i 
would  have  treated  a  batch  of  refractory  Arabs  in  a  disl 
province  of  that  newly-conquered  African  soil.     He  disliki 
every  one  who  did  not  wear  a  uniform,  and  assumed  a  critit 
attitude  towards  every  one  who  did.     His  republicanism 
probably  as  sincere  as  that  of  Thiers — it  meant  "La  Re^ 
blique  c'est  moi:"  with  this  difference,  that  Thiers  was  ami 
able,   witty,  and  charming,  though   treacherous,  and  tii 
Cavaignac  was  the  very  reverse.     His  honesty  was  beyon 
Huapicion ;  that  is,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  the  only 
possible  saviour  of  France ;  but  it  was  impaired  by  his  equally 
sincere  conviction  that  bribery  and  coercion — of  cajoling  1  ■" 
would  have  none — were  admissible,  nay,  incumbent  to  attai 
that  end.    "  Thiers,  e'ost  la  r^publique  en  ecureuil,  Cavi 
gnac   c'est  la  rSpublique  on  ours  mal  16che,"  said  a  wittj 
journalist.     He  and  Lou  is- Napoleon  were  virtually  the  t^i 
men  who  were  contending  for  the  presidential  chair,  and  tl 
chances  of  Cavaignac  may  be  judged  by  the  conclusion  i__, 
the  verbal  report  of  one  of  Lamorici^re's  emissaries,  who 
canvassed  one  of  the  departments. 

" '  The  thing  might  be  feasible,'  said  an  elector, '  if  your 
il's  name  was  GeueYi^ve  de  Brabant,  or  that  of  one  of 
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Hnie  four  sons  of  AymoQ."    But  his  name  is  simply  Cavaigiiaa       ^H 

■  — Cavaignac,  and  that's  all.     I  prefer  Napoleon ;  at  any  rate,       ^H 

I  there  is  a  ring  about  that  name.'     And  I  am  afraid  that       ^H 

F  eleven-twelfths  of  the  electors  are  of  the  same  opinion."  ^H 

As  for  Ledra  RoUin,  Kaspail,  Changarnier,  and  even  La-        ^H 

martine  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  some  of  whom  were  candi-        ^| 

dates  against  their  will,  they  were  ontof  the  running  from  the        ^| 

^Te^^  start,  though,  cnriously  enough,  the  son  of  the  monarch  ^^ 

irhom  the  republic  had  driven  from  the  throne  obtained 
more  votes  than  the  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  republic. 
These  votes  were  altogether  discarded  as  uncoustitutioual, 
though  one  really  fails  to  see  why  one  member  of  a  preceding  ^m 
dynasty  should  have  been  held  to  be  more  eligible  than  ^^ 
another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  votes  polled  by  the  sailor  ^^ 
prince  amounted  to  over  twenty-three  thousand,  showing  ^| 
that  he  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  popularity.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Due  d'Aumale  or  the  Due  de  Nemours  would 
have  obtained  a  hf  th  of  that  number.  As  I  have  already  said, 
the  latter  was  disliked  by  his  father's  opponents  for  his  sus- 
pected legitimist  tendencies,  and  tacitly  blamed  by  some  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Orleaniat  regime  for  his  lack  of  resistance 
on  tne  2ith  of  February ;  the  f ormer'd  submission  "  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,"  as  embodied  in  a  manifesto  "  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Algeria,"  provoked  no  enthusiasm  either  among 
friends  or  foes.f  Perhaps  public  rumour  was  not  altogether 
wrong,  when  it  averred  that  the  D'0rl4ans  were  too  tight- 
fisted  to  spend  their  money  in  electioneering  literature.  The 
expense  involved  in  that  item  was  a  terrible  obstacle  to  Louis- 
Napoleon  and  his  few  faithful  henchmen ;  for,  though  the 
Napoleonic  idea  was  pervading  all  classes  of  society,  there 
was,  correctly  speaking,  no  Bonapartist  party  to  shape  it  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  moment.  The  Napoleonic  idea 
waa  a  fond  remembrance  of  France's  glorious  past,  rather 
_-than  a  hope  of  its  renewal  in  the  future.  Even  the  greatest 
Bpltimber  of  the  most  ardent  worshippers  of  that  marvellous 
^Uoldier  of  fortune,  doubted  whether  his  nephew  was  suffi- 
^foiently  popular  to  obtain  an  appreciable  following,  and  those 
who  did  not  doubt  were  mostly  poor.     While  Dufaure  and 

■  Tha  four  knights  nf  o  CErlovinginn  legend,  who  were  mounted  on  ona 
horee  named  B By ord.— Editor. 

+  Durinff  !hfl  Backing  of  tho  Tuileriea,  the  mob  ruthloasly  destroyed  the 
buit«  and  picturaa  of  every  living  eon  of  Louis-Philippe,  witi  Iho  aroastioii  sA 
Ihcwe  of  tho  Prince  do  J  oinvillo,— Editor. 
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LamoriciSre  were  scattering  money  broadcast,  and  using 
pressure  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind,  in  order  to  insure  Cavai- 
gnae's  succesa,  Lou  is- Napoleon  and  his  knot  of  partisans  were 
absolutely  reduced  to  their  own  personal  resources.  Miss 
Howard — afterwards  Comtesae  de  Beauregard — and  Princesse 
Mathilde  had  given  all  they  could  ;  a  small  loan  was  obtained 
from  M.  Fould  ;  and  some  comparatively  scanty  supplies  had 
been  forthcoming  from  England — it  was  said  at  the  time, 
with  how  much  truth  I  know  not,  that  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Malmesbury  had  contributed  :  but  the  exchequer  was  virtu- 
ally empty.  A  stray  remittance  of  a  few  thousand  francs, 
from  an  altogether  unexpected  quarter,  and  most  frequently 
from  an  anonymous  sender,  arrived  now  and  then;  but  it 
was  what  the  Germans  call  "  a  drop  of  water  in  a  very  hot 
frying-pan ; "  it  barely  sufficed  to  stop  a  hole.  Money  was 
imperatively  wanted  for  the  printing  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  handbills,  thousands  and  thousands  of  posters,  and  their 
distribution ;  for  the  expenses  of  canvassers,  electioneering 
agents,  and  so  forth.  The  money  went  to  the  latter,  the  rest 
was  obtained  on  credit.  Prince  Louis,  confident  of  success, 
emptied  his  pockets  of  the  last  five-franc  pieces;  when  he 
had  no  more,  he  promised  to  pay.  He  was  as  badly  off  as 
his  famous  uncle  before  the  turn  of  fortune  came. 

In  connection  with  this  dire  impecuniosity,  I  remember  a 
story  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch  as  if  I  had  had  it 
from  Louis- Kapoleon's  own  lips.  In  front  of  Siraudin's  con- 
fectioner's shop  at  the  augle  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
and  the  Rue  de  !a  Pais,  there  sits  an  old  woman  with  two 
wooden  legs.  About  '48,  when  she  was  very  pretty  and 
dressed  with  a  certain  coquettish ness,  she  was  already  there, 
though  sitting  a  little  higher  up,  in  front  of  the  wall  of  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  since  made  room  for 
the  handsome  establishment  of  Qirous.  Behind  her,  on  the 
wall,  were  suspended  for  sale  some  cheap  and  not  very  ar- 
tistically executed  reproductions  of  Fragonard,  "  Le  Coucher 
de  la  Marine,"  etc.,  all  of  which  would  fetch  high  prices 
now;  also  songs,  the  tuues  of  which  she  played  with  great 
taste  on  her  violin.  It  was  reported  that  she  had  been  killed 
during  the  attack  on  the  ministry,  but  to  people's  great  sur- 
prise she  reappeared  a  few  days  afterwards.  Prince  Louis, 
who  was  staymg  at  the  Place  Vend6me,  then  used  to  take  a 
short  cut  by  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines  to  the  Boulevards, 
and  it  seems  that  he  never  passed  her  without  giving  her 
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fcotnething.  In  a  few  weeks  she  came  to  look  upon  hia  eon- 
tribntiona  as  a  certain  part  of  hor  income.  She  knew  who 
he  was,  and,  curiously  enough,  seemed  to  be  aware  not  only 
of  hia  political  preoccupations,  but  of  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rasaments.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  she  was  in  sympathy 
irith  the  former,  but  ahe  was  evidently  concerned  about  the 
latter ;  for,  one  evening,  after  thanking  Louis-Napoleon,  she 
added,  "  Mooseignenr,  je  voudraia  yous  dire  un  mot." 
"  ParJez,  madame." 

"  On  me  dit  que  vous  ^tea  fort  genS  dans  ce  moment. 
J'ai  troia  billeta  de  mille  francs  chez  raoi,  (jui  ne  font  rien. 
Voulez-voua  me  permettre  de  vous  les  offrir ;  vous  me  les 
rendrez  quand  vous  serez  empereur." 

Prince  Louia  did  not  accept  them,  but  he  never  forgot  a 

»  kindness,  and  when  he  did  become  Emperor,  he  offered  her 
a  small  annnity.     The  answer  was  characteriatic  of  her  inde- 
pendence.    "  Cites  d  I'empereur  qu'il  est  bien  bon  de  se  rap- 
peler  de  moi,  mais  je  ne  puis  pas  accepter  eon  oflre.     S'il 
avait  accepte  mon  argent,  je  ua  dls  pas,  maintenant,  non." 
And  while  I  am  writing  these  notes,  she  still  sits  in  her  usual 
place,  though  I  have  heard  it  said  more  than  once  that  she 
IS  the  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra, 
and  that  she  gave  a  considerable  marriage  portion  to  her 
daughter,  who  1im  remained  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  her 
mother's  income,  whowaa  educated  in  the  country,  and  has 
never  been  to  Paris.     One  of  the  conditions  of  her  marriage 
^Ljiraa  that  she  should  emigrate  to  Australia.     For  the  latter 
^nart  of  the  story,  I  will,  however,  not  vouch. 
B*'      During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  '48, 1  saw 
^'  Prince  Louis  at  least  a  dozen  times,  though  only  once  away 
from  hia  own  apartments.     There  waa  really  "nowhere  to 
go,"  for  moat  of  the  aalons  had  closed  their  doors,  and  those 
which  remained  open  were  invaded  by  political  partisans  of 

I  all  shades.  Conversation,  except  on  one  topic,  there  was 
iittle  or  none.  Social  entertainments  were  scarcely  to  be 
fought  of  after  the  bloody  disorders  in  June:  Paris  trade 
'liinfEered  in  consequence,  and  the  whole  of  the  shop-keeping 
Jlplemeut,  which  virtually  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jpai-de  Nationale,  regretted  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynaaty  to 
fifhich  it  had  so  materially  contributed.  After  these  disor- 
ders in  June,  the  troops  bivouacked  for  a  whole  month  on 
the  Boulevards;  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  with  ita  seven 
theatres ;  on  the  Boulevard  Poisaonnifere,  ».Wc«.\:  "wi  l^'i'^^  >A. 
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the  Gymnaae;  on  the  Bonlevard  Montmartre,  in  front  of  the 
Vari^tSa;  on  the  Place  de  la  Bouree,  in  front  of  the  Vaude- 
TiUe.  The  new  masters  did  not  care  to  be  held  up  to  ridi- 
cnle;  they  insinUBted,  rather  than  asserted,  that  the  insnlta 
levelled  from  the  stage  had  contributed  to  the  iusurrection  ; 
and  seeing  that  the  honi-geoisle,  very  contrite  already,  did 
not  care  to  hear  "  the  praise  of  the  Baviours  of  the  country  " 
by  coraraaud,  they  deserted  the  play-houses  and  kept  their 
money  in  their  pockets.  The  Constituent  Assembly  was 
compelled  to  grant  the  managers  an  indemnity;  but,  as  it 
could  not  keep  the  soldiers  there  for  ever,  and  as  it  cared  still 
less  to  vote  funds  to  its  enemies  while  its  supporter  were 
clamouring  for  eveiy  cent  of  it,  the  strict  supervision  gradu- 
ally relaxed.  The  tirst  to  take  advant^e  of  this  altered  state 
of  things  was  Clairville,  with  his  "  La  Propri6t6  c'est  le  Vol " 
(November  28,  '48),  a  skit  on  the  celebrated  phrase  of  Proud- 
hon.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  had  uttered  it  in 
the  sense  with  which  the  playwright  invested  it ;  but  fear  ia 
proverbially  illogical,  and  every  one  in  Paris  ran  to  see  the 
piece,  trusting  probably  that  it  might  produce  a  salutary 
effect  on  those  who  intended  to  take  the  philosopher's  axiom 
literally. 

"  La  Propriety  c'est  le  Vol "  was  described  on  the  bills  as 
"  a  socialistic  extravaganza  in  three  acts  and  seven  tableaux." 
The  scene  of  the  first  tableau  represents  the  garden  of  Eden. 
The  Serpent,  who  is  the  Evil  Spirit,  declares  war  at  once 
upon  Adam,  who  embodies  the  principle  of  Property.  The 
Serpent  was  a  deliberate  caricature  of  Proudhon  with  hta 
large  spectacles. 

In  the  subsequent  tahleanx,  Adam,  by  a  kind  of  metem- 
psychosis, had  been  changed  into  Bonichon,  an  owner  of 
house  property  in  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Serpent,  though  still  wearing  hia  apectaclea,  had  been  equally 
transformed  into  a  modern  opponent  of  all  property.  We 
are  in  February,  '48.  Bonichon  and  some  of  hia  feliow-bonr- 
geois  are  feasting  in  honor  of  the  proposed  measures  of  reform, 
when  they  are  seared  out  of  their  wits  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Serpent,  who  informs  them  that  the  Republic  has  sidled 
up  to  Reform,  managed  to  hide  itself  beneath  its  cloak,  and 
been  proclaimed.  The  next  scene  hringa  us  to  the  year  1853 
(four  years  in  advance  of  the  period),  when  the  right  of 
every  one  to  live  by  the  toil  of  his  hands  has  become  law. 
Bonichon  is  being  harassed   and  persecuted  by  a  crowd  of 
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handicraftsmen  and  others,  who  insist  on  working  for  him 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  glazier  smashes  his  windows, 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  have  new  panes  put  in.  The  paper- 
hanger  tears  the  paper  off  his  walls  on  the  same  principle.  The 
hackney  coachman  flings  Bonichon  into  his  cab,  takes  him 
for  a  four  hours'  drive,  and  charges  accordingly.  A  dentist 
imitates  the  tactics  of  Peter  the  Great  with  his  courtiers, 
forces  him  into  a  chair  and  operates  upon  his  grinders,  though, 
nnlike  Peter,  he  claims  the  full  fee.  A  dozen  or  bo  of  modistes 
and  dressmakers  invade  his  apartments  with  double  the  num- 
ber of  gowns  for  Madame  Eve  Bonichon,  who,  the  reverse  of 
her  husband,  does  not  object  to  this  violent  appeal  for  her 
custom.  Perhaps  Madame  Octave,  a  charming  woman  who 
played  the  part,  did  well  to  submit,  because  during  the  first 
tablean,  the  audience,  though  by  no  means  squeamish,  had 
ime  to  the  conclusion  that  Madame  Eve  would  be  all  the 
itter  for  a  little  more  clothing. 

And  BO  the  piece  goes  on.  The  first  performance  took 
place  twelve  days  before  the  presidential  election,  when 
Cavaignac  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Notwithstanding 
his  energetic  suppression  of  the  disorders  in  June,  every  one, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jouroalistie  swaslibucklers  of  Le 
National,  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  a  song  aimed  at  him 
crnelly  dissected  his  utter  insignificance  from  a  mental, 
moral,  and  political  point  of  view.  When  Lou  is- Napoleon 
gained  the  day,  the  song  was  changed  for  a  more  kindly 
one. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  those  days  France 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  Xnfional.  I  made  a  list,  by 
no  means  complete,  at  the  time,  of  the  various  appointments 
and  high  places  that  had  fallen  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
and  those  connected  with  it  financially  and  otherwise.  I 
have  kept  it,  and  transcribe  it  here  with  scarcely  any  com- 
ment. 

Armand  Marrast,  the  editor,  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
President  of  tlie  National  Assembly. 

Marrast  (No.  2)  became  Pi-ocureur-General  at  Pan. 

Marrast  (No.  3),  who  had  been  a  captain  of  light  horse 
during  the  reign  of  Ixmis- Philippe,  was  given  a  colonelcy 
unattached. 

Marrast  (No.  4)  became  Vice  •  Principal  of  the  L^cfea 
Coroeilie.  , 
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Bastide,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Vuulabelle,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Minister  of  Public 
Education. 

Goudchaux,  the  baulier  of  the  Nalional,  became  Minister 
of  Finances. 

Recurt,  the  chief  physician  to  the  staff,  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Works). 

Trfelat,  another  physician,  became  Minister  of  Public 
"Works.  _ 

Marie,  the  solicitor  to  the  National^  became  a  member 
of  the  ProTisional  Government,  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Genin,  one  of  the  staff,  became  chief  of  the  literary  de- 
partment at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 

Charras,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  Ministry  for  War. 

Degouve-Denancquea,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  the  Somme. 

Buchez,  third  physician  and  an  occasional  contributor,  be- 
came Deputy  Major  of  Paris  and  subsequently  President  of 
the  Assembly  up  to  the  15th  of  May  {when  he  had  to 
make  room  for  M.  Armand  Marrast  himself).  As  will  be 
seen,  within  a  month  of  the  republicans'  advent  to  power, 
M.  Buchez  had  been  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  functions 
in  the  State,  though  absolutely  devoid  of  any  political  or 
parliamentary  talent,  as  was  shown  later  on  by  his  "  Histoire 
Parlementaire  de  la  Efivolution  Frangaise,"  an  utterly  com- 
monplace production. 

Dussart,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine- 
Infer  ieu  re. 

Adam,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Chief  Secretary  of  the  , 
Prefecture  of  tlie  Seine. 

Sain  de  Bois-le  Comte,  one  of  the  staff,  became  minister  | 
plenipotentiary  at  Turin. 

F6iicien  Mallefillo,  one  of  the  staff,  became  minister  | 
.  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon. 

Anselme  Pet^tiii,  one  of  the  staff,  became  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  Hanover. 

Auguste  Petfetin  { his  brother ),  one  of  the  staff,  became 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  C6te-d'0r. 
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[Frederic  Lacroii,  one  of  the  staff,  became  chief   secre- 
tary for  ciyil  affairs  in  Algeria. 
Hetzel,  one  of  the  staff,  became  chief   Becretary  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
RouBset,  one  of  the  staff,  became  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Loire. 
M 
ca 
a 
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Duclei'c,  shorthand  reporter,  became  for  a  httle  while 
Minister  of  Finances. 

publisher  of  the  Rational,  and  bookseller,  be- 
came a  mayor,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  finally  Director 
of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte. 

Achille  Gr^goire,  the  printer  of  the  Jfatiottal,  became 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Upper-Sa6ne. 

Clement  Thomas,  called  the  Constable  of  the  National, 
became  the  Commander-in-ohief  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  Seine. 

There  are  a  few  score  more,  friends  and  allies,  auch  as 
Lalanne,  who  was  made  directd^  of  the  national  workshops; 
Levrault,  who  was  sent  to  Naples  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  Carette,  who  became  Civil-Chief  at  Constantine ;  Car- 
teron,  who  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  national  archives,  etc 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  these  adventurers  had  revolving 
around  them  a  number  of  satellites,  as  eager  as  the  former  to 
reap  the  fraits  of  the  situation.  Most  of  them,  like  the  cat 
of  Heine's  epigram,  had  to  devonr  their  steak  raw ;  they  did 
not  know  how  to  cook  it.  Ministers,  prefects,  and  high  dig- 
nitaries of  State  as  they  were,  they  felt  awkward  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  to  whom  no  illusion  was  possible  with  regard 
to  their  origin  and  that  of  their  political  fortunes. 

They  haunted,  therefore,  by  preference,  the  less  well  fre- 
quented restaurants  and  cafis,  the  wings  of  the  minor 
theatres,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  the  elect  of  the  p 
pie,  and  that  the  people  were  their  fittest  companions.  Their 
erstwhile  leader  and  ehiet  scorned  to  stoop  to  suah  tricks. 
He  was  an  educated  man,  with  a  thick  veneer  of  the  gentle- 
man about  him,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  one  of  the  two  most  arrant  snobs  I  have  met  anywhere. 
I  advisedly  say  anywhere,  for  France  herself  does  not  pro- 
duce that  objectionable  genua  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Yoii  may  find  a  good  many  cads,  you  will  find  comparatively 
few  snobs.  Compared  to  Armand  Marrast,  En^^aa  5iN\a.  ■^^a  , 
nowhere  as  a  snob.     He  was  a  thickael  maii  V\'Cq.  *  ToSJiCMisAl 


I 
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face,  with  a  mass  of  ^ey  woolly  hair  and  a  kind  of  stubbly, 
Bmall  moustache.  His  manners  were  stipposed  to  be  mod- 
elled on  those  of  the  nobles  of  the  old  regime ;  said  mannere 
mainly  consisting  of  swaggering  impudence  to  those  whom 
he  considered  his  equals,  and  freezing  insolence  to  those  he 
deemed  bis  inferiors,  Tlie  latter,  I  need  not  say,  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  He  who  bellowed  most  loudly  that 
birth  should  carry  no  privilege,  never  forgot  to  remind  hia 
hearers,  by  deeds,  if  not  by  words,  that  he  was  of  noble 
descent.  "  Si  sa  famillo  ^tait  noble,  sa  mi^re  s'est  sarement 
eodormie  dans  I'antichambre  un  jourou'uu  valet-de-chambre 
entreprenant  etait  trop  p^rs,"  said  tiie  Marquis  d'Arragon 
one  evening.*  He  felt  greatly  flattered  at  the  caricaturists  of 
the  day  representing  him  in  the  court  dress  of  Louis  XVI. 'a 
reign,  though  to  most  people  he  looked  like  a  "  marquis  de 
quatre  sous."  f 

He  professed  to  be  very  fond  of  antique  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  this  fondnees  was  the  main  cause  of  his 
ousting  his  formei  subaltern,  Buchez,  from  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  Assembly,  for,  shortly  before  the  revolution  of 
'48,  the  official  residence  of  that  functionary  had  been  put  in 
thorough  repair,  its  magnificent  furniture  had  been  restored, 
etc. 

The  depression  of  business  inspired  M.  Armand  Marrast 
with  the  happy  thought  of  giving  some  entertainments  in 
the  hope  of  reviving  it.    During  the  Third  Republic,  Lhougk^^ 
I  had  ceased  to  live  in  France  permanently,  I  have  seen  t^H 
good  many  motley  gatherings  at  the  Elys^e-Bourbon,  and  ^^^| 
the  H6tef-do-Viile,  especially  in  M.  Gravy's  time,  tbonn^H 
Mac-Mahon's  presidency  oSered  some  diverting  specime^'^* 
also ;  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  social  functiona 
at  the  Palais- Bourbon  dnring  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober, and   November,  1848.     They  were  absolutely  the  fea- 
tive  scenes  of  Paul  de  Kock  on  a  large  scale,  amidst  Louia 
XIV.  ajad  Louis  XV.  furniture,  instead  of  the   bourgeois 
mahogany,  and  with  an  exquisitely  artistic  background,  in- 
stead of  the  oommonplace  paperhangings  of  the  lower  mid- 
dle-class dwellings.     The  corps  diplomatique   was  virtually' 


"  The  remark  wa»  not  originnl.  The  Mnrqnisc  d'EBprominil  said  it  of 
Bslfwhen  the  sbw  her  Ron  join  the  Revolution  of '89.— Editob. 

+  The  peripMedc  vBadora  of  songa,  dressad  ok  nnbloB,  wlio  up  till  '60 
froquentlj'  ^n^ing  their  uompoBitionH  in  the  stn^ct. — Euiras. 
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on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     After  the  February  revolution, 
the  shock  of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  caused  most  of  the  sovereigns  to  shake  on  their  thrones, 
it  had  stood  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  even  by  his  successor  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  M.  Bastide,  if  not  with  enthusi- 
asm, at  least  with  a  kind  of  complacency.    The  republic  pi-o- 
claimed  by  the  former,  might,  after  all,  contain  elements  of 
vitality.     The  terrible  disorders  in  June  tended  to  shake  this 
reluctant  confidence  ;  still,  there  was  but  little  change  in  the 
ambassadors'  outward  attitude,  until  it  became  too  evident 
that,  unless  a  strong  dictator  should  intervene,  mob  rule  was 
dangerously  nigh.     Then  the  corps  diplomatique  began  to    ^M 
hold  aloof.     Of  course  there  -were  exceptions,  such  as,  for    ^M 
instance,  Mr.   Richard   Eush,  the   minister   of  the  United    ^M 
States,  who  had  been  the  first  to  congratulate  the  Provisional    ^M 
Government,  and  the  various  representatives  of  the  South-    ^M 
American  republics ;  but  even  the  latter  could  scarcely  refrain    ^M 
from  espressing  their  astonishment  at  the  strange  company    ^H 

I    in  which  they  found  themselves.     The  women  were  pernaps    ^M 
the  most  remarkable,  as  women  generally  are  when  out  of    ^H 
their  element.     The  greater  part  had  probably  never  been    ^H 
in  a  drawing-room  before,  and,  notwithstanding  M.  Taine's    ^H 
subsequently  expressed  dictnm  about  the  facility  with  which 
a  Parisien  grisette,  shopwoman,  or  lady's-maid  may  be  trans- 
formed at  a  few  moments  into  a  semblance  of  a  grands  dame, 
these  very  petites  bourgeoises  and  their  demoiselles  made  a 
Tery  indifferent  show.     Perhaps  the  grisette,  shopwoman,  or 
lady's-maid  would  have  acquitted  herself  better.    Her  natural 
taste,  sharpened  by  constant  contact  with  her  social  superiors, 
might  have  made  up  for  the  slender  resources  of  her  ward-     ^^ 
L    robe;  and,  as  the  French  say,  "one  forgives  much  in  the    ^H 
H    v&j  of  solecism  to  the  prettily  dressed  woman."     As  it  was,    ^H 
H    the  female  section  of  M.  Marcast's  guests  could  advance  no    ^H 
H     valid  plea  for  mercy  on  that  score.     The  daughters  looked     ^ 
H     limp  with  their  choregraphic  exertions :  the  emblem  of  inno- 
H     cence,  "  la  sainto  mousseline,"  as  Ambroise  Thomas  called  it 
H     afterwards,  hung  in  vague,  undefined  folds  on  angular  figures, 
H     .perhaps  because  the  starch  necessary  to  it  had  been  appropri- 
H     ated  by  the  matrons.     The  latter  were  rigid  to  a  degree,  and 
H     looked  daggers  at  their  spouses  and  their  friends  at  the  alight- 
H     est  attempt  to  stir  them  to  animation.     "Faisdonc  danser 
■     ma  vieille,"  was  the  consecrated  formula  with  which  a  not   ^H 
H     very  eager  cavalier   was  dragged  to  the    saaX.  ■w\iK!''  ~vi^|^^| 
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"  vieille "  was  reposing  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  unaccna- 
tomed  finery,  cousiderably  impaired  in  the  wearer's  tjpnsit 
on  foot  from  her  domicile  at  Montrouge  or  M6uiImontant  to 
the  banlfs  of  the  Seine ;  for  the  weather  that  year  was  almost 
tropical,  even  in  the  autumn,  and  consequently  the  cab  had 
been  dispensed  with.  It  would  appear,from  a  remai'k  I  over- 
heard, that  Jehu,  in  the  way  of  huaineas,  preferred  as  farea 
the  partiaans  of  and  adherents  to  the  fallen  regimes,  even  of 
the  latest  one.  Said  a  portly  dame  to  her  neighbour,  allud- 
ing to  the  cabman,  "  11  a  absolument  refus6  de  nous  prendre. 
II  adit  qu'il  €t>iit  dans  I'opposition,  et  qu'il  ne  voulaic  pas 
trahir  aes  priitcipes  d  moina  de  dix  francs.  Dix  franca,  ma 
ch^re,  nous  aurions  pu  aonper  chez  nous,  et  sans  compter  les 
fnds  de  toilette  et  de  blauchissage.  Quant  d  I'honnenr  d'etre 
ici,  9a  lie  compte  pas  pour  grand 'chose,  vn  que  tout  le  quar- 
tier  V  eat;  nous  demeuroua  §.  BatignoUea,  et  il  a  fallu  de- 
scen^re  en  ville  ce  matin  pour  avoir  une  paire  de  gante 
blancs.  Chez  nous,  partout  la  m^me  reponse ;  '  Des  gante 
blancs,  madame,  nous  n'en  avona  plus.,  Presque  toutea  Ie». 
damea  du  quartier  vont  au  Palais- Bourton  ce  soir,  et  dept  * 
hier  il  nous  reste  que  des  petites  pointurea  (sizes),  des  sept 
dea  sept  et  demies,' " 

As  for  the  "  41u  dii  people  souverain,"  when  he  had  failed 
to  draw  his  "  vieille  "  into  the  mazy  dance,  and  been  snubbed 
for  hia  pains  in  the  bargain,  he  returned  to  his  fellow-depu- 
ties, many  of  whom  might  be  easily  recognized  by  the  golden- 
fringed  tricolour  rosette  in  their  buttonholes,  though  aome 
had  merely  kept  it  in  their  pockets.     The  "  Sin  du  people" 
did  not  dance  himself.     Perhaps  the  moat  curioua  group  was 
that  of  the  young  attaches  and  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Officft 
who  had  come  fJi  enjoy  themselves,  who,  even  at  that  timi 
were  nearly  all  of  good  birth,  and  who,  to  use  a  colloqaiJ 
expreaaion,  looked   not  unlike  brass  knockers  on  a  pigstj 
This  was  the  society  Louis-Napoleon  waa  to  aweep  away  w.' 
the  aid  of  men,  aome  of  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  skel 
in  subsequent  notes.     I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  of 
"shipwrecked  one,"  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  whose  1 
quaintance  I  did  not  make  until  the  vessel  he  had  steered 
long  had  foundered,  and  of  the  self- constituted  pilot  of  thi 
interim  r6gime,     I  am  alluding  to  MM.  Guizot  and  de  " 
martine. 


^M  QUIZOT, 


QUIZOT,  LAMAETINE.  AND  BfiRANGER. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


Gnizot,  Lttmartine.  sad  B^ranger— Public  opinion  Bt  sea  with  regard  lo  . 
Gaizot— People  full »  eee  the  real  man  behind  the  pollticiHn— Gui 
mt«  this  fulse  oonoeptioii — "  I  hnVH  not  thn  cooragB  lo  be  nnpopnlar  "—A 
ttlt  at  Thiers — My  tirsl  meetiiig  with  him— A  picture  aud  the  story  con- 
neatod  with  it~M,  <iuimt  "  at  iiome  "—His  apartment— The  company— M. 
Gaizot  on  '■  the  tipanieh  marriagBs" — His  indictmont  asaiiiBt  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton— An  incident  in  connection  with  Napoleon's  lomb  at  the  Invalides— 
Nieoloa  L  and  Napoleon — My  aubflequent  intimacy  ivith  M.  Guiiot — tiuiiot 
as  ■  father — Ubf  eurreepondEncB  nilh  his  daugbten — A  atory  of  Henij'  ' 
Murgarand  Marguerite  Thuillier—M.  Guiiot  makes  up  his  mmd  not  to  live 
in  Paria  an;  longer — M.  tiuizot  on  "  natural  scenery  " — Never  saw  t)ie  sen 
until  ha  was  over  fifty— Why  M.  Guiiot  did  not  like  the  country :  why  M. 
Thiera  did  not  like  it— Thiem  the  only  man  at  whom  Guizot  tilted— M. 
Guiiot  died  poor— M.  do  Lamartine*B  poverty  did  not  inapire  the  aaiue  re- 
speel: — Lamarlano'B  iinpecuniouity — My  only  visit  to  Lamnrtine's  house— 
Bu  Jellaby  dor£ — With  a  ditferBUce— All  the  Btories  and  anecdotes  about 
M.  de  Lumartine  relate  lo  hia  improvidence  and  impecunioaity— Ton  times 
vorae  in  that  respect  than  Balzac — M.  Guizofs  literary  productions  and  M. 
de  Lomartine's— The  national  aubecription  raised  foi  the  latter— How  ha 
antitapates  some  of  Uie  money — Biranger — My  first  aoquaintouce  with  him 
— Biranger's  verdict  on  the  Second  Eepubljc — Birunger's  constant  flittinjw 
— -Bialikes  popularity— Tlie  true  Story  of  Bdnuiger  and  Mdllo.  Judilb 
Fr^re. 

That  sentence  of  Louis-Philippe  to  Lord  — — ,  quoted 
elsewhere :  "  Guizot  is  so  terribly  respectable ;  I  am  afraid 
there  ia  a  mistake  either  about  his  nationality  or  hie  respecta-  ' 
bility,  for  they  are  badly  matched,"  reflected  the  ojiinion  of 
the  majority   of   Frenchmen   with  regard   to  the  eminent 
statesman.     The  hiatorian  who  was  supposed  to  know  Crom-    ' 
well  and  Washington  as  well  as  if  he  had  lived  with  them,  was  ' 
credited  at  last  with  being  a  stern  rigid  Puritan  in  private 
life  like  the  first,  impatient  of  contradiction  like  the  second- 
in  short,  a  kind  of  walking  copy-book  moral,  who  never  un 
bent,  whose  slightest  actions  were  intended  by  him  to  convey 
a  lesson  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     Unable  to  devote  much   , 
time  to  her  during  the  week,  Guizot  was  in  the  habit  of   ' 
taking  his  mother  for  a  stroll  in  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud  on 
Sundays.     The  French,  who   are    never    tired  ot  ftVwa.'wciw.,^ 
"  Oh,  ma  m^re !  oh,  ma  m6re  1 "  Tese"ate4  wadn  sm5i\ 
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tions  on  the  part  of  the  son,  because,  they  maintained,  they 
were  meant  as  exhibitions.  Even  such  a  philosopher  us 
Ernest  Renan  failed  to  see  that  there  were  two  dissimilar 
men  in  Guizot,  the  Guizot  of  public  life  and  the  Gnizot  of 
home  life ;  that,  behind  the  imperious,  haughty,  battlesome 
oratoi  of  the  Chamber,  with  his  almost  marble  mask,  there 
was  a  tender  an^  loving  heart,  capable  of  the  most  deep- 
seated  devotion ;  that  the  cares  of  State  once  thrown  oft,  the 
snpercilious  stare  melted  like  ice  beneath  the  sun  of  spring 
into  a  prepossessing  smile,  captivating  every  one  with  whoB8,j 
'  e  came  in  contact. 

Guizot  regretted  this  erroneous  conception  the  world  had 
formed  of  his  character.  "  But  what  can  I  do  ? "  he  asked. 
"  In  reality,  I  haven't  the  courage  to  he  unpopular  any  more 
than  other  people ;  but  neither  have  I  the  courage  to  prance 
about  in  my  own  drawing-room  aa  if  I  were  on  wires  — this 
was  a  slight  siap  at  M.  Thiers, — "  nor  can  I  write  on  subjects 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy  " — that  was  a  second, — "  and 
I  should  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  on  horseback  " — that  was  a 
third ; — "  consequently  people  who,  I  am  sure,  wish  me  well, 
but  who  will  not  come  and  see  me  at  home,  hold  me  up  as  a 
misanthrope,  while  I  know  that  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind." 

With  this  he  took  from  hia  table  an  article  by  M.  Benan 
on  the  first  volume  of  his  "  M6moires,"  an  article  couched  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  but  giving  the  most  conventional 
portrait  of  the  author  himself.  "  Why  doesn't  he  come  and 
see  me?  He  would  soon  find  that  I  am  not  the  solitarjSy 
tr^ic,  buckram  figure  that  has  already  become  legendaiy^ 
and  which,  like  most  legendary  figures,  is  absolutely  Falae."  >  j 

This  conversation — or  rather  monologne,  for  I  was  care>* 
ful  not  to  interrupt  him — took  place  in  tlie  earlv  part  of  tin. 
Second  Empire,  in  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  'V'ille-Levfiqii*-. 
he  occupied  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  until  1860.  The 
Coup  dEtat  had  irretrievably  shattered  Guizot's  political 
career.  It  had  destroyed  whatever  hopes  may  have  remained 
after   the  flight  of  Lou  is- Philippe.     Consequently   Guizot's 

f  roper  place  is  among  the  men  of  that  reign ;  the  reason  why 
insert  him  here  is  because  my  acquaintance  with  him  only 
began  after  his  disappearance  from  public  life. 

It  occurred  in  this  way.  One  evening,  after  dinner  at  M- 
de  Morny's,  we  were  talking  about  pietureB,  and  especially 
about  those  of  the  Spanish  school,  wnon  our  host  turned  to 
me,    "  Have  you  ever  seen  '  the  Virgin '  belonging  to  M> 
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'  Gaizot?"  he  asked,  I  told  bim  I  liad  not.  "  Then  go  and 
see  it,"  he  said.  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its 
kind  I  ever  saw,  I  might  say  the  finest."  Nest  day  I  asked 
permiasiou  of  M.  Guizot  to  come  and  see  it,  and,  almost  by 
return  of  post,  I  received  an  invitation  for  the  following 
Thursday  night  to  one  of  his  "  at  homes," 

Until  then  I  had  never  met  M.  Guizot,  except  at  one  of 
his  ministerial  soirees  under  the  preceding  dynasty.     The 
apartment  offered  nothing  very  striking :  the  furniture  was 
of  the  ordinary  kind  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bourgeois 
drawing-room,  with  this  difference — that  it  was  considerably 
shabbier ;  for  Guizot  was  poor  aJl  his  life.    The  man  who  had 
said  to  the  nation,  "  Enrichissez  vous,  enrichissez  vous,"  had 
never  acted  upon  the  advice  himself.     I  know  for  a  fact  that, 
while  he  was  in  power,  be  was  asked  to  appoint  to  the  post 
of  receiver-general  of  the  Gironde  one  of  the  richest  finan- 
ciers in  France,  who  had  expressed  the  intention  to  share  the 
magnificent  benefits  of  the  appointment  with  him.    M.  Guizot 
simply  and  steadfastly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.         j 
On  the  evening  in  cjuestion,  a  lamp  with  a  reflector  was     | 
placed  in  front  of  the  picture  I  bad  come  to  see,  probably  in     I 
my  honour.     M.  de  Morny  had  not  exaggerated  the  beauty      ] 
of  it,  but  it  bore  no  signature,  and  M,  Guizot  himself  had  no 
idea  with  regard  to  the  painter.     "  There  is  a  curious  story 
connected  with  it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  it  yon  now ; 
come  and  see  me  one  morning  and  I  will.    As  an  English- 
.  man  it  will  interest  you ;  especially  if  yoa  will  take  the  trouble     J 
I  to  read  between  the  lines.    I  will  tell  you  a  few  more,  perhaps,     I 
I  but  the  one  connected  with  the  picture  is  'la  bonne  bonche."'     ^ 
The  company  at  M.  Gnizot'a,  on  that  and  other  occasions,      ' 
I  mainly  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  vanquished  in  the 
I  recent  struggle  with  Louis -Napoleon,  or  thought  they  had 
,   been  ;  for  a  great  many  were  mere  word-spinners,  wlio  had 
I  been  qnite  as  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  the  man 
they  were  now  surronnding  when  he  was  in  power,  as  they 
,   were  in  their  diatribes  against  the  man  who,  after  all,  saved 
France  for  eighteen  years  from  anarchy,  and  did  not  indulge 
more  freely  in  nepotism,  peculation,  and  kindred  amenities 
than  those  who  came  after  him.     But,  at  the  outset  of  these 
■notes,  I  took  the  resolution  to  eschew  politics,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  it  as  far  aa  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  soon  availed  myself  of  M.  Guizot'a     . 
all  upon  him  in  the  mQTmws,  axvWX.^ii&'viQsst  J 
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that  he  told  me  the  following  storj'  connected  with  the  pict- 

"  After  the  Spanish  marriages,  Queen  Isabelia  wished  to 
convey  to  me  a  signal  mark  of  her  gratitude — for  what, 
Heaven  alone  knows,  because  it  is  the  onlj  political  transac- 
tion I  would  willingly  efface  from  my  career.  So  she  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  dukedom  of  San  Antonio,  and  Bent  me 
the  patent  with  a  most  affectionate  letter.  Honestly  speak- 
ing, I  was  more  than  npset  hy  this  proof  of  royal  kindness, 
seeing  that  I  had  not  the  least  wish  to  accept  the  title.  I  felt 
equally  reluctant  to  offend  her  by  declining  the  high  distinc- 
tion offered,  I  felt  Biire,  from  a  most  generous  feeling.  I 
went  to  see  the  King,  and  explained  my  awkward  position, 
adding  that  the  name  of  Guizot  was  all  sufficient  for  me. 
'  Yon  are  ri^ht,'  said  the  King.  '  Leave  the  matter  to  me  ; 
I'll  arrange  it.'  And  he  did,  much  to  the  disgust  of  M.  de 
Salvandy,  who  had  received  a  title  at  the  same  time,  but  who 
could  not  accept  his  while  the  Prime  Minister  declined. 

"  Then  she  sent  me  this  picture.  Some  witty  journalist 
said,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  symbolical  of  her  own  married 
state ;  for  let  me  tell  yon  that  the  unfitness  of  Don  Francis 
d'Aasis  was  '  le  secret  de  polichinelle,'  however  much  your 
countrymen  may  have  insisted  that  it  only  leaked  out  after 
the  union.  Personally  I  was  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  a  ministerial  auestion  at  all,  hut  one  of  court 
intrigue.  Lord  Palmerston  eliose  to  make  it  the  former,  and 
he,  and  your  countrymen  through  him,  are  not  only  morally 
hot  virtually  responsible  for  the  subsequent  errors  of  Isabella. 
Do  you  know  wuat  his  ultimatum  was  when  the  marriage 
had  been  contracted,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  going 
hack  ?  You  do  not.  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  '  If  Isabella 
has  not  a  child  within  a  twelvemonth,  then  there  will  be  war 
between  England  and  France.'  I  leave  you  to  ponder  the 
consequences  for  yourself,  though  I  assure  you  that  I  washed 
my  hands  of  the  affair  from  that  moment.  But  the  French 
as  well  as  the  English  would  never  believe  me,  and  history 
will  record  that '  the  austere  M.  Guizot,'  for  that  is  what  they 
choose  to  call  me,  'lent  his  aid  to  proceedings  which  would 
make  the  most  debased  pander  blush  with  shame.' 

"  It  is  not  the  only  time  that  my  intentions  have  been 
purposely  misconceived  and  misconstrued ;  nay,  I  have  been 
taxed  with  things  of  which  I  was  as  innocent  as  a  child.  In 
18id,  almost  at  the  same  period  that  the  Spanish  imbroglio 
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took  place,  Count  de  Montalembert  got  up  in  the  Upper 
House  one  day  and  declared  it  a  disgrace  that  France  should 
have  begged  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Hussia.  Now, 
the  fact  was  that  France  had  not  begged  anything  at  all, 
The  principal  part  of  the  monument  at  the  luvaiides  ia  the 
sarcophagua.  The  architect  Visconti  was  anxious  that  it 
should  consist  of  red  porphyry;  M.  Duchatel  and  myself 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  tlnfoi'tnnately,  we  had  not  the 
remotest  notion  where  such  red  porphyry  was  to  be  found. 
The  Egyptian  quarries,  wbeuce  the  Romans  took  it,  were  ex- 
hausted. Inquiries  were  made  in  the  Vosges,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, but  without  result,  and  we  were  going  to  abandon  tbe 
porphyry,  when  news  arrived  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
that  the  kind  of  stone  we  wanted  existed  in  Russia. 

"  Just  then  my  colleague,  M.  de  Salvandy,  was  sending 
M.  Lfiouzon  le  Uuo  to  the  north  on  a  special  mission,  and  I 
instructed  him  to  go  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg  and  consult 
Count  de  Baynevul,  our  ambassador,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
getting  the  porphyry.  A  few  months  later,  M,  le  Due  sent 
me  specimens  of  a  stone  from  a  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Onega  Lake,  which,  if  not  absolutely  porphyry,  was  the  near- 
est to  it  to  be  had.  M.  Visconti  having  approved  of  it,  I  for- 
warded fipirther  instructions  for  the  quantity  required,  and  so 
,forth. 

"  The  quany,  it  appears,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  had 
never  been  worked,  could  not  be  worked,  without  due  per- 
Jftiasion  and  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax.  After  a  great 
many  formalities,  mainly  raised  by  speculators  who  had  got 
_^'»ind.  o£  the  affair,  and  had  bribed  various  ofBcials  to  oppose, 
.to,  at  any  rate,  intercept  the  petition  sent  by  M.  le  Due  for  the 
necessary  authorization.  Prince  Wolkonsky,  ti]e  Minister  of 
State,  acquainted  the  Czar  himself  with  the  affair,  and  Nicho- 
las, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  granted  the  request,  re- 
mitting the  tax  which  M.  le  Due  had  estimated  at  about  sis 
, thousand  francs.  This  took  place  at  a  cabinet  council,  and, 
.nnfortunately  foi  me,  the  Czar  thought  fit  to  make  a  liltle 
speech,  '  What  a  strange  destiny ! '  he  said,  rising  from  his 
Beat  and  assuming  a  solemn  tone — 'what  a  strange  destiny 
this  man's' — alluding  to  Napoleon — 'even  in  death!  It  is 
we  who  struck  him  tbe  first  fatal  blow,  by  the  burning  of  our 
holy  and  venerable  capital,  and  it  is  from  ua  that  France  asks 
'his  tomb.  Let  the  French  envoy  have  everything  he  requires, 
jmd,  above  all,  let  no  tas  be  taken.' 
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"  That  was  enough  ;  the  German  and  French  papers  got 
hold  o£  the  last  words  with  the  rest;  they  confounded  the 
tax  with  the  cost  of  working,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  francs;  and  up  to  this  day,  notwith- 
etanding  the  explanations  I  and  my  colleagues  ofiered  in 
ply  to  the  interpellation  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  the  stt 
remains  that  Russia  made  France  a  present  of  the  tomb 
Napoleon." 

From  that  day  forth  I  often  called  upon  M.  Guizot,  espe- 
cially in  the  daytime,  when  I  knew  that  he  had  finished 
working ;  for  when  he  found  that  his  political  career  waa 
irrevocably  at  an  end,  he  turned  very  Aeerfully — I  mig]  " 
Hay  gladly — to  his  original  avocation,  literature.    Witbi 
the  slightest  fatigue,  without  the  slightest  worry,  he  prodm 
a  volume  of  philosophical  eBsays  or  histoi^  every  ytar ;  ti 
if,  unlike  Alexandre  Dumas,  he  did  not  roar  witli  laughi 
while  composing,  he  was  often  heard  to  hum  a  tune.     "!" 
effet,"  said  one  of  his  daughters,  the  Countess  Hunriette 
"Witt  (both  hisdaughters  bore  the  same  name  and  titles  when 
married), "  notre  p6re  ne  ehante  presque  jamais  qu'en  tra- 
Taillant."    This  did  not  mean  that  work,  and  work  only,  had 
the  effect  of  putting  M.  Guizot  in  good  humour.     He  wae, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  uniformly  aweet-tempei 
at  home,  whether  sitting  in  his  armchair,  surrounded  by 
family,  or  gently  strolling  up  and  down  his  library.     "'  " 
la  politique  qui  te  rendait  m6chant,"  said  Madame  .  ,^ 

"  heureusement  il  la  laissait  A  laporte.  Et 'tri^s  souvent  ^ 
Toubliait  de  parti-pris  au  milieu  du  conseil  et  alors  il  noufl 
^crivait  des  lettrea,  mais  des  lettres,  eomme  on  n'en  4crit 
plus.  En  voilA  deux  qu'il  m'a  ecrites  loraque  j'^taia  trfia 
jeune  fills."  Whereupon  she  showed  me  what  were  really 
two  charming  gossiping  little  essays  on  the  art  of  punctua- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  little  lady  was  either  very  indiffer- 
ent to,  orignorantof  the  art;  and  thefather  wrote,  "  My  dear 
Henriette,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still  have  to  take  you  to  task 
with  regard  to  your  punctuation  :  there  is  little  or  none  of  it 
in  your  letters.  All  punctuation,  commas  or  other  signs, 
mark  a  period  of  repose  for  the  mind — a  stage  more  or  less 
long — an  idea  which  is  done  with  or  momentarily  suspended, 
and  which  is  being  divided  by  such  a  sign  from  the  next. 
You  suppress  those  periods,  those  intervals;  you  write  as 
the  stream  flows,  as  the  arrow  flies.  That  will  not  do  at 
all,  because  the  ideas  one  expresses,  the  things  of  which  we 
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^)eak,  are  not  all  intimately  connected  with  one  another  like 
drops  of  water." 

The  second  letter  showed  that  Mdlle.  Guizot  must  have 
taken  her  revenge,  either  very  cleverly,  or  that  she  was  past 
all  redemption  in  the  matter  of  punctuation  ;  and  as  the  lat- 
ter theory  is  scarcely  admissible,  knowing  what  we  do  of  her 
after-life,  we  must  admit  the  former.  The  letter  ran  aa 
follows : 

"My  dear  Henbiette, 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  find  me  very  provoking,  bnt  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  fling  so  many  commas  at  my  head.  You 
are  absolutely  pelting  me  with  them,  as  the  Eomans  pelted 
that  poor  Tarpeia  with  their  bucklers." 

It  reminds  one  of  Marguerite  Thuillier,  who  "  created 
Mimi"in  Miirger  and  Barrifire's  "Viede  Boh  erne,"  when 
Miirger  fell  in  love  with  her.  "  I  can't  do  with  him,"  she 
eaid  to  his  collaborateur,  who  pleaded  for  him, — "  I  can't  do 
with  him  ;  he  is  too  badly  dressed,  he  looks  like  a  scarecrow." 
Barri^re  advised  his  friend  to  go  to  a  good  tailor  and  have 
himself  rigged  out  in  the  latest  fashion.  The  advice  was 
■  acted  upon ;  Barrifire  waited  anxiously  for  the  effect  of  the 
transformation  upon  the  lady's  heart.  A  fortnight  elapsed, 
and  poor  Miirger  was  snubbed  as  usual.  Barri^'re  interceded 
once  more.  "  I  can  do  leas  with  him  than  before,"  was  the 
answer;  "he  is  too  well  dre&sed,  he  looks  like  a  tailor's 
dummy." 

To  return  to  M.  Guizot,  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
of  our  acquaintance,  I  have  only  seen  once  "put  out."  It 
was  when  the  flat  went  forth  that  bis  house  was  to  come 
down  to  make  room  for  the  new  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 
The  authorities  had  been  as  considerate  as  possible;  they 
had  made  no  attempt  to  treat  the  eminent  historian  as  a  sim- 
ple owner  of  bonse-property  fighting  to  get  the  utmost  valae ; 
they  offered  bim  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  M. 
Guizot  himself  acknowledged  that  the  sum  was  a  handsome 
one.  "But  I  have  got  thirty  thousand  volumes  to  remove, 
besides  my  notes  and  manuscripts,"  he  wailed.  Then  hia 
good  temper  got  the  better  of  him,  and  be  had  a  "  sly  dig  " 
at  his  former  adversary,  Adolphe  Thiers.  "  Serves  me  riglit 
for  having  so  many  books ;  happy  the  historian  who  prefers 
to  trust  to  bis  imagination."  ■*  i 
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M.  Gnizot  made  up  his  mind  to  have  hia  library  removed 
to  Val- Richer  and  never  to  live  in  Paris  again  ;  but  his  chil- 
dren and  friends  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  forHake  society 
altogether,  and  to  take  a  modest  apartment  near  hia  old 
domicile,  in  the  Faubourg^  St.  Honorfi,  opposite  the  English 
embassy,  which,  however,  in  those  days  had  not  the  monu- 
mental aspect  it  has  at  present. 

"  It  ia  doubtful,"  aaid  M.  Guizot  afterwards  to  me, 
"  whether  the  idea  of  living  in  the  country  would  have  ever 
entered  my  mind  ten  or  Mteen  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I 
would  not  have  gone  a  couple  of  miles  to  see  the  most  mag- 
nificent bit  of  natural  scenery :  I  should  have  gone  a  thou- 
sand to  see  a  man  of  talent." 

And,  in  fact,  up  till  1830,  when  he  was  nearly  forty-four, 
he  had  never  seen  the  sea,  "  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  an 
electoral  journey  to  Normandy,  I  might  not  have  seen  it 
then."  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  M.  Thiers  had  never  had 
a  country  houae ;  that  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  nature,  for 
birds,  or  for  flowers. 

"  Ah,  that's  different,"  he  smiled.  "  I  did  not  care  much 
about  the  country,  because  I  had  never  seen  any  of  it.  Thiers 
does  not  like  it,  because  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  live 
and  grow  without  hia  interference,  and  he  does  not  care  that 
anything  on  earth  should  happen  without  his  having  a  hand 
in  it." 

Thiera  waa  the  only  man  at  whom  M.  fiuizot  tilted  in 
that  way.  Though  brought  up  in  strict  Protestant,  one 
might  almost  say  Calvinistic  principles,  he  waa  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Koman  Catholicism,  which  he  called  "  the  most  ad- 
mii-able  school  of  respect  in  the  world."  No  man  had  suf- 
fered more  from  the  esceasea  of  the  first  Revolution,  seeing 
that  his  father  perished  on  the  scaffold,  yet  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  republican  at  heart,  but 
not  of  a  republic  "  which  begins  with  Plato  and  necessarily 
ends  with  a  gendarme."  "  The  republic  of  '48,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  it  had  not  even  a  Monk,  let  alone  a  Washington  or  a 
Cromwell ;  and  Louis-Napoleon  had  to  help  himself  to  the 
throne.  And  depend  upon  it,  if  there  had  Seen  a  Cromwell, 
he  would  have  crushed  it  as  the  English  one  crushed  the 
monarchy.  As  for  Washington,  he  would  not  have  meddled 
with  it  at  all."  _ 

"  Yes,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  I  am  proud  of  ow 
thing — of  the  authorship  of  the  law  on  elementary  educt ' 
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'  ■■Mon;  bnt,  proud  as  I  am  of  it,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  pnt 
when  I  am  gone,  I  would  sooner  have  suen  half  of  the  nation 
unable  to  distinguish  an  '  A  from  a  bull's  foot,'  as  your 
trjmen  saj." 

With  Guizot  died  almost  the  last  French  statesman, 
"who  not  only  thought  that  he  had  the  privilege  to  be  poor, 
but  who  carried  the  privilege  too  far ;  "  as  some  one  remarked 
when  ho  heard  the  news  of  his  demise.  Towards  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  occupied  a  modest  apartment,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  in  the  Rue  Billaut  (now  the  Rue  Washington). 

tWell  might  M.  de  Fallouz  exclaim,  as  he  toiled  up  that  stair-  ^H 
case,  "  My  respect  for  him  increases  with  every  step  I  take."  ^H 
Since  M,  de  Falioux  uttered  these  words,  and  very  long  ^| 
before,  I  have  only  known  one  French  statesman  whose  stair-  " 
case  and  whose  poverty  might  perhaps  inspire  the  same  reflec- 
tions and  elicit  similar  praise.     I  am  alluding  to  M.  Rouher. 

M.  de  Lamartine'a  poverty  did  not  breed  the  same  re- 
spect. There  was  no  dignity  about  it.  It  was  the  poverty 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  sending  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  feasting 
with  the  guinea  the  latter  had  forwarded  by  the  messenger 
pending  his  own  arrival,  Mery  had  sumBied  up  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Lamartine's  difficulties  on  the  evening  of 
the  'iith  of  February,  '48,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  hia  statement  had  been  exaggerated.  The  dynasty  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bonrboiis  had  been  overthrown 
because  Lamartino  saw  no  other  means  of  liquidating  the 
350,000  francs  he  still  owed  for  his  princely  journey  to  the 
East.  I  had  been  to  Lamartine's  honse  once  before  that 
revolution,  and,  though  his  wife  was  an  Englishwoman,  I  felt 
no  inclination  to  return  thither.  The  household  gave  me 
the  impression  of  "  Du  Jellaby  dore."  The  sight  of  it  would 
have  furnished  Dickens  with  as  good  a  picture  as  the  one 
he  sketched.  The  principal  personage,  however,  was  not 
quite  so  disinterested  as  the  future  mother-in-law  of  Prince 
Tnrveydrop.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  there  was  no  question 
of  ft  republic,  but  the  politics  advocated  and  discussed  during 
the  lunch  were  too  superfine  for  humble  mortals  like  myself, 
who  instinctively  felt  that — 

"  Qaeiques  biUets  de  mille  francs  feraicut  bien  dieux  TaSaire  " 

of  the  host.    And  the  instinct  was  not  a  deceptive  ona^ 
Four  months  after  Febniary,   1848,  M.  Ae  "VaTOM'Cv&'a  "V  - 
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made  it  a  point  of  embracing  hira  on  erery  possible  occasion, 
espeoially  in  the  "  Cloaerio  dea  Lilas " — for  to  the  end 
Beranger  remained  fond  of  the  society  of  young  folk, — 
Beranger  was  compelled  to  flit  once  more.  After  a  short 
Btay  in  the  Kue  Venddme,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple,  he  came  to  the  Quartier-Beaujon,  where  I  visited 
him. 

There  have  been  so  many  tales  with  regard  to  Stranger's 
companion,  Mdlle.  Judith  Fr^re,  and  all  equally  erroneous, 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  rectify  them.  Mdlle.  Fr^re  was 
by  no  means  the  kind  of  upper  servant  she  was  generally 
supposed  to  be.  A  glance  at  her  face  and  a  few  moments 
spent  in  her  company  could  not  fail  to  convince  any  one  that 
she  was  of  good  birth.  She  had  befriended  B^ranger  when 
he  was  very  young,  they  had  parted  for  some  time,  and  they 
ended  their  days  together,  for  the  poet  only  survived  his 
friend  thi'ee  months.  Btranger  was  a  model  of  honesty  and 
disinterestedness.  Ambition  he  had  little  or  none ;  he  was 
somewhat  fond  of  teasing  cliildren,  not  because  he  had  no 
affection  for  them,  hut  because  he  loved  them  too  much. 
Hia  portrait  by  Ary  Scheffer  is  the  most  striking  likeness  I 
have  ever  seen  ;  but  a  better  one  still,  perhaps,  is  oy  an  artist 
who  had  probably  never  set  eyes  on  him.  1  am  alluding  to 
Hablot  Browne,  who  unconsciously  reproduced  him  to  the 
life  in  the  picture  of  Tom  Pinch.  As  a  companion,  Bdranger 
was  charming  to  a  degree,  I  have  never  heard  him  say  a 
bitter  word.  The  day  I  saw  him  home,  I  happened  to  say  to 
him,  "  Yon  ought  to  bo  pleased,  Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  same 
regiment  with  you."  "Yea,"  he  answered,  "he  is  in  the 
band."  He  would  never  accept  a  pension  from  Louis-Napo- 
leon, but  he  had  no  bitterness  against  him.  Lamartine  was 
very  bitter,  and  yet  consented  to  the  Emperor's  heading  of 
the  subscription -list  in  his  behalf.  That  alone  would  shovr 
the  difference  between  the  two  men. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ilin  dc  Persipny— Tho  publlo  prosecator'B  opinion 
of  him  Bxpreseed  at  the  trial  for  hi^h  tredson  m  1836— Superior  In  muny 
reapecia  to  Loula-Hapoleon — The  revival  of  The  Empire  hU  only  and  con- 
-'—'-' ' ^ '=--  "  ■■-  appeals  Hrst  to  Jiratne,  er  "---  -' 


f  the  Empi] 
expressed  e 
"    '^oulfl-Mapoleon- 

~  B  Pereiguy'a 
'8  (jreneroBity— De 

ity— What  Oie  Empire  really  meant  to  him— De  PoraigDy  virtually  tho 
moving  Bpiril  in  the  Cnup  d'Etot — Louia-Napolaon  might  have  been  fatis- 
fled  with  tho  nreaidtney  of  the  n-nuhlio  fof  life— Poreigny  aeeie  for  aid  in 
England- PalmBrBtiin'H  ahnro  in  the  Coup  d'Etnt— The  HnbmarinB  cahle— 
PrepBration»  for  tlie  Coup  d'Etat— A  wuroiod'  of  it  aent  to  Eoffliind — t'ounl 
Walewski  iiwuos  iuvilatioiis  for  a  dinner-piirty  on  tho  End  of  December— 
Opinion  in  London  that  Louia- Napoleon  will  get  the  won't  in  tho  struffpla  " 
with  the  Chamber — The  last  funds  from  Ixindon — Genoml  de  Ssinl-Amaud 
and  Baron  LacroBso— Thu  Elyn^e-Bourbon  on  the  cvenios  of  the  Ist  of 
De<mnjber' — t  \nix%  the  Ely  see  at  midnight — Noth  inff  unoHu^ — Lotidon  on 
the  2nd  of  Decciuliflr— ThB  dinner  at  Count  WalowshiV  put  oft  lU  the  laat 
moment— II luminatJona  at  the  French  Erabttmj  »  few  houm  later- Pahuor- 
atoD  at  (he  Embassy — Some  traits  of  De  Peraigny's  ohorseter — Hii  peTsooal 
affecdon  <br  Louia-Napoleon — Madame  de  Pcrei^y — iler  pareiniony — Her 
oookinK  of  tho  hooBehold  amsounts — Cheret  and  Madame  de  Persijmy — 
What  the  Empire  might  have  been  with  a  Von  Uoltke  by  tlie  aide  of  tho 
Emperor  instead  of  Vullant,  Niel,  and  LebiEuf— Colonel  (an«rward«  Gen- 
Brail  Fleury  the  only  modest  man  amone  tha  Emperor's  entournBe — Da 
Pereigny's  pretcnsiona  us  a  Heaven-bom  stati»man — MKr,  de  M^rode — De 
Moray— Hi»  lirst  meeting  with  hia  half-brother— De  Momy  an  a  trrand 
Bcipienr— The  oripn  of  the  MaxLoan  ciuiipiu((n — Walewski — l!i«  fads— 
Hoiiher— My  flrat  sight  of  him  in  tho  yuarlier-Latin— The  Emperor's 
opinion  of  liim  at  the  beginning  of  Iiis  earocr— Rouher  in  his  uulivo  home, 
Auvorgna— Ilia  auu-riaga— Madame  Rouher — His  father-in-law. 

"  A  MAN  endowed  with  a  strong  will  and  energy,  actira 
and  intelligent  to  a  degree,  with  the  faculty  of  turning  up  at 
every  spot  where  his  presence  was  necessary  either  to  revive 
the  lagging  plot  or  to  gain  fresh  adherents;  a  man  better 
acquainted  than  all  the  rest  with  tho  secret  springs  upon 
which  the  conspiracy  hung." 

This  description  of  M.  de  Persigny  is  borrowed  from  the 
indictment  at  the  trial  for  high  treason  in  1836.  Every  par- 
ticular of  it  is  correct,  yet  it  is  a  very  one-sided  diagnosis  of 
the  character  of  Napoleon's  stannchest  henchman.  If  I  had 
had  to  paint  him  morally  and  mentally  in  one  liae^  I  aWcMv^J 
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withoat  intending  to  be  irreverent,  have  culled  him  the  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  revived  Napoleonic  legend.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  his  energy,  hia  activity,  aud  his  intelli- 
gence; in  respect  to  the  former  two  he  was  absolutely  supe- 
rior to  Louia-Napoleon,  but  they,  the  activity  and  energy  aud 
intelligence,  would  only  respond  to  the  bidding  of  one  voice, 
that  of  tlie  first  Napoleon  from  the  grave,  which,  he  felt  sure, 
had  appointed  him  the  chief  instrument  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  the  dream  that  haunted  his  sleep, 
that  pursued  him  when  awake.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  though, 
that  Louis-Napoleon  appeared  to  him  as  the  one  selected  by 
Providence  to  realize  that  dream.  Loyal  and  faithful  as  he 
was  to  him  from  the  day  they  met  until  his  (Persigoy's) 
death,  he  would  have  been  equally  loyal  and  faithful,  tboitgh 
perhaps  not  so  deeply  attached,  to  Jerflme,  the  ex-King  of 
Westphalia,  to  whom  he  appealed  first.  But  the  youngest  of 
the  great  Napoleon's  brotliera  did  not  relish  adventures,  and 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Persign^'a  proposals,  as  he  did  later 
on  to  those  of  M.  Thiers,  who  wished  him  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  Second  Republic, 

I  was  talking  one  day  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's  refusal 
to  De  Peraignj',  several  years  after  the  advent  of  the  Empire, 
and  commendmg  J6rdme  for  his  abnegation  of  self  and  hia 
fealty  to  his  nephew.  There  was  a  sneer  on  Persigny's  face 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  there  before ;  for  though  he  was  by 
no  means  good-tempered,  and  frequently  very  violent,  he 
generally  left  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  alone.  He 
noticed  my  surprise,  and  explained  at  once.  "  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  you  do  not  kuow  Jfirflme,  nor  did  I  until  a  few 
years  ago.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  ^reat  Napoleon's 
brothers  who  really  had  his  glory  at  heart;  it  meant  money 
and  position  to  them,  that  is  all.  Do  you  know  why  JerAme 
did  not  fall  in  with  my  views  and  those  of  M.  Thiers?  Well, 
I  will  tell  you.  He  was  afraid  that  his  nephew  Louis  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  would  be  a  burden  on  him;  he  preferred 
that  others  should  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and  that 
he  should  have  the  eating  of  them.  That  is  what  hia  self- 
abnegation  meant,  nothing  more." 

I  am  afraid  that  De  Persigny  was  not  altogether  wrong  in 
his  estimate  of  the  es-King  of  Westphalia.  He  waa  insa- 
tiable in  his  demands  for  money  to  his  nephew.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Princease  Mathilde,  the  whole  of  the  Em- 
peror'a  family  waa  a  thorn  in  his  side. 
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The  Emperor  liimBelf  was  absolutely  incapable  of  refusing 
a  service.  I  have  the  following  story  on  very  good  authority. 
De  Persigny,  who  was  as  lavish  aa  his  Imperial  master,  was 
rarely  ever  out  of  difficulties,  and  in  such  emergencies  natu- 
rally appealed  to  the  latter.  He  had  wasted  on,  or  sunk 
enormous  sums  in,  his  country  estate  of  Chamarande,  whera 
he  entertained  with  boundless  hospitality.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  always  being  pursued  by  his  creditors.  One 
early  morn — Persigny  always  went  betimes  when  ho  wanted 
money — he  naade  his  appearance  in  the  Emperor's  private 
room,  looking  sad  and  dejected.  Napoleon  refrained  for  a 
nrhile  from  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause  of  hia  low  spirits, 
but  finally  ventured  to  aay  that  he  looked  ill, 

"  Ah,  sire,"  was  the  answer, "  I  am  simply  bent  down  with 
Borrow,     This  Chamaraade,  which  I  have  created  out  of  noth- 


Iing  aa  it  were" — it  had  cost  nearly  two  millions  of  francs —  ^M 

"is  ruining  me.     I  shall  be  forced  to  give  it  up."  ^M 

De  Persigny  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  told  there  and  ^| 

then  not  to  worry  himself ;   but  the'  Emperor  was  in  a  joca-  ^M 

lar  mood,  and  took  delight  in  prolonging  his  ansiety.     "  Be-  ^H 

lieve  me,  my  dear  due,"  said  N~a(>oleon  with  an  assumed  air  ^H 

of  indifference,  "  it  is  the  beat  thing  you  can  do.     Get  rid  of  ^H 
Chamaraude:  it  is  too  preat  a  burden,  and  vou'll  breathe 


Chamaraude;  it  is  too  great  a  burden,  and  you'll  breathe 
more  freely  when  it's  gone." 

De  Persigny  turned  as  white  a^  a  ghost ;  whereupon  Na- 
poleon, who  was  soft-hearted  to  a  degree,  took  a  bundle  of 
notes  from  his  drawer  and  handed  them  to  him.  De  Per- 
Bigny  went  away  beaming. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  De  Persigny  was 
graaping  like  Prince  J^r6me  and  others,  who  constantly 
drained  Napoleon's  purse.  De  Persigny's  charity  was  pro- 
verbial, but  he  gave  blindly,  and  aa  a  conseouence,  waa  fre- 
quently imposed  upon.  When  young  he  nad  joined  the 
Saint-bimoniens ;  his  great  aim  was  to  make  everybody  happy. 
To  him  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  meant  not  only  the  re- 
vival of  Napoleon's  glory,  but  the  era  of  universal  happiness, 
of  universal  material  prosperity.  As  a  rule,  he  was  thorough- 
ly unpractical ;  the  whole  of  his  life's  work  may  be  suranied 
up  in  one  line — he  conceived  and  organized  the  Coup  d'Etat. 
As  such  he  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  Second  Empire. 
In  that  task  practice  went  hand  in  hand  with  theory;  when 
the  task  was  accompliahed,  his  inspiration  was  utterly  at  fault. 

Historians  have  been  generally  coutaut  to  &^.'t■c^c.^J.^  ■&*■, 
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principal  rdle  in  tlie  Coup  d'Etat,  next  to  that  of  Louis-ffa- 
poleoD,  to  M.  de  Momy.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking^  of  those 
who  conceived  it,  not  of  those  who  executed  it.  The  parts 
of  Generals  Magaan  and  De  Saint- Arnaud,  of  Colonel  de  B&- 
ville  and  M.  de  Maupas,  scarcely  admit  of  discussion.  But  the 
fact  is  that  De  Morny  did  comparatively  nothing  as  far  aa  the 
conception  waa  concerned.  The  prime  mover  was  undoubtedly 
De  Persigny,  and  it  is  a  very  moot  question  whether,  but  f( 
him,  it  would  have  been  conceived  at  all.  I  know  1  am  tre 
lug  on  dangerous  ground,  but  I  have  very  good  authority 
the  whole  of  the  following  notes  relating  to  it.  In  De  Pe 
signy's  mind  the  whole  of  the  scheme  was  worked  out  prior 
LouiB-Napoleon'a  election  to  the  presidency,  though  of  course 
the  success  of  it  depended  on  that  election.  Ue  did  not  want 
a  repubhc,  even  with  Louis- Napoleon  as  a  president  for  life; 
he  wanted  an  empire.  I  should  not  like  to  affirm  that  Prince 
Louis  would  not  have  been  con  tent  with  such  a  position ;  it  was 
Persigny  who  put  down  his  foot,  exclaiming,  "Aut  Ctesar, 
out  nullus!  "  That  thasentenco  fell  upon  willing ears,  there 
IS  equally  no  doubt,  and  when  the  Prince- President  had  his 
foot  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  he  would  probably  have 
rushed,  or  endeavoured  to  rush,  to  the  top  at  once,  regardless 
of  the  risk  involved  in  this  perilous  ascent,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  to  steady  the  ladder  at 
the  bottom.  De  Persigny  held  him  back  while  he  busied 
himself  in  finding  not  only  the  personnel  that  was  to  hold 
the  latter,  hut  the  troops  that  would  prevent  the  crowd  from 
interfering  with  the  ladder-holders.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
first  to  broach  the  recall  of  Do  Saint- Arnaud  ffom  Africa ;  it 
was  he  who  drew  attention  to  M.  de  Maupas,  then  little 
more  than  an  obscure  prefect ;  it  was  he  who  was  wise  enough 
to  aee  that  "  the  ladder-holders  "  would  have  to  be  aougiit  for 
in  England,  and  not  in  France.  "  The  English,"  he  said  to 
Napoleon, "  owe  you  a  good  turn  for  the  harm  they  have  done 
to  your  uncle.  Thoy  are  sufficiently  generous  or  sufficiently 
sensible  to  do  that  good  turn,  if  it  la  in  their  interest  to  do 
so ;  look  for  your  support  among  the  English." 

I  fancy  it  was  Lord  Palm  era  ton 'a  dislike  of  Louis- Philippe 
on  account  of  "the  Spanish  marriages,"  rather  than  a  senti- 
ment of  generosity  towards  Louis- Napoleon,  that  made  him 
espouse  his  cause,  but  I  feel  certain  that  he  did  espouse  it.  I 
have  good  ground  for  saying  that  his  interviews  with  Gomte 
Walewaki  were  much  more  frequent  than  his  ministerial  col- 
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r leagues  Buspected,  or  the  relations  between  England  and 
France,  however  friendly  they  miiy  have  been,  warranted. 
But  everything  was  not  ready.  PaJmerston  and  Walewski 
on  the  Engliali  side  of  tho  Channel,  Louis-Napoleon  and  De 
Peraigny  on  the  Fi'ench  side,  were  waiting  for  something. 
What  was  it?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  laying  of 
the  submarine  cable  l^tween  Dover  and  Calais,  the  con- 
cession for  which  was  given  on  the  8th  of  January,  1851, and 
on  which  occasion  the  last  words  to  Mr.  Walker  Breit  were 
to  hurry  it  on  as  much  as  possible,  "  seeing  thai  it  ts  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  French  Government  to  he  in  direct 
and  rapid  communication  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James."" 
The  Cabinet  meant  Lord  Palraeraton.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  until  ten  months  later  that  the  cable  is  laid,  and  from 
that  moment  events  march  apace.  Let  us  glance  at  them  for 
a  moment.  Telegraphic  communication  between  Dover  and 
Calais  is  established  on  the  13th  of  November.  On  the  15th, 
General  Saint-Arnaud  gives  orders  that  the  degree  of  1849, 

»  conferring  on  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly  the 
right  of  summoning  and  disposing  of  the  militarv  forces 
,*Eioh  had  hitherto  been  hung  up  in  every  barracks  tbrongh- 
out  the  land,  shall  be  taken  down.  On  the  16th,  Changar- 
nier,  Leflo,  and  Baze,  with  many  others,  decide  that  a  oill 
shall  be  introduced  immediately,  conferring  once  more  that 
right  on  the  president  of  the  Assembly.  The  opponents  of 
the  Prince- President  are  already  rubbing  their  hands  with 

I  glee  at  the  thought  of  their  success,  for  it  means  that  Prince 
Louis  and  his  adherents  will  be  in  their  power,  and  in  their 
power  means  removal  to  Vincennes  or  elsewhere,  as  prisonera 
of  Slate.  On  the  18th,  the  bill  is  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  108,  and  the  Assembly  is  virtually  powerless  henceforth 
i^ainst  any  and  every  attack  from  the  military.  It  was  oa 
.that  very  evening  that  the  date  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  was  fixed 
-for  the  3nd  of  December,  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  and 
Wavering  of  Louis- Napoleon.  On  the  2Gth  a  young  attach^ 
,i8  despatched  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
i'rench  Embassy  in  London,  instead  of  the  ordinary  cabinet 
(or  queen's)  messenger,  which  proves  that  tlie  despatches  are 
more  important  than  usual.  They  contain  letters  from  the 
Prince-Ptesident  himself  to  Comte  Walewski,  the  contents  of 
which  are  probably  known  to  the  Marquis  de  Turgot,  but 
which  are  despatched  in  that  way,  instead  of  being  sent  di- 
yiiectly  from  the  Elysee  by  a  trustworthy  petaun^  hwaaaK.  "s^s^ 
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presidential  residence  is  watched  day  and  night  by  the  "  coun- 
ter-police "  of  the  Assembly.  The  reason  why  the  Marqais 
dB  Turgot  selects  a  young  aristocrat  is  because  he  feels  cer- 
tain that  he  cannot  be  tampered  with.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember a  connection  of  mine  receives  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  London,  who  is  supposed  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  but  who 
tfaia  time  is  utterly  in  the  dark.  It  is  to  the  following  effect: 
"There  is  something  in  the  wind,  but  I  know  not  what. 
Both  yesterday  morning  (2Tth)  and  to-day  Walewski  has 
been  closete<l  for  more  than  two  hours  each  time  with  Pol- 
meraton.  There  ia  to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  Walewski's  on  the 
Becond  of  next  month,  to  which  I  received  an  invitation.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  mischief  is  brewing  ?" 

The  recipient  of  the  letter  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
informed  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  assertions 
to  the  contrary  which  have  been  made  since,  no  one  foresaw 
the  crisis  in  the  shape  it  came  upon  ua.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  in  the  end  Louis-Napoleon  would 
get  the  worse,  in  spite  of  the  magic  influeuce  of  his  name 
with  the  army.  It  was  expected  that  if  the  troops  were  called 
upou  to  act  against  the  National  Assembly,  they  would  re- 
fuse and  turn  against  their  leaders.  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  Prince -President  did  not  entertain  a  similar 
opinion  up  to  the  last  moment,  for  I  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  that  as  lat«  as  the  36th  of  November  he  endeav- 
oured to  postpone  the  affair  for  a  month.  It  was  then  that 
De  Persigny  showed  his  teeth,  and  insisted  upon  the  night 
of  the  1st  or  "ind  of  December  as  the  latest.  The  interview 
was  a  very  stormy  one.  On  that  very  morning  De  Persigny 
had  received  a  letter  from  London,  not  addressed  to  his 
residence.  It  contained  a  draft  for  £2000,  but  with  the  inti- 
mation that  these  would  be  the  last  funds  forthcoming.  He 
showed  the  Prince- President  the  letter,  and  Napoleon  gave  in 
there  and  then.  The  letters  spoken  of  just  now  were  de- 
spatched on  the  same  day.  It  was  with  that  money  that  the 
Coup  d'Etat  was  made,  and  all  the  stories  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  francs  being  handed  respectively  to  De  Morny, 
De  Maupas,  Saiut-Arnaud,  and  the  rest  are  so  much  in- 
vention. 

Up  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  let  of  December, 
General  de  Saint-Arnaud  was  virtually  undecided,  not  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  but  with  regard 
to  the  opportuneness  of  it  within  the  next  twelve  hours.     I 
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B<  liave  the  following  etorj  from  the  lips  of  Baron  Lacrosse,  ^H 

H  who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  it.     On  the  ere  of  the  Coup  ^| 

V  d'etat  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  as  such  was  ^| 

preseot  at  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  1st  of  December.  ^| 

A  member  ascended  the  tribune  to  interpellate  the  Minister  ^H 

for  War,  and,  the  latter  being  absent,  the  question  was  de-  ^| 

ferred  until  next  day.     That  same  evening,  let  of  December,  ^| 


I 


there  was  an  official  dinner  at  M.  4>anel's,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  sitting,  M.  Lacrosse 
called  m  his  carriage  at  tlie  Ministry  for  War  to  take  his  col- 
league. "  You  may  make  up  jour  mind  for  a  warm  half- 
lionr  to-morrow,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  he  entered  General 
Saint-Arnaud's  room.  "Whj?"asked  the  general.  "Yoa 
»re  going  to  be  interpellated."  "  I  expected  as  much,  and 
vas  just  considering  my  answer.  I  am  glad  you  warned  me 
in  time.     1  think  I  know  what  to  say  now." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Baron  fjacrosse  had  the  faintest  ink- 
ling of  the  real  drift  of  the  remark,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  him 
directly  whether  he  had.     As  far  as  I  could  Mther  afterwards 
from  one  or  two  people  who  were  there,  the  Elysee  presented 
no  unusual  feature  that  night.     The  reception  was  well  at- 
tended, as  the  ordinary  receptions  on  Mondays  generally  were,    ' 
for  the  times  had  gone  by  when  the  courtyard  was  a  howling 
wilderness  dotted  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  hackney  caba,      j 
It  would  appear  that  a  great  Kiany  well-known  men  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  pretty   women  , moved   as  usual      ] 
through  the  salons,  only  one  of  which  was  shut  up,  that  at     1 
the  very  end  of  the  suite,  and  which  did  duty  as  a  council-      I 
chamber,  and  contained  the  portrait  of  the  then  young  Em-     I 
peror   of  Austria,  Francis-Joseph.     But  this  'was  scarcely     I 
noticed,  nor  did  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  Prince-President     J 
provoke  any  comment,  for  it  happened  pretty  often.    Very 
certain  is  it  that  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night  the  Elysee  was     i 
wrapt  in  darkness,  for  I  happened  to  pass  there  at  that  hour,     | 
Standing  at  the  door,  or  rather  inside  it,  was  the  captain  of     I 
the  guard,  smoking  a  cigar.     I  believe  it  was  Captain  De-     I 
sondes  of  the  "  Guides,"  but  I  will  not  be  sure,  for  I  was  not     1 
near  enough  to  distinguish  plainly.     The  Faubourg  St.  Ho-      1 
»  nore    was  pretty  well  deserted,   save  for  a  few   individuals 
L  prowling  about ;  they  were  probably  detectives  in  the  pay  of     j 
L  the  Prince- President's  adversaries.  J 

r        Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  London,  and  give  an  ao-     J 
I 'count  of  what  happened  there  on  the  ftiii  olt>ec»a:te«i,  «J 
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B'lpplied  b^  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  letter,  in  oa 
ej>istle  which  reached  Paris  only  on  the  7tb. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  London 
woke  np  amidst  a  dense  fog.  Virtually  the  news  of  whut 
happened  in  Paris  early  that  morning  did  not  spread  nntil 
between  two  and  three  o'clock.  Our  infornmnt  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  dinner-party  ut  the  French  Embassy  that  night, 
and  though  in  no  way  actively  connected  with  politics,  he 
was  asking  himseU  whether  he  should  go  or  stay  away,  when, 
at  five  o'clock,  he  received  a  note  from  the  Embassy,  saying 
that  the  dinner  would  not  take  place.  The  fact  was  that  at 
the  eleventh  hour  the  whole  of  the  corps  diplomatiqne  had 
sent  excuses.  Our  friend  went  to  his  club,  had  his  dinner, 
and  spent  part  of  the  evening  there.  At  about  eleven  a  crony 
of  his  came  in,  and  seeing  him  seated  in  the  smoking-room, 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  Walewski's 
dinner  and  reception."  "So  I  was,"  remarked  our  friend, 
"but  it  was  countermanded  at  five."  "Countermanded? 
Why,  I  passed  the  Embassy  just  now,  and  it  was  blazing  with 
light.     Come  and  look." 

They  took  a  cab,  and  sure  enough  the  building  was  posi- 
tively illuminated.  Our  friend  went  in,  and  the  salons  wore 
crammed  to  suffocation.  Lord  Patinerston  was  talking  ani- 
matedly to  Count  Walewaki;  the  whole  corps  diplomatique 
accredited  to  the  court  of  St,  James  was  there.  The  fact 
was  that  about  nine  or  half-past  the  most  favoui'able  news 
from  Paris  had  reached  London.  The  report  soon  spread 
that  Lord  Palmeraton  had  officially  adhered  to  the  Coup 
d'Etat,  and  that  he  had  telegraphed  in  that  sense  to  the  vari- 
ous English- emba-ssiea  abroad  without  even  consulting  his 
fellow-ministera. 

I  believe  our  friend  was  correctly  informed,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Palmerston  did  not  resign,  but  was  virtually  dis- 
missed from  office.  He  never  went  to  Windsor  to  give  up 
the  seals ;  Lord  John  Russell  liad  to  do  it  for  him-  Peraigny, 
therefore,  considered  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  Louis- 
Napoleon,  and  as  such  be  became  little  short  of  an  idoL  The 
Prince- President  himself  was  not  far  from  sharing  in  that 
worship.  Not  once,  but  a  hundred  times,  his  familiars  have 
heard  him  say,  "  Avec  Palmerston  on  peut  faire  des  gi'andea 
choses."  Nevertheless,  Palmerston  appealed  more  to  De  Per- 
eigny's  imagination  than  to  Lou  is- Napoleon's.  After  all,  he 
was  perhaps  mnch  more  of  a  Uichelieu  than  a  constitutional 
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mmiBter  in  a  constitutional  country  has  a  right  to  be  now-a- 
days,  and  that  was  what  Persigny  admired  above  all  things. 
Hia  long  stay  in  England  had   by  no  means  removed  his  in- 

I  herent  dislike  to  parliamentary  government,  and,  rightly  or  . 

Lwrongly,  he  credited  Palmerston  with  a  similar  sentiment. 

W      De  Persigny  was  amiable  and  obliging  enough,  provided 

Fone  knew  how  to  manage  him,  and  with  those  whom  he  liked, 
but  exceedingly  thin-skinned  and  often  violent  with  those 
Thorn  he  disliked.  He  waa,  moreover,  very  jealouB  with  re- 
gard to  Lou  is- Napoleon 'a  affection  for  him.  I  doubt  whether 
he  really  minded  the  influence  wielded  by  the  Empress,  De 
Morny,  and  Walewski  over  the  Emperor,  hut  he  grudged 
them  their  place  in  the  Emperor's  heart.  This  waa  eesen- 
tially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  former.  He  would  have 
been  gUd  to  see  his  old  friend  and  Imperial  master  contract 
a  loveless  marriage  with  some  ineigniflcant  German  or  Eus- 
aian  princess,  who  would  have  borne  her  husband  few  or  many 
children,  in  order  to  secure  the  safeU  of  the  dynasty,  but  the 
passion  that  prompted  the  union  with  Eugenie  de  Montijo  he 
considered  virtually  as  an  injury  to  himself.  I  give  his  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  in  English,  because,  though  expressed  in 
French,  it  had  certainly  been  inspired  by  hia  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land. "  When  love  invades  a  man's  heart,  there  is  scarcely 
any  room  left  for  friendship.  Yoa  cannot  drive  love  for  a 
woman  and  friendship  for  a  man  in  double  harness,  yoa  are 
obliged  to  drive  them  tandem ;  and  what  is  worse  in  a  case 
like  that  of  the  Emperor,  friendship  becomes  the  leader  and 
love  the  wheeler.  Of  course,  to  the  outsider,  friendship  has 
the  place  of  honour ;  in  reality,  love,  the  wheeler,  is  in  closest 
contact  with  the  driver  and  the  vehicle,  and  can,  moreover, 
have  a  sly  kick  at  friendship,  the  leader.  Personally,  I  am  an 
exception — I  may  say  a  phenomenal  exception — because  my 
affection  for  the  Emperor  is  as  strong  as  my  love  for  my 
■wife." 

Those  who  knew  both  the  Emperor  and  Madame  de  Per- 
ny  might  have  iitly  argued  that  this  equal  division  of 
"cction  was  a  virtual  injustice  to  the  sovereign,  who  was 
flecidedly  more  amiable  than  the  spouse.  The  former  rarely 
did  a  spiteful  thing  from  personal  motives  of  revenge;  I 
only  know  of  two.  He  never  invited  Lady  Jersey  to  the 
Tnileries  during  the  Empire,  because  she  had  shown  her  dis- 
""  ;e  of  him  when  he  was  in  London ;  he  exiled  David  d'An- 
because  the  sculptor  had  refused  to  ftmiifc.  tinft  !&»■«».- 
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ment  of  Queen  Hortenae  after  the  Conp-d'Etat.  David 
d'Angera  wua  one  of  the  noblest  creaturea  thftt  ever  lived, 
and  I  mean  to  apeak  of  him  at  greater  length.  On  the  other 
band,  Madame  de  Persign;  made  her  husband's  life,  not- 
wilhatanding  his  love  for  Tier,  a  burden  by  her  whiniBical  dis- 
poaition,  her  vindictiye  temperament,  and  her  cheeseparing 
in  everything  except  her  own  lavish  expenditure  on  dress. 
She  was  what  the  French  call  "une  femme  qui  fait  des 
Bcdnes ; "  she  almost  prided  herself  upon  being  superior  in 
birth  to  her  husband,  though  in  that  respect  there  was  really 
not  a  pin  to  choose  between  her  grandfather,  Michel  Ney, 
the  stable-boy,  who  bad  risen  to  be  a  duke  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, and  her  husband,  the  sergeant- quartermaster  Fialin, 
who  became  Dun  de  Persigny  under  the  second.  She  was 
always  advocating  retrenchment  in  the  household.  "  True," 
said  Persigny,  "she  cuta  down  her  dresaea  too,  but  the  more 
Bhe  cuta,  tne  more  they  cost"  For  in  hia  angry  moments  he 
would  now  and  then  tell  a  story  against  hia  wife.  Here  is 
one.  Persigny,  as  I  have  already  aaid,  was  hospitable  to  a 
fault,  but  he  had  always  to  do  battle  when  projecting  a  grand 
entertainment.  "  There  was  so  much  trouble  with  the  serv- 
ants, and  as  for  the  chef,  his  extravagance  knew  no  bounds." 
So  said  madame;  and  sick  at  last  of  always  hearing  the 
same  complaints,  he  decided  to  let  Chevet  provide.  All 
went  wall  at  first,  because  he  himself  went  to  the  Palais- 
Royal  to  give  his  orders,  merely  stating  the  number  of  guests, 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  famous  caterers,  than  whom  there 
are  no  more  obliging  or  conscientious  purveyors  anywhere. 
After  a  little  whSe  lie  began  to  leave  the  arrangements  to 
madame;  she  heraelf  sent  out  the  invitations,  ao  there  could 
be  no  mistake  with  regard  to  the  number.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  dinners,  if  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  former  ones,  were  decidedly  inferior  in  quantity.  At 
last,  one  evening,  when  there  were  twenty-six  people  "round 
the  board,  there  waa  not  enough  for  twenty,  and  nest  day 
De  Persigny  took  the  road  to  the  Palais-Royal  once  more 
to  lodge  his  complaint  peraonally.  "  Comment,  monsieur  le 
comte,^  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  principals,  "  vous  ditea 
qu'il  y  avait  vingjt-six  convivea  et  qu'il  n'y  avait  paa  de  quoi 
nourrir  vingt;  ]e  vona  crois  pariaitement ;  voila  ia  com- 
mande  de  madame  lacoratesse,  copiee  dans  notre  regiatre: 
*  Diner  chez  M.  de  Persigny  pour  seize  personnes.' " 

Madame  had  simply  pocketed,  or  intended  to  pocket,  f " 
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teen  hundred  franos — ior  Chevet  rarely  charged  less  than  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  francs  per  head,  wiiiea  included — and  had 
endeavoured  to  make  the  food  for  sixteen  do  for  twenty-six. 
Of  course  there  was  a  scene.  Madame  promised  amendment, 
and  the  husband  was  only  too  willing  to  believe.  The  amend- 
ment was  worse  than  the  original  ojfence,  for  one  night  the 
whole  of  the  supper-table,  set  out  A  la  Fran^aiae,  i.  e.,  with 
everything  on  it,  gave  way,  becauae,  her  own  dining-table 
having  proved  too  small,  she  had  declined  Chevet's  oSer  of 
providing  one  at  a  cost  of  seven  or  eight  francs,  and  sent  for 
a  jobbing  carpenter  to  put  together  some  boards  and  trestles 
at  the  cost  of  two  francs.  Chevet  managed  to  provide  an- 
other banquet  within  three  quarters  o£  an  hour,  which,  with 
the  one  that  had  been  spoiled,  was  put  in  the  bill,  Within 
a  comparatively  short  time  of  her  husband's  death,  early  in 
the  seventies,  Madame  de  Persigny  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  her  family. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Em- 
peror were  intoxicated  with  their  sudden  leap  into  power, 
but  of  course  the  intoxication  manifested  itself  in  different 
ways.  A  good  many  considered  themselves  the  composers  of 
the  Napoleonic  Opera — for  it  was  really  such  in  the  ivay  it 
held  the  stage  of  France  for  eighteen  years,  the  usual  tragic 
finale  not  even  being  wanting.  With  the  exception  of  De 
Persigny,  they  were  m  reality  but  the  orchestra]  performers, 
and  he,  to  give  him  his  utmost  due,  was  only  the  orchestra- 
tor  of  the  score  and  part  author  of  the  iibretto.  The  origi- 
nal themes  had  been  composed  by  the  exile  of  St.  Helena, 
and  were  so  powerfully  attractive  to,  and  so  constantly  haunt- 
ing, the  ears  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  as  to  nave  re- 
quired no  outward  aid  to  remembrance  for  thirty- five  years, 
though  I  do  not  forget  either  Thiers'  works,  Victor  Hugo's 
poetry,  Ixjuis- Philippe's  generoua  transfer  of  the  great  cap- 
tain's remains  to  France,  nor  Louis-Napoleon's  own  attempts 
at  Straaburg  and  Boulogne,  all  of  wiiich  contributed  to  that 
effect  Nevertheless,  all  the  artisans  of  the  Coup  d'Etat 
considered  themselves  nearly  as  great  geniuses  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  military  giant  who  conceived  and  executed  the 
19th  Brumaire,  and  pretended  to  impose  their  policy  upon 
Europe  by  imposing  their  will  upon  the  Emperor,  though 
not  one  could  hold  a  candle  to  him  in  statecraft.  Napoleon 
with  a  Moltke  by  his  side  would  have  been  a  match  for  Bis- 
marck, and  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  might  Yv&si.  Vit;«Q. 
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French ;  Alsace-Lorraine  would  certainly  not  have  been  Ger- 
man. It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  enter  upon  politics. 
I  repeat,  De  Persigny,  De  Morny,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Waiewski,  endeaToured  to  esalt  themselves  into  political  Na- 
poleons at  all  times  and  seasons ;  De  Saint-Amaud  felt  cou- 
Tinced  that  the  strategical  mantle  of  the  great  warrior  had 
fallen  upon  him ;  De  Maupas  fancied  himself  another  Fouch^. 
The  only  one  who  was  really  free  from  pretensions  of  either 
kind  was  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Fleury.  He  was  the 
only  modest  man  among  the  lot. 

The  greatest  offender  in  that  way  was,  no  doubt,  De  Per- 
Bigny.  During  his  journey  to  Rome  in  1866  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tender  his  political  advice  to  such  past  masters  in 
diplomacy  as  Pius  IX,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Both  pre- 
tended to  profit  by  the  lesson,  but  Mgr.  de  Merode,*  who  waa 
not  q^nite  so  patient,  had  many  an  animated  discussion  with 
him,  in  which  De  Persigny  frequently  got  the  worst.  One 
evening  the  latter  thought  fit  to  twit  him  with  his  pu^a- 
ciousuess,  "  I  suppose,  monsignor,"  he  said, "  it's  the  ancient 
leaven  of  the  trooper  getting  the  upper  hand  now  and  then." 
"  True,"  replied  the  prolate ;  "  I  was  a  captain  in  the  foreign 
legion,  and  fought  in  Africa,  where  I  got  my  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  But  you,  monsieur  le  due,  I  fancy  I 
have  heard  that  you  were  more  or  less  of  a  sergeant-quarter- 
master in  a  cavalry  regiment." 

Mgr.  de  Mfrode  could  have  done  De  Persigny  no  greater 
injury  than  to  remind  him  of  his  humble  origin.  He  al- 
ways winced  under  such  allusions ;  his  constant  preoccupa- 
tion waa  to  make  people  forget  it,  and  he  often  exposed  him- 
self to  ridicule  in  the  attempt.  He  knew  nothing  about  art, 
and  yet  he  would  speak  about  it,  not  as  if  he  had  studied  the 

in  nncitnb  Flettiish 
ills  tcwh  im  active 

.^ _  ,  .  4^      ^  McQtana.     TharB 

io  irat  abflolutely  tnio  story  connected  with  his  military  corocr.    Hb 

waa  tyom  hi*  very  youth  inwnded  for  the  priesthood,  but  ona  day,  uhun  he  tim 
bat  nhieteeo,  ha  hnd  a  quiUTDl  with  a  fellow-atudeDt,  who  gave  him  a  hox  on 
tbe  earn.  M.  de  Merode  wm  too  caluoicDtiouB  a  Catholic  to  fi^lit  u  duel,  ind 
BliU  hia  pride  fbrbade  him  to  reinwn  nuder  tho  imputadon  of  being  a  cowaid. 
So  he  enhsted  flratin  a  BBlaiaD,  BuliBCquently  in  a  fortiign  rcpiiiicnt,  and  prorKt 
hia  courage.  He  waa  very  hot-tcmporad,  and  hnd  ftraupiit  disBirrcemeiitB  with 
GaneraJa  Lamorioiire  and  Da  Gnjon,  nnd  even  with  Pius  IX.  hiiraelf,  who,  <m 
tho  occasion  oCtho  prooiulgatioa  of  tie  decrea  of  infallibility,  poBitivalyfortiad* 
him  to  onti^r  tho  Vatieaa  again.  But  h&  xiion  aflarwaril^  made  hia  peaca  wUlb 
tho  Pontiff.  Ills  worst  eneiniEB— and  ha  hod  iiiunj— never  quaationod  hia 
cority  and  loyalty. — ^Euitob. 
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Bobjeot,  but  aa  if  he  had  beeu  brought  np  in  a  rafioed  sociefy, 
where  the  atmosphere  had  been  impregnated  with  it.  As  a 
matter  of  conrse,  he  became  an  easy  victim  to  the  picture- 
dealers  and  bric-d-brac  merchants.  I  remember  his  ailrer 
being  taken  to  the  mint  during  the  Siege.  He  had  paid  an 
enormous  price  for  it  on  the  dealer's  representation  that  it 
was  antique :  "  C'est  du  Louis  XV.  tout  pur."  "  Tellement 
pnr  que  c'est  du  Victoria,"  said  a  connoiasenr ;  and  he  was 
not  mistaken,  for  it  had  beeu  mauufactured  by  a  firm  of 
London  silversmiths.  But  it  was  a  compliment  for  all  that 
to  the  Queen. 

With  all  his  faults,  De  Persigny  was  at  heart  a  better 
man  thiin  De  Momy,  who  affected  to  look  down  upon  him. 
True,  the  latter  had  none  of  his  glaring  defects,  neither  had 
he  any  of  his  sterling  virtues.     One  evening,  in  January, 
1849,  when  the  Prince -President  had  been  less  than  a  month 
at  the  Elysee,  a  closed  carriage  drove  into  the  courtyard  and 
stopped  before  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  hafl,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  building,  was  already  wrapt  in  semi- 
darkness.     A  gentleman  alighted  who  was  evidently  ex- 
pected, for  the  oflScer  on  duty  conducted  him  almost  without 
a  word  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  President,  where  the 
latter  was  walking  up  and  down,  the  usual  jiigarette  between 
his  lips,  evidently  greatly  preoccnpied  and  visibly  impatient. 
The  door  had  scarcely  opened  when  the  Prince's  face,  gener- 
ally so  difficult  to  read,  lighted  up  aa  if  by  magic.     Before 
the  officer  had  time   to  announce  the  visitor,  the  prince 
stepped  forward,  held  out  his   hand,  and  with  the  other 
clasped  the  new-comer  to  his  breast.     The  officer  knew  the 
visitor.     It  was  the  Comte  Augnate  de  Momy.     As  a  matter 
ot  course  be  retired,  and  saw  and  heard  no  more.     I  had  the 
above  acconnt  from  hia  own  lips,  and  he  felt  certain  that  this 
was  the  first  time  the  brothers  had  ever  met. 
f         The  Comte  de  Momy  was  close  upon  forty  then,  and  for 
I  ftt  least  half  of  that  time  had  been  emancipated  from  all 
t;  restraint ;  he  waa  a  well-known  figure  in  the  society  of  Louis- 
K  Philippe's  reign ;  he  had  been  a  deputy  for  one  of  the  con- 
•  Btituencies  in  Auvergne;  at  the  period  of  his  first  meeting 
r  with  Louis- Napoleon  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  important  in- 
Bdnstrial  establishment  down  that  way,  and  one  fain  asks  one's 
ftself  why  he  had  waited  until  then  to  shake  his  brother's 
Kland.     The  answer  is  not  difficult.     There  is  an  oft-repeated 
Kitory  about  De  Momy  having  been  at  the  O'^tj.tBrG'i'wiw^ia 
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during  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  December,  1851.  Biimoim 
of  the  Coup  d'Etat  were  rife,  and  a  lad^  said, "  11  parait  qu'on 
va  donner  un  fameux  coup  de  balai.  De  quel  c6te  serez 
V0U8,  M.  de  Momy?"  "  Soyez  aiire,  madame,  que  je  serai  du 
c6t6  du  manche.  Morny  always  averred  that  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  "  They  invented  it  afterwards,  perhaps 
because  they  credited  me  with  the  instinctive  faculty  of  being 
on  the  winning  side,  the  side  of  the  handle,  in  any  and  every 
emergency." 

I  thinlc  one  may  safely  accept  tliat  version,  and  that  is 
why  ho  refrained  from  claiming  nia  brother's  friendship  and 
acquaintance  until  he  felt  almost  certain  that  the  latter  was 
fingering  the  handle  of  the  broom  that  was  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Second  Republic.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine 
how  much  or  how  little  he  contributed  to  the  euceesa  of  that 
sweep,  but  1  have  an  idea  that  it  was  very  little.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  for  I  have  it  on  very  good — I  may  say,  the 
best — authority.  He  did  not  contribute  any  money  to  the 
undertaking;  he  endeavoured  to  raise  funds  from  others,  but 
he  himself  did  not  loosen  his  purse-strings;  when,  curiously 
enough,  he  was  the  only  one  among  the  immediate  entou- 
rage of  Louis-Napoleon  whose  purse-strings  were  worth  loos- 
ening. 

Allowing  for  the  difference  of  sex,  better  breeding  and 
better  education,  De  Momy  often  reminded  one  of  B^hel. 
They  possessed  the  same  powers  of  fascination,  and  were,  I 
am  afraid,  equally  selfish  at  heart.  To  read  the  biographies 
of  both — I  do  not  mean  those  that  pretend  to  be  historical — 
one  would  think  that  there  had  never  been  a  grande  dame 
on  the  stage  of  the  ComSdie-Franijaise  before  Rachel  or  con- 
temporary with  her,  though  Augustine  Brohan  was  decidedly 
more  grande  dame  than  Rachel  in  every  respect.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  De  Morny.  To  the  chroniqueur  during 
the  Second  Empire  he  was  the  only  grand  seigneur — the  rest 
were  only  seigneurs;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chroniqueur  of  those  days  ha4  seen  very  few  real  grand  sei- 
gneurs. To  use  a  popular  locution,  '•  they  did  not  go  thirteen 
to  the  dozen  "  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  among  the 
people  with  whom  De  Morny  came  habitually  in  contact,  in 
the  course  of  his  financial  and  industrial  schemes,  a  grand 
seigneur  was  even  a  greater  rarity  than  at  the  TuUeries.  If 
a  kind  of  quiet  impertinence  to  some  of  one's  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  tacitly  expressed  contempt  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
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yeat,  constitute  the  grand  seigneur,  then  certainly  De  Morny 
ould  have  claimed  the  title.  J  have  elsewhere  noted  the 
meeting  of  Tuglioni  with  her  husband  at  De  Morny's  dinner- 
party. If  it  had  been  arranged  by  the  host  with  the  view  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  couple,  then  nothing 
could  have  been  more  praiaeworthy ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
of  it.  If  it  were  not,  then  it  became  an  unpardonable  joke 
^t  the  woman's  expense,  and  in  the  worst  taste;  but  the 
chroniqueur  of  those  days  would  have  applauded  it  all  the 
same. 

Here  are  two  stories  which,  at  different  times,  were  told 
ly  De  Morny's  familiars  and  sycophants  in  order  to  stamp 
iim  the  grand  seigneur.  Late  in  the  fifties  he  was  an  aa- 
^uous  frequenter  of  the  salons  of  a  banker,  whose  sisters- 
p-law  happened  to  be  very  handsome.  One  evening,  while 
ialkiiig  to  one  of  them,  they  came  to  ask  him  to  take  a  hand 
Bt  lansquenet.  He  had  evidently  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
society  of  the  lady  for  that  of  the  gaming-table,  and  said  so. 
.Of  course,  his  host  was  in  the  wrong  in  pressing  the  thing, 
nevertheless  one  has  yet  to  learn  that  "  two  wrongs  make  one 
right." 

"  What  will  you  play  ? "  they  asked,  when  they  had  as 
good  as  badgered  him  away  from  his  companion. 

"  The  simple  rouge  and  the  iioir.     That's  the  quickest." 

"How  much  for?" 

"  Ten  thousand  francs." 

The  stake  seemed  somewhat  high,  and  no  one  cared  to 
take  it  up.  But  the  host  himself  felt  bound  to  set  the  ex- 
jimple,  and  the  sum  was  made  up.  De  Momy  lost,  and  was 
about  to  rise  from  the  table,  when  they  said — 

"  Have  your  revenge." 

"  Very  well ;  ten  thousand  on  the  black." 

He  lost  again.  Most  grand  seigneurs  would  have  got  up 
without  saying  anything.  Twenty  thousand  francs  was,  after 
lali,  not  an  important  sum  to  him,  and  I  feel,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  vexed  him. 
But  he  felt  bound  to  emphasize  his  indifference. 

"  There,  that  will  do.  I  trnst  I  shall  be  left  in  peace 
now." 

My  informant  considered  this  exceedingly  i«fo»  rouge; 
I  did  not. 

A  story  of  a  similar  kind,  when  he  was  a  simple  deputy. 

ligwig,  with  an  inordinate  ambition  to  become  ami\!L^s^'£^ 
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invited  bim  to  dinner.  He  had  been  told  that  his  hoat  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  rare  Bordeaux  which  was  onlj 
offered  to  one  or  two  guest*,  quietly  pointed  out  by  the  for- 
mer to  the  servant.  At  the  question  of  the  latter  wLether 
be  (M.  de  Morny)  would  take  Braue-Mouton  or  Ermitage, 
be  pointed  to  the  famoua  bottle  that  had  been  hidden  away. 
The  servant,  os  badly  trained  aa  the  master,  looked  embar- 
rassed, but  at  last  filled  De  Momy's  glass  with  the  precions 
nectar.  De  Morny  simply  poured  it  into  a  tumbler  and  di- 
luted it  with  water. 

Ridiculona  as  it  may  seem,  De  Morny  often  spoke  and 
acted  aa  if  be  bad  royal  blood  in  bis  veins,  and  in  that  re- 
spect scarcely  considered  biraself  inferior  to  Colonna  Walew- 
ski,  of  whose  origin  there  could  be  no  doubt.  A  glance  at 
the  man's  face  was  sufficient.  Both  frequently  spoke  and 
acted  as  if  Lou  is- Napoleon  occupied  the  Imperial  tbrone  by 
their  good  will,  and  tbat,  therefore,  he  was,  in  a  measure, 
bound  to  dance  to  their  fiddling.  Outwardly  these  two  were 
fast  friends,  up  to  a  certain  period ;  I  fancy  tbat  their  com- 
mon hatred  of  De  Persigny  was  the  strongest  link  of  that 
bond,  lu  reality  they  were  as  jealous  of  one  another  and  of 
their  influence  over  the  Emperor  as  they  were  of  De  Per- 
signy and  his.  The  latter,  who  was  well  aware  of  all  this, 
frankly  averred  that  he  preferred  Walewski's  undisguised  and 
outspoKen  hostility  to  De  Moray's  very  questionable  cordial- 
ity. "  The  one  would  take  my  head  like  Judith  took  Holo- 
fernes',  the  other  would  shave  it  like  Delilab  shaved  Sam- 
son's, provided  I  trusted  myself  to  either,  which  I  am  not 
likely  to  do." 

It  was  De  Persigny  who  told  me  the  substance  of  the  fol- 
lowing story,  and  I  believe  every  word  of  it,  because,  first,  I 
never  caught  De  Persigny  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood; 
secondly,  because  I  heard  it  confirmed  many  years  after- 
wards in  substance  by  two  peraons  who  were  more  or  less  di- 
rectly concerned  in  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1863  one  of  the  sons  of  Baron  Jamea 
de  Bothscbild  died ;  I  believe  it  waa  the  youngest  of  the  four, 
bnt  I  am  not  certain.  The  old  baron,  who  was  generoaity 
itself  when  it  came  to  endowing  charitable  inatitutiona,  waa 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  waste  of  money.  Amidst  the 
terrible  grief  at  his  loss,  he  waa  still  the  careful  administra- 
tor, and  sent  to  M.  Emile  Perrin,  the  then  director  of  the 
Grand  OpSra,  and  subsequently  the  director  of  the  Gom^die- 
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■  Frangaise,  asking  him  to  dispoBO  of  his  hox  on  the  grand 
H  tier,  under  the  express  condition  that  it  should  revert  to  him 
B     afticr  a  twelvemonth.     It  was  the  very  thing  M.  Perrin  was 

■  not  empowered  to  do.  Though  nominally  the  director,  he 
H  was  virtually  the  manager  under  Comte  Bacciochi,  the  super- 
H  intendcnt  of  the  Imperial  theatres;  that  is,  the  theatres 
1^     which  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Emperor's  civil  list.     The 

aubscriber  who  wished  to  relinquish  his  bos  or  seat,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time — of  course  without  continuing  to  pay  for 
it — forfeited  all  subsequent  claim  to  it.  In  this  instance, 
though,  apart  from  the  position  of  Baron  James,  the  cause 
which  prompted  the  application  warranted  an  exception  be- 
ing made ;  still  M.  Perrin  did  not  wish  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Comte  Bacciochi, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  Comte  Walewaki  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  box  during  the  interim.  The  latter  had  hut 
recently  resigned  the  Ministry  of  State  by  reason  of  an  un- 
expected ditficulty  in  the  "  fionian  Question ;  "  *  the  ministe- 
rial box  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  appointment, 
and  Comte  Walewski  regretted  the  loss  of  the  former,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  house,  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
latter,  and  had  asked  his  proteg^ — M.  Perrin  owed  hia  posi- 
tion at  the  Op^ra  to  him — to  get  him  as  good  a  one  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  so  happened  that  Comte  Bacciochi  had  a  gmdge 
against  Walewski  for  having  questioned  certain  of  his  pre- 
rogatives connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Opera. 
The  moment  he  heard  of  Walewski's  wish,  he  "eplied,  "  M. 
de  Morny  applied  to  mo  several  months  since  for  a  better 
box,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Comte  Walewski  should  have 
it  over  his  head." 

Vindictive  like  a  Corsican,  he  laid  the  matter  directly 
before  tJie  Emperor,  and  furthermore  did  Lis  best  to  exas- 
perate i!ie  two  postulants  against  one  another.  De  Morny 
had  the  box ;  Bacciochi  had,  however,  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  two  men  were  for  a  considerable  time  not  on  speaking 
terms. 

Meanwhile  the  Mexican  question  had  assumed  a  very 
aerious  aspect.     In  spite  of  his  undoubted  interest  in  the 
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Jecker  scheme,  or  probablj  becanee  it  had  yielded  all  it  was 
likel;  to  yieliJ,  De  Momy  had  of  late  been  on  the  aide  of 
Walewski,  who  strongly  counselled  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  But  the  moment  the  incident  of  the  opera- 
box  propped  up,  there  was  a  change  of  front  on  his  part 
He  became  an  ardent  partiaaa  for  continuing  the  campaign, 
systematically  siding  against  Walewaki  in  everything,  and 
tacitly  avoiding  any  attempt  of  the  latter  to  draw  him  into 
converaation.  Walewski  felt  hurt,  and  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair.  A  little  before  this,  Don  Gutierrez  de  Estada 
had  landed  in  Europe  with  a  deputation  of  notable  Mexicans 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Maximilian.  The  latter  made  his  ac- 
ceptance conditional  on  the  despatch  of  twenty  thousand 
French  troops  and  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  francs. 

In  a  council  held  at  the  Tuileries  these  conditions  were 
unhesitatingly  declined.  "  That  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
on  a  Saturday,"  said  De  Persigny ;  "  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  everything  was  settled.  On  Monday  morning 
the  council  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
having  to  come  from  a  good  distance,  Walewski  arrived  when 
it  had  been  sitting  for  more  than  an  hour.  What  had  hap- 
pened meanwhile  ?  Simply  this.  Don  Gutierrez  had  been 
informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Emperor's  advisers,  and 
Maximilian  had  been  commnnicated  with  by  telegraph  to 
the  same  effect.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  Archduke 
telegraphed  to  the  Mexican  envoy  that  unless  his  conditions 
ware  subscribed  to  in  loto  he  should  decline  the  honour, 
Don  Gutierrez,  determined  not  to  retnrn  without  a  king, 
rushed  there  and  then  to  De  Morny's  and  offered  him  tlie 
crown.  The  latter  immediately  accepted,  in  the  event  of 
Maximilian  persisting  in  his  refusal.  The  Emperor  was 
simply  frantic  with  rage,  but  nothing  would  move  De  Momy. 
The  only  one  who  reaUy  had  any  influence  over  him  ^fta '  the 
other  prince  of  the  blood,'  meaning  Walewaki,  for,  according 
to  him,  the  real  and  legitimate  Bonapartea  counted  for  noth- 
ing. Walewski  was  telegraphed  for,  aa  I  told  you,  early  in 
the  morning.  When  he  came  he  found  the  council  engaged  . 
in  discussing  the  means  of  raising  a  loan.  The  Empresa  1 
begged  him  to  dissuade  De  Morny  from  his  purpose,  telling  1 
him  all  I  have  told  you.  Walewski  refused  to  be  the  first  to  "i 
speak  to  De  Morny.  I  think  that  both  Walewski  and  Da 
Momy  have  heaped  injury  and  insult  upon  me  more  than  I 
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V^j>oa  any  man  ;  I  would  have  obeyed  the  Empress  for  the 
I  Emperor's  sake,  but '  the  two  princes  of  the  blood '  only  con- 
1  suited  their  own  dignity.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  effect  the 
elevation  ol  De  Moray  to  the  throne  of  Mesico  would  have 
produced  in  Bnrope,  let  alone  ia  France.  Rather  than  risk 
sach  a  thing,  the  money  was  found  ;  Bazaine  was  sent.and 
that  poor  fellow,  Maximilian,  went  to  his  death,  because  M. 
Bacciochi  had  sown  dissension  between  the  brother  and  the 
couBin  of  the  Emperor  about  an  opera-bos.  Such  is  history, 
my  friend." 

I  repeat,  De  Persigny  was  a  better  man  at  heart  than 
De  Moray,  or  perhaps  than  Walewski,  thongh  the  latter  had 
only  fads,  and  never  stooped  to  the  questionable  practices  of 
hie  fellow  "  prince  of  the  blood "  in  the  race  for  wealth. 
The  erstwhQe  sergeant-quartermaster  refrained  from  doing 
so  out  of  sheer  contempt  for  money-hunters,  and  from  an  in- 
I  born  feeling  of  honesty.  The  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  though 
'  illegitimate,  felt  what  was  dne  to  the  author  of  hia  being,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  commercial  trans- 
actions. He  was  never  quietly  insolent  to  any  one,  like  the 
natural  son  of  Kortense ;  he  rarely  said  either  a  foolish  or  a 
wise  thing,  but  frequently  did  ill-considered  ones,  as,  for  in- 
fltance,  when  he  wrote  a  play.  "  What  induced  jou  to  do 
this,  monsieur  le  comte?"  said  Thiers,  on  the  first  night. 
"  It  is  BO  difficult  to  write  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  it  is  bo 
easy  not  to  write  a  play  in  five  acts."  Among  his  fads  was 
the  objection  to  ladies  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre.  In  1861  he 
issned  an  order  forbidding  their  admission  to  that  part  of  the 
house,  and  could  only  be  persuaded  with  difRculty,  and  ai  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  rescind  it.  In  many  respects  he  was  like 
Philip  II.  of  Spain;  he  worried  about  trifles.  One  day  he 
prevailed  upon  M.  de  Boitelle,  the  Prefect  of  police,  a  thor- 
oughly sensible  man,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flying  of  kites,  be- 
cause their  tails  might  get  entangled  in  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  cause  damage  to  the  latter.  I  happened  to  meet  him  on 
the  Boulevards  on  the  very  day  the  edict  was  promulgated. 
He  felt  evidently  very  proud  of  the  conception,  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  told  him  the  story  of  "  the  cow 
on  the  rails,"  according  to  Stephenson.  Napoleon,  when  he 
heard  of  Walewski's  reform,  sent  for  Boitelle.  "  Here  is  an 
'  order  in  council '  I  want  you  to  publish,"  he  said,  as  serious- 
ly as  possible.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  "all  birds  foond 
perching  on  the  wires  would  be  fined,  and,  to  dal'asi.'v.  ^i\-^«^- 
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ment,  imprisoned."  Carioualy  enough,  thoueh  a  man 
parts,  and  naturally  intelligent,  satire  of  that  kind  was  lost 
upon  him,  for  not  very  long  after  he  prevailed  upon  M,  de 
Boitelle  to  revive  an  obaolete  order  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  hackney-drivers'  whips  and  the  cracking  thereof.  It 
was  M.  Carlier,  the  predecessor  of  M.  de  Maupas,  who  had 
orio;inally  attempted  a  similar  thing.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  pictorial  skit  representing  him  on  the  point  of  drowning, 
while  cabby  was  trying  to  save  him  by  holding  out  his  whip, 
which  proved  too  short  for  the  purpose. 

Wafewaki  had  none  of  the  vivacity  of  moat  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  I  knew  him  a  good  many  yeara  before,  and  after  the 
estwbliahment  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  have  rarely  seen 
him  out  of  temper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  made  an  admirable 
ambassador  with  a  good  chief  at  his  back;  he,  himself,  I 
think,  had  little  spirit  of  initiative,  though,  like  a  good  many 
of  us,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He  waa,  to 
use  the  correct  word,  frequently  dull ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
currently  asserted  and  believed  that  he  was  the  only  man 
Rachel  ever  sincerely  cared  for.  "  Je  eomprenda  cela,"  said 
George  Sand  one  day,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  her 
presence;  "son  commerce  doit  lui  reposer  I'esprit." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  during  the  reigu  which  sno- 
ceeded  that  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  man  who  wielded  the 
greatest  power  next  to  the  Emperor  was,  in  almost  every  re- 
spect but  one,  the  mental  and  moral  counterpart  of  "tt" 
citizen  king."  I  am  alluding  to  M.  Eugene  Ilouher,  somi 
times  call^  tho  vico-cmperor.*  I  knew  Eugene  Roah 
some  years  before  he  was  thought  of  as  a  deputy,  let  alone 
a  minister — ^when,  in  fact,  he  was  terminating  his  law  courE 
in  the  Quart ier- Latin ;  but  not  even  the  most  inveterate  Pum- 
blechook  would  have  dared  to  advance  afterwords  that  ha 
perceived  the  germs  of  bis  future  eminence  in  him  then.  He 
was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  rest  He  was  a  not  unworthy  ornament  of  "  La 
Chaumi^re,"  and  did  probably  as  much  or  as  little  poring 
over  books  as  his  companions.  Still,  there  could  bo  no  doubt 
as  to  bis  natural  intelHgence,  but  the  dunces  in  my  immediate 
circle  were  very  few.     He  was  not  very  well  off ;  but,  as  I 

*  It  !b  aquolly  ourioua  to  note,  porlaps,  that  M.  Grevj,  who  ooeupied  Iho 
proflidondttl  chair  of  tbo  Third  Republic  for  a  longer  period  than  hia  two  prodo- 
Cflssora,  waaiu  nuuij  ruspeota  liku  LouiB-Phllippe,Dotably  in  hia' ' "  " 
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rlWre  said  elsewhere,  the  Crmsusea  were  also  rare.  At  any  rate, 
[  Eug6ne  Rouher  had  entirely  passed  out  of  my  recollection, 
'  and  when,  eleven  or  twelve  years  later,  I  saw  his  name  in  the 
list  of  Odilon  Barret's  administration  as  Minister  of  Justice,  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  was  the  Eugene  Bouher  of 
my  Quartier- Latin  days.  I  am  certain  that  a  great  many  of  our 
former  acquaintances  were  equally  ignorant,  because,  though 
I  met  several  of  tliem  from  time  to  time  on  the  "fashionable 
Bide  "  of  the  Seine,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  one  having 
drawn  my  attention  to  him.  It  was  only  at  one  of  the  presi- 
dential receptions  at  the  Elysfie,  in  1850,  that  I  became  aware 
of  the  fact.  He  came  up  to  me  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  II 
jhe  semble,  monsieur,  que  nous  nous  sommes  dejil  rencontres 
an  Quartier- Latin,"  he  said.  Even  then  I  was  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  position  be  was  fast  assuming ;  but  the 
Prince- President  himself  enlightened  me  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  "It  appears  that  you  and  Kouher 
are  old  acquaintances,"  he  said  in  English ;  and  on  my  nod- 
ding in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  "  If  you  were  a  Frenchman, 
and  inclined  to  go  in  for  politics,  or  even  an  Englishman  in 
need  of  patronage  or  influence,  I  would  advise  you  to  stick  to 
him,  for  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  I  fancy  we  shall 
hear  a  good  deal  of  him  within  the  next  few  years."  I  may, 
therefore,  say  without  exaggeration  that  1  was  one  of  the  first 
who  had  a  trustworthy  tip  with  regard  to  a  comparatively 
*'  dark  political  horse,"  and  from  a  tipster  in  whom  by  that 
time  I  was  inclined  to  believe. 

Though  I  was  neither  "  a  Frenchman  inclined  to  go  in 
for  politics,"  nor  "  even  an  Englishman  in  need  of  patronage 
or  influence,"  my  curiosity  had  been  aroused ;  for,  I  repeat, 
at  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance  I  had  considered  Engine 
Rouher  a  fairly  intelligent  young  fellow ;  but  his  intelligence 
bad  not  struck  me  as  likely  to  make  a  mark,  at  any  rate  so 
soon,  seeing  that  he  was  considerably  below  forty  when  I  met 
him  at  the  Elysee.  It  is  idle  to  assert,  as  the  repubticHns 
have  done  since,  that  lie  gained  his  position  by  abandoning 
the  political  professions  to  which  he  owed  his  start  in  pabiic 
life.  Among  the  nine  hundred  deputies  of  the  Second  Re- 
public, there  were  at  least  a  hundred  intelligent  so-called  re- 
pabhcans  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  same  with  the  prospect 
.  of  a  far  less  signal  reward  than  fell  eventually  to  Rouher's  lot. 
My  curiosity  was  doomed  to  remain  unsatisfied  until  bna 
t  three  years  later,  when  Rouher  had  oX'cea&'^'^ie.'ioTivfe^^i^-  j 
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tiire  in  the  political  organizatioQ  of  the  Empire.  It  was  Da 
Momy  himself  who  gave  me  the  particulars  of  Rouher's  be- 
gintiingH,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  auppoae  that  he  painted 
thein  ami  the  man  in  deliberately  glowing  colours,  albeit  that 
in  one  important  crisis  they  acted  in  concert.  Clermont- 
Ferrand  was  only  about  twelve  miles  from  Riom,  Eouher's 
native  town,  I  have  already  remarked  that  De  Morny,  at  the 
time  he  met  with  his  brother  for  the  first  time,  was  at  the 
head  of  an  important  industrial  establishment.  It  was  at  the 
former  place;  De  Morny,  therefore,  was  in  a.  position  to 
know. 

Eug[5ne  Ronher,  it  appeara,  like  a  good  many  men  who 
have  risen  to  political  enimence,  belonged  to  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  the  rural  bourgeoiaie^ — that  is, 
the  frogal,  thrifty,  hard-headed,  small  landowner,  tilling  his 
own  land,  honeet  in  the  main,  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase 
his  own  property  by  a  timely  bargain,  with  an  intense  love  of 
the  soil,  with  a  kmd  of  semi- Vol tairean  contempt  for  the 
clergy,  an  ingrained  respect  largely  admixed  with  fear  for 
"  the  man  of  the  law,"  to  which  profeasion  he  often  brings 
up  his  son  in  order  to  have  what  he  likes  moat — litigation — 
for  nothing.  Rouher's  grandfather  was  a  man  of  that  stamp ; 
he  made  an  attorney  of  his  son,  and  the  latter  established 
himself  in  the  Rue  Desaix,  in  a  small,  one-storied,  iniinviting- 
looking  tenement,  where,  in  the  year  1814,  Euge'ne  Ronher 
was  born.*  Rouher's  father  was  not  very  prosperous,  yet  he 
managed  to  send  both  his  sons  to  Paris  to  study  law.  The 
elder  son,  much  older  than  the  future  minister,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  very  good  practice  at  the  Riom  bar,  but  he  died 

*  Boforc  tliBt  it  bore  the  name  or  the  Rue  doa  Troia-Hauthai«,  and  In  the 
hejday  of  the  Seoond  Empire  it  was  changed  into  the  Ruo  EugSne-Uouber. 
But  at  the  fnXi  ol  Sedan  the  indignation  agRioKt  the  Emparor'a  powerful  min- 
ister WW  to  great  that  hia  ouriages  had  to  te  removed  from  Riom  Icet  they 
ahould  be  burned  bv  tlie  mob,  and  the  street  reaumed  ila  old  appallation.  In 
Bovember,  1887,  three  jears  after  Rouher's  death,  I  happened  to  bo  at  Clermont- 
Fenand  waitine  for  Qenernl  Bonlongor  to  go  to  Pans.  I  wont  ovar  to  Riom 
■nd  had  a  look  at  tlie  hou^e.  It  was  occupied  by  n  carpenter  or  joiner,  to 
wboae  father  it  had  been  sold  year?  previoualy  hy  the  exprma  wish  of  one  of 
Eugene  Rouher's  daughters.  I  got  into  convetaation  with  an  intelligent  inliab- 
llont  of  the  t^wn,  who  told  me  that  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  the  feeling 
Bgainat  Rouher  was  much  stronger  than  against  Louis-Napoleon  hlmnetf,  yat 
that  I'eetine  was  an  implied  compliment  to  Bouher.  "  He  was  the  cleverer  of 
the  two,"  the  people  ahouted  :  "  h£  ought  not  to  have  allowed  tile  £mpeior  to 
ei^age  in  this  war.  He  could  have  prevented  il  with  one  word."  NeverthO' 
leaf),  in  a  little  while  it  abated,  and  Baubar  waa  elected  ■  member  of  the  H»- 
tional  Aa4Binh]y. — Editdk. 
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r  a  short  time  before  Eugene  returned  from  Paris,  leaving  a 
J  widow  and  a  son,  who,  of  course,  was  too  young  to  take  hia 
I  iather's  place.  The  young  barrister,  therefore,  stepped  into 
I S  capita!  ready-maiie  practice,  and  being  exceedingly  amiable, 
f  ferignt,  hard-working,  and  essentially  honest,  soon  made  a 
[  iost  of  friends. 

I  '  "I  have  frequently  found  myself  opposed  to  Rouher," 
Pjaid  De  Moroy;  "but  hia  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Empire 
I  and  the  Emperor  is  beyond  queation.  I  should  not  wonder 
[but  what  he  died  poor.* 

I        "As  you    know,  Eugene  Rouher  was  really  very  hand- 
t  Borne.     Md  lie.  Concho n — that  is  Madame  Bouner's  maiden 
I  iiame— thought  hinn  the  handsomest    man    in  the   world.. 
"  True,  her  world  did  not  extend  beyond  a  few  miles  from 
Clermont-Ferrand ;  but  I  fancy  ghe  might  have  gone  further 
and  fared  worse.     You  know  old  Concnon,  and  the  pride  he 
takes  in  his  son-in-law.     Well,  be  would  not  hear  of  the 
marriage  at  first.     Conchon  was  a  character  in  those  days. 
Though  he  had  but  a  poor  practice  at  the  Clermont  bar,  he 
was  clever ;  and  if  he  had  gone  to  Paris  as  a  journalist,  in- 
stead of  vegetating  down  there,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
made  his  way.     He  was  very  fond  of  hia  classics — of  Horace 
and  Tibnllus  above  al! — and  turned  out  some  pretty  Anacre- 
ontic verses  for  the  local '  caveaa  ; '  for  Clermont,  like  every 
other  provincial  centre,  prided  itself  on  its  '  cavean.'  f 

"  A  time  came,  however,  when  Conchon's  fortunes  took  a 
turn  for  the  better.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  political 
ignorance  that  prevailed  in  the  provinces  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis-Philippe.  Any  measure  advocated  or  pro- 
mulcted  by  the  Government  was  sure  to  be  received  with 
anspicion  by  the  populations  as  affecting  their  liberties,  and, 
what  was  of  still  greater  consequence  to  them,  their  property. 
The  First  Republic  had  given  them  license  to  despoil  others ; 
L  .any  subsequent  measure  of  the  monarchies  was  looked  upon 
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"  De  Morajr'a  prophecy  turned  out  correct,  M.  Eugene  Eouher  died  n  poor 
,  —..n.  There  is  a  immio  alory  connected  witli  this  poverty.  At  the  b«glnnin|{ 
I  of  the  BepubUc.iind  during  the  preaidenoy  of  Thiers,  Rouher's  hoUBe  waa  cod 
1  Ituitly  watched  by  dotaotives.  The  weather  WBa  abominably  bad;  it  rained 
I  oonstantly.  Maduna  Souhor  sent  tbem  soma  cotton  umbrellaH,  excusing  her- 
I  Mlf  for  not  Bonding  silk  ones,  heoauae  aha  eould  not  afford  it,— Editor, 
I.  t  The  diminutive  of  "cave"  (coilnr),  Eeally  n  Katliering  of  poets  and  aong- 
r  writers,  which  reached  its  highcat  reputation  in  I'nris  during  the  eMl-j-^-f^  <*-  , 
I  the  present  century.  The  Baturday  nighte  at,  ti\e  Ka-ia^ b  CVifo  txa  -^^^v^  "^^  | 
■  i. . 1  .^  jt  In  London.— Editor, 
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by  thorn  as  an  attempt  at  reprisal.  Id  1843  a  general  censns 
was  ordered.  You  may  remember  the  hoatility  it  provoked 
in  Paris;  it  was  nothing  to  its  effect  in  the  agricultural  and 
wine-growing  centres.  The  Republican  wire-pullers  spread 
the  report  that  the  census  meant  nothing  but  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  of  a  bill  for  the  duties  upon  wine  to  be  paid  by 
the  grower.  There  was  a  terrible  row  in  Clermont-Ferrand 
and  the  neighbourhood ;  the  '  Murseillaiue '  had  to  make  way 
for  the  still  more  revolutionary  '  (^a-ira.'  Conchon  veaa  maire 
of  Olermout-Ferrand,  and  he  who  was  as  innocent  of  all  this 
as  a  new-born  babe,  had  his  house  burned  over  his  head. 
The  Ciovernment  argued  that  if  the  mob  had  burned  the 
maire's  dwelling  in  preference  to  that  of  the  prefect,  it  was 
because  the  former  was  a  more  inSuential  personage  than 
tlie  latter;  for  there  could  be  no  other  reason  for  their  giving 
him  the  '  Legion  of  Honour,'  and  appointing  him  to  a  puisne 
judgeship  on  the  bench  of  Riom,  seeing  that  he  had  neither 
lauile  an  heroic  defence  of  his  property,  nor  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  census  bill  by  armed  force. 
In  fact,  the  latter  step  wonld  have  been  an  impossibility  on 
Conchon's  part.  You  and  I  know  well  enough  how  difficult 
it  id  to  make  Frenchmen  bold  their  tongues  by  means  of 
troops ;  to  endeavour  to  make  them  speak — in  distinction  to 
yelling — by  similar  means  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
You  cannot  take  every  head  of  a  family,  even  in  a  compara- 
tively small  town  like  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  put  him  be- 
tween two  gendarmes  to  make  him  tell  you  his  name,  bis 
age,  and  those  of  hia  family.  I  fancy,  moreover,  that  Con- 
chon was  not  at  Clermont  at  all  when  the  mob  made  a  bon- 
fire of  his  dwelling;  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  he  had  prob- 
ably gone  into  the  country.  At  any  rate,  as  I  told  you,  they 
gave  him  the  cross  and  a  judgeship.  It  never  rams  but  tt 
]iours.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  French  mobs 
of  hating  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  standing  well  with  the 
Government,  thoy  started  a  subscription  to  indemnify  Con- 
chon for  the  loss  of  his  house,  which  subscription  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  Conchon  had  become  a  somebody,  and  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  a  mere  provincial  barrister  now  that  he 
belonged  to  'la  inagistrature  assise,'*      The  young  people 

*  The  term  for  tho  Frcnoh  bonch,  oonsii-tin);  of  jadffcfl ',  tbo  par^it,  ^'^H 
thme  to  ivlioiii  the  puhli?  pnwiH-uUoii  u  coutidcil,  nrc  ciUlinl  "  1b  mosliitnitm^H 
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'were,  however,  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  had  their  way. 
They  were  a  very  haiidaome  couple,  and  became  the  life  and 
ttral  of  the  best  society  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  which,  eschi- 
nve  as  it  was,  admitted  them  as  they  hod  admitted  the 
widow  of  the  elder  brother.  The  younger  Madame  Itouher 
was  by  no  means  as  sprightly  or  as  clever  as  she  has  become 
since.  Sbe  was  somewhat  of  a  spoilt  child,  but  her  husband 
was  a  very  brilliant  talker  indeed,  though,  unlike  many 
brilliant  talkers,  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  spite  in  his 
cleverest  remarks.  The  electors  might  have  done  worse 
than  send  him  to  Paris  the  first  time  he  invited  their  suf- 
frages in  '46,  under  the  auspices  of  Guizot.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  beaten  by  a  goodly  majority,  and  he  had  to  wait 
Bntil  after  the  Revolution  of  February,  when  he  was  re- 
turned on  the  Republican  list." 

80  far  De  Morny.  Consulting  my  personal  recollections 
of  Eugene  Roiiher,  whom  1  still  see  now  and  then,  I  find 
nothing  but  good  to  say  of  him.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
judge  him  as  a  politician,  that  kind  of  judgment  being 
ntterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  these  notes,  but  I 
know  of  no  French  statesman  whose  memory  will  bo  en- 
titled to  greater  respect  than  Rouher's,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Guizot's.  Both  men  committed  grave  faults,  but 
no  feeling  of  self-interest  actuated  them.  The  world  is  apt 
to  blame  gi-eat  ministers  for  clinging  to  power  after  they 
have  apparently  given  the  greatest  measure  of  their  genius. 
They  do  not  blame  Harvey  and  Jeoncr  for  having  continued 
to  study  and  to  practise  after  they  had  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, the  one  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  other  the  possibility  of  inoculation  against  small-pox; 
they  do  not  blame  Milton  for  having  continued  to  write  after 
he  had  given  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Rubens  for  having  con- 
tinued to  paint  after  he  had  given  "  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  Michael- A ngelo  for  not  having  abandoned  the  sculp- 
tor's chisel  aftei'  he  had  finished  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  The  bold  stroke  of  policy  that  made  England  a 
principal  shareholder  in  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Menai  Bridge, 
the  building  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  were  achieve- 
ments of  great  men  who  had  apparently  given  ail  there  was 

deboul."    As  a  nilo,  the  Intterhavc  h  great  duul  mnra  talent  ti 
"  Wlmt  aruyou  (foing  to  do  with  your  bod?  "  uskod  b 

ilogi ;  '  BB^'  if  ha  bu  i 
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in  thorn  to  give ;  wKy  should  Rouher  have  retired  when  he 
was  barely  fifty,  mid  not  have  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the 
jniBtatte  he  evidently  made  when  he  allowed  Bismarck  to 
humiliate  Austria  at  Sadowa,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
tmificd  Germany?  Richelieu  mode  mistakes  also,  but  be  re- 
trieved them  before  his  death. 

Be  tins  as  it  may,  Kouher  was  both  in  public  and  private 
life  an  easGntially  honourable  and  honest  man — as  honest  as 
Lou  is- Philippe  in  many  respects,  far  more  honest  in  others, 
and  absolutely  free  from  the  everlasting  preoccupation  about 
money  which  marred  that  monarch's  character.  He  was  as 
disinterested  as  Gaizot,  and  would  have  scorned  the  tergiver- 
eations  and  hypocrisy  of  Thiers.  He  never  betrayed  hia 
master's  cause ;  he  never  conseionsly  sacrificed  his  country  to 
his  pride.  The  only  blame  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  ia 
that  he  allowed  his  better  sense  to  be  overruled  by  a  woman ; 
imt  that  woman  was  the  wife  of  hia  sovereign. 

He  was,  above  all,  a  staunch  friend  to  those  who  had 
known  him  in  his  early  days.  "  There  will  be  no  Auvergnata 
left  in  Clermont-Ferrand  and  Riom  if  this  goes  on,"  said  a 
witty  journalist,  seeing  Ronher  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
natives  of  that  particular  province,  to  the  esclusion  of  every 
one  else.  "  Well  send  an  equal  quantity  of  Parisians  to  Au- 
Torgne;  it  will  do  them  good,  a.ud  teach  them  to  work,"  re- 
plied Rouher,  when  he  Tieard  of  the  remark.  "And  in 
another  generation  or  two  Paris  will  see  what  it  has  never 
*een  before,  namely,  frugal  Parisians,  doing  a  day's  labour 
lor  a  day's  wage,  for  we'U  have  their  offspring  back  by  then," 
Por  Ronher  could  be  very  witty  when  ne  liked,  and  never 
feared  to  hit  out  straight.  He  was  a  delightful  talker,  and, 
nest  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  best  raconteur  1  have  ever  met. 
It  was  because  lie  had  a  marvellous  memory  and  a  distinct 
talent  for  mimicry.  Owing  to  this  latter  gift,  he  was  unlike 
any  other  parliamentary  orator  I  have  ever  heard.  He  would 
ait  perfectly  still  under  the  most  terrible  onslaught  of  his 
opponents,  whoever  they  were.  No  sign  of  impatience  or 
weariness,  not  an  attempt  to  take  a  note  ;  his  eyes  remained 
Hteadily  fixed  on  his  interlocutor,  his  arms  folded  across  hia 
chest.  Then  he  would  rise  slowly  from  his  seat  and  walk  to 
the  tribune,  when  there  was  one,  take  up  the  argument  of 
his  adversary,  not  only  word  for  word,  but  with  the  latter's 
intonation  and  gestures,  almost  with  the  latter's  voice— which 
used  to  drive  Thiers  wild — and  answer  it  point  by  point. 
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He  used  to  call  that  "  fair  debating;  "  in* reality,  it  was 
the  masterly  trick  of  a  great  actor,  who  mercilessly  wielded 
his  power  of  ridicule ;  but  we  must  remember  that  he  had 
originally  been  a  lawyer,  and  that  the  scent  of  the  French 
law-courts  hung  over  him  till  the  very  end.  "  I  am  not  always 
convinced  of  the  honesty  of  my  cause,  but  I  hold  a  brief  for 
the  Government,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
honest  to  let  the  other  party  get  the  victory,"  he  said. 

He  was,  and  remained,  very  simple  in  his  habits.  He 
would  not  have  minded  entertaining  his  familiars  every  night 
of  the  week,  but  he  did  not  care  for  the  grand  receptions  he 
was  compelled  to  give.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  game  of 
piquet.  His  father-in-law,  who  had  been  promoted  to  a 
jpdgeship  in  one  of  the  Paris  courts,  had  been  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel ;  "  bat  I  am  afraid,"  laughed  Rouher, 
"  that  his  exaggerated  admiration  for  me  affects  his  jplay." 

Rouher  was  right ;  M.  Conchon  was  inordinately  proud 
of  his  son-in-law.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  Minister  of 
State's  reflected  glory.  His  great  delight  was  to  go  shopping, 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  the  tradesmen, 
"  You'll  have  this  sent  to  my  son-in-law,  M.  Rouher."  The 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  Paris  streets  confused  him  to  the  last, 
but  he  did  not  mind  it,  seeing  that  it  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  his  way.  "  I  want  to  get  back  to  the 
Ministry  of  State— to  my  son-in-law,  M.  Rouher."  It  was 
not  snobbishness ;  it  was  sheer  unadulterated  admiration  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  somewhat  reluctantly  given  his 
daughter. 
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I  WA3  ft  frequent  visitor  to  Compi^gne  throufrhout  tV 

Second  Empire.     I  doubt  whether,  besidBS  Lord  H ac 

myself,  there  was  a  siuf^le  English  ffueat  there  who  went  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  going.  Lords  Palme raton,  Cowley,  and 
Clarendon,  and  a  good  many  othore  whom  I  could  name,  had 
either  political  or  private  ends  to  servo.  They  all  looked 
upon  Napoleon  III.  as  an  adventurer,  but  an  adventurer 
whom  they  might  use  for  their  own  pnrpoae.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  same  charge  might  be  preferred  against  persona  in 
even  a  more  exalted  station.  Prince  Albert  averred  that 
Napoleon  IIL  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil;  Lord  Cowley, 
on  being  asked  by  a  lady  whether  the  Emperor  talked  mucn, 
replied,  "No,  but  he  always  lies."  Another  diplomatist  opined 
*'  that  Napoleon  lied  bo  well,  that  one  could  not  even  believe 
the  contrary  of  what  he  said." 
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■         Enough.     I  went  to  the  CompiSgiie  of  Napoleon  III.,  juat     ^H 
I    as  I  had  gone  to  the  CooipiSgne  of  the  latter  years  of  Louia-     ^H 
W    Philippe — aimply  to  enjoy  myself;  with  this  difference,  how-     ^H 
ever,^that  I  enjoyed  myself  much  better  at  the  former  than     ^H 
at  the  latter.    Loui a- Philippe's  hospitality  was  very  genuine,     ^H 
homely,  and  unpretending,  but  it  lacked  ezcitement — espe-     ^H 
cially  for  a  young  man  of  my  age.     The  entertainments  were     ^^ 
more  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of  the  Guizots,  C'ouBins,  and 
Villeraaina,  who  went  down  en  redingote,  and  took  little  else ; 
eapecially  the  eminent  professor  and  minister  of  public  edu- 
cation, whose  luggage  consisted  of  a  brown  paper  parcel,  con- 
taining a  razor,  a  clean  collar,  and  the  cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.     There  were  some  excellent  hunts,  organized  by 
the  Grand  Veneur,  the  Comte  de  Girardin,  and  the  Chief 
Ranger,  the  Baron  de  Larminat;  but  the  evenings,  notwith-       ^^ 
standing  the  new  theatre  built  by  Loui  a- Philippe,  were  fright-     ^^| 
fully  dnll,  and  barely  compensated  for  by  the  reviews  at  the     ^^M 
oamp  of  Oompi^gne,  to  which  the  King  conducted  his  Queen     ^^M 
and  the  princesses  in  a  tapissi^re  and  four,  he  himself  driy- 
ing,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensier. occupying  the 
box  seat,  the  rest  of  the  family  ensconced  in  the  carriage, 
"  absoloment  en  bons  bourgeois."    With  the  advent  of  Louia- 
Napoleon,  even  before  he  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  a  spirit 
of  change  came  over  the  place      Hortense's  second  son  would 
tjrobably  have  made  a  better  poet  tiian  an  emperor.     His  whole 
life  has  been  a  miscarried  poem,  miscarried  by  the  inexorable 
demands  of  European  politics.     He  dreamt  of  being  L'Em- 
pereur-Soleil,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  been  Le  Roi-JSoleil.     Visions 
,trfa  nineteenth-century  La  ValliSre  or  Mo ntespan,  hanging 
fondly  on  his  arm,  and  dispelling  the  harassing  cares  of  ^tate 
■by  sweet  smiles  while  treading  the  cool  umbrageous  glades  of 
the  magnificent  park,  haunted  his  brain.    He  would  have 
gone  as  far  as  Louis  le  Bien-Aime,  and  built  another  nest  for 
another  Pompadour.     He  did  not  mean  to  make  a  Maintenon 
out  of  a  Veuve  Scarron,  and,  least  of  all,  an  empress  out  of  a 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  de  Montijo.     Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  determined  not  to  be  a  Mdme.  do  Main- 
tenon,  let  alone  a  La  Valli^re  or  a  Pompadour.     At  any  rate, 
-flo  she  said,  and  the  man  most  interested  in  putting  her  asser- 
tion to  the  test  was  too  infatuated  to  do  so.     "  Quand  on  ne 
g'attend  A,  rien,  la  moindre  des  choses  surprend."     The  proverb 
.holds  good,  more  especially  where  a  woman's  resistance  is  con- 
cerned.    Mdlle.  de  Montijo  was  a  Spanm4,*iT  a,\i\fi!ish.'*caA»-J 
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one,  and  that  half  contained  as  much  euperBtition  as  would 
have  fitted  out  a  score  of  her  country  wonmn  of  unmixed  biood. 
One  day  in  Urauada,  while  she  was  sitting  at  her  window,  a 
gipsy,  whose  hand  "she  had  crossed  with  silver,"  is  said  to 
have  foretold  her  that  she  should  be  queen.  The  young  girl 
probably  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  words  at  that 
time ;  "  but,"  said  my  informant,  "  from  the  moment  Loui&- 
Napoleon  breathed  the  first  protestations  of  love  to  her,  the 
prophecy  recurred  to  her  in  all  its  vividness,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  right  hand  and  not  the  left  of  Louis- 
Napoleon  should  set  the  seal  upon  its  fulfilment."  My  in- 
formant was  an  Englishman,  very  highly  placed,  aud  dis- 
tioctlj'  au  courant  of  the  private  history  of  the  Marquise  de 
Montijo  y  Teba,  as  well  na  that  of  her  mother.  Without  the 
least  fear  of  being  contradicted,  I  may  say  that  the  subsei^uent 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  was  due  to  his  di- 
rect influence.  I  will  not  go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  Louis- 
Napoleon's  participation  in  the  Crimean  war  could  not  have 
been  had  at  that  moment  at  any  other  price,  or  that  England 
could  not  hava  dispensed  with  that  co-opei'ation,  but  he,  my 
informant,  considered  then  that  the  alliance  would  be  more 
closely  cemented  by  that  visit.  Nor  am  I  called  upon  to  an- 
ticipate the  final  verdict  of  the  social  historian  with  regard 
to  "  that  act  of  courtesy  "  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, not  tlie  least  justified  boast  of  whose  reign  it  is  that  she 
purified  the  morals  of  her  court  by  her  own  example.  Still, 
one  may  safely  assume,  in  this  instance,  that  the  virtue  of 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo  would  have  been  proof  against  the  "  bland- 
ishments of  the  future  Emperor,"  even  if  she  had  not  had 
the  advice  and  countenance  of  her  mother,  whose  Scotch 
blood  would  not  have  stood  trifling  with  her  daughter's  affec- 
tions and  reputation.  But  to  make  the  fortress  of  that  heart 
doubly  impregnable,  the  Comtesse  de  Montijo  scarcely  ever 
left  her  secoud  daughter's  side.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  on 
her  part,  becanse  Mdlle.  Eugenie  de  Montijo  was  not  her 
favourite  child;  that  position  was  occupied  by  her  elder,  the 
Duchesse  d'Albe.  "  Mais,  on  est  mSre,  ou  on  ne  I'est  pas  ?  " 
says  Madame  Cardinal.*  j 

Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  then,  became  the  guiding  spirit  of  tb^a 
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f^tes  at  fte  Elya^e.  She  and  her  mother  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  so  bad  Louia-Napoleon ;  the  latter  not  enough,  appar- 
ently, to  have  learnt  the  wisdom  of  the  French  proverb, 
"Gare  d  la  femrae  dont  le  berceau  a  ete  une  malle,  eC  le  pen- 
aionnat  une  table  d'hdte." 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  and  of  the 
company  at  the  Elysfe,  immediately  previous  to  it  and  after- 
wards; early  in  1853 — 


The  Prince- President  undertook  a  journey  to  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  au  interroga- 
tion to  the  country."  It  was  that  to  a  certain  estent,  only 
the  country  had  been  crammed  with  one  reply  to  it,  "  Vive 
I'empereur."  Calmly  reviewing  things  from  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  the  best  reply  the  nation  could 
Save  made,  "  Society  has  been  too  long  like  a  pyramid 
turned  upside  down.  I  replaced  it  on  its  base,"  said  Louia- 
Napoleon,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1853,  when  he  opened  the 
first  session  of  the  Chambers,  and  inaugurated  the  new  con- 
Btitution  which  was  his  own  work.  "  He  ia  right,"  remarked 
one  of  his  female  critics,  "  and  now  we  are  going  to  dance  on 
the  top  of  it.     A  quand  les  invitations?" 

The  invitations  were  issued  almost  immediately  after  the 
journej  just  mentioned,  and  before  the  plebiscite  had  given 
the  Prince- President  the  Imperial  crown.  One  of  the  first 
was  for  a  aenes  of  f£tes  at  Compi^gne.  The  chdteau  was 
got  ready  in  hot  haste;  but,  of  course,  the  "hunts  "were 
hot  half  so  splendid  as  they  became  aflei-wards. 

The  most  observed  of  all  the  guests  was  Mdlle.  de  Mon- 
tijo,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  but  no  one  suspected  for  a 
single  moment  that  the  haudaoine  Spanish  ^r!  who  was  gal- 
loping by  Louis-Napoleon's  side  would  be  in  a  few  months 
Empress  of  the  French.  Only  a  few  knowing  one?  offered 
to  back  her  for  the  Imperial  Stakes  at  any  odds ;  I  took  them, 
and,  of  course,  lost  heavily.  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  literal  fact.  There  were,  however,  no  quotations  "  for 
a  place,"  backers  and  bookies  alike  being  agreed  that  she 
would  be  first  or  nowhere  in  the  race. 

How  it  would  have  fared  with  the  favourite  had  there 
been  any  other  entries,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.,  (ixA  t-W^^i 
were  none;   the  various  European  sofCTei^nsi  iwX\a&ft^  'Oowj 
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I  honour  of  an  nlliance  with  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  eo  Mdlle. 
I  Eugenie  de  Montijo  eimply  walked  over  the  course.  One 
I  .       ,,  ;adtl    *■■*'■'     ^     '■       • 


r 

■  he 

V  evening  the  rumour  spread  that  Louia-Kapoleon  had  uttered 
the  m^ic  word  "  marriage,"  in  consequence  of  a,  violent  fit 
of  cou^ing  which  had  choked  the  word  "mistresa"  down 
his  throat.  Not  to  mince  matters,  the  affair  happened  in 
this  way,  and  I  speak  on  escellent  authority.  The  day  be- 
fore, there  had  been  a  hunt,  and  between  the  retom  from 
the  forest  and  the  dinner-hour.  Napoleon  had  presented  him- 
self unannounced  in  Mdtle,  de  Montijo's  apartment.  Neither 
I  nor  the  others  who  were  at  the  chdteau  at  the  time  could  sat- 
iafactorilyaccount  for  the  prologue  to  thia  visit,  but  that  there 
was  such  a  prologue,  and  that  it  was  conceived  and  enacted 
by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  aetora  in  the  beat  spirit  of 
the  "  comfedie  d'intrigne,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Scribe,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt ;  because,  though  the  first  dinner-bell  had 
already  rung,  Mdlle.  de  Montijo  was  still  in  her  riding-habit, 
consequently  on  the  alert.  Nay,  even  her  dainty  hunting-crop 
was  within  her  reach,  as  the  intruder  found  to  hia  cost ;  and 
reports  were  rife  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  one  had  failed,  the 
mother,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  would  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  her  injured  daughter. 

The  Comtesse  de  Montijo  was  spared  this  act  of  heroism ; 
Lncrece  herself  sufficed  for  the  task  of  defending  hor  own 
honour ;  nevertheless,  the  mother's  part  was  not  at  an  end, 
even  when  the  decisive  word  had  been  pronounced.  Accord- 
ing to  her  daughter,  she  objected  to  the  union,  from  a  sincere 
regard  for  her  would-be-son-in-law,  from  an  all-absorbing 
love  for  her  own  darling.  The  social  gulf  between  the  two 
was  too  wide  ever  to  be  bridged,  etc.  "  And  though  it  will 
break  my  heart  to  have  to  obey  her,  I  have  no  alternative," 
added  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  if  not  in  these  selfsame  words,  at 
lenst  in  words  to  that  effect.  "  There  remains  but  one  hope. 
"Write  to  her." 

And  Lou  is- Napoleon  did  write.  The  letter  has  been  re- 
ligioualy  preserved  by  the  Montijo  family.  In  less  than  three 
months  ^terwards  I'rance  was  officially  or  semi-officially  ap- 
prised of  the  Emperor's  intended  union  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
■news  had  spread  long  before  then,  and  a  very  varied  effect  it 
produced.  Candidly  speaking,  it  satisfied  lio  one,  and  every 
one  delivered  judgment  in  two  separate,  if  not  different,  ca- 
pacities—as private  citizens  and  as  patriotic  Frenchmen.  The 
■lower  classes,  containing  the  ultra-democratic  element,  would 
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have  perhaps  applauded  the  bold  departure  from  the  old  tra- 
ditions tliat  had  liitherto  presided  at  sovereign  unions,  if  the 
bride  liad  been  French,  instead  of  being  a  foreigner.  They 
were  sensible  enough  uot  to  expect  their  new  Emperor  to 
choose  from  the  bourgeoisie ;  but,  in  apite  of  their  prejudices 
against  the  old  noblesse,  they  would,  in  default  of  a  princess 
of  royal  blood,  have  liked  to  see  one  of  that  noblesse's  daugh- 
tera  sliare  the  Imperial  thi'one.  They  were  not  deceived  by 
Napoleon's  specious  argument  that  France  had  better  assume 
cpenly  the  position  of  a  parvenu  rather  than  make  the  new 

I  principle  of  the  unrestricted  suffrage  of  a  great  nation  paea 
for  an  old  one  by  trying  to  introduce  herself  at  any  cost  into 

I  la  family  of  kings. 

The  bourgeoisie  itself  was  more  disgusted  still.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  they  did  resent  Napoleon's  slight  of  their 
daughters.  "  A  d^faut  d'une  princesse  de  sang  royal,  une  de 
nos  hlles  eut  fait  aussi  bien  qu  une  6trangere,  dont  le  grand 
pfire,  aprfis  tout,  6tait  n^gooiant  comme  nous.  Le  premier 
empire  a  ^tg  fait  avec  le  sang  ds  gar^ons  d'^curie,  de  tonnei- 
liers ;  lo  second  empire  aurait  pa  prendre  un  pen  de  ce  sang 
sans  se  mfiaallier."  The  bourgeois  Voltairien  was  more  biting 
in  his  sarcasm.  In  his  speech  to  the  grand  officers  of  State 
and  corporations,  Napoleon  had  alluded  to  Empress  Jospehine : 
"  France  has  not  forgotten  that  for  the  last  seventy  years- 
foreign  princesses  have  only  ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne 
to  see  their  race  scattered  and  proscribed,  either  by  war  or 
revolution.  One  woman  alone  appears  to  have  brought  the 
people  better  luck, and  to  have  left  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  their  memory,  and  that  woman,  the  modest  and  kindly 
wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  was  not  descended  from  Toy&l 
blood."  Then,  speaking  of  the  empress  that  was  to  be,  ha 
concluded,  "  A  good  and  pious  Catholic,  she  will,  like  myself, 
offer  up  the  same  prayers  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
France ;  I  cherish  the  firm  hope  that,  gracious  and  kind  as 
she  is,  she  will,  while  occupying  a  similar  position,  revive 
once  more  the  virtues  of  Josephine."  All  of  which  refer- 
ences to  the  undoubtedly  skittish  widow  of  General  de  Beau- 
hamais  made  the  satirically  inclined  bourgeois,  who  knew 
the  chronique  scandaleuee  of  the  Directoire  quite  as  well  as 
Lou  is- Napoleon,  sneer.  Said  one,  "It  is  a  strange  present 
to  put  into  a  girl's  trousseau,  the  virtues  of  Josephine ;  the 
""essus-shirt  given  to  Hercules  was  nothing  to  it." 

The  Faubourg  St-Germain  made  commoTi.  (i-i«*R,\Kix  is^i.'!^ 
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with  the  Orleanists  salons,  which  were  avenging  the  confisGa- 
tion  of  the  princes'  property;  and  both,  if  lesB  brutal  than 
the  speaker  just  quoted,  were  not  less  cruel.  The  daughter 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  mother's  reputation.  Public 
Becurities  went  down  two  francs  at  the  announcemeiit  of  the 
marriage.  There  was  but  one  man  who  stood  steadfast  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  bride,  Dupin  the  elder ;  hut  his  ironical 
defence  of  the  choice  was  nearly  as  bad  as  his  opposition  to 
it  could  have  been.  "  People  ewe  very  little  as  to  what  I  say 
and  think,  and  perhaps  they  are  right,"  he  remarked  ;  "but 
still,  the  Emperor  acts  more  sensibly  by  marrying  the  woman 
he  likes  than  by  eating  humble-pie  and  bargaining  for  some 
strait-laced,  stuck-up  German  princess,  with  feet  as  large 
as  mine.  At  any  rate,  when  he  iissea  his  wife,  it  will  he  be- 
cause he  feels  inclined,  and  not  because  he  feels  compelled."  * 

Nevertheless,  amidst  all  tliis  flouting  and  jeering,  the 
Emperor  and  his  futuro  consort  felt  very  uncomfortable,  but 
they  showed  a  brave  front.  He  inferred,  rather  than  said  to 
one  and  all  who  advanced  objections,  that  his  love  for  Mdlle. 
de  Montijo  was  not  the  solo  motive  for  his  contemplated 
union.  He  wished  to  induce  them  into  the  belief  that  po- 
litical motives  were  not  foreign  to  it — that  he  was,  as  it 
were,  flinging  the  gauntlet  to  monarchical  Europe,  which,  not 
content  with  refusing  him  a  wife,  was  determined  to  throw  a 
apoke  in  bis  matrimonial  wheel. 

Unfortunately,  he  and  his  bride  felt  that  they  could  not 
altogether  dispense  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
courts.  Like  his  uncle,  Napoleon  III.  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  grand  ceremonial  display,  and  he  set  his  heart  upon  his 
Empress  having  a  brilliant  escort  of  fair  and  ilhistrioua 
women  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials.  To  seek  for  such  an 
escort  among  the  grandes  dames  of  the  old  noblesse  would, 
he  knew,  be  so  much  waste  of  time  ;  but  he  was  justified  in 
the  hope  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  owed  some  of 
their  titles  and  most  of  their  fortunes  to  his  uncle  would 

E-ove  more  amenable.     In  this  he  was  mistaken :  both  the 
nchesse  de  Vicence  and  the  Duchesse  des  Lesparres,  besides 
several  others  to  whom  the  highest  positions  in  the  Empress's 

"  Dupin's  feet  vers  enormous,  and,  furthennore,  invanably  shod  in  tliick, 
hobnailed  bluchers.  Hs  himaotr  Han  nlwars  jestinglv  aUudilig  to  thorn ;  and 
one  dny.  on  the  oMasion  of  a  funeral  of  a  niend,  wlii'ch  ha  eoiild  not  powiibly 
attend,  he  euggeBtcd  sending  hin  hoots  instead.  "  People  send  their  empt/  con- 
veyinoe  :  I'll  send  mine,"  ho  siud. — Editob. 
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household  were  offered,  declined  the  honour.  The  Due  de 
Baaaano  did  worse.  Much  as  the  DeGaulaincourtsand  theDe 
Lesparres  owed  to  the  son  of  the  Coraican  lawyer,  the  Marcts 
^owed  him  infinitely  more.  Yet  their  descendant,  but  a  few 
iaya  before  the  marriage,  weut  about  repeating  everywhere 
■  '  e  absolutely  objected  to  sea  his  wife  figure  in  the  suite 
!  the  daughter  of  the  Coratesae  de  Moutijo,  "  who "  (the 
ighter)  "  was  a  little  too  mucH  of  a  posthumous  child." 
I  not  only  relented  with  regard  to  the  duchesse  at  the 
rieventh  hour,  but  accepted  the  office  of  Grand  Cbambellan, 
jrhich  office  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  fact,  honours  and  titles  went  absolutely  a-begging  in 

I   days.     Let  me   not  be   misunderstood.     There  were 

hjlenty  of  men  and  women  ready  to  accept  both,  and  to  deck 

font    their   besmirched,  though    very  authentic,  scutcheona 

with  them;  but  of  these  the  Empress,  at  any  rate,  would 

have  none.     She  would  have  willingly  thrown  overboard  the 

whole  of  her  family  with  its  doubtful  antecedents,  which 

Inaturally  identified  it  with  that  brilliant  and  cosmopolitan 

Bsociety,  "  dans  laquelle  en  fait  d'hommea,  il  n'y  a  que  des 

■  deolasafis,  et  en  fait  de  femmea  que  des  trop-bieu  claasfees." 

f  The  Bonapartes  themaeives  Jiad,  after  all,  a  by  no  means 

cleaner  bill  of  health,  but,  as  usual,  the  woman  waa  made  the 

scapegoat ;  for  though  a  good  many  men  of  ancient  lineage, 

Bucn  aa  the  Prince  Charles  de  Beauveau,  the  Due  de  Crillon, 

the  Due  de  Beauveau-Craon,  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  the 

Marquia  de  Larochejaqueleiti,  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  the 

Due  de  Mouehy,  etc.,  rallied  to  the  new  regime,  most  of  them 

refused  at  first  to  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the 

Tuileries,  albeit  that  they  went  themaelvea.     When  a  man 

neglects  to  introduce  his  womenkind  to  the  miatresa  of  the 

house  at  which  he  viaits,  one  generally  knows  the  opinion  he 

and  the  world  entertain — rightly  or  wronglv — of  the  atahua 

of  the  lady;  and  the  rule  is  supposed  to  hold  good  every- 

I  where  throughout  civilized  society.     Yet  the  Emperor  tol- 

I  erated  this. 

r  Knowing  what  I  do  of  Napoleon's  private  character,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  bnt  for  dynastio  and  political  reasons,  he 
would  have  willingly  dispensed  with  the  rigidly  virtuous 
woman  at  the  Tuileries,  then  and  afterwards.  But  at  that 
moment  he  was  perforce  obliged  to  make  advances  to  her,  and 
Lihe  rebuffs  received  in  consequence  were  taken  with  a  sang- 
Toid  which  made  those  who  adminiat6ie4\.\ifeni.'wn«»Tfi.«««h 
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than  once.  At  each  renewed  refusal  lie  was  ready  with  an 
epigram  i  "  Encore  une  dame  qni  n'est  pas  assez  sure  de  aoii 
pass4  pour  braver  I'opinion  publique;  "Celie-li,  c'est  Is 
lemme  de  C^sar,  hors  de  tout  Botipnon,  comme  il  ^  a  des 

criminels  qui  sent  hors  1h  loi ; "  "  Madame  de ;  il  n'y  a 

pas  de  faux  pas  dans  sa  vie,  11  n'y  a  qu'un  faux  papa,  le  pgre 
de  sea  enfants." 

For  Lo Ilia-Napoleon  cOuld  be  exceedingly  witty  when  he 
liked,  and  his  vrit  lost  nothing  by  the  manner  in  which  hs 
delivered  hia  witticiams.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved— 
he  merely  blinked  hia  eyea. 

"  Si  on  avait  voulu  me  donner  une  princesae  allemande," 
he  said  to  hia  most  intimate  friends,  "  je  I'aurais  epous^e  :  si 

ie  ne  I'avaia  paa  autaut  aimee  que  j'alme  Mademoiselle  de 
toutijo,  j'aurais  au  moins  ete  plug  s£r  de  sa  betiae;  avecune 
Espagnole  on  n'est  jamais  sfir." 

Whether  he  meant  the  remark  for  his  future  consort  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  was 
not  witty.  There  was  a  kittenish  attempt  at  wit  now  and 
then,  as  when  she  said, "  Ici,  il  n'y  a  que  moi  de  l^gitimiste ; " 
but  intellectually  she  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the 
majority  of  her  countrywomen.*  On  the  other  hand,  she 
had  an  iron  will,  and  was  very  handsome,  A  woman's  beauty 
is  rarely  capable  of  being  analyzed ;  he  who  undertakes  such 
&  task  is  Bureiy  doomed  to  the  disappointment  of  the  boy  who 
cut  the  drum  to  find  out  where  the  noise  came  from. 

I  cannot  say  wherein  Mdlle.  de  Montijo's  beauty  lay,  bat 
she  was  beautiful  indeed.  I 

Her  iron  will  ably  seconded  the  Emperor's  attempts  ei  I 
gaining  aristocratic  recruits  round  hia  atandard,  and  when  ■ 
the  Due  de  Guiche  joined  their  ranks — the  Due  de  Guiche 
wliom  the  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme  had  left  close  upon  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year — Mdlle.  de  Montijo  might  well  be 
elated  with  her  success.  Still,  at  the  celebration  of  her  nnp- 
tials,  the  gathering  was  not  le  dessua  dn  panier.  The  old 
noblesse  had  the  right  to  stay  away ;  they  had  not  the  right 
to  do  what  they  did.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  my  facts,  else 
I  should  not  have  committed  them  to  paper. 


"  MSrim^B,  the  nuthnr  of  "Cannen,"  wlio  knew  anmothiog  of  Spaniih  i 

nen,  and  of  the  famnla  raembere  of  the  Montijo  fjunily  in  porticular,  said.  1 

t  Qod  )in<l  pvan  them  the  choice  between  lova  and  wic,  unA  Chat  Chej  btd,  1 
shoMD  iJie  formor.— EnrroB. 
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As  iianal,  on  tbe  day  of  the  ceremony,  portraits  of  the  new 
Empreaa  and  her  biography  were  hawked  about.  There  was 
nothing  offensive  in  either,  because  the  risli  of  printing  any- 
thing objectionable  would  have  been  too  great.  In  reality, 
the  account  of  her  life  wae  rather  too  laudatory.  But  there 
■was  one  picture,  better  executed  than  the  rest,  which  bore  tlia 
words,  '■'■The  portrait  aiid  the  virtues  of  the  Empress;  the 
whole  for  two  sons ;  "  aud  that  was  decidedly  the  work  of  the 
Legitimists  and  Orleaniats  combined.  I  have  ample  proof  of 
what  I  say.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the  lithograph  had  been 
executed  in  England. 

For  several  months  after  the  marriage  nothing  was  spoken 
or  thought  of  at  the  Tuileries  but  rulea  of  precedence,  court 
dresses,  the  revival  of  certain  ceremonies,  functions  and  en- 
tertainments that  used  to  be  the  fashion  under  the  ancien 
regime.  The  Empress  was  especially  anxious  to  model  her 
surroundings,  her  code  of  life,  upon  those  of  Marie-Antoi- 
nette,—" mon  type,"  as  she  familiarly  called  the  daughter  of 
Marie-Th^r^se.  If,  in  fact,  after  a  little  while,  some  one  had 
been  ill-advised  enough  to  tell  her  that  she  had  not  been  born 
in  the  Imperial  purple,  she  would  have  scarcely  believed  it. 
When  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  the  misfortune 
to  marry  Napoleon's  cousin,  the  Empi'esa  thought  fit  to  give 
the  young  princess  some  hints  as  to  her  toilett«  and  sundry 
other  things.  "  You  appear  to  forget,  madame,"  was  the  im- 
awer,  "  that  I  was  born  at  a  court."  Empress  Eugenie  wus 
furious,  and  never  forgave  Princess  Clotilde.  Her  anger  I'e- 
minda  me  of  that  of  a  French  detective  who,  having  been 
charged  with  a  very  important  case,  took  up  his  quarteiB 
with  a  colleague  in  one  of  the  best  Paris  hotels,  exclusively 
frequented  by  foreigners  of  distinction.  He  assumed  the 
lAle  of  a  retired  ambassador,  his  comrade  enacted  the  part  of 
his  valet,  and  both.enacted  them  to  perfection.  For  a  fort- 
night or  more  they  did  not  make  a  single  mistake  in  their 
Earts.  The  ambassador  was  kind  but  distant  to  his  servant, 
ae  latter  never  omitted  to  address  him  as  "Your  Excel- 
lency." When  their  mission  was  at  an  end,  they  returned  to 
their  ordinary  duties ;  but  the  "  ambassador  "  had  become  so 
identified  with  his  part  that,  on  his  colleague  addressing  him 
in  the  usual  way,  he  turned  round  indignantly,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  seem  to  forget  yourself.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  such 
familiarity?" 

Of  all  the  entertiiinments  of  the  ancien  v&.^'ro.ft  \.%TiKw%  J 
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themaolvea  to  sumptuary  and  scenic  display,  "  la  chasse  "  was 
nndoubtedly  the  one  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  Imperii,! 
couple.  Louis-K'apoleon  had,  at  any  rate,  the  good  sense  not 
to  attempt  to  rival  Le  Roi-Soleil  in  Bpei^tacular  ballet,  or  to 
revive  the  Eglinton  tournament  on  tne  Place  du  CarrouseL 

"  II  ne  tallnit  su  fler  Remain 
Que  des  spectacles  et  du  pain ; 
alais  aux  Fran^ais,  plus  que  Romain, 
Le  spectacle  suffit  sans  pain." 

No  one  was  better  aware  of  this  tendency  of  the  Parisian 
to  be  dazzled  by  court  pageants  than  the  new  Emperor,  but 
he  was  also  aware  that,  except  at  the  risk  of  making  himself 
and  hia  new  court  ridiculous,  some  sort  of  raiaon  d'gtre  would 
have  to  be  found  for  such  open-air  displays  in  the  capital ; 
pending  the  invention  of  a  plausible  pretext,  "lea  grandes 
chasaea     at  Compi^gne  were  decided  upon.     They  were  to  bo 
different  from  what  they  had  been  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  above :  special  costumes  were  to  be  worn,  splendid  hoi-aes 
purchased;  the  most  experienced  kennel  and  nuntsraen,  im- 
bued with  all  the  grand  traditions  of  "  la  Venerie,"  recruited 
from  the  former  establishments  of  the  Condcs  and  Rohans; 
— in  short,  such  6clat  was  to  be  given  to  them  as  to  make 
them  not  only  the  talk  of  the  whole  of  France,  but  of  Europe 
besides.     The  experiment  was  worth  trying.    Compi^gne  was 
leas  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris;  thousands  would  flock, 
not  only  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  from  the  capital 
also,  and  the  glowing  accounts  they  would  be  sure  to  bring 
back  would  produce  their  effect.     There  would  be,  moreover, 
less  risk  of  incurring  the  remarks  of  an  irreverent  Paris  raol 
a  mob  which  instinctively  finds  out  the  ridiculous  aide  t 
every  ceremonial  inatitnted  by  the  court,  except  those  oaloa«| 
lated  to  gratify  its  love  of  military  pomp  and  aplendoar.    Aa? 
yet,  it  was  too  early  to  belie  the  words,  "L'empire,  c'est  ItfL 
paix;"  we  had  not  got  beyond  the  "tame  eagle"  period^fl 
albeit  that  those  behind  the  scenes,  among  others  a  near  con*i 
nection  of  mine,  who  was  more  than  half  a  Frenchman  hint*^ 
self,  predicted  that  the  predatory  instincts  would  soon  reveals 
themselves,  against  the  Russian  bear,  probably,  and  in  con-  I 
junction  with  the  British  lion, — if  not  in  conjunction  withil 
the  latter,  perhaps  against  him.  "il 

At  auy  rate,  les  grandes  chasses  et  ffites  de  CompiSguflf'i 
formed  the  first  item  of  that  programme  of  "  La  France  qui  'P 
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P^'anitiae," — a  programme  aad  play  whicli,  for  nearly  eighteen 
»  years,  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  ciyilized  world  would-be 
I  criticB  and  spectators,  few  of  whom  perceived  that  the  theatre 
-was  undermined,  the  piece  running  to  a  fatal  d^noument,  and 
the  bill  itself  the  most  fraudulent  concoction  that  bad  ever 
issued  from  the  sanctum  of  a  bogus  impressario.  But  had 
not  Lamartiue,  only  a  few  years  previously,  suggested,  as  it 
were,  the  tendency  of  the  piece,  when,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  said,  "  Messieurs,  j'ai  Thoiineur  et  le  regret  de 
Tous  avertir  que  la  France  s'ennuie  "?  Louis-Napoleon  was 
determined  that  no  such  reproach  should  be  made  during  his 
reign.  He  probably  did  not  mean  hie  fireworks  to  end  in  the 
conflagration  of  Bazeilles,  and  to  read  the  criticism  on  his  own 
drama  at  Wilhelmsbohe,  but  he  should  have  held  a  tighter 
hand  over  hie  stage -managers.  Some  of  these  were  now  get- 
ting their  reward  for  having  contributed  to  tfie  efficient  rep- 
[  resentation  of  the  prologue,  which  one  might  entitle  "the 
I  Coup  d'Etat."  General  Magnan  was  appointed  grand  veneur 
— let  us  say,  master  of  the  bitckhounds, — with  a  stipend  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs ;  Comte  Edgar  Ney,  hia  chief  coad- 
jutor, with  forty  thousand  francs.  History  sees  the  last  of 
the  latter  gentleman  on  a  cold,  dull,  drizzly  September  morn- 
ing, of  the  year  1870.  He  is  seated  in  an  open  char-i-banca, 
by  the  side  of  some  Prussian  officers,  and  the  vehicle,  in  the 
rear  of  that  of  hia  Imperial  master,  is  on  its  way  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  en  route  for  Cassel.  He  is  pointing  to  some 
artillery  which,  notwithstanding  its  French  model,  is  being 
driven  by  German  gunners.  "A  qui  ces  canons-IA?"  "lis 
ne  sont  pas  des  n6tres,  monsieur,"  is  the  courteous  and  guard- 
ed reply.  Verily,  his  father's  exit,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
was  a  more  dignified  one.  Michel  Ney,  at  any  rate,  fell 
pierced  by  bullets;  the  pity  was  that  they  were  not  the  ene- 
my's. In  addition  to  the  grand  veneur  and  premier  veneur, 
there  were  throe  lieutenants  de  vgneric,  a  capitaine  des  chasaes 
d  tir, — whom  we  will  call  »  sublimated  head-gamekeeper ; — 
and  all  these  dignitaries  had  other  emoluments  and  charges 
besides,  because  Louis-Napoleon,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  never 
forgot  a  friend. 

The  whole  of  the  "working   personnel"  was,  as  I  have 

already  said,  recruited  from  the  former  establishments  of  the 

Condes  at  Chantilly,  of  the  late  Due  d'Orieans,  the  Dues  de 

Nemours  and  d'Aumale ;  and  such  men  as  La  Feuille,  whose 

k  Teal  name  was  Fergus,  and  La  Trace  could  liofBasa^w^a^'-M 
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make  comparisons  between  tlieir  old  masters  and  the  nev, 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  For  though  the 
apectacle  was  magnificent  enough,  there  was  little  or  no  hunt- 
ing, as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  guests  were  concerned. 
After  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  dark  green  cloth,  with  crim- 
Bon  velvet  collars,  cuffs,  and  facings,  and  gold  lace,  had  been 
adopted.  Id  Louis  XV. 's  time,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  Boiir- 
bouB,  the  colour  had  been  bine  with  silver  lace ;  but  for  this 
difference  the  costume  was  virtnally  the  same,  even  to  the 
buckskins,  jackboots,  and  the  "lampion,"  also  edg;ed  with 
gold  instead  of  silver.*  The  Emperor's  and  Empress's  had 
a  trimming  of  white  ostrich -feathers.  The  dress  could  not 
be  worn,  however,  by  any  but  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
household,  without  special  permission.  The  latter,  of  course, 
wore  it  by  right;  but  even  men  like  the  Due  de  Vicence,  the 
Baron  d'Offrfeniont,  the  Marqnis  de  Oallifet,  the  Marquis  de 
Cadore,  women  like  the  Comtesse  de  PourtaUs,  the  Comtesse 
de  Brigode,  the  Marquise  de  Contades,  who  held  no  special 
charge  at  court,  had  to  receive  "  le  houton  "  before  they  could 
don  it.f 

The  locale  of  these  gatherings  differed  according  to  the 
Beasons.  Fontainebleau  was  chosen  for  the  spring  ones,  but 
throughout  the  reign  Compi^gne  always  offered  the  most 
brilliant  spectacle,  especially  rfter  the  Crimean  war,  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  tacitly  admitted  to  the  family  circle  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The  shooting-parties  were  a  trib- 
ute offered  to  the  taste  of  the  English  visitors,  who,  after 
that  period,  became  more  numerons  every  succeeding  autumn, 
and  who,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  their  own  magniflcent 
meeta  and  lavish  hospitality  at  the  most  renowned  country 
seats,  could  not  help  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  utterly 
reckless  expenditure ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  bo  told,  enjoyed 
the  freedom  from  all  restraint,  though  it  was  cunningly  hid- 
den beneath  an  apparently  Tcry  formidable  code  of  courtly 
etiquette.  As  one  of  these  distinguished  Englishmen  said, 
"  They  have  done  better  than  banish  Mrs.  Grundy ;  they  have 
given  her  a  speeial  invitation,  and  drugged  her  the  moment 
she  came  in.' 

*  Tho  lampion  was  tho  tliree-oomarod  hut,  coetod  on  all  sides  alike  in  tbs 
shnpa  of  B  spaut,  andatiffaned  with  vriro. — Eniron. 

+  "  Wcuring  'ha  king's  bntton  "  is  a  very  old  Franoh  sporting  t«nn,  signift-  I 
ing  permission  to  wear  tho  dn»a  or  thu  buttnna  or  both,  similar  to  those  of  tb«| 
moDonih  whan  following  th<!  hoiindd. — Euitub. 
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rThe  Court  invariably  arrived  on  the  first  of  Kovember, 
and  generally  stayed  for  three  wef^ka  or  a  month,  according 
to  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Cbamhers.  From 
that  moment  the  town,  a  very  sleepy  though  exceedingly 
pretty  one,  became  like  a  fair.  Unless  yon  had  engaged  your 
room  beforehand  at  one  of  the  hotels,  the  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  in  favour  of  your  having  to  roam  the  streets ; 
lor  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sight-seers,  French 
as  well  as  foreign,  desirous  of  following  the  honnds,  which 
every  one  was  free  to  do.  In  addition  to  these,  many  f unc- 
_  tionariea,  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  favoured  with  an 
invitation  to  the  Chdteaii,  but  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  sovereign — for  Napoleon  was  a 
very  impulsive  monarch,  who  often  took  sudden  fancies — 
had  to  be  accommodated,  not  to  mention  flying  coUimna  rf 
the  demi-monde,  "  pas  trop  bien  assurees  sur  la  fidglit^  de 
leurs  protecteura  en-tltre  et  voulant  les  sanvegarder  centre  leg 
sttaquBS  de  leurs  rivales  dana  I'entourage  irapfirial."  What 
with  these  and  others,  a  room,  on  the  top  story,  was  often 
quoted  at  sixty  or  seventy  franca  per  day,  I  know  a  worthy 
lieutenant  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Garde  who  made  a  pretty 
Bum,  for  two  years  running,  by  engaging  three  apartments  ab 
each  of  the  five  good  hotels,  for  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's 
stay.  His  regiment  was  quartered  at  Compiegne,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  friends  from  Paris  applied  to  him. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  in  connection  with  this 
scarcity  of  accommodation.  The  French  railways  in  those 
days  got  a  great  many  of  their  rails  from  England.  The 
representative  of  one  of  these  English  makers  found  out, 
however,  that  the  profits  on  his  contracts  were  pretty  well  be- 
ing swallowed  up  by  the  baksheesh  he  had  to  distribute 
among  the  various  government  officials  and  others.     In  hia 

I  perplexity,  he  sought  advice  of  an  English  nobleman,  who 
had  his  grandea  et  petitea  entr^^e^o  the  Tnileries,  and  the 
latter  promised  to  get  him  an  audieiice  of  the  Emperor.  It 
so  happened  that  the  Court  was  on  the  eve  of  its  departure, 
but  Napoleon  wrote  that  he  would  see  the  agent  at  Com- 
piegne. On  the  day  appointed,  the  Englishman  came.  Hav- 
mg  made  up  his  mind  to  comhine  pleasure  with  bnsinesa,  he 
had  brought  his  portmanteau  in  order  to  stay  for  a  day  or  so.  i 
Previous  to  the  interview  he  had  applied  at  every  hotel,  at 
^L  every  private  house  where  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  a 
^^  room,  but  without  success.     Hia  lugga£6"M&&\a.a(n&i  ■s^'Qs*!, 
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Place  dn  Chdteau.  Napoleon  waa,  ax  usual,  very  kind,  prom- 
ised him  his  aid,  but  asked  him  to  let  the  matter  rest  nntil 
the  next  day,  when  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  consnit- 
ing  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  who  was  coming  down 
that  very  afternoon,  "  Give  me  your  address,  and  I  will  let 
you  know,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when  I  can  see 
you,"  said  the  Emperor  in  English. 

The  Englishman  looked  very  embarrassed.  "  I  have  no 
address,  sire.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  room  anywhere," 
he  replied. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  we  can  put  you  up  somewhere  here," 
laughed  the  Emperor,  and  called  to  one  of  hia  aides-de-camp, 
to  whom  he  gave  instructions. 

The  Englishman  and  the  officer  departed  together,  but 
the  Chtiteau  waa  quite  as  full  as  the  rest  of  the  town. 

"  I'll  ask  Baptiete,"  said  the  officer  at  last,  having  tried 
every  possible  means. 

ijaptiste  waa  one  of  the  Emperor's  principal  grooms,  and 
very  williag  to  help ;  bat,  alas !  he  had  only  a  very  small  room 
hiraseif,  and  that  was  shared  by  his  wife. 

"It  monsienr  don't  mind,  said  Baptiste,  " I  will  make 
him  up  a  good  bed  in  one  of  the  fourgons  " — one  of  the  lug- 
gage-van  a. 

So  said,  so  done.  The  Englishman  slept  like  a  top,  being 
very  tired, — too  much  like  a  top,  for  he  never  stirred  untU 
he  found  himself  rudely  awakened  by  a  heavy  handle  of  ruga 
and  other  paraphernalia  being  flung  on  his  chW.  He  was 
at  the  station.  Baptiste  had  simply  forgotten  to  mention 
the  fact  of  his  having  transformed  the  fourgon  into  a  bed- 
room; the  doors  that  stood  ajar  during"  the  night  had  been 
closed  without  the  servant  looking  inside ;  and  when  the 
occapant  was  discovered  he  was,  as  Racine  says^ 


When  he  told  the  Emperor,  the  latter  laughed,  "os  he  had 
never  seen  him  laugh  before,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  who 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  mischief  by  appealing  to 


The  victim  of  the  misadventure  did  not  mind  it  much. 
For  many  years  afterwards,  he  averred  that  the  sight  of  Com- 
pi^gne  in  those  days  would  have  compensated  for  the  incon- 
renience  of  sleeping  on  a  garden  seat.     What  was  more,  he 
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imd  his  firm,  were  -never  troubled  any  more  with  inexorable 
demands  for  baksheesh. 

He  was  right;  the  sight  of  Compi^gne  in  those  daj's  was 
Tsry  beautiful.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  histrionio 
mixed  up  with  it,  but  it  was  very  beautiful.  In  addition  to 
the  bands  of  the  garrison,  a  regimental  band  of  the  infantry 
of  the  Garde  played  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Chdteau ;  the 
streets  were  alive  with  crowds  dressed  in  their  best ;  almost 
every  house  was  gay  with  bunting,  the  only  exceptions  being 
those  of  the  Legitimists,  who,  unlike  Achilles,  did  not  even 
skulk  in  their  tents,  but  shut  up  their  establishments  and  flit- 
tad  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  Court,  after  having  de- 
spatched an  address  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  After  a  little  while,  Napoleon  did  not  trouble 
about  these  espressiona  of  hostility  to  nis  dynasty,  though  he 
could  not  forbear  to  ask  bitterly,  now  and  then,  whether  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  or  the  Comte  de  Paris  under  a  regency 
could  have  made  the  country  more  prosperous  than  he  had 
attempted  to  do,  than  be  succeeded  in  doing.  And  truth 
compels  one  to  admit  that  France's  material  prosperity  was 
not  a.  sham  in  those  days,  whatever  else  may  have  oeen;  for 
in  those  days,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  end  was  still 
distant,  and  there  were  probably  not  a  thousand  men  in  the 
whole  of  Europe  who  foresaw  the  nature  of  it,  albeit  that  a 
thirtieth  or  a  fortieth  part  of  them  may  have  been  in  Com- 
piSgne  at  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor,  in  liis  elegantly 
appointed  break,  drove  from  the  Place  du  Ch&tcan  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  serried  crowds  lining  the  roads. 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor — the  train 
reached  Compiegne  about  four — there  was  neither  dinner- 
party nor  reception  at  the  CMteau.  The  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  Compiegne  went  to  the  station  to  welcome  the 
Imperial  couple,  the  rangers  of  Compiijgne  and  Laigue  forests 
waited    upon   his  Majesty  to  arrange  the  programme,  and 

Senerally  joined  the  Imperial  party  at  dinner ;  but  the  fStes 
id  not  commence  until  the  second  day  after  the  arrival,  i.  e. 
with  the  advent  of  the  first  batch  of  guests,  who  reached  the 
Chateau  exactly  twenty-four  hours  after  their  hosts. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Booietj  durine  the  Empire— TIip  eerien  of  guests  at  Compifigne— The  aranse- 
menta — tfie  absaneo  of  miuipal  taste  in  the  Booapaneti— The  progranuDB 
OQ  the  first,  neeond,  thini,  nod  fourth  dnjs — An  uaecdola  of  LafontBiiiBjthB 
actor — Theatrical  performances  and  balls — The  expanneB  nfthaaamo — The 
theatre  at  Conipidfne— The  giitwts,  male  aod  female — "-Neck  or  nothiiie" 
for  the  latter,  uniform  for  tlie  I'oniier— The  rent  have  lo  inko  "  back  aeata  "~ 
The  selBctioD  of  gueals  among  the  notabllitiea  of  Compid)<iie — A  mfiyar'a 
troubles— The  Empreaa's  nnii  tlie  Eniperor'a  eooUicting  opimona  with  re- 
gard to  female  charma — Bassano  in  "hot  water" — Tactira  of  the  domi. 
mondaines — Iinprovomctit  tioni  the  heraldic  pnintof  view  in  the  Eiuprosa'a 
entourage— The  oocodetlen— Their  dress— Worth— W  hon  every  pi^tett  for 
K  chaD^  of  toilette  is  eiliaiuted,  the  court  tuiliea  turn  thenuiolves  into  bal- 
lerinw— "Lb  Diabte  i.  Qnatre"at  Compi^iio— The  ladlea  appear  at  tbe 
ball  afterwardu  in  their  gauze  altirts— The  Emperor'^  dictum  wiUi  regard  lo 
ballot-duicon  and  man's  infatuation  far  them — Tbe  Emperor  did  not  like 
stupid  women — The  Emperor's  "  eje  "  for  a  bsndsame  woman — The  Em- 
press does  not  admire  the  instinct — William  I.  of  Prussia  aMa  as  comfortCT 
-The  hunt — Actors,  "supers,"  and  Bpectntora— "  La  Comtease  d'Escu^ 
bagnas"— The  Imperial  prouession— The  Empresa'a  nnd  Emperor's  un- 
punetuality-LoniB- Napoleon  nat  a  "well-dressed  man"— The  Empress 
wished  to  getbact  beforedark— The  reanon  of  this  wish — Thouffh  unpunct- 
unl,  punctual  on  liunt-days— Tha  police  measures  at  thoxe  ccatlierings— M. 
Hjrvoix  end  M.  Boitelle— The  Empress  did  not  like  tlie  truth,  the  Em- 
peror did— Her  anxiety  (o  go  to  St.  Luzare. 

The  guests  were  divided  into  five  series,  each  of  which 
stayed  four  days  exclnsive  of  the  day  of  their  arrival  and  that 
of  their  departure.  Each  series  consisted  of  between  eighty 
and  ninety  guests. 

The  amusements  provided  were  invariably  the  same  for 
each  series  of  guests.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  there  was 
the  dinner,  followed  by  charades,  and  a  carpet  dance  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  piano — or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  of  the 
piano-organ.  It  was  an  instrument  similar  to  that  which 
nowadays  causes  bo  much  delight  to  the  children  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  first  of 
its  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  Tiie  male  guests,  and  not  always 
the  youngest,  relieved  one  another  in  turning  the  handle- 
Mechanical  as  was  the  task,  it  required  a  certain  ear  for  time, 
Mnd  they  were  often  found  sadly  wanting  in  that  respect.     It 
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was  rather  comical  to  see  a  grave  minister  ot  State  solemnly 
grinding  out  tunes,  and  being  called  to  task  every  now  and 
again  for  hia  incapacity.    The  worst  offender,  the  most  hope- 

IJesa  performer,  was  undoubtedly  the  Emperor  himself,  'The 
Bonapartea  are  one  and  all  devoid  of  the  eliglitest  taste  for 
music.  I  think  it  is  De  Bourri^nne — but  I  will  not  be  cer- 
tain^who  speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  humming  as 
he  wont  along  from  one  apartment  to  another,  "  Et  Dieu 
Bait  comme  il  chautait  faux,"  adds  the  chronicler  in  despair. 
That  part  of  the  great  man's  mantle  had  decidedly  fallen 
upon  his  nephew.  I  remember  the  latter  trying  to  distin- 
guish himself  on  that  piano-organ  one  evening.  M.  de  Man- 
pas,  who  was  the  prefect  of  police  at  the  time  of  the  Coup 
d'Etat,  and  minister  of  pohee  afterwards,  was  among  the 
guests.  The  ambulant  musiciaa  in  Paris  has  to  get  a  kind 
of  licence  from  the  prefecture  of  police,  the  outward  sign  of 
■which  is  a  brass  badge,  which  he  is  bound  to  wear  suspended  ■ 
from  his  button-hole.  While  the  Emperor  was  trying  to 
make  the  company  waltz,  one  of  the  ladies  suddenly  turned 
round  to  M.  de  Maupaa  r  "  Si  jamais  I'empereur  vous  aemande 
]a  permission  de  jouer  daus  la  rue,  refusez  Ini,  monsieur;  re- 
lusez  lui,  pour  1  amour  du  ciel  et  de  la  musique,"  she  said 
aloud:  and  the  Emperor  himself  conld  not  help  smiling  at 
the  well-deserved  rebuke.  "  Madame,"  he  replied,  "  if  ever  I 
am  reduced  to  such  a  strait,  I  will  take  you  into  partnership : 
I  will  make  you  sing,  and  I  will  collect  the  pence."  In  spite 
of  his  musical  deficiencies  the  Emperor  was  right ;  the  lady 
was  Madame  Conneau,  who  had  and  has  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  voices  ever  heard  on  the  professional  or  amatpur 
stage. 

On  the  first  day  following  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
there  was  a  shooting-party,  or,  rather,  there  were  two — one 
in  the  home  park  for  the  Emperor  himself,  who  was  not  a 
bad  shot,  and  a  dozen  of  the  more  important  personages; 
another  in  the  forest.  Those  who  did  not  care  for  sport 
irere  at  liberty  to  remain  with  the  ladies,  who,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Empress,  proceeded  to  the  lawn.  Croquet,  as 
far  as  I  know,  had  not  been  invented  then,  but  archery  lent 
itself  to  posing  and  flirtation  quite  as  wdl,  and  the  eostumea 
Worn  on  such  occasions  were  truly  a  sight  for  the  gods. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  there  was  a  performance  in 
the  theatre,  bui!t  for  the  express  purpose  by  Louis- PtiUft^, 
but  which  had  been  considetaWj  (;rD\ie\\\'ilGft§L  sv-aa*-  ^^m* 
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companies  of  the  Com^die-Fraiicaise,  the  Odeon,  the  Gym- 
nase,  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Pulais-Royal  took  it  in  turns. 
Only  the  members  of  the  Coni6die-Fi'an9ai8e  had  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  their  respects  in  the  Imperial  box.  It  was 
during  one  of  the  performances  of  the  Gymnase  company 
that  tlie  following  amusing  incident  occurred.  They  were 
playing  "  Le  P'ils  de  Famille  "  of  Bayard  and  De  Bieville,* 
and  the  Emperor  was  strolling  in  the  lobbies  before  the  per- 
formance, when  he  noticed  an  old  colonel  of  lancers,  whom 
he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  among  the  guests  during 
the  daytime,  but  who  seemed  perfectly  at  home.  He  had 
not  even  donned  his  full  regimentals, 

"  Voild  un  vrai,  beau  ratlitaire,"  said  the  sovereign  to  one 
of  his  aides- de-camp ;  "  allez  demander  son  nom." 

The  aide-de-camp  returned  iu  &  moment.     "II  s'appelle 
Lafontaine,  aire;  et  il  appartient  au  regiment  du  Gymnase." 
"Comment,  au  regiment  du  Gymnase?" 
"  Mais  oui,  sire ;  c  eat  Laiontaine,  le  com6dien." 
In  fact,  the  assumption  was  so  thoroughlv  realistic,  that 
even  a  better  judge  than  Lou  is- Napoleon  might  have  been 
deceived  by  it. 

Those  performances  were  really  most  brilliant  affairs,  and 
an  invitation  to  them  waa  only  leas  highly  prized  tban  that 
to  the  ball  which  always  followed  the  play  on  November  ISth, 
the  Empress's  fi5te-day.|  The  coat  of  each  performance  waa 
estimated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  franca,  ac- 
cording to  the  company  performing.  I  am  repeating  the 
official  atatement,  though  inclined  to  think  it  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. Except  the  Opera  or  Op^ra-Comique,  there  was 
not  then,  nor  ia  there  now,  a  theatre  in  Paris  whose  nightly 
receipts,  with  "the  greatest  success,"  exceed  seven  or  eight 
thousand  francs.  Allowing  for  an  additional  three  thousand 
francs  for  railway  travelling  and  sundry  expenses,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  remainder  of  the  sum  was  disbursed,  unless  it 
was  in  douceurs  to  the  performers.  There  ia  less  doubt, 
however,  about  the  expenses  of  the  Chilteau  during  this  an- 
nua! series  of  ffites.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  forty- 
five  thousand  francs  per  diem,  and  must  have  often  risen  to 

*  Known  OQ  Ihe  Eneliflh  atnge  bh  die  "  yauen'a  ShillinH,"  by  Mr.  Oodfrey.— 
Editor. 

t  Tlie  Salute- Euf;£niu,  acconJin;  to  Oie  Church  CslendBr.  In  Fnuce.  it  is 
not  the  Urthilav,  but  the  day  af  the  paCron-Baint  whow:  name  ons  bean,  nhich 
It  cehbrated.—Eolioa. 
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fifty  thousand  francs,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  theatrical  ■ 
pei^ormances,  because  the  luxe  displayed  on  these  occasions 
was  trnly  astonishing — ^I  had  almost  said  appalling 

The  theatre  was  huiit  on  the  old-fashioned  principle,  and 
what  we  call  stalls  were  not  known  in  those  days.  There  was 
something  analogous  to  tbem  at  the  Op^ra  and  the  Th^dtre- 
Fran9ai3,  but  they  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  male  sex. 
Both  these  theatres  stil!  keep  up  the  same  traditions  in  that 
respect  At  Compi^gne  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  par- 
terre, or  pit,  as  we  have  misnamed  it— "groundlings"  is  a 
much  more  appropriate  word,  perhaps,  than  "  pittites  " — was 
occupied  by  tne  officers  of  all  grades  of  the  regiments  quar- 
tered at  Compifigne  and  in  the  department.  Tbe  chefs  de 
corps  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  State  filled  tbe  amphithe- 
atre, which  rose  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  back  of  the  par- 
terre to  ^ust  below  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  or  rather  to  the 
balcony  tier,  seeing  that  the  only  hox  on  it  was  the  Imperial 
one.  The  latter,  however,  took  up  much  more  than  the 
centre,  for  it  had  been  constructed  to  seat  about  two  hundred 
persona.  Only  a  slight  partition,  elbow  high,  divided  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  tier,  whence  the  sterner  sex  was  absolutely 
banished.  The  display  of  bare  arras  and  shoulders  was  some- 
thing marvellous,  for  they  were  by  no  means  equally  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  the  stranger^  ignorant  of  the  court  regu- 
lations, most  have  often  asked  himself  why  certain  ladiea 
Bhould  have  been  so  reckless  as  to  invite  comparison  with 
their  more  favoured  sisters.  It  was  because  there  was  no 
choice.  The  slightest  ganze  was  rigorously  prohibited,  and 
woe  to  the  lady  who  ventured  to  disobey  these  regulations. 
One  of  tbe  ehambellans  was  sure  to  request  her  to  retire. 
"  L'Spaule  on  I'fipaulette  "  was  the  title  of  a  comic  song  of 
those  days,  in  allusion  to  the  Empress's  determination  to  suf- 
fer none  but  resplendent  uniforms  and  ball  dresses  within 
sight  of  her.  If  I  remember  aright,  the  chorus  went  like 
tma — 

"  Je  ne  porte  pas  Tepaiilettfl, 
Je  ne  puis  me  d^eoirtcr, 
Je  ne  auis  qu'un  vieux  bonhomme. 


For  even  the  guests  in  plain  evening  dress  were  mercilessly 
I  relegated  to  the  tier  above  that  of  the  Imperial  boK,asA, 
1   when  there,  were  not  perm\\.le4  to  ijc,cxj.y^  "Oftfe  f— - 
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^f      rows.     These  also  were  reserved  for  the  fairer  portion  of 
H       humanity. 

H  Tliis  futrer  portion  of  humanity,  thus  ostenaibly  privi- 

^^  leged,  embittered  the  tivea  of  the  poor  mayor  and  siih-pre- 
^B  feet  of  Compi^gno.  The  wives  of  tlie  local  notabilities  and 
^B  of  the  government  officials,  iu  addition  to  those  of  some  of 
^f  the  landed  gentry  of  the  Empire,  were  not  only  anxious  to 
be  present  at  these  gatherings,  but  generally  insisted  on  hay- 
ing the  front  seats,  at  any  rate  in  the  second  circle.  Their 
applications,  transmitted  by  these  dignitai'ies  to  the  Due  de 
Bassano,  were  always  in  excess  of  the  room  at  his  disposal, 
and,  being  an  utter  stranger  to  all  these  ladies,  he  had  vir- 
tually to  choose  at  random,  or,  if  not  at  random,  to  be  guided 
by  the  mayor  and  sub-prefect,  who  were  consulted,  not  with, 
regard  to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  opulent  charms  at 
comeliness  of  features  of  these  fair  applicants,  but  with 
gard  to  their  social  status  and  fair  fame.  Now,  it  so  hi 
pens  that  in  France  "  L'aniour  fait  des  siennea"  in  the  pn 
mces  as  well  as  in  the  capital;  he  oulj  disdains  what  Mira^ 
beau  used  to  call  "  lea  fees  coaeombrea."  The  Empress,  pro- 
vided the  shoulders  and  arms  were  bare,  did  not  trouble 
much  about  either  their  colour  or  "  moulded  outline;"  the 
Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  objected,  both  from  pei'sonal  as 
well  as  artistic  reasons,  to  have  the  curved  symmetry  of  the 
two  circles  marred  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  living 
problems  of  Euclid;  and  it  really  seemed  as  it  the  devil 
wanted  to  have  all  the  good  shapes  to  himself,  for  the  re- 
putedly virtuous  spinsters,  widows,  and  matrons  were  angular 
enough  to  have  satisfied  a  tutor  of  mathematics.  There  was 
a  dilemma :  if  they  were  put  in  the  front  rows,  the  Emperor 
scolded  Baasano,  who  in  his  turn  scolded  the  mayor  and  the 
aub-prefect.  If  the  less  virtuous  but  more  attractive  were 
put  in  the  front  rows,  there  was  frequently  a  email  scandal ; 
for  the  Empress,  at  the  iirst  sight  of  them,  had  them  ex- 
pelled, after  which  she  scolded  Bassano,  who  avenged  him 
.self  for  his  having  been  reprimanded  on  the  mayor  and  sub- 
prefect.  Furtliei'niore,  the  contingent  from  Paris,  some  of 
whom  were  often  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
influential  personages  to  the  latter  gentleman,  were  not  al- 
ways without  reproach  though  ever  without  fear;  but  how 
were  two  provincial  magistrates  to  know  this?  Those  sirens 
could  almost  impose  upon  them  with  impnnity,  and  did  ;  so, 
upon  tbe  ivhole,  the  magistrates  did  not  have  a  pleasant  time 
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of  it,  for  in  the  case  of  the  former  damaelB  or  veuves  de  Mala- 
bar both  the  EmpeT'or  and  the  Empress  were  equally  strict- 
thougii,  per  hups,  from  utterly  different  motives, 

Nevertheless,  the  esclaodreB  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  house  itself  presented  a  sight  unparalleled  perhaps 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  At  nine 
o'clock,  Comte  Biicciochi,  the  first  chambellan,  in  his  court 
dress  descended  the  few  steps  leading  from  the  foyer  to  the 
Imperial  box,  and,  advancing  to  the  front,  announced,  "  The 
Emperor."  Every  one  rose  and  remained  standing  until  tha 
Emperor  and  Empress,  who  entered  immediately  afterwards, 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  arm- 
chairs which  the  gentlemen-in- waiting  (lea- chambellans  de 
service)  rolled  forwai-d. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  immediate  entourage  of 
the  Imperial  hosts,  and  may  therefore  pass  them  over  in 
silence  here.  As  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  oecame  apparently 
more  consolidated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  this  entourage 
gradually  clianged — though  no  truthful  observer  could  have 
lionestly  averred  that  the  change  was  for  the  better.  The 
dficav^s  and  the  deciassees  of  tlie  first  period  disappeared  al- 
together, or  underwent  a  truly  marvellous  financial  and  social 
metamorphosis :  the  men,  by  means  of  speculations,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  "  Hanssmannizing  "  of  Paris,  the  saceess- 
ful  carrying  out  of  which  was  gi-eatly  facilitated  by  their  posi- 
tion at  court;  the  women  by  mai-riages,  the  conditions  of 
which  I  prefer  not  to  discuss.  An  undoubtedly  genuine 
leaven  of  names  to  be  found  in  "  D'Hozier,"  *  came  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  hitherto  somewhat  shady  courtiers  of  both 
sexes.  "Unfortunately,  their  blood  was  not  only  thicker  than 
water,  and  consequently  more  easily  heated,  but  they  pre- 
sumed upon  the  bluencss  of  16  to  set  public  opinion  at  defi- 
ance. 

"Ca  qui,  ehe*  Ip3  mortels,  est  une  effronterie 
Sntre  nous  uiitres  demi-dieiiE 
N'eat  qu'liaiinfito  galanterie," 

Thus  wrote  the  Duchesse  da  Maine  f  to  her  brother,  of  whom 
she  was  perhaps  a  little  more  fond  than  even  their  blood-rela- 
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•  "  D'Hozior,"  tlio  French  "Burltc,"  bo  Diumd  aftir  is  fbiindCT,  Pie 
lier.  the  creator  of  thosoienoe  nf  Frenoh  genculn;;}'.— Ejhtdb. 

t  Anne,  Louise,  Boncdicto  i3e  Bourbon,  Princefwc  de  Cond.4,*'atjir 
Duo  du  Mttine,  tho  illBgilimate  Bon  of  Louir  X1\  .  tmi  'tt.a&BXp*.  &6  ' 
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tionship  warranted.  This  privilege  of  stealing  the  horse, 
while  the  meaner-bom  might  not  even  look  over  the  hedge, 
was  claimed  by  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who  condescended  to  grace  the  court  of  Napoieon  III.,  with 
a  cynicism  worthy  of  the  moat  libertine  traditions  of  the 
ancien  r6^ime ;  and  neither  the  Empress  nor  the  Emperor 
did  anything  to  discountenance  the  claim.  The  former,  pro- 
vided that  "  tout  ce  passait  en  familie,"  closed  her  eyes  to 
many  things  she  ought  not  to  have  tolerated.  At  the  Tuile- 
ries,  a  certain  measure  of  decorum  was  preferred ;  at  Gom- 
piSgne  and  Fonlaineblean,  where  the  bouse  was  "  packed " 
us  it  were,  the  most  fiagnint  eccentricicies,  to  call  them  by 
no  harsher  name,  were  not  only  permitted,  but  tacitly  en- 
couraged by  tbe  Empress.  This  was  especially  the  case 
when  the  first  series  of  guests  was  gone.  It  generally  in- 
cluded the  most  serious  portion  of  the  visitors,  "  lea  ennuy- 
eurs,  lea  empScheurs  de  danser  en  rond,"*  as  they  were 
called.  The  ladies  belonging  to,  or  classed  in  that  category, 
presented,  no  doubt,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  sac- 
eeeding  series,  in  which  the  English  element  was  not  alwaya 
con'ipicuoua  by  its  absence.  The  costumes  of  the  latter  were 
something  wonderful  to  behold.  The  cloth  skirt,  which  had 
then  been  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  the  cloth 
dress,  draped  elegantly  over  it,  enabled  their  wearers  to  defy 
all  kinds  of  weather.  And  as  they  went  tramping  down  the 
muddy  roads,  their  coquettish  little  hats  daintily  poised  on 
enormous  chignons,  their  walking  boots  displaying  more  than 
the  regulation  part  of  ankie,  the  less  sophisticated  Compifi- 
gnois  stared  with  all  their  might  at  the  strange  company  from 
the  Chateau,  and  no  wonder.  Still,  tbe  surprise  of  the  mo. 
habitants  was  small  compared  to  that  of  the  troopers  of  th< 
^rriaoa  at  the  invasion  of  their  riding-school  by  aach  a  coi 
tingent,  which  indulged  in  ring-tilting,  not  unfreqnently  ' 
tent-pegging,  and,  more  frequently  still,  "  in  taking  a  head 
into  space,"  to  the  great  amusement  of  their  companions, 

In  those  days,  Worth  was  not  quite  king ;  the  cocodettes 
of  the  Imperial  circle  were  atill  prophesying  on  their  own  ac- 
count.    The  "  arsenal  des  modes,"  as  Matlame  Emile  de  Qi- 

Bhe  dialikod  her  hiu'batid,  whOTH  she  conndared  jtoomlly  btncAth  lior.  and  who 
WB.1  very  ugly  baside*.  The  lines  cjuoled  above  am  probnblj  not  here,  bol 
Maleriau'B,  "  her  poet  in  ordinnry,"  who  also  organized  her  mnataur  thentricd*.  1 

»  Jdiomatioiilj,  "  the  boree,  tie  Hpail-sporo,  or  wet-blankata."— Eoiro*. 
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rardin  had  boastitigly  called  Paria  but  ten  years  previonBly, 
had  as  yet  not  been  boldly  taken  by  storm  by  a  native  of 
bucolic  LincoJnehire,  But  in  a  very  sliort  time  he  became 
the  absolute  autocrat  in  matters  of  feminine  apparel.  It  waa 
not  even  an  enlightened  despotism.  His  will  was  law.  Every 
different  entertainment  required  its  appropriate  costume,  and 
the  costume  was  frequently  the  sole  pretext  for  the  entertain- 
ment. Aud  when  the  ingenuity  in  devising  both  waa  in 
danger  of  becoming  exhausted,  the  supreme  resource  of  these 
ladies  waa  to  turn  themselves  into  ballerinas ;  not  into  balle- 
linas  as  King  Bombat  or  the  (Jomte  Sosthfine  do  la  Roche- 
foucauld, or  M.  Rouber  would  have  had  them,  but  into  balle- 
rinas with  the  shortest  of  gauze  skirts  and  piak  silk  flesh- 
ings. 

One  year,  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  one, — I  know  that 
the  future  Emperor  of  Germany  was  there, — the  ladies  hit 
upon  the  idea  ot  giving  a  surprise  to  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  f ^te-day.  A  ballet-master 
was  sent  for  in  hot  haste  from  Paris,  and  "  Le  Diable  A.  Qua- 
tre  "  put  in  rehearsal.  Unlike  Peter  the  Great,  who  bad  a 
eoldier  hanged— he  said  shooting  was  too  good  for  hira — for 
having  represented  a  disreputable  character  on  the  stage,  the 
Emperor  professed  himself  exceedinttly  pleased ;  and  the 
ladies,  among  whom  was  Princess  von  Metternich,  were  sent 
for  from  the  Imperial  box  to  be  complimented  by  the  sover- 
eign. At  the  ball  which  followed  the  entertainment,  they  ap- 
peared in  their  theatrical  dresses.  Every  one  waa  delightm. 
"  Aprfis  tout,"  said  Napoleon,  blinking  his  eyes,  "  avec  cette 
manie  des  homraes  de  conrir  apr<^s  des  dansenses,  il  vaut 
mieux  leur  en  foumir  de  bonne  maison." 

The  philosophy  was  nnassailable,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
acted  upon  by  its  professor.  Napoleon  onlyadmired  dancers 
on  the  stage.  He  thought,  with  Balzac,  tliat  the  extraordi- 
nary physical  strain  upon  the  lower  extremities  necessarily  in- 
terfered with  the  intellectual  development  "at  the  other  end." 
"  Jj'esprit  de  la  danseuse  est  dans  ses  jambes,  ct  je  n'aime  pas 
les  femmes  bStes,"  he  remarked  ;  for  the  Emperor,  like  moat 
of  the  members  of  his  family,  did  not  scruple  to  apply  the 
right  word,  when  talking  to  his  familiars. 

Nevertheless,  nntil  he  was  assured  of  the  stupidity  of  a 
woman  by  more  intimate  acquaintance,  he  was  too  much  ' 
clined  to  be  attracted  by  the  first  handsome  face  he  saw,  __, 
to  speak  by  the  card,  by  the  first  handaome  tocft  \ia  -^\<;>t!^  «iv&, 
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for  himeetf.  The  raomeEt  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
Empress  in  the  Imperial  box,  during  one  of  those  perforni- 
ancea  I  mentioned  jtist  now,  he  swept  the  house  with  his 
opera-glass,  and  unerringly  the  glass  stopped  at  what  was 
really  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  house,  whether  she  waa 
seated  on  the  tier  with  him  or  in  the  upper  one — of  course,  I 
mean  "the  handsomest  woman"  among  the  strangers,  be- 
cause on  such  occasions  the  Emperor  paid  but  little  attention 
to  those  who  were  generally  around  him.  The  Empress  waa 
fain  to  put  up  with  these  peccadilloes :  she  could  not  be  al- 
ways running  away  to  Schwalbach  or  to  Scotland ;  besides, 
she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  come  back  again.  Some 
months  previous  to  the  performance  of  "  Le  Diable  &,  Quatre," 
she  went  to  the  former  place  to  hide  hermortification.  Will- 
iam of  Prussia  was  at  Baden-Baden  at  the  time,  and  he  im- 
mediately left  the  delightful  society  and  the  magnificent  rou- 
lades of  FaiiUne  Lucca  to  offer  his  sympathies  to  the  Griselda 
who  had  fled  from  hor  home  troubles,  forgetting  that  there 
was  another  one  at  home,  who  would  have  even  been  more 
glad  of  his  company. 

On  the  day  after  the  shooting-party  and  the  theatrical  per- 
formance, there  was  generally  an  excursion  to  Pieirefonds,  and 
afterwards  to  the  magnificeiit  Roman  remains  at  Chaniplieu. 
In  the  evening  there  were  charades  and  carpet  dances  as 
usual. 

The  third  day  was  always  reserved  for  the  most  important 
part  of  the  programme— the  stag-hunt.  Candidly  speaking, 
I  doubt  whether  Napoleon, thoughavery  excellent  horseman, 
cared  much  for  this  sport,  as  conducted  on  the  grand  tradi- 
tional lines  of  the  French  "  code  of  v^nerie."  His  main  ob- 
ject personally  was  a  good  stiff  run  with  the  hounds,  snch  as 
ne  had  been  used  to  in  England,  troubling  himself  little 
whether  the  pack  kept  the  scent  or  not.  In  fact,  there  were 
generally  two  packs  out,  one  of  purely  English  brepd,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Emperor  and  his  guests;  the  other 
French,  followed  by  the  serious  lovers  of  sport,  who,  as  a  rule, 
caught  at  every  pretext  to  get  away  from  the  magnificently 
apparelled  crowd,  driving  or  riding  in  the  wake  of  the  sover- 
eign. Among  the  former  there  was  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  monarcnista  and 
legitimists  to  a  man,  some  of  whom  did  not  even  condescend 
to  honour  the  Emperor  with  a  salute.  CompiSgne,  S6nart, 
etc.,  iFere,  after  all,  public  property,  and  they  could  do  as  they 
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liked,  though  I  have  got  an  idea  that  this  wilful  slight  v 
an  inatauce  of  singular  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  these  geatia- 

The  spot  fixed  for  the  meet  was  invariably  the  large  clear- 
ing known  as  the  Carrefourdn  Puits-du-Koi,  whence  radiated 
eight  immense  avenues,  stretching  as  far  as  the  uttermost  con- 
fines of  the  forest  of  Oompi^gne.  The  spot,  apart  from  its 
associations  with  royalty,  from  the  days  of  Clovis  op  to  our 
own,  was  admirably  chosen,  the  mise-en-sceue  worthy  of  tha 
greatest  sta^e-manager  on  record.  The  huge  centre  itself  was 
kept  clear  by  the  gendarmes  de  chasse — a  cross  between  m 
mounted  constable  and  a  ranger — from  any  but  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  on  horaeback  and  other  persons  privileged  to 
join  the  Emperor's  suite.  Six  of  the  avenues  were  free  to 
ibe  pedestrians,  who  could  watch  every  movement  from  their 
vantage  point ;  the  seventh  waa  set  apart  for  carriages  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  humble  shandrydan  of  the  local  notary  and 
doctor  to  the  magnificent  break  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietor,  or  the  less  correctly  but  more  showily  appointed  | 
barouches  of  the  leaders  of  provincial  society,  *ho  rarely 
missed  aa  opportunity  of  attending  these  gatherings,  whera 
there  were  so  many  chances  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
court.  Rslegated  for  at  least  ten  mouths  of  the  year — allow- 
ing for  an  annual  visit  to  the  capital — to  the  dull,  humdrum, 
though  often  pretentious  round  of  entertainments  of  her  own 
circle,  the  Coratessa  d'Esbargnas,*  whether  young  or  old, 
handsome  or  the  reverse,  matron  or  widow,  of  patrician  or 
plebaian  origin,  sedulously  watched  the  yearly  recurring  time 
and  tide  tliat  might  lead  to  a  permanent  footing  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  What  has  happened  once  may  happen  again.  Agn^a 
Sorel,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Louise  de  la  Val- 
li^re,  let  alone  Jeanne  Becu  and  Jeanne  Poissou.t  hiid  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  sudden  elevations  to  with- 
in a  step  of  the  throne.  These  new  aspirants  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  less  giddy  position.  And  who  could  say  what 
might  happen?  Had  not  Alfred  de  Mnsset,  the  daring  poet 
of  "  les  grandea  passions,"  written  a  play  entitled  "  II  ne  faut 
jurer  de  rien"?  Assuredly  what  hail  happened  once  might 
happen  again.  Meanwhile  the  pleasure  of  watching  all  this 
splendour  was  worth  coming  for. 

if  one  of  Moli^ro'*  pUiys,  who  lends  her  n«mu  ta  the  pluj 
•nd  who,  with  her  provineial  oliquo,  apM  the  QianQora  of  the  court. 
"  "-  'iiQiaDuBirry  and  Po.npadoar. 
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The  latter  proposition  tardly  admitted  of  diaciisaion. 
The  flight  wafl  truly  worth  coming  for.  Thongh  the  Impe- 
rial suite  never  made  ita  appearance  before  one,  the  main 
arteries  of  the  forest  became  crowded  as  early  as  eleven. 
Half  an  hour  later  came  La  Trace  and  La  Feuille  with  their 
6quipage.*  The  kennelmen  and  huntsmen  in  full  dreea 
,^thered  round  a  roaring  fire,  their  hounds  lying  at  their 
feet.  The  stablemen  and  grooms,  iu  undress  livery  of  green 
and  brown,  walking  the  hunters  of  the  Emperor  and  his  suite 
to  and  fro,  presented  a  picture  full  of  colour  and  animation. 

As  a  rule  the  Impenal  cort6^e  was  punctual  on  those  oc- 
casions, though  it  was  often  remiss  in  that  respect  at  gather- 
erings  of  a  diiferent  nature.  Among  the  familiars  at  the 
Tuileries  the  blame  for  this  general  unpunctuality  was  aU 
tributed  in  an  equal  measure  to  both  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress,  The  latter  dressed  very  slowly,  and  the  former 
wanted  to  dress  too  quickly.  The  result  of  this  difference  ot 
habit  was  always  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
Empress,  after  the  most  fatiguing  day  or  soiree,  always  looked 
as  if  she  had  just  left  her  dressing-room,  the  Emperor  at  the 
begiuning  of  the  same  as  if  he  had  scarcely  been  in  it.  But 
on  "grand  hunt-days '' the  Empress  was  never  a  minute  late; 
and  tno  reason,  apart  from  the  natural  wish  to  exercise  "  la 
politesse  des  rois,"  exactitude,  was  a  curious  one,  but  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  can  vouch.  It  gets  dark  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  Empress  dreaded  to  be  overtaken  by  darkness 
in  the  forest,  even  amidst  a  crowd.  It  reminded  her  of  a 
disagreeable  episode  during  hex  first  stay  at  Compi^gne,  when 
she  was  still  Mdlle.  Eugenie  de  Montijo.  She  and  her  future 
husband  had  got  separated  from  the  rest  of  tae  party.  It 
was  never  accurately  known  what  happened,  but  she  waa 
found  sitting  quietly  but  sorely  distressed  on  her  horse  by 
M.  de  Saint-Paul,  the  sub-ranger,  who  escorted  her  back  to 
the  Ch&teau.  She  explained  her  lonely  and  uncomfortabla 
position  by  the  fact  that  her  companion's  horse  had  suddenl  ' 
taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth.  The  explanation  was 
lame  one,  seeing  that  the  Prince- President,  on  his  return 
hours  before,  had  looked  perfectly  comjiosed  and  not  as  u 
as  mentioned  her  name.  The  truth  leaked  out  afterward 
Enraged  at  Mdllo.  de  Montijo's  refusal  to  grant  him  a  c 

V  hut  mililnrj-  or  huntil 
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destine  interview  for  that  night,  her  princely  suitor  hod  left 
her  to  find  her  way  back  as  best  she  could. 

Invai'iiibly,  then,  at  the  stroke  of  one,  the  Imperial  pro- 
cession was  signalled,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  procea- 
sion.  At  its  head  rode  the  chief  ranger  of  CompiSgne,  Baron 
de  Wimpflen,  in  a  magnificent  hunting-coat  of  green  and 
gold,  the  laced  tricornered  hat,  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of 
black  plumes,  jackboots,  and  white  doeskins.  Then  came 
the  Imperial  break,  drawn  by  six  horses,  mounted  by  postil- 
ions in  powdered  wigs,  the  Imperial  host  and  hostess  on  the 
front  seat,  the  members  of  the  family,  or  some  illustrious 
guests,  behind ;  the  rest  of  the  breaks  were  only  four-horsed, 
and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  carriage  of  M.  Hyrrois, 
the  chief  of  the  secret  police.  In  Paris  thi6  arrangemeiit 
was  reversed,  aud  M.  Hyrvois,  who  had  the  rank  of  a  prefect, 
and  took  his  place  as  snch  at  all  public  functions,  preceded 
instead  of  following  the  Imperial  carriage. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  out- 
cries against  the  secret  police  during  the  second  empire,  that 
M.  Hyrvois  was  a  thoroughly  upright  and  conscientious 
servant.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  Imperial  mas- 
ters, his  position  was  a  difficult  one;  for  though  professedly 
employed  to  gauge  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  dynas- 
ty, his  reports  to  that  effect  were  not  always  received  with 
the  consideration  due  to  honest  truth,  at  any  rate  by  the 
Empress.  Throughout  these  pages,  I  have  endeavoured  as 
far  as  possible  to  jot  down  my  recollections  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  order,  rather  than  in  the  order  they  occurred 
to  me;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events  lest  they  should 
slip  my  memory,  for  I  had  no  documents  to  go  by,  and  also 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions.  Tliis  particular  part  of 
my  somewhat  disjointed  narrative  was  meant  to  deal  with 
the  festivities  at  CompiSgne  and  the  com[iany  there;  on 
reading  it  over,  I  find  that  it  has  developed  into  a  fragment 
of  biography  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Consort,  As  sucn,  the 
following  stories  will  throw  a  valuable  side  light  on  their 
different  dispositions. 

When  the  news  of  Emperor  Maximilian's  death  reached 
Paris,  there  was  the  rumbling  of  a  storm  which  foreboded  no 
good.  For  days  before,  there  had  been  vague  rumours  of 
the  catastrophe.  It  had  been  whispered  at  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  Collfigo  de  Fianiie,  '«'Q.«t'6  «\ir  "^"^ 
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the  young  Cavaignacs  had  refused  to  receive  his  reward  at 
the  nands  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  In  short,  indignation 
was  rife  among  all  classes.  The  Empress,  on  hearing  of  the 
insult,  had  burst,  into  hysterical  tears,  and  been  ooliged  to 
leave  the  reception-rooms.  la  short,  a  dark  cloud  hnng  over 
the  Tuileriea.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition, so  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  We  will  take  it 
that  both  Napoleon  and  his  wife  were  altogether  blameless 
in  the  affair— which  was  by  no  moans  the  case, — but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  ought  to  have  shown  them  that  appearances 
were  against  ihem,  and  that  the  discontent  expressed  was  so 
far  juatiBed.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Napoleon  him- 
self looked  at  it  in  that  way ;  he  bowed  to  the  storm ;  he  re- 
gretted, but  did  not  resent  people  speaking  ill  of  him.  Not 
80  the  Empress;  the  truth  was  only  welcome  to  her  when  it 
flattered  her;  she  really  fancied  herself  an  autocrat  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  as  the  previous  Bourbons  interpreted  the 
term.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  her  amia- 
bility, about  her  charity,  Eugenie  was  in  reality  cruel  at 
heart.  No  woman,  not  cruel,  could  have  taken  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  a  scene  which  I  will  describe  presently.  But 
she  was  vindictive  also,  and,  what  was  worse,  blindly  ■vin- 
dictive. Though  lirmly  convinced  that  she  reigned  by  right 
divine,  she  had  felt  more  than  ones  that  private  revenge  on 
"  the  people  "  who  abused  her  was  beyond  her  power.  She 
not  only  fretted  accordingly,  but  often  vented  her  wrath  on 
the  first  victim  that  came  to  hand,  albeit  that  the  latter  was 
generally  the  mere  innocent  conveyance  through  which  the 
Toice  of  "  the  people  "  reached  her.  M.  Hyrvoix,  in  virtue 
of  his  functions,  often  found  himself  the  echo  of  that  voice. 
He  was  generally  the  first  of  all  the  officials  to  present  his 
daily  report.  The  Emperor  gave  him  his  cue  by  asking, 
"  What  do  the  people  say  ?  " 

On  that  particular  morning,  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian had  become  known,  the  answer  came  not  as  readily  ns 
usual ;  for  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  mincing  matterj.  This  time,  however,  M.  Hyrvoix  kept 
silent  for  a  while,  then  replied,  "  The  people  do  not  say  any- 
thin<r,  sire." 

Napoleon  must  have  noticed  the  hesitating  manner ;  for 
he  said  at  once,  "  You  are  not  telling  me  the  triiih.  What 
do  the  people  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  sire,  if  you  wish  to  know,  not  only  the  people,  but 
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erery  one  is  deeply  indignant  and  disgusted  with  tlie  conse- 


quences of  this  uniorH 
everywhere  in  the  selfs 
of " 

"  The  fault  of  whom  ? 

Whereupon  M.  Hyi 


spirit. 


It  is   commented  upon 
They  say  it  is  the  fault 


"  The  fault  of  whom  ? 


repeated  Napoleon, 
kept  silent  once  more, 
insisted  Napoleon. 
Sire,"  stammered  M.  Hjrvoix   "in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.  people  said, '  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Austrian  woman.' " 

"  Yes,  go  on." 

"  Under  Napoleon  III.  people  say,  '  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Spanish  woman. ' " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  M.  HjTvoix'  lips,  when  a 
door  leading  to  the  inner  apartments  opened,  and  the  Em- 
press appeared  on  the  threshold.  "  She  looked  like  a  beauti- 
ful fury,"  said  M.  Hyrvoix  to  his  friend,  from  whom  I  have 
got  the  story.  "  She  wore  a  white  dressing-go wn,  her  hair 
was  waving  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  shot  flames.  She 
hissed,  rather  than  spoke,  as  she  bounded  towards  me  ;  and, 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  I  felt  afraid  for  the  moment. 
'  You  will  please  repeat  what  you  said  just  now,  M.  Hyrvoix,' 
she  gasped  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  anger. 

" '  Certainly,  madame,'  I  replied, '  seeing  that  I  am  here  to 
speak  the  truth,  and,  as  such,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me. 
I  told  the  Emperor  that  the  Parisians  spoke  of  'the  Spanish 
woman,'  as  they  spoke  seventy-five  and  eighty  years  ago  of 
'  the  Austrian  woman.' " 

"'The  Spanish  woman!  the  Spanish  woman!'  she  jerked 
out  three  or  four  times — and  I  could  see  that  her  hands  were 
clenched ; — '  I  have  become  French,  but  I  will  show  my 
enemies  that  I  can  he  Spanish  when  occasion  demands  it.' 

"  With  this  she  left  as  suddenly  as  she  had  come,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  Emperor's  uplifted  hand  to  detain  her. 
When  the  door  closed  upon  her,  I  said  to  the  Emperor, '  I 
am  more  than  grieved,  sire,  that  I  spoke.' 

" '  You  dill  your  duty,'  he  said,  grasping  my  hand." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  threat  to  show  her  enemies 
that  she  could  be  Spanish  when  occasion  required  was,  in 
this  instance,  an  empty  one,  hecaiise  "the  enemies"  hap- 

Eened  to  be  legion.  A  scapegoat  was  found,  however,  in  the 
onest  functionary  who  had,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty, 
frankly  warned  the  Emperor  of  the  ugly  things  that  were 
eaid  about  her.     Next  morning,  M.  Hyr\Q\x.  ■««&  ^.-^'^''^^ 
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Receiver-General  for  one  of  the  departments — that  is,  exiled 
to  the  provinces. 

Thia  Bystem  of  oBtracism  was  indiscriminately  applied 

all  who  happened  to  oScnd  her.  Unfortunately,  the 
slightest  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  most  trifling  matter 
was  coDstmed  into  an  offence ;  hence  in  a  few  yoara  the  so- 
called  counsellors  around  the  Emperor  were  simply  so  many 
automata,  moving  at  her  will,  and  at  her  will  only.  Men  who 
ventured  to  think  for  themselves  were  removed,  or  else  volun- 
tarily retired  from  the  precincts  of  the  court  sooner  than 
submit  to  a  tyranny,  not  based  like  that  of  Catherine  II. 
or  Elizabeth  upon  great  intellectual  gifts,  but  upon  the  way- 
ward ioipulsea  of  a  woman  in  do  way  distinguished  mentally 
from  the  meanest  of  her  ses,  except  by  an  overweening  am- 
bition and  an  equally^  overweening  conceit. 

And  as  nothing  is  so  apt  to  breed  injustice  as  ininstice, 
men,  who  might  have  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Second 
Empire  in  its  hour  of  direst  need,  were  absolutely  driven 
into  opposition,  and  so  blinded  by  resentment  as  to  be  unable 
to  distinguish  any  longer  between  France  and  those  who 
impelled  her  to  her  niin. 

Lest  I  should  be  taxeil  with  exaggeration,  a  few  instances 
among  the  many  will  suffice.  One  evening,  in  the  course  of 
those  chai'ades  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  some  of  the 
performers,  both  men  and  women,  had  thrown  all  decorum 
to  the  winda  in  their  improvised  dialogue.  A  young  colonel, 
by  no  means  strait-laced  or  a  hypocrite,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  professed  himself 
shocked,  in  the  hearing  of  the  latter,  at  so  much  licence  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  In  reality,  it  was  an  honest 
but  indirect  comment  upon  the  Empress's  blamable  latitude 
in  that  respect.  The  Empress  took  np  the  cudgels  for  the 
offenders.  "  Vons  n'^tes  pae  content,  colonel ;  h6  bien  !  je 
m'en^cAe,  refiche  et  contrefiche."  {"  You  don't  like  it,  colo- 
nel ;  well,  I  don't  care  a  snap,  nor  two  snaps,  nor  a  thoa^ 
sand  snaps."*)  The  Emperor  laughed,  and  applauded  hifefl 
Consort ;  the  colonel  took  the  hint,  and  was  seen  at  court  aA 
more.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  all  who 
saw  him  at  work  concurred  in  saying  that  he  was  not  only 

"My 

Freoph  h         .  ,  .  - 

tnDouf,  ti  JUkrr,  and  «...  I  omit  Uis  latwr,  but 
used  in  decern  sociely. — EoiTaX. 
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B  moat  valuable  soldier,  but  probably  the  only  one  in  the 
French  army,  of  those  days,  capable  of  handling  large  masses. 
NeverthelcBS,  when  the  war  of  '70  broke  out,  he  was  still  a 
colonel,  and  no  attempt  at  odering  him  a  command  was 
made.  The  republicana,  for  once  in  a  way,  were  wiser  in 
their  generation :  at  this  hour  he  holds  a  nigh  position  in 
the  army,  and  is  destined  to  occupy  a  still  higher.  It  was  ho 
who  counselled  Bazaine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  investment 
of  Metz,  to  leave  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  behind  to 
defend  the  fortress,  and  to  break  through  with  the  rest. 
Accoi'ding  to  the  best  authorities  of  the  German  general  staff, 
the  advice,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  materially 
altered  the  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge 
upon  that  soldier's  career  or  capabilities  ;  I  have  merely  men- 
tioned them  to  show  that,  when  her  resentment  was  roused, 
Eugenie  threw  all  considerations  for  the  welfare  of  France 
to  the  winds,  and  systematically  ostracized  men,  whatever 
their  merits;  for  I  may  add  that  the  young  colonel,  at  the 
time  of  the  scene  described  above,  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  of  strategists. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Empress's  charity. 
Truth  to  tell,  that  chanty  was  often  as  indiscriminate  as  her 
anger;  it  was  sporadic,  largely  admixed  with  the  hiBtrionic 
element,  not  unfrequently  prompted  by  sentimentalism  rather 
than  by  sentiment ;  and  woe  to  him  or  to  her  who  ventured 
hint  that  it,  the  charity,  was  misplaced.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  prefect  of  police,  M,  Boitelle.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  and,  above 
all,  honest  to  a  degree.  Belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  he 
was  free  from  the  vulgar  grew!  that  so  often  distinguishes 
them  in  France ;  and,  after  leaving  the  array  as  a  non-com- 
missioned oQicer,  had  settled  on  a  small  farm  left  to  him  by 
'  "  I  parents.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  M.  de  Persigny, 
whose  real  name  was  Fialin,  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  same 
regiment,  and  one  day,  after  the  advent  of  the  Empire,  being 
in  the  north,  went  to  pay  his  former  comrade  a  visit.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  M,  Boitelle,  whom  I  knew,  and  with 
whose  son  I  have  continued  the  amicable  relations  subsisting 
between  hia  father  and  myself,  did  not  solicit  any  honours  or 
appointment  from  the  then  powerfid  friend  of  the  Emperor; 
nevertheless,  Pereigny  appointed  his  fellow-messmate  to  the 
.  Bub-prefectorship  of  St.  Qiientin.  The  emoluments,  even  in 
I  those  days,  were  not  large,  but  M.  Boitelle  -waa  o^-i 
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farmer,  and  the  promiae  of  quick  prefennent  may  have  in- 
duced him  to  leave  liis  peacef  qI  homestead  ;  in  short,  M.  Boi- 
telle  accepted,  and,  after  several  promotions,  found  himself 
at  last  at  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police.  In  tliis  instance 
the  choice  was  really  a  good  one.  I  have  known  a  good 
many  prefects  of  police,  among  others  M.  de  Maupas,  who 
officiated  on  the  night  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  and  who  was  also 
a  personal  friend ;  but  I  never  knew  one  so  tlioronghly  fitted 
for  the  arduous  post  as  M.  Boitelle.  Thoogh  not  a  man  of 
vast  reading  or  brUliant  education,  he  was  easentially  a  man 
of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  a 
martinet,  but  a  capable  disciplinarian,  and,  what  was  better 
Btill,  endowed  with  a  feeling  of  great  tolerance  for  the  foibles 
of  modem  society.  The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  were 
BO  inextricably  mixed  up  in  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began. 
M.  de  Maupas  was  at  times  too  conscious  of  his  own  impor- 
tance; there  was  too  much  of  the  Fi-euch  official  in  him. 
His  successful  co-operation  in  the  Coup  d'Etat  had  imbued 
him  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  hla  own  capabilities  of 
"taking  people  by  the  serutf  of  the  neck  and  running  them 
in  "  {i  empoigner  lea  gens).  An  English  friend  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  intrcriuced  him.  summed  him  up, perhaps, more  fitly. 
"  He  is  like  the  policeman  who  ran  in  a  woman  of  sixty  all 
by  himself,  and  boasted  that  he  could  have  done  it  if  she  had 
been  eighty." 

But  M.  Boitelle,  though  kind -hearted,  had  no  sympathy 
whatsoever  with  mawkish  philanthropy.  The  Empress,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  absolute  paroxysms  of  it.  She  was  like 
the  Spanish  high-born  dame  who  insisted  upon  a  tombstone 
for  the  grave  of  a  bull,  the  killing  and  torturing  of  which  in 
the  ring  she  had  frantically  applauded.  One  day  she  ex- 
pressed ner  wish  to  M.  Boitelle  to  pay  a  visit  to  Saint- Lazare. 
There  is  nothing  analogous  to  that  institution  in  England. 
The  "unfortunate  woman"  who  prowls  about  the  streets  be- 
fore or  after  nightfall  is — except  in  a  few  garrison  towns — 
tacitly  ignored  oy  our  legislators,  and  when  she  offends 
against  tne  common  law,  treated  by  our  magistrates  like  any 
other  member  of  society.  We  have  no  establishments  where 
the  moral  cancer  eats  deeper  into  the  flesh  and  the  mind  by 
the  very  attempt  to  isolate  those  who  suffer  most  from  it ;  we 
have  no  system  which  virtually  bars  the  way  to  a  reformed 
life  by  having  given  ofBcial  authority  to  sin,  and  by  record- 
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ing  for  evermore  the  namea  of  thoae  whom  want  alone  com- 
pelled to  have  themselves  inscribed  ns  outcasts  on  thoae  hell- 
ish registers.  We  have  no  Saint-Lazare,  and  Heaven  te 
praised  for  it ! 

M.  Boitelle  knew  the  moral  and  mental  state  of  most  of 
the  inmates  of  Saint- Lazare  sufficiently  well  to  foster  no  illn- 
eiona  with  regard  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  them  from 
the  solitary  visit  of  so  exalted  a  personage,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  morbid  cai-i- 
osity,  however  well  disguised,  that  prompted  the  step.  At 
the  same  time,  the  respect  due  to  nis  sovereign  made  him 
reluctant  to  expoae  her,  needlessly,  to  a  possible,  if  not  to  a 
probable  insult ;  in  short,  he  considered  the  projected  "  tour 
of  inspection "  an  ill-concerted  one.  He  also  knew  that  it 
wonld  be  idle  to  bring  his  fund  of  shrewd  philosophy  to  bear 
upon  the  Empress,  to  make  her  relinquish  her  design,  so 
he  adopted  instead  the  outspoken  method  of  the  soldier. 
"Whatever  your  charitable  feehngs  may  be  for  those  who 
suffer,  madame,"  he  said,  "  your  place  is  not  among  them." 
The  words  sound  a  shade  more  abrupt  in  French,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  the  most  fastidious 
Jady  that  no  oSence  on  the  speaker's  part  was  intended. 
The  Empress,  however,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 
"  Charity  can  go  any  and  everywhere,  monsieur,"  she  I'eplied. 
"  You  will  please  take  me  to  Saint- Lazare  to-morrow." 

I  would  fain  say  aa  little  aa  possible  about  the  occupants 
of  that  gloomy  building  at  the  top  of  the  Fanbonrg  St.  Denia, 
hut  am  compelled  to  state  in  common  fairness  that,  wheti 
once  they  are  incarcerated  and  behave  themselves — of  course, 
accordijig  to  their  lights — they  are  not  treated  with  unneces- 
sary harshness.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  they  are 
treated  more  leniently  than  female  prisoners  in  other  penal 
establishments.  The  milder  method  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere  of  that  admii-ahle  angel 
of  patience,  the  Sister  of  Charity,  who  has  no  private  griev- 
ances to  avenge  upon  her  own  sex,  who  does  not  look  upon 
the  fallen  woman  as  an  erstwhile  and  unsuccessful  rival  for 
the  favours  of  men,  who  consequently  does  not  apply  the  vob 
vivtis,  either  by  sign,  deed,  or  word.  During  my  long  stay 
in  Paris,  I  have  been  allowed  to  visit  Saint-Lazare  twice,  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that,  though  the  laws  that  relegate  these 
women  there  are  a  disgrace  to  nineteenth- century  civiliza- 
tion, their  application  inside  Saint-Lazare  \b  TiCkX.  ^\.  ^\>tsiS3'^ 
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Thia  does  not  imply  that  they  lie  upon  down  beds,  and  that 
tlieir  food  is  of  tho  most  delicate  desuription ;  but  Lhey  are 
well  cared  for  boditv.  The  Empresa,  however,  in  a  ^ush  of 
misplaced  charity,  thought  fit  to  take  objection  to  their  dail^ 
moals  not  being  concluded  with  dessert.  Thereupon,  M.  Boi- 
telle,  whose  sound  common  sense  had  already  been  severely 
tried  durinz  that  morning,  could  not  help  smiling.  "  Beally, 
madame,"  he  said  ;  "  you  allow  your  kindness  to  mn  away 
with  your  good  sense.  If  they  are  to  have  a  dessert,  what 
ore  we  to  give  to  honest  women  ?  " 

Next  day,  M.  Boitelle  was  appointed  a  senator;  that  is, 
removed  from  his  post  as  prefect  of  police,  which  he  had  bo 
worthily  filled,  and  where  Be  bad  done  a  great  deal  of  un- 
ostentatious good.  The  nest  time  M.  Boitelle  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Empress  was  at  the  last  hour  of  the  Empire, 
when  he  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  overcome  her  resentment,  caused 
by  hia  unhappy  speech  of  many  years  before. 

Yet  the  woman  who  could  mdulge  in  sentiment  about  the 
abfleuce  of  dessert  in  the  Saint-Lazare  refectory,  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  hnnt,  deliberately  jump  otE  lier  horse,  plunge  the 
gleaming  knife  in  the  throat  of  the  panting  stag,  and  revel 
in  tlic  sight  of  blood.  Many  who  saw  lier  do  this  argued  that 
in  the  hour  of  danger  she  would  as  boldly  face  the  enemies 
of  herself  and  her  dynasty.  I  need  not  say  that  they  were 
utterly  mistjiken.  She  alunt  away  at  the  supreme  hour; 
while  the  princess,  whom  she  had  presumed  to  teach  the 
manners  of  a  court,  left  like  a  princess  in  an  open  landao.  ' 
preceded  by  an  outrider.     I  am  alluding  to  Princess  Clotildi 
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Its  connection' with  the  treatment  of  "  fallen  women  "  in 
Paris,  I  may  give  the  following  etory,  which  becomes  inter- 
esting in  virtue  of  the  personality  of  one  of  the  actors.  In 
1843  the  scalptor  Cortot  died,  and  I  followed  his  funeral  on 
foot,  as  waa  the  custom  in  those  days.  I  walked  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  France,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
world,  has  ever  produced — Darid  d'Angers.  The  name  of 
his  native  town  was  adopted  to  distinguish  him  from  his  cele- 
brated namesake,  the  painter.  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  sculptor  a  twelvemonth  previously,  in  Delacroix's 
!*tndio.  All  at  once,  as  the  procession  went'along  the  Quai 
Maliiquais,  I  saw  him  start  violently,  and  break  through  what, 
for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  term,  I  must  call  the  ranks  of 
monmei's.  Tor  a  moment  only ;  the  ne:ct,  he  was  back  by  my 
side:  but  I  noticed  that  he  was  frightfully  agitated.  He  prob- 
ably saw  my  concern  for  him  in  ray  face,  for,  though  I  asked 
no  questions,  he  said  of  his  own  accord,  "  It  is  all  right 
just  caught  sight  of  a  woman  who  saved  my  life,  and^  by 
le  looks  of  her,  she  is  in  great  sEi-aita,  butiXj-j  \.\i«i  \;\stie>'V  ^'<.  j 
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out  of  the  crowd,  alie  had  disappeared.  I  have  an  idea  of  the 
errand  she  was  bent  upon,  and  will  inquire  to-morrow,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  of^very  little  use." 

I  kept  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  my  curiosity  was 
arouBod,  for,  I  repeat,  at  that  time,  the  artistic  world  was 
ringing  with  the  name  of  David  d'Angera. 

"  1  did  not  know  you  Lad  been  in  such  great  danger,"  I 
said  at  last 

"Very  few  people  do  know  it,"  he  replied  sadly;  "be- 
eides,  it  happened  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  you  were 
very  young.  The  nest  time  we  meet  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

A  week  or  so  afterwards,  as  I  was  leaving  the  Caf6  do 
Paris  one  evening,  and  going  to  the  tobacconist  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Laffil#,  I  ran  against  the  celebrated  sculptor.  The 
weather  waa  mild,  and  we  sat  outside  Tortoni's,  where  he 
told  me  the  story,  part  of  which  I  give  in  his  own  words,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  them  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
forty  years. 

"  If  there  were  any  need,"  he  began,  "  to  apologize  to  an 
Englishman  for  my  sympathy  with  the  Philhettenism  which 
shortened  the  life  of  Byron,  I  might  say  that  I  sucked  the 
principle  of  the  independence  of  nations  with  the  mother's 
milk,  for  I  was  born  in  1TS9.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
Marcos  Botzaris  fell  at  Missolonghi  I  felf  determined  that 
he  should  have  a  momiment  worthy  of  his  heroism  and  pa- 
triotism, as  far  as  my  talents  could  contribute  to  it.  I  was 
sufficiently  young  to  be  eTithusiaatic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  presumptnoua  to  imagine  that  I  could  do  some- 
thing which  had  never  been  done  before.  You  have  seen  the 
engraving  of  the  monument;  you  may  judge  for  yourself 
how  far  I  succeeded.  But  the  idea  of  the  compositlou,  how- 
ever out  of  the  common,  was,  I  am  hound  to  admit,  not  the 

pring  of  my  own  imagination.  I  was,  perhaps,  clever 
'  ■  see  the  poesy  of  it  when  presented  to  me,  and  to 
appropnate  it ;  but  the  young,  fragile  girl  lying  on  the  tomln 
stone  and  tracing  the  name  of  Marcos  Botzaris  was  suggested 
to  me  by  a  scene  I  witnessed  one  day  at  P6 re-la- Chaise.  I 
saw  a  child  stooping  over  a  gravestone,  and  trying  to  spell 
ont  the  words  carved  on  it.  It  was  all  I  wanted.  I  own, 
from  that  moment,  my  composition  took  shape  in  mv  mind. 
I  was,  however,  still  at  a.  loss  where  to  find  the  ideal  child. 
The  little  girl  of  whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  would  not 
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have  done  at  sill  for  my  purpoee,  even  if  her  parents  would 
have  consented  to  let  her  ait,  which  was  not  at  all  likelj — sha 
was  the  prosperous- loo  king  demoiselle  of  a  probably  prosper- 
ous bourgeoise  family,  well-fed,  plump,  and  not  above  seven 
or  eight.  I,  on  the  contrary,  waJited  a  girl  double  that  age 
just  tudding  into  womanhood,  but  with  the  travail  ot  the 
transition  expressed  in  every  feature,  in  every  limb.  She  was 
to  represent  to  the  most  casual  ohserver  the  sufferings  en- 
gendered by  the  struggle  against  tntelago  for  freedom.  She 
was  to  bend  over  the  tomb  of  Botzaris  to  drag  the  secret  of 
that  freedom  from  him.  Dawning  life  was  to  drag  the  secret 
from  the  dead. 

"  That  was  my  idea,  and  for  several  days  I  cudgelled  my 
brain  to  find  among  my  models  one  that  would,  physically 
and  morally,  represent  all  this.  In  vain ;  the  grisettes  of  the 
Eue  Fleurus  and  the  Qu artier- Latin,  in  spite  of  all  that  haa 
been  said  of  them  by  the  poets  and  novelists  of  that  time, 
were  not  at  ail  the  visible  iucamatiouB  of  lofty  sentiment ; 
■whatever  pain  and  grief  an  unrenuited  romantic  passion 
might  entail,  they  left  no  appreciable  traces  on  their  com- 

Jilexions  or  in  their  outline ;  they  were  saucy  madams,  and 
ooked  it.  I  had  communicated  my  wants  to  some  of  my 
friends,  and  one  of  them  sent  mo  what  he  thought  would 
suit.  The  face  was  certainly  a  very  beautiful  one,  as  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  ensemble  of  claasical  features  I  have  never 
seen  the  like ;  hut  there  was  about  as  much  expression  in  it 
as  in  my  hand,  and,  as  for  the  body,  it  was  simply  bursting 
out  of  its  dress.  I  told  her  she  would  not  do,  and  the  reason 
why.  'Monsieur  can't  expect  me  to  go  into  a  consumption 
for  two  francs  fifty  an  hour,'  she  remarked,  bouncing  out  of 
the  room. 

"  I  was  fast  becoming  a  nuisance  to  all  my  cronies,  when, 
one  day,  going  to  dine  with  Victor  Hugo  at  La  M6re  Saget'a, 
which  was  at  the  Barritire  du  Maine,  1  came  unexpectedly, 
in  the  Rue  du  Montparnasse,  upon  the  very  girl  for  which  I 
had  been  looking  out  for  months.  Notwithstanding  her 
rags,  she  was  simply  charming.  She  was  not  above  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  and,  although  very  tall  for  her  age,  she  had 
*i«carcely  any  flesh  on  her  hones.  I  only  knew  her  Christian 
SQame — Clementine :  I  doubt  whether  she  had  any  other, 
■Next  morning  she  came  with  her  mother,  an  old  hag,  dissi- 
Sfltion  and  drunkenness  wi-itten  in  every  line  of  her  face, 
■■""t  the  child  herself  was  perfectly  innocaat — a\,  «a^  -K.'wi.,*aa. 
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innocent  aa  sho  could  be  with  Buch  a  parent,  and  trai^table  tn 
a  degree.  After  a  little  while  the  old  woman,  tired  of  twirl- 
ing her  thumbs,  disgusted,  perhaps,  at  my  want  of  hospitality 
in  not  offering  her  refreshments,  left  off  accompanying  her , 
Clementine  came  henceforth  alone. 

"  My  studio  was  in  the  Rue  de  Fleums  in  those  days,  and 
on  the  wall  hung  a  very  handsome  bronze  Christ  on  a  velvet 
panel  and  in  a  <mrk  eatin  fi-ame.  Curiously  enough,  I  often 
canght  the  mother  watching  it;  it  seemed  to  have  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  for  her :  and,  one  day,  while  the  child  was 
dressing,  after  two  or  throe  hours  of  hara  work,  she  suddenly 
esclaimed, '  That's  why  my  mother  will  not  come  here ;  she 
says  she'd  commit  a  robbery.  She  never  leaves  off  talking 
about  it.  I  wonder  whether  you'd  like  to  part  with  it,  M. 
David  ?  A  Christ  like  that  would  be  beautiful  in  our  attic. 
It  would  comfort  and  cheer  me.     If  you  like,  I'll  buy  it  of 

?ou.  Of  course,  I  have  no  money,  but  you  can  deduct  it 
rom  my  sittings.  You  can  have  as  many  as  you  like,  not 
only  for  this  statue,  hut  for  any  other  you  may  want  later 
ou.' 

"  V{e  democrats,  professed  republicans,  and  more  than 
suspected  revolutionaries,  are  not  credited  by  the  majority 
with  a  great  reverence  for  religious  dogma ;  wo  are  generally 
branded  as  absolute  freethinkers,  not  to  say  atheists.  This  is 
frequently  a  mistake."  I  have  no  occasion  to  recite  my 
credo  to  you,  but  a  great  many  of  the  republicans  of  '89  and 
of  to-day  were  and  are  believers.  At  any  rate,  I  fondly 
imagined  that  the  Christ  for  which  the  mother  and  child 
were  longing  might  exercise  some  salutary  influence  on  their 
lives,  so  I  simply  took  down  the  frame  and  its  contents  and 
handed  them  to  her  She  staggered  under  the  weight. 
'  You  want  that  Christ,'  I  said ;  '  here  it  is :  and  when  you 
are  tempted  to  do  evil  look  at  it,  and  think  of  me,  who  gave 
it  you  as  a  present.' 

" '  As  a  present  ? '  she  shrieked  for  joy ;  and  hurried  away 
as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her. 

"  In  about  sis  months  from  that  day  the  statue  was  fin- 
ished.    I  had  no  further  need  of  Clementine's  services,  and 


Hb  ngu  by  hiaiuiljte,  replied,  "Tlie  a^e  of  unothor  m 
frequently  spoke  of  "  Iliiit  aooJ  iiBtriol,  t'hriat ; "  LanunenaiH  began  the  diift  of 
his  coDBtitutiDii  with  "la  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  md  the  Half  QhoM, 
aa<l  bj-  the  will  of  Iho  Franoh  people."— Euitob. 
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gradually  all  thought  of  her  slipped  from  my  mind.  You 
may  have  heard  that  eomo  time  after  my  work  was  despatched 
to  Greece,  I  was  assaulted  one  night  in  the  Rne  Childebert, 
on  my  way  to  Gerard  de  Nerval's,  My  skull  was  split  open 
in  two  places,  I  was  left  for  dead  in  the  street,  and  but  for  a 
workman  who  stumbled  over  me,  took  me  home,  and  sat  up 
with  me  until  morning,  I  might  not  have  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  From  tlie  very  first  I  suspected  the  identity  of  ray 
assailant,  though  I  have  never  breathed  hia  name  to  any  one. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  bad  many  enemies,  nor  have  I  now, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  I  bad  offended  the  man  by  with- 
holding my  vote  in  a  prize  competition.  He  was,  however, 
not  responsible  for  his  actions ;  for  even  at  that  time  he 
must  have  been  mad.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  suspicion 
hoth  of  his  madness  and  his  attempt  upon  my  life  became  a 
certainty,  for  he  repeated  the  latter.  You  are  very  young, 
and  youth  is  either  very  credulous  or  very  Bceptical.  We 
should  be  neither.  If  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  were 
to  be  represented  to  you  at  the  Ambigu  or  Porte  Saint- 
Murtin,  vou,  as  an  educated  man,  would  shrug  your  Bhouldere, 
and  look  with  a  kind  of  good-natured  contempt  upon  the 
grisette  or  workman  or  bourgeois  who  would  sit  spellbound 
and  take  it  all  in  as  so  much  gospel.  Providence,  fate,  call 
it  what  you  will,  concocts  more  striking  dramatic  situations 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  than  M.  Scribe  and  all  his 
compeers  have  constructed  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
careers.    Listen,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

"About  seven  years  after  the  attack  in  the  Rue  Childe- 
bert, I  received  a  letter  one  morning,  inviting  me  to  attend  s 
meeting  that  same  night  between  twelve  and  one,  at  a  bouse 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  near  the  hospitad  of  the  Val- 
de-Grace.  The  letter  told  me  how  to  proceed.  There  being 
no  concierge  in  the  house,  I  was  to  provide  myself  with  a 
'  dark  lantern,' and  to  go  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  where  I 
should  find  a  door  with  a  cross  chalked  upon  it.  It  would 
be  opened  by  my  giving  a  particular  knock.  My  previous 
danger  notwithstanding,  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  this 
being  a  trap.  I  did  not  for  one  moment  connect  the  letter 
with  the  other  event,  the  recollection  of  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  did  not  obtrude  itself  at  all  then.  But 
there  was  another  reason  for  the  absence  of  caution  on  my  part 
In  one  of  its  corners  the  lettsr  bore  a  sign,  not  exactly  that 
of  a  secret  society,  but  agreed  upon  amou^  wjttKm.^aSGwi'i*.  |J 
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"  In  abort,  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  I  went 
to  the  place  appointed.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  tindiug  the 
honae,  and  reached  the  fourth  story  without  meetiug  a  sonl. 
There  was  the  door,  with  the  cross  chalked  on  it.  1  Knocked 
once,  Urice,  without  receiving  an  answer.  Still,  the  thought 
of  evil  never  entered  my  head.  I  began  to  think  that  l,had 
been  the  victim  of  a  hoax  of  some  youngsters  of  the  Ecole 
des  Ucaux-Artfi,  most  of  whom  were  aware  of  my  political 
opinions.  I  was  just  turning  round  to  go  down  again,  when 
a  door  by  the  side  of  that  indicated  was  slowly  opened,  and  a 
young  girl  with  a  lighted  candle  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Though  both  the  candle  and  m;  htntern  did  not  shed  much 
light,  I  perceived  that,  at  the  sight  of  me,  she  turned  very  pale, 
but,  until  she  spoke,  I  failed  to  recognize  her.  Then  I  saw  it 
was  Clementine,  my  model.  She  scarcely  gave  me  time  to 
apeak.  '  It  is  you,  M.  David,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
fear  and  emotion.  '  You,'  she  repeated.  '  For  Heaven's  sake, 
go ! — go  as  quickly  as  you  can !  If  you  stay  another  moment, 
you  will  be  a  corpse ;  for  God's  sake,  go !  And  let  me  beg  of 
you  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  one ;  if  you  do,  my 
mother  and  I  will  pay  for  this  with  our  lives.  For  God's 
sake,  go.  I  did  not  know  that  jou  were  the  person  expected. 
Go — go  I ' 

"  I  do  not  think  1  answered  a  single  word.  I  felt  instinct- 
ively that  this  was  no  hoax,  as  I  hud  imagined,  but  terrible 
reality.    I  went  downstairs  aa  fast  as  I  could,  but  it  was  not 
until  I  got  into  the  street  that  a  connection  between  the  two 
events  presented  itself  to  me.     Then  I  decided  to  wait  and 
watch.     I  hid  myself  in  the  doorway  of  a  house  a  few  steps 
away.     Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapacd  when  half  a  dozen 
individuals  arrived,  one  by  one,  and  disappeared  into  thetJ 
house  that  sheltered  Clementine  and  her  mother.     One  offl 
them,  I  feel  sure,  was  the  man  whom  I  suspected  of  havingfl 
attempted  my  life  before.     A  few  years  more  went  by,  dur-J 
ing  which  I  often  thought  of  my  former  model ;  and  then,^ 
one  day,  I  felt  I  would  like  to  see  her  again.     In  plain  day-  fl 
light  thia  time,  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Faubourg  SaintiJ 
Jacques,  clambered  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door  1,9 
had  such  good  cause  to  remember.     The  door  was  opened  byB 
a  workman,  and  a  rapid  glance  at  tiie  inside  of  the  room  J 
showed  me  that  he  vas  a  lastmaker.   '  Mademoiselle  Clemen- 1 
tine  ? '  I  asked.     The  man  stared  at  me,  and  said, '  Ko  such'  1 
person  lives  here.'    I  made  inquiries  on  all  the  lower  floors —  -■  3 
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nobody  had  ever  heard  of  her.  Clementine  had  disappeared, 
I  nei-er  saw  her  again  nntil  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  walked  hj 
your  side  behind  the  body  of  Cortot.  I  should  not  have  rec- 
ognized her  but  for  the  bronze  Christ  she  carried  under  her 
arm,  and  which  attracted  my  notice.  If  what  I  surmise  be 
correct,  she  must  have  readied  the  last  stage  of  misery ;  for  I 
feel  convinced  that  nothing  hut  absolute  want  would  make 
her  part  with  it.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  trace  it  in  any  ol 
the  bric-a-brac  shops  on  the  quays,  and  I  beUeve  that  I  have 
pretty  well  inquired  at  every  one ;  so  I  must  fain  be  content 
until  fate  throws  her  again  across  my  path." 

So  far  the  story  as  told  by  the  great  sculptor  himself. 
During  the  next  ei^ht  years,  in  fact  up  to  the  Coup  d'Etat, 
I  met  him  frequently,  and,  curiously  enough,  rarely  failed  to 
inquire  whether  in  his  mauy  wanderings  ihrougli  Paris  ha 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  former  model.  I  felt  unaccount- 
ably interested  in  the  fate  of  that  womau  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  and,  if  ws  had  been  able  to  find  her,  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  decent  home  for  her.  But  for  about 
three  years  my  inquiries  always  met  with  the  same  answer. 
Then,  one  evening  in  the  lattei'  end  of  '46  or  beginning  of 
'47,  David  told  me  that  he  had  met  her  on  the  outer  boule- 
vards, arm  in  arm  with  one  of  those  terrible  nondescripts  of 
which  one  ia  often  compelled  to  speak  again  and  again,  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  as  a 
class  except  in  the  French  metropolis  and  great  provincial 
centres.  Clementine  evidently  wished  to  avoid  David.  A 
little  while  after,  he  met  her  again,  and  this  time  followed 
her,  but,  though  by  no  means  a  coward,  lacked  the  courage 
to  enter  the  hovel  into  which  she  had  disappeared  with  her 
companion.  The  last  time  he  saw  her  was  in  the  middle  of 
'47,  m  the  Rue  dea  Boucheries.  She  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  her  old  quarters,  and  she  was  by  herself.  Until  she.  spoke, 
David  did  not  recognize  her.  Her  face  was  positively  seamed 
with  horrible  scars,  "wounds  inflicted  by  her  lovers '—Heav- 
en save  the  mark !  She  asked  him  to  help  her,  and  he  did ; 
but  she  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  steps  when  she  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  prison  of  I'Abbaye  de  St.  Germain,  hard  by, 
whither  David  followed  to  intercede  for  her.  He  was  told  to 
come  back  next  morning,  and  that  same  evening  communi- 
cated the  afEair  to  me.  I  decided  there  and  then  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  redeeming  that 
human  soul  if  possible.     I  failed,  though  throag,\i&ci1^i^'i.'^  i 
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my  own,  but  my  attempt  brought  me  in  contact  with  a  per- 
sonage scarcely  lesa  inl^regtiiig  in  hia  owu  way  than  David, 
namely,  M.  Cunler,  the  future  head  of  the  Paris  detective 
force.  It  was  through  him  that  I  got  an  insight  into  some  of 
the  moat  revolting  features  of  criminal  life  in  Paris,  But, 
before  dealing  with  that  subject,  I  wish,  to  devote  a  few  more 
lines  to  David,  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
my  friends  till  the  day  of  his  death,  albeit  that  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  away  from  France,  whither  he  re- 
turned, however,  to  die  in  '6fi.  After  the  Coup  d'Etat  he 
was  exiled  hy  Louis- Napoleon — ostensibly,  for  liis  political 
opinions;  in  reality,  because  he  had  refused  to  finish  the 
monument  for  Queen  Hortense's  tomb  after  her  son's  fiasco 
at  Boulogne. 

Writing  about  France  and  Frenchmen,  I  feel  somewhat 
reluctant  to  make  too  lavish  a  use  of  the  words  "  patriot " 
and  "patriotism,"  especially  with  the  patriots  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  Third  Eepublic  around  me.  But  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  to  David  d' Angers,  these  words 
meant  something  almost  sacred.  Sprung  from  exceedingly 
poor  parents,  he  had  amassed,  by  honest  work,  a  fortune 
which,  to  men  bom  in  a  higher  sphere  and  vrith  far  more  ex- 
pensive tastes,  might  seem  sufficient.  Seeing  that  ho  was 
imgality  and  simplicity  personified,  that  hia  income  was 
mainly  spent  in  alleviating  distress,  and  that  his  daughter 
was  even  more  simple-minded  than  her  father,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  the  advent  of  a  republic,  nothing  to  lose  by 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  or  empire,  and  his  ardent 
championship  of  republican  institutions — such  as  he  con- 
ceived them — was  prompted  solely  hj  his  noble  natm-c.  That 
Louis- Napoleon  should  have  exiled  such  a  man  was  an  error 
his  warmest  friends  could  scarcely  forgive  him.  But  David 
never  complained,  any  more  than  be  ever  uttered  a  harsh 
word  against  the  memory  of  Flasznan,  who,  in  his  youth, 
had  shat  his  doors  against  him  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  Louis  David  who  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  contrary,  the  memory  of  the  great 
English  sculptor  was  held  in  deep  reverence. 

And  BO  David  departed,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  his  daughter.  He  first  endeavoured  to  settle  in 
Brussels,  but  the  irresistible  desire  to  behold  once  more  what 
ho  himself  considered  his  greatest  work,  the  monument  to 
Marcos  Botzaris,  attracted  him  to  Greece.    A  friend,  to  whom 
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he  communicated  his  intention,  wrote  to  him,  "  Do  not  go." 
He  gave  him  no  further  reason ;  he  even  withheld  from  him 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  Missolonghi  a  twelvemontli  pre- 
viously. The  explanation  of  tliia  raticence  may  be  gathered 
from  David's  lettar  to  him  a  few  daya  after  hia,  David's,  re*j 
tarn,    I  have  been  allowed  to  copy  it,  and  give  it  verbatim.    1 

"  Long  before  our  vessel  anchored  near  the  spot  wherein 
Byron  died,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tumulus  erected  at  tii»' 
foot  of  the  bastion,  in  honour  of  Botzaris  and  his  fellow-- 
heroes.  It  made  a  small  dark  apot  on  the  horizon,  and  above 
it  was  a  speck,  much  amatler  and  perfectly  white.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  this  was  my  statue  of  the  '  young  Greek 
girl,'  and  I  watehed  and  watched  with  bated  breath,  mncying 
as  the  ship  sped  along  that  tha  speck  moved.  Of  course,  it 
■was  only  my  imagination,  the  presumptuoas  thought  that 
the  marble  effigy  would  start  into  life  at  the  approach  of  its. 
creator. 

"Alas,  would  I  had  proceeded  no  further — that  I  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  mirage  instead  of  pushing  on  in  hot 
haste  towards  the  reality  1  For  the  reality  was  heart-rend- 
ing, so  heart-rtnding  that  I  wept  like  a  child,  and  clenched 
my  fista  like  a  giant  in  despair.  The  right  hand  of  the  statue, 
the  index  finger  of  which  pointed  to  the  name,  had  been 
broken ;  the  ears  had  disappeared,  one  of  the  feet  was  broken 
to  atoms,  and  the  face  slashed  with  knives.  It  was  like  the 
face  of  the  girl  that  had  sat  for  me,  when  I  last  saw  it,  under 
the  circumstances  which,  you  may  remember,  I  told  you. 
The  whole  was  riddled  with  bullets,  and  some  tourists,  Brit- 
ish ones  probably,  had  cut  their  names  on  the  back  of  the 
child.  And  so  ends  the  moat  glorious  chapter  of  my  aiitist'a 
career — the  model  itself  fallen  beyond  redemption,  the  work 
mutilated  beyond  repair,  the  author  of  it  in  exile. 

"I  felt  powerless  to  repair  the  mischief.  I  did  not  stay 
long.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  complain.  I  knew  that  Byron 
had  been  buried  near  the  fortiflcations  at  Missolonghi,  but 
all  my  efforts  to  And  the  spot  have  proved  useless.  The 
house  where  he  breathed  his  last  had  been  pulled  down. 
"Wiiy  should  the  Greeks  have  more  reverence  for  Botzaris  or 
Mavrocordato  than  they  had  for  the  poet?  and  if  these  threo.^ 
are  so  little  to  them,  what  must  I  be,  whose  name  they  proba-' 
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bly  ncvur  hoard  ?    Still,  as  I  atood  at  the  storn  of  the  depark«^^| 
iag  vo^acl,  I  felt  heurt-brokon.     I  havo  no  illuaions  luft.  .^^| 

I  firmly  beUovc  that  the  injury  douo  to  tho  Btatuo  hoatened^^l 
David's  deuth.  His  woric  liae  siiicu  beon  reetorod  by  M.  Ar->^^| 
maud  Toiissuint,  liis  fuvounto  pupil,  who  gtive  his  promise  to.^^f 
that  effect  a  few  duys  before  the  greut  sculptor  breathed  hia.^^J 
last.     Tho   monument  was,  howevor,  not  Drought  to  Paris  ^^| 
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I  until  1861,  and  when  M.  TouHBaint  hod  finished  hia  task,  ho  ' 
I  Invited  the  proas  and  tho  friondu  of  his  famous  master  to 
I  jndgo  of  the  results.  It  was  at  the  door  of  hia  studio  that  I 
'  saw  the  woman,  whose  adventures  I  have  told  in  the  preced- 
ing notes,  for  the  first  time.  A  fortnight  later,  she  died  at 
the  hospital  of  La  Charito,  at  peace,  I  trust,  with  her  Maker. 
"  Fate,  Providence,  call  it  what  you  will,"  as  David  himBelf 
would  have  said,  had  brought  me  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to 
nlloviate  thu  last  aulTuringa  of  oite  who,  though  not  alto- 
gether irroajjonsiblc  for  her  own  errors,  was  to  a  still  greater  I 
extent  tho  victim  of  a  system  so  iniquitous  as  to  mase  the  1 
least  serious -minded — provided  he  be  endowed  with  the  faiut-  ' 
oat  Bpark  of  humanity — shudder.  I  allude  to  the  systom 
pursued  by  tho  Paris  iletoctivo  force  in  their  hunt  after 
criminals — a  system  not  altogether  abandoned  yet,  and  the 
auccesaful  carryiuiif  out  of  whieh  is  paid  for  by  trie  excrucia- 
ting tortures  inflicted  upon  defenceless  though  fallen  women 
— but  women  still — by  the  snulemnr.  I  refrain  from  Angli- 
cizing the  word;  it  will  suggest  itself  after  the  perusal  of 
tho  following  facts,  albeit  that,  fortunately  with  us,  the  creat- 
ure itself  doea  not  exist  as  a  class,  and,  what  ia  worse,  as  a 
class  recognized  by  those  whoso  first  and  foremost  duty  it 
should  be  to  destroy  him  root  and  branch. 

The  morning  after  Clementine's  arroat,  David  and  I  re- 
paired to  the  prison  of  I'Abbaye  Saint-German.  When  the 
soiilptor  sent  in  his  name,  the  governor  himself  came  out  to  re- 
ceive ua.  But  the  woman  was  gone ;  ahe  had  been  transferred, 
the  previous  ni^ht,  to  tho  d6pAt  of  the  prefecture  de  police, 
"whore,"  ho  said,  "if  you  muko  haste,  ^ou  will  still  find 
hor."  He  gave  ua  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  oflicial 
charged  to  deal  with  refractory  "flllea  sonmiaea,"  or  offend- 
ing insoumisBs,  because,  then  aa  now,  these  unfortunates 
were  not  tried  b^  an  ordinary  police  magistrate  in  open 
court,  but  summarily  puniahed  by  said  official,  the  sentcuces 
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being  subject,  however,  to  revision  or  confirmation  by  his 
snperior,  the  chief  of  the  municipal  police.  Nay,  the  de- 
cisions were  not  even  communicated  to  these  women  until 
thej'  were  safely  lodged  in  Saint- Lazare,  lest  there  should  bo 
a.  disturbance ;  for  tney  were  not  examined  one  by  one ;  and, 
aa  may  be  imagined,  the  contagion  of  revolt  spread  easily 
among  those  hysterical  and  beniglited  creatnres. 

When  we  reached  the  prfifeeturo  de  police  the  judging 
IS  over,  but,  on  our  sending  in  our  letter,  we  were  admitted 
at  once  to  the  official's  room.  After  David's  degcription,  he 
remembered  the  woman,  and  told  ua  at  once  that  she  had 
not  been  sent  to  Saint- Lazare,  but  liberated.  Some  one  had 
interceded  for  her — no  less  a  personage  than  Canler,  who, 
though  at  the  time  but  a  superintendent,  was  already  fast 
springing  into  notice  as  a  detective  of  no  mean  skill.  "  What 
had  he  done  with  her?"  was  David's  question.  "I  could 
not  tell  you,"  was  the  courteous  reply;  "but  I  will  give  you 
his  address,  and  he  will  no  doubt  give  you  all  the  information 
in  his  power  and  consistent  with  his  duty."  With  this  we 
were  bowed  out  of  the  room. 

We  did  not  sncceed  in  seeing  Canler  until  two  days  after- 
wards, or,  rather,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day ;  for,  at 
that  period,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  the 
theatres  on  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple.  I  may  have  occasion 
to  apealt  of  him  again,  so  I  need  not  give  his  portrait  here. 
He  was  about  fifty,  and,  unlike  one  of  his  successors,  M. 
Claude,  the  typo  of  the  old  soldier.  Of  his  honesty  there 
never  was,  there  could  have  never  been,  a  doubt,  nor  was  hia 
intelligence  ever  questioned.  And  yet,  this  very  honest,  in- 
telligent man,  in  his  all-abaorbing  pursuit,  the  detection  and 
chasing  of  criminals,  was  sufficiently  dishonest  and  unintelli- 
gent to  foster,  if  not  to  inaugurate,  a  system  subversive  of  nil 
morality. 

David's  name  was  a  passport  everywliere,  and,  no  sooner 
had  it  been  sent  in,  than  Canler  came  out  to  him.  The 
sculptor  stated  his  business,  and  the  police  officer  made  a 
wry  face.  "  I  am  afraid,  M.  David,  I  cannot  help  yon  in  this 
instance.  To  speak  plainly,  I  have  restored  her  to  her  sou- 
teneur." We  both  opened  our  eyes  very  wide.  "  Yes,"  came 
the  remark,  "  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  can  sum 
up  all  your  objeetiona  before  you  utter  them.  But  I  could 
not  help  myself;  the  fellow  rendered  me  a  service,  and  this 
was  the  price  of  it.    Without  his  aid,  one  ot  U\e,  rai.a&.  fess^i- 
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fierate  bnr^lara  in  Paris  would  still  be  at  large.  As  it  ia,  T 
lavo  got  him  safe  tinder  lock'  and  key.  Very  shocking,  no 
d  iiibt ;  mais,  4  la  guerre  oomme  k  la  guerre,"  Then,  seeing 
tliat  we  did  not  answer,  lie  continued :  "  Aa  a  rnle,  I  do  not 
explain  ray  tactics  to  everybody ;  but  yon,  M.  David,  are  not 
everybody,  and,  if  you  like  to  meet  me  when  the  theatre  is 
OTor,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  chat  with  you." 

At  liaK-paat  twelve  that  night  we  were  seated  at  a  res- 
taurant near  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  and,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  Oanler  eiplained. 

However  great  an  artist  you  may  be,  M.  David,  yon  could 
not  produce  a  statue  without  the  outlay  for  the  marble,  or  for 
the  castin?  of  it  in  bronze.  You,  moreover,  want  to  pay 
your  praticieii,  who  does  the  rough  work  for  you.  Our 
praiiciens  are  the  informers,  and  thejr  want  to  be  paid  like 
the  most  honest  workmen.  The  detection  of  crime  means,  no 
doubt,  intelligence,  but  it  means  also  money.  Now,  money 
is  the  very  thing  I  have  not  got,  and  yet,  when  I  accepted 
the  fanetiouB  I  urn  at  present  fulfilling,  I  gave  my  promise  to 
M.  Delesaert  not  to  neglect  the  detective  part  of  the  business. 
I  wish  to  keep  my  word,  first  of  all,  because  I  pledged  it ; 
secondly,  because  detection  of  crime  is  food  and  drink  to 
me ;  thirdly,  because  I  hope  to  be  the  head  of  the  Paris  de- 
tective force  one  day.  The  Government  allows  a  ridicnlonsly 
small  sum  every  year  for  distribution  among  informers,  and 
rewards  among  their  own  agents ;  it  is  something  over  thirty 
thousand  francs,  but  not  a  son  of  which  ever  reached  my 
hands  when  I  accepted  my  present  appointment,  and  scarcely 
a  sou  of  which  reaches  me  now.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
look  out  for  auxiliaries,  BufQciently  disinterested  to  assist  me 
gratuitously,  but,  knowing  that  absolute  disinterestedness  ia 
very  rare  indeed,  I  looked  for  my  collaborateurs  among  the 
very  ones  I  was  charged  to  watch,  but  who,  in  exchange  foi 
my  protection  in  the  event  of  their  offending,  were  ready  to 
peach  upon  their  companions  in  crime  and  in  vice.  I  needs 
not  trouble  you  by  cuumerating  the  various  categories  of  axjM 
allies,  but  the  sontonenr,  the  most  abject  of  them  all,  is,  peivf 
haps,  the  most  valuable.  ■ 

"  He  is  too  lazy  to  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  not  got  thfti 
piiick  of  a  mouse,  consequently  he  rarely  resorts  to  crim^l 
requiring  the  smallest  amount  of  energy  or  dariug.  He  fur-  I 
thermore  loves  his  Paris,  where,  according  to  his  own  lightf^  I 
he  enjoys  himself  and  lives  open  the  fat  of  the  land;  all  I 
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these  reaaona  make  him  caroful  not  to  commit  himself,  albeit 
that  at  every  minute  of  the  day  ho  comes  in  contact  with 
everything  that  is  vile.  But  he  gets  hold  of  their  secrets, 
though  the  word  is  almost  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  few  of 
these  desperadoes  can  hold  their  tongue  about  their  own  busi- 
ness, knowing  all  the  while,  as  they  must  do,  that  their  want 
of  reticence  virtually  puts  their  heads  into  the  halter.  But 
if  they  have  done  '  a  good  stroke  of  husineas,'  even  if  they  do 
not  brag  about  it  in  so  maoy  words,  they  must  show  their 
Buccess  by  their  sudden  show  of  tinery,  b^y  their  treating  of 
everybody  all  round,  etc.  The  souteneur  ia,  as  it  were,  jeal- 
ous of  all  this;  for  though  he  lives  iu  comparative  comfort 
from  what  his  mistress  gives  him,  he  rarely  makes  a  big  haul. 
His  mistress  gone,  the  pot  ceases  to  boil ;  m  fact,  he  calls  her 
his  mamiite.  In  a  few  days  he  is  on  his  beams'  ends,  unless 
he  has  one  in  every  different  quarter,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  though  it  happens  now  and  then.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  incarceration  of  one  of  them  makes  a  difference,  and, 
nnder  the  circumstance,  he  repairs,  as  far  as  he  dares,  to  tho 
prefecture,  and  obtains  her  liberation  in  exchange  for  the 
address  of  a  burglar  or  even  a  murderer  who  is  wanted.  I 
have  known  one  who  had  perfected  his  system  of  obtaining 
information  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  sell  his  secrets 
to  hia  fellow- souteneurs  when  they  liad  none  of  their  own 
wherewith  to  propitiate  the  detectives.  He  has  had  as  much 
as  three  or  four  hundred  franca  for  one  revelation  of  that 
kind,  which  means  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  sum  the  police 
would  have  awarded  him.  Of  course,  three  or  fonr  hundred 
francs  is  a  big  sum  for  the  souteneur  to  shell  out ;  hut,  when 
the  marraite  is  a  good  one,  he  sooner  does  that  than  be  de- 
prived of  his  revenues  for  sis  months  or  so.  I  have  diverted 
some  of  those  secrets  into  my  own  channel,  and  Clementine's 
souteneur  is  one  of  my  cUenta ;  that  is  why  1  gave  her  up. 
Very  shocking,  gentlemen,  but  i  la  guerre  comme  d  la 
-  guerre." 

I  M.  Canler  furthermore  counselled  us  to  leave  Clementine 
f  alone.  He  positively  refused  to  give  us  any  information  aa 
Y  to  her  whereabouts ;  that  is  why  I  did  not  meet  with  her  until 
I  five  years  after  David's  death,  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  her 
tin  this  world. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Queen  Victoria  in  PnriB— Tho  beginnirK:  of  the  era  ofmiddle-clBSB  excnisions— 
Englieh  visitom  boforo  Ihut-^The  Britiah  tourist  of  1S55— The  real  revenge 
of  WatJirloo— Thfl  EngliBhiiiim's  Freneh  and  Iho  Frenohman's  Engliah— 
TliB  optning  of  tliE  E^liibition — The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  Paris— 
TIlo  Iviiignf  !'oitHKul— All  thcno  considered  »o  much  "  smiill  fry"— Napo- 
leon III.  E0«'  to  Boulogne  to  welcome  the  Quwn— The  royal  yacht  is  Jle- 
Inyed— The  French  hotel  proprietor  the  greuleat  artist  in  fleecing— Tho 
Italian,  the  Swiea,  the  German,  mere  bunvlers  in  compariBon — Napolwa 
111.  beibru  the  arrival  of  the  Queen — Pondering  the  post — Arrivnl  of  the 
Queen— The  Queen  landn,  followed  by  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal  chil- 
dren—The Emperor  rides  by  the  side  of  her  carriage— Comments  of  the 
population — An  old  nalt  on  tho  situation — An  old  roldier's  retort— The 

SenerBl  feeling — Arrival  in  FariB—The  ParisiaDB'  reception  of  the  Qaeen — 
.  description  of  tho  route — Tho  apartmentu  of  the  Qnoen  Bt  St.  Cloud — 
ilovr  tho  Queen  spent  Sunday— VisitK  the  art  BDCtioa  of  the  £.<Lhibitian  on 
Monday— lugTCJi  and  Horace  Vomct  preBonted  to  her — Froochmen'B  igno- 
ranoo  of  English  art  in  ihoae  doys— Enelieh  and  French  art  oritioa-^ha 
Queen  takes  a  carriage  drive  through  Paris — Not  a  (rtngle  cry  of  "  Vivo 
rADglBtcrTD ! "  a  errcat  many  of  "-Vive  la  Keine" — England  making  a  oata- 
paw  of  Franofl— Heeeption  at  the  El^io-Bourbon — "■  Lcs  Demoiselles  de 
Sniat-Cvr"  at  St.  Cloud — Aleiuuidro  Dunus  n'ould  have  liked  Co  see  lbs 

Sueon- Visit  W  Versailles— Stalo-pori'ormBnces  at  the  Opera—Ball  at  tlia 
iitsl  dc  Vllle — Tho  Queen's  dancing — Canrobert  on  "  the  Queen's  danoing 
and  her  soldiers'  fiihtlDg  "—Another  visit  to  the  Exhibition— B^raneer 
misses  Beeiog  the  ^uecn — "I  tuu  not  going  to  see  tho  Queen,  butthe 
woman  " — A  review  in  the  Champ-de-MarB — A  visit  to  Napoleon's  tomb— 
Jdrfinie's  abaenco  on  tho  plea  of  illness— MBtshal  VidlUnt's  reply  to  the 
Emperor  wlien  the  latter  invitoa  him  to  take  Jdrflme'a  plaee^ — His  comraanta 
on  the  raeeptiona  given  by  tho  Emperor  to  foreign  novereigns— Fetes  at 
Versail  len — Hon  le  ward. 

Magnificent  as  wero  the  qnasi-private  entertaimnenta 
at  Compi^gne,  and  the  more  public  onea  at  the  Tuileries, 
they  were  as  nothing  to  the  series  of  f^tos  on  the  occaeion  of 
Queen  Victoria's  risifc  to  Paris,  in  1855.  For  nearly  three 
months  before,  the  capitiil  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  fair. 
The  Exposition  Universelle  of  '55  virtually  inaugurated  the 
era  of  "middle-class  excursions,"  which  since  then  have  as- 
sumed such  colossal  proportions,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  English,  Previous  to  this  the  development  of  railways 
had  naturally  brought  many  of  our  countrymen  to  Pans, 
but  they  were  of  n  different  class  from  those  who  now  invad- 
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ed  the  French  metropolia.  They  were  either  men  of  busi- 
nesa  bent  on  business,  though  not  averse  to  enjoying  them- 
selvea  in  the  intervals,  or  else  belonging  or  pretending  to 
belong  to  "  the  upper  ten,"  and  travelling  more  or  less  en 
grand  seigneurs.  They  came  singly,  and  left  their  cards  at 
the  Embassy,  etc.  The  new  visitors  came  in  groui)8,  though 
not  necessarily  acquainted  or  travelling  with  one  another ; 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  Hdtel  Meurica  and  the  Hdtel  Bris- 
tol or  their  traditions ;  they  crowded  the  Palais- Royal  and  its 
cheap  restanrants,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  no  French  at  their 
command.  Notwithstanding  the  exclamation  of  the  French- 
man when  he  saw  the  statue  of  Wellington  opposite  Apsley 
House,  it  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  revanche  of 
Waterloo  began.  It  has  lasted  ever  since.  It  was  '55  that 
marked  the  appearance  in  the  ahop-windows  of  small  cards 
bearing  the  words,  "English  spoken  here."  Hitherto  the 
English  visitor  to  Paris  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  had 
a  French  tutor  or  governess,  and  thongh  the  French  he  or 
she  did  speak  was  somewhat  trying  to  the  ear,  it  was  lieaven- 
ly  music  compared  to  the  English  the  Parisian  shopkeeper 
now  held  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  "  trot  out "  for  the 
benefit  of  his  customers,  or  that  of  the  guide  or  valet  do  place, 
tegions  of  whom  infested  the  streets. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  but 
Queen  Victoria  was  not  expected  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Meanwhile,  the  Parisians  were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the  Lord 
Mayor— Sir  F.  Moon,  I  believe — and  the  aldermen,  who 
came  in  the  beginning  of  Juno,  and  who  were  magnificently 
entertained  by  the  Paris  municipality,  a  deputation  of  which 
'  went  as  far  as  Boulogne  to  welcome  them.  Still,  it  was  very 
evident  that  neither  their  visit  nor  that  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  brother  was  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  upholsterers, 
'carpenters,  and  caterers,  or  of  the  Parisians  themselves  in 
Hhe  matter  of  decoration;  the  watchword  had  apparently 
'been  given  from  the  highest  quarters  to  reserve  their  greatest 
*eHorta  for  what  Napoleon  up  till  then  considered  "  the  most 
glorious  event  of  his  reign.  The  Emperor,  thongh  he  had 
■gone  to  Join  the  Empress,  vho  was  by  this  time  known  to  be 
enceinte,  at  Eaux«Bonnes  and  Biarritz,  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  end  of  July,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  occupied 
i himself  personally  and  incessantly  with  the  smallest  details 
'of  the  Queen's  visit,  the  whole  of  the  programme  of  which 
was  settled  by  him. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PARIS. 


felled 

17ih 
yacht 

lained 


I  was  one  of  tho  few  privileged  persons  who  travelled 
down  to  Boulogne  with  LouiB-Napoleoii,  on  Friday,  the  17ih 
of  Anguat,  1855.  When  we  got  to  our  destination,  the  yacht 
was  not  in  sight,  but  we  were  already  informed  that,  owing  to, 
its  heavy  tonnage,  it  would  not  be  able  to  enter  the  hart 
except  at  high  tide,  which  wonld  not  be  tintll  1  p. 
urday.  Shortly  after  that  hour  the  veB.-el,  accompanied 
its  flotilla,  appeared  in  the  offing;  hut  the  Queen  remains 
on  board,  and  we  had  to  enjoy  ourselves  as  best  we  could, 
which  was  not  difficult,  seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  town 
was  absolutely  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  tatter  were  decid- 
edly preferable  to  the  stuffy  attics  at  tlie  hotels,  for  which 
we  were  charged  the  moderate  snm  of  forty  franca  each. 
Uneventful  as  my  life  has  been,  it  is  only  worth  recording 
by  reason  of  the  celebrity  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  have 
come  ill  contact ;  nevertheless,  I  nave  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  been  present  at  a  great  muny  festive  gatherings  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Commend  me  to  the  French 
Iiotel- proprietor  for  fleecing  you  in  cold  biood.  The  Swiss 
and  the  Italians,  no  mean  masters  of  the  art,  are  not  in  it 
with  him;  and  as  for  the  Germans,  ibey  are  mere  'prentices 
compared  with  him.  The  Italian  despoils  vou,  like  his  coun- 
tryman of  operatic  fame,  Fra-Diavolo ;  the  Swiss,  like  an 
English  highwayman  of  the  good  old  sort;  the  German,  like 
a  Mggar  who  picks  your  pocket  while  you  are  looking  in 
your  purse  for  a  coin  to  give  him ;  the  Fi'enchraan,  like  the 
money-lender  who  is  "not  working  for  himself,  but  for  a 
hard-hearted,  relentless  principal." 

On  the  Saturday,  the  Emperor  was  astir  betimes,  and 
went  to  the  camp  occupied  by  the  troops  under  thecommant" 
of  Marshal  Baraguey-dllil  tiers.  Lou  is- Napoleon 'a  ci 
nance  woa  at  all  times  diflicuU  to  read;  I  repeat,  hii 
like  those  of  others,  may  have  been  "  the  windows  of 
soul,"  but  their  blinds  were  down  most  of  the  time.  It 
only  at  rare  intervals  that  the  impenetrable  features  were 
lighted  up  by  a  gleam  from  within,  that  the  head,  which 
generally  inclined  to  the  right,  became  erect.  On  that  morn- 
ing, the  face  was  even  a  greater  blank  than  usual.  And  yet 
that  day,  even  to  the  fatalist  he  was,  mugt  have  seemed  a 
wonderful  one ;  for  the  blind  goddess  of  fortune,  the  "  lucky 
star  "  in  which  he  trusted,  had  never  rewarded  a  mortal  as 
she  had  rewarded  him.  A  few  years  previously,  during  om 
of  his  presidential  joumeyg,  he  bad  been  hailed  with  eothi ' 


and 
lanO,^ 
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Biasm  at  Strasburg,  the  city  in  wliicti  the  ecenc  of  one  of  his 
bitterest  fiascos  had  been  ]»id.  The  contrast  between  those 
two  days  was  etartling  indeed  :  on  the  one,  he  was  hurried 

4nto  a  post-chaise  as  a  prisoner  to  be  taken  to  Paris,  with  an  ^— 

I  almost  certain  terrible  fate  OTerhanging  him ;  on  the  other,  ^H 

he  was  greeted  as  the  sayiour  of  France,  the  Imperial  Crown  ^M 

was  within  his  grasp.     But,  startling  as  was  this  contrast,  it  ^H 

eould  but  have  been  mild  compared  to  that  which  must  have  ^H 

tiresented  itself  to  his  mind  that  autumA  mornine  at  Bou-  ^H 

Jogne,  when,  a  few  hours  later,   the  legions — his  legions —  ^^M 

took  up  their  positions  from  Wimereux  on  the  right  to  Por-  ^^M 

sel  on  the  left,  to  do  homage  to  the  sovereign  of  a  country  ^\ 


sel  on  the  left,  to  do  homage  to  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
which  had  been  the  most  iiTBConcilable  foe  of  the  founder  of 
his  house;  on  the  very  heights  at  the  foot  of  which  he  him- 
self had  failed  to  rouse  the  French  to  enthusiasm ;  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  bad  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
iporld  by  his  performance  with  that  unfortunate  tame  eagle. 
And  yet,  1  repeat,  not  a  gleam  of  pride  or  joy  lighted  up 
the  Sphinx-like  mask.  To  see  this  man  standing  there  un- 
moved amidst  the  highest  honours  the  world  had  to  bestow,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Voltaire's  condemnation  of  fatal- 
ism as  the  guiding  principal  of  life  :  "  If  perchance  fatalism 
bo  the  true  doctrine,  I  would  sooner  be  without  such  a  cruel 
truth." 

A  regiment  of  lancers  and  one  of  dragoons  lined  the  rente 
from  the  landing-stage  to  the  railway  station,  for  in  those 
days  the  trains  did  not  stop  alongside  the  boats;  while  on 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Liane,  three  hundred  sappers,  bearded 
like  the  Pard,  shouldering  their  axes,  wearing  their  white 
leatliern  aprons,  stood  in  serried  ranks,  three  deep. 

The  Queen's  yacht  had  been  timed  to  enter  the  harbour 

at  one,  but  it  was  within  a  minute  or  so  of  two  before  it  was 

moored  amidst  the  salutes  from  the  forts.     The  Emperor, 

who  had  been  on  horseback  the  whole  of  the  morning — who, 

I  in  faet,  preferred  that  means  of  locomotion  on  all  important 

1  occasions,  as  it  showed  him  off  to  greater  advantage, — had 

I  been  standing  by  the  side  of  his  charger.    He  crossed  the 

t  gangway,  beautifully  upholstered  in  purple  velvet  and  carpet 

Vto  match,  at  once,  and,  after  havingkissed  her  hand,  offered  ner 

fids  arm  to  assist  her  in  landing.  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal 

Kchildren  coming  immediately  behind  the  Imperial  host  and 

1  his  principal  guest.    A  magnificent  roomy  barouche,  capable 

I  of  holding  six  persons  and  lined  with  white  satin,  but  ouH 
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drawn  by  two  horats — sueh  horsDs !  for  m  that  respect  Xitpoleon 
had  Bpent  his  time  to  aiivantage  in  England, — stood  waiting 
to  convey  the  Royal  family.  The  Emperor  himself,  thoagh, 
mounted  his  horse  once  more,  and  took  his  place  by  thS 
right  of  the  carriage,  the  left  being  taken  by  Marshal  Bara- 
guey-d'Hilliers.  The  head  of  the  procession  started  amidst 
tremendous  cheers  from  the  crowd,  but  we  who  came  on  be- 
hind heard  some  curious  comments  upon  this  popular  mani- 
festation. Knowiug  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
delay  in  getting  the  train  off,  I  walked  instead  of  driving.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Lord ,  who  was  never  averse  to  hav- 
ing his  little  joke.  "  H6  bien,  mon  ami,"  he  said  to  an  old 
weather-beaten  sailor,  who  was  short  of  his  left  leg — "  he  bieii, 
mon  ami,  noiis  voili  reconcilifis." 

"  Oui,  oai,JB  t'en  fiGhe,"waatho  answer ;  "maia  puisqu'il 
eu  Bont  a  se  faire  des  m'amonrs,  ils  devaient  hien  me  rendre 
ma  jimbe  qae  j'ai  perdue  dans  lenrs  querelles." 

"  IrabGciie,"  remarked  an  olJ  soldier-looking  man,  who, 
though  old,  was  evidently  younger  than  the  first  speaker,  and 
who  was  short  of  an  arm,  "  ta  jambe  ne  t'irait  pas  plus  que 
mon  bras;  c'etait  ta  jambe  da  gar^on." 

"  C'est  vrai,"  nodded  the  other  philosophically ;  "  tout 
de  mfime,  c'est  drdie  que  noua  nous  soyons  battas  comme  des 
chiens,"  pointing  across  the  Channel  in  the  direction  of  Eng- 
land, "  poar  en  arriver  d  cela.  Si  le  vieux  (Napoleon  L) 
revenait,  il  serait  rudemezit  coliire."  And  I  may  say  at  once 
that,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  attitude  throughout  of  the 
rural  as  well  as  of  the  Parisian  populations,  that  was  the 
underlying  sentiment,  "  Waterloo  est  arrangfi,  non  paa 
vong6,"  said  a  Parisian ;  "  il  parait  qu'il  y  a  des  accommode- 
ments  avee  les  rois,  aussi  bien  qu'avec  ie  ciel." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  did  not  leave  Boulogne  much 
before  three — the  original  arrangement  had  been  for  half-past 
one, — and  when  we  reached  Paris  it  was  dark,  too  early  for 
the  illuminations  which  had  been  projected  along  the  line  of 
boulevards  from  the  recently  open  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg 
to  the  Madeleine,  not  so  much  as  a  feature  in  the  programme 
of  reception,  as  in  honour  of  the  Queen  frenerally.  On  the 
other  hand,  thero  was  not  siifBcient  daylight  for  the  crowds 
to  distinguish  the  sovereign's  features,  and  a  corresponding 
disappointment  was  the  result.  The  lighted  carriage  lamps 
did  not  improve  matters  much.  But  the  Parisians— to  their 
credit  be  it  said — knowing  that  Queen  Victoria  had  expressetl 
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her  wish  to  bo  conTeyed  to  St.  Cloud  in  an  open  carriage,  in- 
stead of  the  closed  State  one  used  on  bucIi  occasions,  took 
note  of  the  iutBEtion,  and  acknowledged  it  with  ringing  cheera. 
Victor  Hugo  has  said  that  the  Parisian  loves  to  show  his 
teeth — he  must  either  be  laughing  or  growling;  and  at  the 
beat  of  times  it  is  an  ungrateful  tasK  to  analyse  too  thoroughly 
mch  manifestations  of  enthusiasm.  There  are  always  as 
nany  reasons  why  nations  should  hate  as  love  each  other. 
Ihe  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  the  sailor  and  soldier  alluded 
to  just  now,  did  exist — of  that  I  fee!  sure ;  but  amidst 
the  truly  fairy  spectacle  then  presented  to  the  masses  that 
crowded  the  streets,  it  may  have  been  forgotten  for  the 
moment. 

For,  in  spite  of  the  gathering  darkness,  the  scene  was 
almost  unique.  I  have  only  seen  another  one  like  it,  namely, 
when  the  troops  returned  from  the  Franco- Austrian  War; 
and  people  much  older  than  I  declared  that  the  next  best 
one  was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1814. 

Though  the  new  northern  station,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old,  had  been  virtually  finished  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, the  approaches  to  it  were,  if  not  altogether  magnifi- 
cent projects,  little  more  than  magnificent  mazes,  stone-  and 
mortar  Phcenixes,  in  the  act  of  rising,  not  risen,  from  Brob- 
dignagian  dust-heaps,  and  altogether  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
spectacular  procession.  Consequently,  it  had  been  decided  to 
connect  the  northern  with  the  eastern  line  immediately  after 
entering  the  fortifications.  The  Strasbourg  Station  did  not 
1  ibour  under  the  same  disadvantages ;  the  boulevard  of  that 
liamo  stretched  unintermptedly  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  St. 
J)onis,  although,  as  yet,  there  were  few  houses  on  it.  I  have 
Been  a  good  many  displays  of  bunting  in  my  time;  I  have 
■een  Turin  and  Florence  and  Rome  beflagged  and  decorated 
ion  the  occasions  of  popular  rejoicings ;  I  have  seen  historical 

frocessions  in  the  university  towns  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden  ; 
have  seen  triumphal  entries  in  Bnissels;  I  was  in  London 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  but  I  have  never  beheld  anything  to 
compare  with  the  wedged  masses  of  people  along  the  whole 
of  the  route,  as  far  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  that  Salur- 
day  afternoon.  The  whole  of  the  suburban  population  had, 
as  it  were,  flocked  into  Paris.  The  regulars  lined  one  side  of 
ithe  whole  length  of  the  Boulevards,  the  National  Guards  the 
other.     And  there  was  not  a  single  house  ?8'5m.'0tti6  %^sia.' 
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the  Boiithemmost  comer  of  the  Rue  Eoyale  that  had  not  its 
emblems,  ita  trophies,  its  inscriptionB  of  "  welcome."  With 
that  inborn  tast«  which  distirguiahee  the  PariBians,  the  deco- 
rator had  ceased  trying  to  gild  the  ^old  and  to  paint  the  lily 
at  that  point,  and  had  left  the  magnificent  perspective  to  pro- 
duce its  own  effect — a  few  Venetian  mastB  along  the  Avenue 
de  Champa- El jsees  and  nothing  more.  Among  the  notable 
features  of  the  decorations  in  the  main  artery  of  Pai-is  waa 
the  maguificeut  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  the  management 
of  the  Opera  between  the  Itue  de  Richelieu  and  what  is  now 
the  Rue  Drouot.  It  rose  to  the  fourth  stories  of  the  adjacent 
houses,  and  looked,  not  a  temporary  Btmcture,  but  a  monn- 
ment  intended  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages.  No  de- 
scription conld  convey  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  inside 
was  draped  throughout  with  bee-bespangled  jiurple,  the  top 
was  decorated  with  immense  eagles,  seemingly  in  full 
flight,  and  holding  between  their  talons  proportionately  large 
Bcnteheons,  bearing  the  interlaced  monograms  of  the  Imperial 
hosts  and  the  Roy^  guests.  In  front  of  the  PaEsage  de  TOpfra 
stood  an  allegorical  statue,  on  a  very  beautiful  pedestal  draped 
with  flags ;  and  further  on,  at  the  back  of  the  Op^ra-Comiqne, 
which  really  should  have  been  its  front,*  an  obelisk,  the  base 
of  which  was  a  correct  representation,  in  miniature,  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie  (the  then  Exhibition  Building).  By  the 
Madeleine  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  had  erected, 
at  their  own  cost,  two  more  allegorical  statutes,  France  and 
England.  A  deputation  from  the  National  Guards  had  also 
presented  her  Majesty  with  a  magnificent  bouquet  on  alight- 
ing from  the  train. 

By  a  very  delicate  attention,  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Queen  had,  in  many  ways,  been  made  to  look  as  much  as 

S possible  like  those  at  Windsor  Castle ;  and  where  this  trans- 
ormation  was  found  impoeaible  by  reason  of  their  style  of 
decoration — such  as,  for  instance,  in  the  former  boudoir  of 
Marie- Antoinette, — the  mural  paintings  and  those  of  the 
ceiling  had  been  restored  by  two  renowned  artists.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  most  valuable  pictures  had  been  borrowed 

•  Iq  1782,  when  neurtier,  tho  Hrchitept.  submitted  bin  pinn  of  the  building 
which  wfkB  intended  for  the  Itolion  binging-actore.  the  latter  ollcred  a  dcter- 
mioed  oppoeit^on  to  the  idea  of  the  thdntre  facing'  the  Boulevurdo,  lest  they 
should  be  confaunded  with  the  Kinall  tfaeatrea  on  the  BoulevcLrd  du  Temple  nnd 
in  thadireetion  of  tho  present  Bnulevord  dos  FilleB-du-Calvniro,  This  extraor- 
dlser;  vanity  wiu  lampooned  on  all  eides,  and  capcciully  in  a  quatrain,  which 
I  forbear  to  quote  oveu  in  French.— Editob. 
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from  the  Lonvra  to  enhance  tho  splendour  of  the  receptioa   I 
and  dining  rooms,  while  none  but  crack  regiments  in  full 
dress  were  told  off  for  duty. 

The  day  after  the  Queen's  arrival  heing  Sunday,  the  c 
tertainment  after  dinner  consisted  solely  of  a  private  concert; 
on  the  Monday  the  Queen  visited  the  Fine  Arts'  Section  of  I 
the  Exhibition,  which  was  located  in  a  separate  building  at  | 
the  top  o£  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  connected  with  the 
main  structure  by  beautifully  laid-out  gardens.     The  Queen, 
spent  several  hours  among  the  modern  masterpieces  of  alt 
nations,  and  two  French  artists  had  the  honour  of  being  prtj- 
sented.     I  will  not  be  certain  of  the  names,  because  I  was  not  j 
there,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  were  Ingres  and  , 
Horace  Vernet.  [ 

While  on  the  subject  of  art,  I  cannot  help  digressing  for 
a  moment.     I  may  take  it  that  in  1855  a  good  many  English- 
men of  the  better  middle  classes,  though  not  exactly  ama- 
teurs or  connoisseurs  of  pictures,  were  acquainted  with  the 
names,  if  not  with  the  works,  of  the  French  masters  of  the 
modern  school.    Well,  in  that  same  year,  the  English  sehotj  M 
burst  upon  the  corresponding  classes  in  France  like  a  revela-  M 
tion — nay,  I  may  go  f  urtlier  still,  and  unhesitatingly  afdrm  M 
that  not  a  few  critics,  and  those  of  tlie  beat,  shared  the  as-    ' 
toni3hm,ent  of   the   non- professional  multitude.     They  had 
heard  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  perhaps  of 
Turner,  hut  Constable  and  Moreland,  Wilkie  and  Webster, 
Mulready,  and  the  rest  of  the  younger  school,  were  simply  so 
many  names.     But  when  the  critics  did  become  aware  of 
their  existence,  their  criticisms  were  simply  a  delightful  series 
of  essays,  guiding  the  most  ignorant  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
those  Englishmen's  talents,  not  stinting  praise,  but  by  no  'J 
means  withholding  blame,  instinctively  focussing  merits  and   I 
defects  in  a  few  brilliant  paragraphs,  which  detected  tha   M 

Eainter's  intention  and  conception  as  well  as  his  execution  ' 
oth  from  a  technical,  as  well  as  dramatic,  graphic,  and  pic- 
torial point  of  view ;  which  showed,  not  only  the  influence  of 
general  surroundings,  but  dissected  the  result  of  individual 
tendencies.  Many  a  time  since,  when  wading  through  the 
adipose  as  well  as  verbose  columns  dealing  with  similar  sub- 
]ect8  in  English  new.spapers,  have  I  longed  for  the  literary 
fleshpots  of  Prance,  which  contained  and  contain  real  nour- 
ishing substance,  not  the  fatty  degeneration  of  an  ignoramus's 
'  brain,  and,  what  ia  worse,  of  an  ignoramus  who  speaka  i 
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■  numbers  from  a  less  valid  reason  than  Pope's;  for  the  most 

■  repellaut  peculiarity  of  these  effusions  are  the  numbers.  It 
I  would  seem  that  these  would-be  critics,  having  no  more  than 

■  the  ordinary  auctioneer's  intellect,  endeavour  as  much  as 
I  possible  to  assiniilate  their  effusions  to  a  catalogue.  They 
I  are  an  abomination  to  the  man  who  can  write,  though  hi 
I  may  know   nothing  about  painting,  and  to  the  man  whi 

knows  about    painting  and   cannot  write.      The    pictorial, 
art  of  England  must  indeed  be  a  hardy  plant  to  have  si 
vived   the  approval  and   the   disapproval   of    " 
rians. 

To  come  back  to  the  Queen,  who,  after  leaving  the  Palais 
de  I'lndustrie,  drove  to  several  points  of  interest  in  Paris, 
notably  to  la  Sainte- Chapel le.     The  route  taken  was  by  the 
Ene  de  Rivoli  and  the  Pont-Keuf ;  the  return  journey  was 
effected  by  the  Pont-aux -Changes  und  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Bame  street,  which  had  only  beeu  opened  recently,  as  far  as 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.     Then,  and  then  only,  ber  Majesty 
caught  sight  of  the  Boulevards  in  the  whole  of  their  estenf 
The  decorations  of  the  previous  day  but  one  had  not  be 
touched,  and  the  crowds  were  simply  one  lightly  wedged- 
mass  of  humanity.     A  journalistic  friend  had  procured  me 
permis  de  circuler — in  other  words,  "  a  police  pass," — and 
made  the  way  from  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  to  Tortc 
on  foot.     It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  always  pn 
ing  about  the  friendship  between  England  and  France 
know  that  1  heard  not  a  single  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Angleterre 
On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  a  great  manv  of  "  Vive  la  Heine 
Even  the  unthinking  crowd,  though  yielding  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  seemed   to  distinguish   between   the 
country  and  her  ruler.     I  am  not  commenting  upon  this :  I 
am  merely  stating  a  fact.     Probably  it  is  not  England's  fault 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  inspire  tbo  French  nation  as  & 
whole  with  anything  like  a  friendly  feeling,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  point  it  out.     During  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  War,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  educated  Frenchmen  openly  asserted  that 
France  had  been  made  a  cat's-paw  by  England,  that  the  alli- 
ance was  one  forced  upon  the  nation  by  Napoleon  from  dy- 
nastic and  personal,  rather  than  from  patriotic  and  national, 
motives ;  there  were  some  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  Queen's 
visit,  had  the  candour  to  say  that  this,  and  this  only,  would 
be  France's  reward  for  the  blood  and  money  spent  in  the 
struggle.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  these 
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Terymen  spoke  both  with  admiration  and  respect  of  Eng- 
land's sovereign. 

At  three  o'clock  tliere  was  a  brilliant  reception  at  the 
Ely^ee,  when  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique  acci-ed- 
ited  to  the  Tiiileries  were  presented  to  the  Queen.  Shortly 
after  five  her  Majesty  returned  to  Saint-Cloud,  where,  in  the 
evening,  the  actors  of  the  Comedie-Franflaiae  gave,  at  the 
Queen's  special  request,  a  performance  of  "  Lcs  Demoiselles 
de  Saint-Oyr."  She  had  seen  the  piece  in  London,  and  been 
so  pleased  with  it  that  she  wished  to  see  it  again.  Though  I 
was  on  very  intimate  terras  with  Dumaa,  we  had  not  met  for 
several  weeks,  which  was  not  wonderful,  seeing  that  I  was 
frequently  appealed  to  by  the  son  himself  for  news  of  hia 
father.  "  What  baa  bocome  of  him  ?  He  might  be  at  the 
antipodes  for  all  I  see  of  him,"  said  Alexandre  II.  about  a 
dozen  times  a  year.  However,  two  or  three  daye  after  the 
performance  at  Saint-Clond,  I  ran  against  him  in  the  Chaus- 
B^e  d  Antin.  "  Well,  you  ought  to  be  pleased,"  I  said ;  "  it  ap- 
pears that  not  only  has  the  Queen  asked  to  see  your  piece, 
which  she  had  already  seen  in  London,  but  that  she  enjoyed 
it  even  much  better  the  second  than  the  first  time." 

"  C'eat  comme  son  auteur,"  he  replied  :  "  plus  on  le  con- 
nait,  pins  on  I'aime.  Je  sais  pourtant  bien  ce  qui  I'aurait 
amuaee  mfime  d'avantage  que  de  voir  ma  pi^ce,  c'eut  fit6  de 
me  voir  moi-mCme,  et  francheraeut,  9a  m'aurait  amus£  aussi." 

"  Then  why  did  not  you  ask  for  an  audience  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain it  would  have  been  granted,"  I  remarked,  because  I  felt 
convinced  that  her  Majesty  would  have  been  only  too  pleased 
to  confer  an  honour  upon  such  a  man. 

"  En  effet,  j'y  ai  pena6,"  came  the  reply ;  "  une  femme 
aussi  remarquable  et  qui  deviendra  probablement  la  plus 
grande  femrae  du  sificle  aurait  du  ae  rencontrer  avec  le  plus 
grandhomme  en  France,  maia  j'ai  eu  penr  qu'on  ne  me 
trait«  comme  Madame  de  StaSl  traitat  Saint-Simon.  C'est 
I  dommage,  pareequ'elle  s'en  ira  sana  avoir  vu  ce  qu'il  y  de 
[■  Diieux  dans  notre  pays,  Alexandre,  Roi  du  MoTide  roma- 
nesque,  Dumas  I'ignorant."  Then  he  roared  with  laughter 
and  went  away.* 

*  Alciiiindro  Dumus  nternd  to  a  story  in  connection  with  tlio  Comts  do 
Saint-.Simon  and  Maduno  de  Stagl  which,  m  not  very  generull;  knonn.     Odd 
Any  thd  heiid  of  the  new  sect  wi^nt  to  aea  the  authoresH  ofCoiinne." 
dsnie,"  ha  naid, "  vou3  £te9  la  femme  la  plua  remarquable  en  France ;  : 
gnis  I'homniD  le  plua  remuijUBblii.    Si  nous  noua  airanglaan&.v' —  ~~ 
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On  Tneaday,  the  Slat,  the  Queen  went  to  Versailles  to  in- 
Bpect  the  picture-galleries  eatablished  there  by  Louia- Philippe, 
and,  in  tlie  evening,  she  waa  present  at  a  gala-performance  at 
the  Opera.  Next  day,  she  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Palais 
de  I'Industrie,  but  to  the  industrial  section  only.  In  the 
eveniug,  there  was  a  performance  of  "  Le  Fits  de  Famille " 
("  The  Queen's  Shilling").  On  the  23rd,  she  spent  several 
hoora  at  the  Louvre ;  after  which,  at  night,  she  attended  the 
ball  given  in  her  honour  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  that  entertainment,  the  decorations 
and  flowers  of  wbich  alone  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  Tlie  wholo  had  been  arranged  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ballard,  tha  architect  of  the  Halles  Centrales. 
Bat  I  remember  one  little  incident  which  caused  a  flutter  of 
surprise  among  the  court  ladies,  who,  even  at  that  time,  had 
already  left  off  dancing  in  the  pretty  oid-fashioned  way,  and 
merely  walked  through  their  qaadrilles.  The  royal  matron 
of  thirty-five,  with  a  goodly  family  growing  up  around  her, 
executed  every  step  as  her  dancing  master  had  taught  her, 
and  with  none  of  the  listlessness  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
"  correct  thing."  I  was  standing  close  to  Canrobert,  who  had 
been  recalled  to  resume  his  functions  near  the  Emperor. 
After  watching  the  Queen  for  a  minute  or  so,  he  turned 
round  to  the  lady  on  his  arm.  "  Pardi,  elle  danse  comme  ses 
Boldats  se  battent, '  en  veus-tu,  en  voili ; '  et  corrects  jusqu'i 
la  fin."  There  never  was  a  greater  admirer  of  the  JEiigliah 
Boldior  than  Canrobert.  Tlie  splendour  of  that  fete  at  tha 
II6tel-de-Ville  has  only  been  surpassed  once,  in  180?,  when 
the  civic  fathers  entertained  a  whole  batch  of  sovereigns. 

On  the  24th,  there  was  a  third  visit  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  I  remember  eight  magni  ficent  carriages  passing  down  the 
Avenue  des  Chanips-E lyases.  They  were,  however,  only 
drawn  by  two  horses  each.  I  was  making  my  way  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  a  review  was  to  be  held  in  honour  of 
her  Majesty,  and  had  told  the  cab  to  wait  in  the  Uiio  Beau- 
ion,  while  I  stepped  into  the  main  road  to  have  a  look  at  the 
beautiful  scone.  The  moment  the  carriages  were  past  I  re- 
turned to  the  Eue  Beaujon,  and  ran  up  against  Beranger, 

moia  cinsombloi  noua  Huriona  pcut-etro  I'oDfunt  le  ploa  romartiUBblp  sur  In  terre.' 
Madoriiu  ilc  Stui-l  poUtolj  dcclinoil  tlio  honour.  As  for  the  upithtl  of  '■  I'lgao- 
wnt"  whioli  Duiuns  wna  fonri  of  applyinj  to  hiinsslf,  it  anne  Irom  tha  faet  of 
d  professor  ot  chetnistrj,  biung  spoken  of  ns  "  Dumas  lo 
ugncd  Iho  novelist,  "ja«ni»Dnm»rigaorBni."—EDiToa, 
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who  was  living  there.  Tho  old  man  seemed  in  a  great  hurry, 
which  was  ratuer  aurprieing,  becanso  he  was  essentially  phleg- 
matic, and  rarely  put  himself  out  for  anything.  So  I  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  haste.  "  1  want  to  see  your  queen," 
he  replied.  A  year  or  two  before  he  had  refused  to  go  to  tho 
Tuileries  to  see  the  liinpress,  who  had  sent  for  him ;  and  the 
latter,  who  could  he  most  charming  when  she  liked,  had  paid 
him  a  visit  instead. 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  trouble  yourself  much  about 
royalty,"  I  remarked.  "  You  refused  to  go  and  Bee  the  Em- 
press, and  you  rush  along  to  see  the  Queen  ?  " 

"  Non ;  je  vaia  voir  la  femme ;  a'il  y  avait  beaucoup  da 
femmes  comme  elle,  je  leur  pardonneraia  d'etre  reines." 

Her  Majesty  has  never  beard  of  this.  It  was  the  mrat 
magnificent  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  witty  tribute  to 
her  private  virtues.  All  this  happened  many,  many  years 
ago.  Since  then  I  have  often  wondered  why  Prince  Albert, 
who,  I  feel  certain,  know  the  worth  of  all  these  men  as  well 
as  he  knew  the  merit  of  the  litterateurs  of  his  own  country, 
did  not  suggest  to  his  august  consort  a  reception  such  as  she 
gave  to  the  corps  diplomatique.  It  would  have  been  a  most 
original  thing  to  do ;  the  recolleotion  of  it  would  have  been 
more  delightful  even  than  tlio  most  vivid  recollections  of  that 
yery  wonderful  week. 

In  those  days,  France  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  first 
military  power  in  Europe.  Her  soldiers  were  probably  not 
superior  to  those  who  fell  in  the  Pranco-Gemian  war,  but 
their  prestige  had  not  been  questioned.  They  were  also  more 
sightly  than  the  lll-cIad  legions  of  the  Third  Republic,  so  the 
review  was  a  very  splendid  affair.  At  its  termination,  her 
Majesty  repaired  to  the  Invalides,  to  the  tomb  of  Kapoleon, 
which,  though  It  had  been  begun,  as  I  have  incidentally 
stated,  under  the  premiership  of  M.  Ouizot  in  1846-47,  was 
not  finished  then,  and  only  oEScially  inaugui-ated  nearly  six 
years  afterwards. 

My  ticket  for  the  review  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mar- 
shal vaillant,  the  minister  for  war,  and  the  only  Marshal  of 
the  Second  Empire  with  whom  I  was,  at  that  time,  intimately 
acquainted;  though  I  became  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Marshals  MaoMahon  and  Lehrun  subsequently. 

I  will  devote,  hy-and-by,  a  few  notes  to  this  most  original 
soldier-figure — he  wiis  only  a  tj'po  in  some  respects ;  mean- 
■whilo,  I  may  mention  hero  an  anecdotQ,  iii.  CAtiia.'ec'wsa.-^-^Ssi. 
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this  visit  of  the  Quoen,  characteristic  of  tlie  man.  Tlia 
governor  of  tlie  Iiivalides  was  the  into  King  of  "Westphalia, 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  It  was  but  naturul  that  he  should  Jiave 
1)6611  chosen  as  the  custodian  of  his  brother's  last  resting- 
place,  it  was  equally  natural  that  he  should  feel  reluctant 
tomeet  at  that  tomb  the  sovereign  of  a  country  which,  he  con- 
sidered, Lad  tortured  that  brother  to  deatn.  Consequently 
the  last  survivor  of  the  older  Bonapartes,  the  one  who  had 
also  foeght  at  Waterloo,  foreseeing,  as  it  were,  this  pilgrim- 
age on  the  part  of  hor  Majesty,  had,  a  fortnight  or  so  before 
the  date  of  her  intended  visit,  gone  to  Havre,  whither  he  ha(* 
been  ordered  by  his  doctor  on  account  of  his  health,  ani 
whence  ho  only  returned  when  the  Queen  of  England  1 
left  France. 

The  deputy-governor  of  tho  Invalidea  was,  perhaps,  ] 
considered  siimciently  important  to  do  the  honours  to 
illustrious  a  visitor,  and  Marshal  Vaillant  was  sounded  wheth^ 
er  he  would  undertake  the  functions.  He  declined.  "J( 
n'ai  pas  I'honneur,  sire,"  ho  said,  "d'appartenir  a,  votro 
illustre  famille  et  personnesauf  la  famillo  dun  grand  homme 
a  ie  droit  d'oublier  les  souffrancea  que  ses  ennemis  luiont  in- 
fljgees."  He  was  an  honest,  upright  soldier,  abrupt  and  self- 
willed,  bat  kindly  withal,  and  plainly  perceived  tne  faults  of 
Louia- Napoleon's  policy  and  of  his  frequently  misplaced 
generosity^ — above  all,  of  his  system  of  conciliating  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  by  fStes  and  entertainments.  "  Quani' 
I'autre  leur  donnait  des  fetes  et  des  representations  de  th6i" 
tre,  c'etait  chez  eux,  et  pas  chez  nous,  ils  en  payaient  li 
frais."     More  of  him  in  a  little  while. 

At  the  Queen's  first  visit  to  Versailles— the  second  tool 
place  on  the  Saturday  before  she  left — she  had  been  deeply 
moved  at  the  sight  of  the  picture  representing  her  welcome 
at  Ea  by  Lou  is- Philippe,  to  which  ceremony  I  alluded  in  on© 
of  my  former  notes.     But  even  before  this  she  had  express 
a  wish  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Chitcan  do  Neuilly,  and  tl 
commemorative  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  where  tho  JJi 
d'Orleans  met  with  nis  fatal  accident.    "  La  femme  qui  est 
fidfile  &,  ses  vieilles  amities  au  milieu  des  nouvelles,  surtout 
quand  il  s'agit  de  dynasties  rivales,  comme  eu  ce  moment,  et 
quand  cette  femme  est  une  reine,  cette  lemmo  est  une  amie 
bien  prScieuse,"  said  J^rdme's  ,son.     Both  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  found  that  their  cousin  had  spoken  truly. 

Saturday,  the  35th,  had  been  fixed  for  the  ffito  at  Yt 
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Bailies.  In  the  morning,  the  Queen  went  to  the  palace  of 
Saiut-Germain,  which  no  Englieh  sovereign  had  visited  since 
Janiea  II.  lived  there.  She  returned  to  Saint-Cloud,  and 
thence  to  the  magnificent  abode  of  Lonia  XIV.,  which  she 
reached  after  dark— the  Place  d'Armes  and  the  whole  of  the 
erstwhile  royal  residence  being  brilliantly  illnminatcd. 

The  Imperial  and  Eoj-al  party  entered  by  the  Marble 
Court,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  of 
Loui3  XIV.  had  been  decorated  with  the  rarest  flowers.  The 
magnificent  marble  staircase  had,  however,  been  laid  with 
thick  purple  carpets,  and  the  balustrades  almost  disappeared 
beneath  masses  of  exotics ;  it  was  the  first  time,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  I  had  seen  mosses  and  ferns  and  foliage  in 
8nch  profusion.     The  Cent  Gardes  and  the  Guides  de  I'lm- 

fiSratrice  were  on  duty,  the  former  on  the  staircase  itself,  the 
atter  below,  in  the  vestibule.  At  the  top,  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  private  apartments  of  the  Empress  had  been  ar- 
ranged, the  Queen  occupied  those  formerly  belonging  to 
Marie- Antoinette,  I  was  enabled  to  see  these  a  few  days 
later ;  they  were  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  decorative 
art  that  nourished  under  Louis  XVI.  I  have  ever  beheld. 
The  boudoir  was  upholstered  iii  light  blue,  festoons  of  rosea 
running  along  the  walls,  ami  priceless  Dresden  grotips  dis- 
tributed everywhere;  the  dressing-rooms  were  nung  with 
pale  green,  with  garlands  upon  garlands  of  violets.  The 
toilet  service  was  of  Suvres,  with  medallions  after  Lancret 
and  Wattean.  The  historical  Salle  do  l'CEil-de-Ba!uf,  which 
preceded  her  Majesty's  apartments,  had  been  transformed 
into  a  splendid  reception-room  for  tho  uso  of  the  Imperial 
hosts  and  all  their  Royal  guests,  for  there  wore  one  or  two 
foreign  princes  besides,  notably  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria. 

Tiie  ball  was  to  take  place  in  the  famous  Galcrie  dea 
Glaces ;  the  Empress  herself  had  presided  at  its  transforma- 
tion, which  had  been  inspired  by  a  well-known  print  of  "  Uno 
Pete  sons  Louis  Quinze.  More  garlands  of  rosea,  but  thia 
time  drooping  from  the  ceiling  and  connecting  the  forty 
splendid  lustres,  which,  together  with  the  candelabra  on  the 
walls,  could  not  have  contained  less  than  three  thousand  wax 
candles.  At  eanh  of  the  four  angles  of  the  vast  apartment  a 
small  orchestra  had  been  erected,  but  very  high  up,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  network  of  gilt  wire. 

At  the  stroke  of  ten  those  wonderful  gardens  became  all 
of  a  sudden  ablaze  with  locketa  and  Chinese  candles    " 
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the  beginning  of  the  fireworks,  the  principal  piece  of  wbici 
represented  Windsor  Castle.  After  this,  tlie  ball  wae  opened 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and  I'riuce 
Albert ;  but  though  the  example  had  been  given,  there  was 
very  little  dancing.  I  was  a  comparatively  young  man  then, 
but  I  was  too  busy  feasting  my  eyes  with  the  marvellous 
toilettes  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  eeductive  strains,  which  at 
otlier  times  would  have  set  me  tripping.  I  fancy  this  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  guests. 

On  the  Monday  the  Queen  left  for  home. 


MARSHAL   VAILLANT. 


CHAPTBK   XVm. 


«1 


*t  junpir^  ana  tji_    .. _.  .._ _ 

,aii9>i>Li,  uui  luDYci— MsTBhnl  Vullnnt  Dcit^orB  sniiahbucklBrnor  a  litni]; 
holed  both — Never  eheriehad  the  slightest  iLlueioiia  about  tho  efficienpy  or 
the  French  aniif— Ai^knowledged  bimeelf  unable  to  effect  the  desired  and 
necessary  reforms— To  do  that,  a  mmistcr  of  war  must  Ijecome  a  S.tture — 
Why  he  Btayed — Careful  of  the  publio  nioneyif,  and  of  the  Emperort  also — 
NapoleaQ  lll.'a  lavishnoBs— An  instance  of  it — Vaillant  never  daiiled  by 
the  i^andeur  of  eauTt  Entertaimnente—Not  dazzled  b^  anythiog— Hia  hatred 
of  wind-bnjjB — Prince  de  Ceoioo — Malutinol  intamewa — Prinee  de  Canino 
sends  his  accands— Vullant  declines  the  meeting,  and  gives  hi 
Vaillant  abrupt  at  the  best  of  limoa — A  freorioji  reception— A  c( 
view— Attempts  to  shirk  military  duty — TrickK — MiBtakes— A  story  in 
It— Mom  Irieks— Sham  ailmcnla :  haw  Uie  raorslia]  dealt  with  them— 
.  -en  the  marshnl  ttrb  not  in  an  amiable  mood — Anotlier  interview— Vait- 
lant's  taotiofl— -"  D — -i  annoyinn  to  he  nTong  "—The  marshal  fond  of  sci- 
ence— A  very  interesting  scientiflo  phenomenon  himself — Ssieneo  under 
the  later  Bourbons — Suspicion  of  the  solilitrs  of  tlie  Empire^ — The  priest- 
hood and  the  police — The  most  godless  republic  preferobie  toacontiDUonca 
of  their  regime — The  marshars  dog,  Brusca— Her  dislike  to  oivilians— 
Brusca's  chastity — Vaillant's  objection  to  insufllciently  prepaid  leCtflrs — Ilia 
babit  of  missin?  the  train,  notwithstaading  his  precautions — Hia  objection 
to  fnsa  and  pubilo  hononra. 

About  two  or  three  days  after  tlie  ball  at  VersailleB,  I 
went  to  see  Marshal  Vaillant  at  the  War  Office,  to  thank  him 
for  hia  kindnesa  in  sending  me  the  ticket  for  the  review, 
Our  acquaintance  was  already  then  of  a  couple  of  years' 
Btandiog.  It  bad  begun  at  Dr.  Veron's,  who  lived,  at  the 
time,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  de 
Caatiglione.  The  old  soldier — he  was  over  eisty  then — had 
H  very  good  memory,  and  uaed  to  tell  me  gaiTison  stories, 
love -ad  ventures  of  the  handsome  swashbucklers  of  the  First 
Empire  and  of  the  beanx  of  the  Eestauration.  The  language 
was  frequently  that  of  Rabelais  or  Moliure,  vigorous,  to  the 
point,  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and,  as  such,  not  particularly 
adapted  to  these  notes,  but  the  narrator  himaelf  was  neither 
a  swashbuckler  nor  a  beau  ;  he  hated  the  carpet-knight  only 
Qe  degree  more  than  the  sabrenr,  and  when  ooth  were  com- 
iued  m  the  same  man — ^not  an  unusual  thing  during  U^'s. 
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Second  Empire,  ospocially  after  the  Crimean  and  Franco- 
Austrian  wars — ho  simply  loathed  him.  He  fostered  not  the 
alighteat  illusiona  obout  the  efficiency  of  the  French  army, 
albeit  that,  to  an  aliGa  like  myself  and  notwithstanding  his 
friendship  for  me,  ho  would  veil  his  strictures.  At  the  saino 
time,  he  frankly  acknowledged  himself  nnablc  to  effect  the 
desired  reforms.  "  It  wants,  first  of  all,  a  younger  and  abier 
man  than  I  am ;  secondly,  he  most  become  a  lixture.  N<j 
cliango  of  ministry,  no  political  vicissitndes  ought  to  affect 
him.  I  do  not  ptay  a  political  rftle,  and  never  mean  to  play 
one ;  and  if  I  could  find  a  man  who  would  carry  out  the  re- 
forms at  the  War  Office,  or,  rather,  reorganize  the  wliole  as 
it  should  bo  reorganized,  I  would  make  room  for  him  to- 
morrow I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  derive  a  very 
comfortable  income  from  my  various  offices,  and  I  am  a 
pluralist  If  I  did  not  take  tha  money,  some  one  else  would 
who  h^  not  got  a  scrap  more  talent  than  I  liave.  There  ia 
not  a  single  man  who  dare  tell  tho  nation  that  its  army  is 
rotten  to  the  core,  that  there  ia  not  a  general  who  knows  as 
much  as  a  mere  captain  in  the  Austrian  and  Pruasiaa  armies; 
and  it  he  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  nation,  he  would  be 
hounded  out  of  the  country,  his  life  would  be  made  a  burden 
to  him.  That  la  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  staying,  be- 
cause I  can  do  no  good  by  going ;  on  the  contrary,  I  might 
do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  Because,  as  you  see  it,  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  of  my  different  appoint- 
mants,  1  save  them  by  looking  after  the  money  of  the  State. 
Not  that  I  can  do  much,  but  I  do  what  I  can." 

That  was  very  true :  he  was  very  careful  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  Emperor  also,  entrusted 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  position  asGrand-Marfichal  du  Palais; 
it  was  equally  true  that  he  could  not  do  much.  Napoleon 
was,  by  nature,  hivish  and  soft-hearted ;  as  a  consequence,  he 
became  the  butt  of  every  impostor  who  could  get  a  letter  con- 
veyed to  him.  Ilis  civil  list  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  waa  never  sufficient.  He  himself  was  simple  enough 
in  his  tastes,  but  he  knew  that  pomp  and  state  were  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Frenchmen,  and  he  indulged  them  accordingly. 
But  his  charity  was  a  personal  matter.  He  could  have  no 
more  done  without  it  than  withont  his  eternal  cigarette.  He 
called  the  latter  "safety-valve  of  the  brain  ;  the  former  the 
safety-valve  of  pride."  I  remember  an  anecdote  which  was 
told  to  me  by  some  one  who  was  in  his  immediate  entourage 
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when  he  was  only  President.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  journey 
to  some  provincial  town,  and  at  the  termination  of  a  cabinet 
couucil.  While  talking  to  some  of  his  ministei's,  he  took  a 
couple  of  five-fmnc  pieces  from  his  waistcoat,  and  spun  them 
English  fashion.  "  C'est  tont  ce  qui  me  reate  pour  mon  voy- 
age de  demain,  messieurs,"  he  said,  smiling.  One  of  them, 
M.  Ferdiniind  Barrot,  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  bor- 
rowed ten  tliouaand  francs,  which  the  President  found  on  hia 
dressing-table  when  retiring  for  the  night.  Four  and  twenty 
hours  after,  Napoleon  had  not  even  his  two  five-franc  pieces : 
they  and  M.  Barrot's  loan  had  disappeared  in  subscriptions  to 
local  charities.  Among  the  papers  found  at  the  Tuileries 
after  the  Emperor's  flight,  there  were  over  two  thousand  beg- 
ging letters,  ^1  dated  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  all  mark^ 
with  their  answer  in  the  corner— that  is,  with  the  amount 
sent  in  reply.  That  sum  amounted  to  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  francs.  And  be  it  remembered  that  these  were  the 
petitions  the  Emperor  had  not  entrusted  to  hia  secretaries  or 
ministers  as  coming  within  their  domain.  The  words  o( 
Marshal  Vaillaut,  spoken  many  years  before,  "I  cannot  do 
mucJi,  but  I  do  what  I  can,"  are  sufficiently  explained. 

On  the  day  alluded  to  above,  the  marshal  was  seriously 
complaining  of  the  Emperor's  extravagance.  He  did  not 
hold  with  entertaining  so  many  sovereigns.  "I  do  not  say 
this,"  he  added, "  with  regard  to  yours,  for  her  hospitality  de- 
served such  return  as  the  Emperor  gave  her ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  others  who  will  come,  yoa  may  be  sni-e,  if  we  last  long 
enough.  Well,  we'll  see;  perhaps  you'll  remember  my 
words." 

Ill  fact,  the  old  soldier  was  never  much  dazzled  by  the 
grandeur  of  those  entertainments,  nor  did  he  foster  many 
illusions  with  regard  to  their  true  value  in  cementing  inter- 
national friendships.  The  marshal  was  not  dazzled  by  any- 
thing ;  and  though  deferential  enouf^h  to  the  members  of  the 
"emperor's  family,  be  never  scrupled  to  tell  them  his  mind. 
The  Emperor's  cousin  (Pion-Plon)  could  tell  some  curious 
stories  to  that  effect.  The  marshal  had  a  hatred  of  long- 
viuded  people,  aud  especially  of  what  Carlyle  calls  wind-bags. 
Another  of  Louis-Napoleon's  cousins  came  decidedly  under 
the  latter  description :  I  allude  to  the  Prince  de  Canino.  In 
order  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  wordy  Tiaitorg,  Vaillant 
had  hit  upon  the  method  oi  granting  them  their  interviewB 
at  a  very,  very  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  in  the  e.w.vwxv'w  ^ 
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6.30  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter  at  7-15.  "  People  do  not 
like  getting  out  of  bed  at  that  time,  nnleas  they  have  some- 
thing §eriou8  to  communicate,"  he  Baid  ;  and  would  not  relax 
hia  rule,  even  for  the  softer  sex.     The  old  warrior,  who  had 


probably  been  an  early  riser  all  his  life,  found  the  arrange- 
ment work  BO  well,  that  he  determined  tA  last  not  to  mSte 
any  exceptions.  "I  get  the  day  to  myself,"  he  laughed. 
Now,  it  BO  happened  that  the  Prince  de  Canino  asked  him 
for  an  interview;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Vaillant  ap- 
pointed the  usual  hour.  Next  morning,  to  Vaillant's  great 
Borprise,  instead  of  the  Prince,  came  two  of  hia  friends.  The 
latter  came  to  ask  satisfaction  of  Vaillant  for  having  dared 
to  disturb  a  personage  of  the  Prince's  importance  at  so  early 
an  hour,  "  Mais  je  ne  I'ai  pas  d6raDg4  du  tout :  il  n'avait 
qu'd  ne  pas  venir,  ce  que  du  reste,  il  a  fait,"  said  Vaillant; 
then  he  added,  "  Mais,  mfime,  si  je  conaentais  t  donner  raiBon 
an  prince  de  mon  offense  imaginaire,  je  ne  me  battrai  pas  A 

auatve  heures  de  I'apr^s-midi ;  done,  il  auralt  i  se  d^ranger; 
vaut  mieux  qn'il  reste  dana  son  lit.  Je  voue  Galue,  mes- 
sieura."  With  which  he  bowed  them  out.  When  the  Em- 
peror heard  of  it,  he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  bis 
cheeks,  and  Napoleon  did  not  laugh  outright  very  often  or 
easily. 

There  are  a  great  many  storiea  about  this  objection  of 
MarBhal  Vaillant  to  be  troubled  for  nothing;  and,  as  usual, 
they  overshoot  the  mark.  He  is  supposed  to  have  acted  very 
cavalierly  with  highly  placed  personages,  and  even  with  ladies 
in  very  high  aociety.  Of  conrse,  I  was  never  present  at  in- 
terviews of  that  kind,  but  during  my  long  acijuaintance  with 
him,  I  was  often  seated  at  his  side  when  leas  exalted  visitors 
were  admitted.  At  the  beat  of  times  his  manner  was  abrupt, 
though  rarelv  rade,  unless  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  albeit 
that  the  outsider  might  fail  to  fathom  it  at  the  tirst  blush. 
I  remember  being  with  him  in  hia  private  room,,  some  where 
about  the  sixties,  when  hia  attendant  brought  him  a  card. 

"Show  the  gentleman  in,"  said  Vaillant,  after  having 
looked  at  it. 

Enter,  a  tall,  well-dressed  individual,  the  rosette  of  t" 
Legion  of  Honour  in  his  button-hole,  evidently  i 
officer. 

"  What  is  it  yon  want  with  me  ?  "  aeked  the  marshal,  wlj 
had  remained  seated  with  hia  back  towards  the  visiter. 

"  Being  in  Paris  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year'g  ha| 
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days,  your  excellency,  I  thouglit  -it  my  duty  to  pay  my  re- 
gpecta  to  you." 

"  la  that  all  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked  tbe  marshal. 

"  That  ia  all,  your  escellency,"  stammered  the  visitor. 

"  Very  well :  then  I'll  wish  you  good  morning." 

I  suppose  [  must  hare  looked  somewhat  shocked  at  this 
very  uncereinonioua  proceeding,  for,  when  the  door  was  closed, 
the  marshal  explained. 

"  You  need  not  think  that  I  have  done  him  an  injustice. 
When  fellows  like  this  present  their  respects  it  always  means 
that  they  want  me  to  present  them  with  something  else ;  that 
is  why  I  cut  them  short." 

Sonetimea  these  interviews  took  a  comical  turn,  for  the 
marshal  could  he  very  witty  when  he  liked.  In  the  land  of 
"equality,"  everybody  is  alwaya  on  the  look-out  for  greater 
privileges  than  his  fellows,  and  in  no  case  wei'e  and  are 
favours  more  indiscriminately  requested  than  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  military  service.  A  thousand  various  pretexts, 
moat  of  them  utterly  ridiculous,  were  brought  forward  by  the 
parents  to  preserve  their  precious  sons  from  the  hated  bar- 
rack life.  In  many  instances,  a  few  years  of  soldiering  would 
have  done  those  young  hopefuls  a  great  deal  of  good,  be- 
cause those  who  clamoured  loudest  for  exemption  were  only 
spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  mischief.  In  the  prov- 
inces there  was  a  chance  of  influencing  the  conseil  de  re- 
vision by  means  of  the  prefet,  if  the  parents  were  knovm  to 
be  favourable  to  the  government ;  by  means  of  the  bishopa, 
if  they  still  bad  a  hankering  after  the  former  dynasties ;  and, 
not  to  mince  matters,  if  they  were  simply  rich,  by  means  of 
bribery.  In  Paris  the  matter  vras  somewhat  more  diflScult ; 
the  members  of  the  council  were  frequently  changed  at  the 
last  moment,  and  at  all  times  the  recruits  to  be  examined 
were  too  numerous  for  a  parent  to  trust  to  the  memory  of 
those  members.  The  military  Buthoritiea  had  introduced  a 
new  rule,  to  the  effect  that  the  names  of  the  recruits  to  be 
examined  should  not  be  called  out  until  their  examination 
was  finished ;  and,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  often 
difflcult  to  distinguish  between  un  fila  de  famille  and  a  down- 
right plebeian  if  both  happen  to  coine  before  you  "  as  God 
made  them."  Consequently,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
ingenuity  of  the  parties  interested  to  let  the  examining  sur- 
geon-major known  "  who  was  who,"  mistakes  frequently  oo- 
oarred ;  the  young  artisan,  who  had  no  more  the  mattjat  ■«>>fcu 
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him  than  the  young  wealthy  bourgeois,  was  dismissed  as  unfit 
for  the  Herviee,  while  the  latter  was  pronounced  apt  in  every 
respect. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  know  a  good  story,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  can  vooch,  because  it  happened  to  a  member  of  the 
family  with  which  1  became  connected  by  mai-riage  after- 
wards. He  had  a  son  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  his  coach- 
I's.  Both  the  lade  went  to  draw  at  the  same  time,  both 
*  low  iiumbera.  The  aiibstitnte  system  was  still  in  force, 
but,  just  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  war-scare — not  without 
foundation — and  substitutes  reached  high  prices.  It  would 
not  have  mattered  much  to  the  rich  man.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  tight-flated,  and  the  mother  pleaded  in  vain.  The 
wife  was  just  as  extravagant  as  the  husband  was  mean  ;  she 
had  no  savings,  end  she  cudgelled  her  brain  to  find  the  means 
of  preserving  her  darling  from,  the  vile  contact  of  his  social 
inferiors  without  putting  her  hand  in  her  pocket — which, 
moreover,  was  empty.  Bhe  went  a  great  deal  into  society, 
was  very  handsome,  clever,  and  fascinating.  By  dint  of 
ferreting,  she  got  to  know  the  probable  composition  of  the 
consei!  de  revision — barring  accidents.  History  does  not 
say  how,  but  she  wheedled  the  surgeon -major  into  giving  her 
a  (listinct  promise  to  do  his  best  for  her  dear  son.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  do  some  good,  the  surgeon  liad  to  see  the  young 
fellow  first;  and  there  was  the  difficulty,  because  madame 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  officer  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  could  not  very  well  introduce  liim  to  her 
home :  besides,  just  on  account  of  the  war-scare,  the  authori- 
ties had  become  very  strict,  the  practices  of  many  ofiRcera 
were  suspected,  and  it  would  never  have  done  for  the  gentle- 
man to  give  his  superiors  as  much  as  a  loophole  for  their 
suspicion  by  visiting  the  lady.  Time  was  getting  short;  the 
acquaintance  had  ripened  into  friendship  very  quickly,  be- 
cause, three  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  sitting  of 
the  council,  madame  had  never  seen  the  surgeon,  and  on  the 
eve  of  that  sitting  the  final  arrangement  had  been  concluded. 
It  was  to  this  effect:  that  madame's  son  would  pretend  to 
have  hurt  his  hand,  and  appear  with  a  black  silk  bandage 
round  his  wrist.  The  thing  is  scarcely  credible,  but  the 
coachman's  son,  an  engine-fitter,  had  hurt  his  wrist,  and  put 
a  sti-ip  of  black  ribbon  round  it.  The  coachman's  faniily  _ 
name  began  with  a  5,  the  lady's  name  with  a  G.  The  coachc— 
man's  son  was  taken  for  the  other,  and  declared  unfit  f 
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military  serrice  by  reason  of  his  chest,  to  hia  great  surprise 
and  joy,  as  may  be  imagined.  But  the  surprise,  though  not 
tlie  joy,  of  the  esamining  officer  was  greater  still  wuen,  in 
the  next  batch,  another  young  fellow  appeared  with  a  strip 
of  black  ribbon  round  his  wrist.  To  ask  his  uanio  was  an 
impossibility.  The  surgeon  was  afraid  that  he  liad  been  be- 
trayed, or  that  hia  secret  had  leaked  out,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  declared  the  real  Simon  Pure  sound  in 
lungs  and  limb. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  drifted  a  little  bit  from  Marshal  Vail- 
lant'a  comical  interviews,  but  am  coming  back  to  them  in  a 
roundabout  way.  The  common,  or  garden  trick  to  get  those 
young  fellows  exempted,  where  bribery  was  impossible  or 
private  influence  out  of  the  question,  was  to  make  them  sham 
short-sightedness,  or  deafness,  or  impediment  in  the  speech. 
We  have  heard  before  now  of  professors  who  cure  people  of 
stamraering  t  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  those  days  there 
•was  a  professor  who  taught  people  to  stiimmer;  while,  per- 
sonally, I  know  an  opticiam  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italians 
whose  father  made  a  not  ineonsiderabte  fortune  by  spoiling 
young  fellows'  sights — that  is,  by  training  them,  for  a  twelve- 
month before  the  drawing  of  lots,  to  ve&v  very  powerful 
lenses.  Of  course,  this  had  to  be  done  gradually,  and  his  fee 
was  a  thousand  francs.  .  I  have  known  him  to  nave  as  manj 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  at  a  time.  No  doubt  the  aiithon- 
ties  were  perfectly  aware  of  this,  but  they  had  no  power  to 
interfei-e.  The  process  for  "  te-aehing  deafness  "  was  even  a 
more  complicated  one,  but  it  did  succeed  for  a  time  in  im- 
posing upon  the  experts,  until,  by  a  ministerial  decree,  it 
was  resolved  to  draft  all  these  clever  stammerers,  and  even 
those  who  were  really  suffering  from  the  complaints  the  others 
simulated,  into  the  transport  and  medical  services. 

It  was  then  that  Marshal  Vaillant  was  overwhelmed  with 
visits  from  anxious  matrons  who  wanted  to  save  their  sons, 
and  that  the  comical  interviews  took  place.  1 

"  But,  excellency,  my  son  is  really  as  deaf  as  a  post,"  one  ] 
would  exclaim. 

"  All  the  better,  madame  :  he  won't  be  frightened  at  the 
first  sound  of  serious  firing.  Nearly  all  young  recruits  are 
terror-stricken  at  the  first  whizzing  of  the  bullets  around 
them.  I  was,  myself,  I  assure  you.  He'll  make  an  admira- 
ble soldier." 

"  But  he  won't  be  able  to  hear  the  word  of  com.miui4-" 
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"  Not  necessary,  madame ;  he'll  only  have  to  watch  tho 
others,  and  do  as  they  do.  Besidea,  we'll  draft  him  into  the 
cavalry :  it  is  really  the  charger  that  obeys  the  signals,  not  the 
trooper.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  bim  to  be  deaf  in  the 
barrack- room,  for  there  are  many  things  said  there  that 
woald  bring  a  blush  to  his  nice  innocent  cheeks ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not  hear  them.  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  good  morning,  madame." 

And  though  the  woman  knew  that  the  old  Boldier  was 
mercilessly  chaffing  her  and  her  milksop  son,  the  thing  was 
done  so  politely  and  so  apparently  seriously  on  the  marshal's 
part,  that  she  was  fain  to  take  no  for  an  answer. 

On  one  occasion,  it  appears — for  the  marshal  liked  to  tell 
these  tales,  and  he  was  not  a  bad  mimic — he  had  jnst  dis- 
missed a  lady  similarly  afflicted  with  a  deaf  son,  when  an- 
other entered  whose  offspring  suffered  from  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  "  Madame,"  the  marshal  said,  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle,  "  your  son  will  realize  the  type  of  the  soldier 
immortalized  by  M  Scribe  in  '  Les  Huguenots.'  Yon  know 
what  Marcel  sings."  And,  striking  a  theatrical  attitude,  he 
trolled — 

■■ '  ITn  v-ieux  soldat  suit  soiiflrir  et  Be  taire 


With  this  additional  advantage,"  he  went  on,  "  that  yonr 
son  will  be  a  young  one.  I  can,  however,  promise  you  an- 
other comfort.  A  lady  has  just  left  me  whose  son  is  as  deaf 
as  a  post.  I'll  not  only  see  that  your  son  is  drafted  into  the 
eame  company,  but  I'll  make  it  my  special  business  to  have 
their  beds  placed  side  by  aide.  The  young  fellow  can  go  on 
stammering  as  long  as  he  likes,  it  won't  offend  hia  comrade's 


"  But  my  son  is  very  short-sighted,  as  blind  as  a  bat,  your 
excellency ;  he  won't  be  able  to  distinguish  the  friend  from 
the  foe,"  expostulated  a  third  lady. 

"  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  matlame,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  we'll  put  him  in  the  infantry :  he  has  only  got  to  blaze 
away,  he  is  sure  to  hit  some  one  or  something." 

These  were  the  scenes  when  the  marshal  was  in  an  amia- 
ble mood;  when  he  was  not,  he  would  scarcely  suffer  the 
slightest  remark;  bnt,  if  ths  remark  was  ventured  upon,  it 
had  to  be  effectual,  to  be  cotiched  in  language  as  abrupt  aa 
his.     "  Soft-sawder  "  he  hated  above  ^1  things ;  and  eyea 
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vhen  he  was  wrong,  he  would  not  admit  it  to  any  one  who 
whined  or  spoke  prettily.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  vis- 
itor or  petitioner  became  aa  violent  as  he  was  himself,  he 
often  reversed  bia  decision.  One  day,  while  waiting  for  the 
marshal,  I  met  in  the  anteroom  an  individual  who,  by  his 
siirly  looks,  was  far  from  pleased.  After  striding  up  aod 
down  for  a  while,  he  began  to  bang  on  the  table,  and  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  calling  the  old  soldier  all  kiuds 
of  names.  Got  came  the  marshal  in  his  shirt-sleeves — the 
moment  the  lady-visitora  were  gone  he  always  took  off  his 
coat  "  Come  back,  monsieur,  ho  said  to  the  individnaL 
In  a  few  moments,  the  latter  came  out  of  the  marehal's  pri- 
vate room,  bis  face  beaming  with  joy.  Then  I  went  in,  and 
found  the  marshal  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee.  "  A  capital 
fellow,  after  all,  a  capital  fellow,"  he  kept,  on  saying. 

"  He  may  be  a  capital  fellow,"  I  remarked,  "  but  he  is  not 
very  choice  in  his  language." 

"  That's  only  his  way ;  he  does  not  like  to  be  refused 
things,  but  he  is  a  capital  fellow  for  all  that,  and  that's  why 
I  granted  his  request.  If  he  had  whined  about  it,  I  shoula 
uot  have  done  so,  though  I  thiak  he  is  entitled  to  what  he 
came  for." 

Strategical  skill,  in  the  sense  the  Germans  have  taught  ub 
since  to  attach  to  the  word,  Marshal  Vaillant  had  little  or 
none.  Most  of  his  contemporaries,  even  the  younger  gen- 
erals, were  scarcely  better  endowed  than  their  official  chief. 
They  were  all  good  soldiers  whan  it  came  to  straightforward 
fighting,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  Africa,  but  there 
was  not  a  great  leader,  scarcely  an  ordinary  tactician,  among 
them.  As  I  have  already  shown,  among  the  men  most  pain- 
fully aware  of  this  was  the  marshal  himself;  nevertheless, 
when  he  onco  made  up  bis  mind  to  a  course  of  action,  it  wa« 
almost  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  had  set  hia 
heart  upon  Marshal  Niel  occupying  the  Aland  island  during 
the  winter  of  '54-55,  in  the  event  of  Bomarsund  fal'ing  into 
French  hands.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  the 
fourteen  thousand  troops  were  too  few  to  hold  it,  if  the  Rus- 
sians cared  to  contest  its  possession, — too  many,  if  they  mere- 
ly confined  themselves  to  intercepting  the  supplies,  which 
tney  could  have  done  without  much  difficulty.  A  clever 
young  diplomatist,  who  knew  more  about  those  parts  than 
the  whole  of  the  intelligence  department  at  the  Ministry  for 
War,  at  last  made  him  abandon  bis  decision.     I  can:Leui.«L 
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he  went  ont ;  the  marshal  waa  aa  Burlj  aa  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head.  "  Clever  fellow  this,"  he  growled,  "  very  clever  fel- 
low." And  then,  in  short  jerky  sentences,  he  told  me  the 
whole  of  the  story,  asking  my  opinion  as  to  who  was  right  ' 
and  who  was  wrong.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  thought  that 
the  young  diplomatist  was  right.    "That's  what  I  think," 

he  spluttered;  "  but  you'll  admit  that  it  is  d d  annoying 

to  be  wrong." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  the  marshal,  though  deli- 
cient  as  a  strategist,  was  the  roogh -and -ready  aoldiei",  indif- 
ferent to  more  cultured  parsnite,  us  bo  many  of  his  fel- 
low-officers were.  He  was  very  fond  of  certain  branches  of 
science,  and  rarely  missed  a  meeting  of  the  scientific  section 
of  the  Academic,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  What  at- 
tracted him  most,  however,  was  astronomy;  next  to  that 
came  entomology  aud  botany.  Still,  though  an  enthusiast, 
and  often  risking  a  cold  to  observe  an  astral  phenomenon,  he 
objected  to  wasting  thousands  of  pounds  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  in  fact,  when  it  came  to  disbiirsing  government  money 
for  a  scientific  or  other  vaguely  defined  purpose,  his  economic 
tendencies  got  the  better  ot  him.  "  I  am  a  very  interesling 
scientific  phenomenon  myself,"  he  used  to  say,  "  or,  at  any  rate, 
I  was ;  and  yet  no  one  spent  any  money  to  come  and  see  me." 

He  was  alluding  to  a  fact  which  he  often  told  me  him- 
self, and  afterwards  narrated  in  his  "memoirs." 

"  For  a  long  while,  especially  from  181S  to  1830,  when 
the  weather  happened  to  be  very  dry  and  cold,  and  when  I 
returned  to  ray  grateless,  humble  room,  after  having  spent 
the  day  in  heated  apartments,  1  was  both  the  spectator  and 
the  medium  of  strange  electrical  phenomena. 

"The  moment  I  had  undressed  and  stood  in  my  shirt, 
the  latter  began  to  crackle  and  became  absolutely  luminous, 
emitting  a  lot  of  sparks;  the  tails  stuck  together,  and  re- 
mained like  that  for  some  time." 

I  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  whether  he  had  ever  com- 
municated all  this  to  scientific  authorities.  His  answer, 
though  not  a  direct  one  to  my  question,  was  not  only  very 
characteristic  of  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Empire  towards  the  Bourbons,  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  attitude  of  the  Bourbons  themselves  towards 
everybody  and  everything  that  was  not  absolutely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy,  sociology,  and  religious  tenets  of  thr^ 
adherents,  whether  laymen  or  priests. 
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"Yon  must  remember,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "the 
'ma  nader  which  we  lived  when  I  was  subject  to  those 
^oal  manifestations;  you  must  further  remember  that 
,  id  fought  at  Ligny  and  at  Waterloo,  and,  though  not  ab- 
Tntely  put  on  the  retired  list  in  1815,  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
[Operor's  soldiers  were  watched,  and  our  most  innocent  acta 
pnstraed  into  so  many  small  attempts  at  conspiracy.  Yoa 
lave  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  police  were  like  nnder 
I^^^B  Kestaaration,  let  alone  the  priesthood.  If  1  couple  these 
I^^Wo,  I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  If  I  had  communicated 
he  things  I  told  you  of,  to  no  matter  what  savant,  he  would 
lecessarUy  have  published  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
'Mperiments,  and  do  you  know  what  would  have  happened  ? 
1  should  have  been  tried,  and  perhaps  condemned,  for  witch- 
■craft — yea,  for  witchci-aft,— or  else  I  should  have  been  taken 
hold  of  by  the  priests,  not  as  a  scientific  phenomenon,  but  as 
a  religions  one,  a  kind  of  stigmatisi.  They  would  have 
made  it.  out  to  their  satisfaction  that  I  was  either  half  a 
saint,  or  a  whole  devil,  and  in  either  case  my  life  would 
have  become  a  harden  to  me.  Only  those  who  have  lived 
under  the  Bourbons  can  form  an  idea  of  the  terrorizing 
to  which  they  lent  themselves.  People  may  tell  you  that 
they  were  kind  and  charitable,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
There  never  were  greater  tyrants  than  they  were  at  heart ; 
and  if  the  Due  d'Angoulfirae  or  the  Comte  de  Ghambord 
had  come  to  the  throne,  France  woald  have  sunk  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  Spain.  I  would  sooner  see  the  most 
godless  republic  than  a  return  of  that  state  of  things,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  firmly  believe  that  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  earth  without  God's  will.  No,  I  held  my  tongue 
about  my  electrical  sensations ;  if  I  had  not,  you  would  not 
Uow  be  talking  to  Marshal  Vaillant — ^I  should  have  become  a 
jabbering  idiot,  if  I  had  lived  long  enough."  It  is  the 
longest  speech  I  have  ever  heard  the  marshal  make. 

The  marshal's  own  rooms  were  simply  crammed  with 
cases  full  of  beetles,  butterflies,  etc.  The  spaoe  not  taken 
np  by  these  was  devoted  to  herbariums;  and  in  the  midst 
■or  the  most  interesting  conversation — interesting  to  the 
'Bstener  especially,  for  the  old  soldier  was  an  inexhaustible 
'mine  of  anecdote — he,  the  listener,  would  be  invited  to  look 
'■fk  a  bit  of  withered  grass  or  a  wriggling  caterpillar. 
I  After  the  Franco- Austrian  war,  there  was  an  addition 
■to  the  marshal's  household — I  might  say  familY,  fi":  t^is.  •^'^ 
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man  became  as  fond  of  Brusca  as  if  she  had  been  a  human 
being.      The  story   went  tliat  she  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  at  Solferioo  by  her  former  maater,  an  Austrian  general; 
and  tlie  marshal  did  not  deny  it.     At  any  rate,  be  foi 
Brusca  sitting  by   tlie   dying   man,  and  licking  the  bl< 
oozing  from  his  wounds. 

Brusca  was  not  much  to  loolc  at,  and  you  might  safel 
have  deSed  a  committee  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  o 
canine  breeds  to  determine  hers,  hut  she  was  very  intelligent, 
and  of  a  most  uSectionate  disposition.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  always  more  or  less  distant  with  civilians :  it  took  me 
many  years  to  worm  myself  into  her  good  graces,  and  I  am 
almost  certain  that  I  was  the  ojAy  peiiin  thus  favoured.  The 
very  word  made  her  prick  np  her  ears,  show  her  teeth,  and 
straighten  her  tail  as  far  as  she  could.  For  the  appendage 
did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  efiort;  it  was  in  texture  like 
that  of  a  colley  or  Fomerauiun,  and  twisted  like  that  of  a 
pug.  Curiously  enough,  her  objection  to  civilians  did  not 
extend  to  the  female  portion,  but  the  sight  of  a  blouse  drora 
her  frantic  with  rage.  On  such  occasions,  she  had  to  '  "" 
chained  up.  As  a  rule,  however,  Brusca's  manlfcstatioi 
whether  of  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  were  uttered  in  a  mint 
key  and  unaccompaniEMi  by  any  change  of  position  on  her 
part.  She  mostly  lay  at  the  marshal's  feet,  if  she  was  not 
perched  on  the  back  of  his  cba,ir,  for  Brusca  was  not  a  large 
dog.  She  accompanied  the  marshal  in  his  walks  and  driyefl, 
she  sat  by  his  side  at  table,  she  slept  on  a  rug  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  .  Now  and  then  she  took  a  gentle  stroll  through  the 
apartment,  carefully  examining  the  dried  plants  and  beetles. 
But  one  day,  or  rather  one  evening,  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  her  behaviour :  it  was  at  one  of  the  marshal's 
receptions,  on  the  occasion  of  Emperor  Francis- Joseph's  viait 
to  Paris.  Some  of  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  suite  had 
been  invited,  and  at  the  sight  of  the,  to  her,  once  familiar 
uniforms  her  delight  knew  no  bounds.  She  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  landing  when  she  caught  sight  of  them,  and 
all  those  present  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  creature 
was  going  mad.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Brasea  was  not 
allowed  to  come  into  the  reception-rooms,  but  on  that  night 
there  was  no  keeping  her  out.  Looked  up  in  the  marshal'a 
bed-room,  she  made  the  place  ring  with  her  barks  and  yella, 
and  they  had  to  let  her  out.  With  one  bound  she  was  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  for  three  hoars  she  did  not  leave  the  &id« 
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W  of  the  Anstrian  officers.  When  they  took  their  departure, 
■  Brusca  was  perfectly  ready,  nay  eager,  to  abandon  her  home 
r  and  her  fond  master  for  their  sake,  and  had  to  be  forcibly 
prevented  from  doing  so.  The  marshal  did  not  know 
whether  to  cry  or  to  laugh,  but  in  the  end  he  felt  ready  to 
forgive  Bruaca  for  her  contemplated  desertion  of  liim  in 
favour  of  her  countrymen.  Some  one  who  objected  to  the 
term  got  the.  snub  direct.  "Je  niaintiens  ce  que  j'ai  dit, 
compatriotes ;  et  je  serais  rudemeut  fier  d'avoir  une  com- 
patriote  com  me  elle." 

If  possible,  Brusca  from  that  moment  rose  in  the  mar- 
ahal's  estimariou ;  she  was  a  perfect  paragon.  "  Cette  chi- 
enne  n'a  pas  seulement  toutes  les  qualit^a  de  son  genre,  elle 
n'a  mSme  pas  les  vices  de  son  sexe.  Elle  m'aime  tellcment 
bien  qn'elle  ne  vent  etre  distraite  par  ancun  autre  amour. 
Elle  vit  dana  le  plus  rigoureux  cfilibat.  La  malheureuse," 
he  said  every  now  and  then,  "  elle  a  faiUi  se  compro- 
mettre." 

In  spite  of  the  marshal's  boaet  about  EruBca's  morals,  ha 
was  one  day  compelled  to  admit  a  faux  paa  on  her  part,  and 
for  some  weeks  the  "  vet "  had  an  anxious  time  for  it,  "  Elle 
a  mal  toum^,  mais  que  voulez-vous,  j'e  ne  vais  pas  I'abandon- 
ner."  And  when  tne  crisis  was  over:  "Son  incartade  ne 
lui  a  pas  porte  bouheur.  EspSrons  que  la  leijon  lui  pro- 
fitera." 

Brusca  had  her  portrait  painted  by  the  "  Michael -An  gelo 
of  dogs,"  Jadin,  and  when  it  was  finished  the  visitors  were 
given  an  opportunitj  of  admiring  it  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  it  was  on  view  for  several  conaecntive  Tuesdays. 
After  that,  a  gi'eat  many  of  the  marshal's  familiars,  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  doing  justice  to  Brusca's  character  in  verse, 
were  appealed  to,  to  write  her  panegyric,  but  though  several 
Academicians  tried  their  hands,  their  lucubrations  were  not 
deemed  worthy  to  be  inscribed  on  the  frame  of  Brusca's  por- 
trait, albeit  that  one  or  two — the  first  in  Greek — were  en- 
grosaed  on  vellum,  and  adorned  the  drawing-room  table. 
The  effusion  that  did  eventually  adorn  the  frame  was  by  an 
K  ftnonymous  author — it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  it  was  by 
■•  the  marshal  himself,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

H  "  Si  je  ea\a  pr£s  de  lui.  c'est  que  je  le  merite. 

B  Revez  nion  sort  brillutnt; ;  revez.  ambitieux  I 

^^  Du  bieti  de  man  niaitre  en  ami  je  proQte, 

^B  J'aimerBis  son  pain  nor  s'il  f  tait  i:cL&\b£ut«wi.r 
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Another  peculiarity  of  Marshal  Vailhint  was  never  to  ac- 
cept a  letter  not  prepaid  or  insufficietitly  paid.  The  rnle 
was  BO  strictly  enforced,  both  in  his  private  and  official  ca- 
pacity, that  many  a  valuable  report  was  ruthlessly  refused, 
and  had  to  be  traced  afterwards  through  the  various  post- 
offijes  of  Europe. 

Seven  times  oat  of  ten  the  marshal,  when  travelling  by 
himself,  missed  hia  train.  This  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
he  was  unpunctual;  on  the  contrary,  he  waa  the  spirit  of 
puuctuality-  Uofortunately,  he  over-did  the  thing.  He 
generaily  reached  the  station  half  au  hour  or  three-quarters 
before  the  time,  seated  himself  down  in  a  corner,  dozed  off, 
and  did  not  wake  up  until  it  was  too  late.  The  marshal  waa 
a  native  of  Dyon;  and  at  Nuita,  situated  between  the  former 
town  and  Beaune,  there  lived  a  middle-aged  spinster  cousin 
whom  he  often  went  to  visit.  He  nearly  always  returned  by 
the  last  train  to  Byon,  where  he  had  his  quarters  at  the 
H6tsl  de  la  Cloche ;  and  although  often  in  the  midst  of  a 
pleasant  family  party,  insisted  upon  leaving  long  before  it 
was  neoeasary-  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  station  waa  in 
semi-dartness— for  Nuits  is  not  a  large  place^and  the  book- 
ing-office was  not  open.  One  night,  it  being  ver?  warm,  he 
atratclied  himself  leisurely  on  a  graas  plot,  instead  of  on  the 
hai-d  seat,  and  there  he  was  found  at  six  in  the  morning; 
several  trains  had  come  and  gone,  but  no  one  hivd  dared  to 
wake  him.  "  Mais,  monsieur  la  marechal,  on  aarait  crn  vous 
manquer  de  respect  en  vous  eveillant.  Apr^a  tout,  vous 
n'^tes  pas  tout  le  monde,  il  y  des  diatiuetions,"  said  the  ata- 
tioumaster  apologetically.  "  La  mort  et  le  sommeil,  mon- 
sieur," was  the  answer,  "  font  table  rase  de  toute  distinction." 
It  waa  a  French  version  of  our  "  Death  levels  all : "  the  mar- 
shal was  fond  of  paraphrasing  qnotationa,  especially  from  the 
Buglish,  of  which  he  had  a  very  fair  knowledge,  having 
translated  some  military  works  many  years  before.  How- 
ever, from  that  day  forth,  instructions  were  given  to  take  no 
heed  of  his  rank,  and  to  awaken  him  like  any  other  mortal, 
rather  than  have  him  miss  hia  train. 

In  fact,  the  marshal  did  not  like  to  be  constantly  remind- 
ed of  his  rank ;  if  anything,  he  waa  rather  proud  of  hia  very 
humble  origin,  and,  instead  of  hiding  his  pedigree  like  a  good 
many  parvenus,  he  took  delight  in  publishing  it.  I  nave 
seen  a  letter  of  hia  to  some  one  who  inquired  on  the  subject, 
not  from  sheer  curiosity.    "  My  grandfather  was  a  silkmercer 
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in  a  small  way  on  the  place  St.  Vincent,  at  Dyon.     Hia 
I   father  hud  been  a  coppersmith.     I  am  unable  to  trivce  back 
I   further  tlian  that ;  my  quarters  o(  nobiilty  stop  there.     Let 
r  me  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  ia  no  more  ailly  proverb 
than  the  one  '  Like  father  like  eon.'     My  father  died  poor, 
and  respected  by  every  one.     I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  ft 
Bingle  enemy.     Ilis  friends  called  him  Christ,  he  was  so  good 
and  kind  to  everybody.     I  am  not  the  least  like  him.     He 
was  short  and  slim,  I  am  rather  tall  and  stout ;  he  was  gen- 
tle, and  people  say  that  I  am  abrupt  and  harsh.     In  short,  he 
had  as  many  virtues  as  I  am  supposed  to  have  faults,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  world  is  not  at  all  mistaken  in  that  respect." 

I,  who  knew  him  as  well  as  mo\st  people,  am  afraid  that 
the  world  was  very  much  mistaken.  Ah  a  matter  of  course, 
the  old  soldier  had  many  faults,  but  his  good  qualities  far 
outweighed  the  latter.  He  was  modest  to  a  degree,  and  the 
flatteries  to  which  men  in  his  position  are  naturally  exposed 
produce-d  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  When  in  an 
amiable  mood,  he  used  to  cut  them  short  with  a  "  Oui,  oui ; 
lo  marSchal  Vaillant  est  un  grand  homme,  il  u'y  a  pas  de 
doute;  tout  lo  monde  est  d'aceord  sur  cechapitre  lii,  done, 
n'en  parlous  p!us."  When  not  in  an  amiaole  mood,  he 
ahowed  them  the  door,  saying,  "llonsieur,  si  jc  aula  auaai 
grand  homme  que  vous  le  dites,  je  suis  trop  grand  pour 
m'occuper  de  voa  petites  affaires.  J'ai  I'honncur  do  voua 
aaluer." 

He  was  fond  of  his  native  town,  one  of  whose  streets  bore 
or  stil!  beara  hia  name,  though,  according  to  all  authorities,    ' 
it  never  smelt  sweet  by  whatsoever  appellation  it  went.     But 
he  objected  to  being  lionized,  so  he  never  stayed  with  the 
prefect,  the  maive,  or  the  general  commanding  the  district, 
and  simply  took  up  hia  quarters  at  the  hotel,  insisting  on  be- 
ing treated  like  any  othei  visitor.     The  maire  respected  his 
wishes;  the  population  did  not,  which  was  a  aoro  point  with 
the  marshal,     Nevertheleaa,  when,  in  1S58,  during  their  Ex- 
hibition, they  wanted  him  to  distribute  the  prizes,  ho  con- 
sented to  do  BO,  on  condition  that  his  reception  should  be  of 
the  simplest.     The  Dyonnais  pTimiaed.  and  to  n  certain  ex- 
I  tent  kept  their  word.     Next  morning  the  prefect.,  accompa- 
I;Ji!ed  by  the  authorities,  fetched  him  in  his  carriage.     The 
|.-_ueremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  park  itself,  and  at  the  en- 
I  trance  was  posted  General  Picard,  accompanied  by  hia  ataff, 
Kand  at  the  head  of  several  battalions.     The  moment  the  mar- 
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filial  Bet  foot  to  the  ground,  the  general  saluted,  the  drtung 
rolled,  and  the  bands  played.  The  marshal  felt  wroth,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution  sent  for  the  general, 
whom,  not  to  mince  matters,  he  roundly  bullied. 

General  Picard  did  not  interrupt  him.  "  Have  you  fin- 
ished, monsieur  le  mar^chal  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  finished." 

"Very  well;  the  next  time  you  come  out  as  a  simple 
bourgeois,  you  had  better  leave  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  at  home.  If  I  haS  not  saluted  you  aa  1 
did,  1  should  have  had  the  reprimBnd  of  the  minister  of  war, 
and  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  all,  1 
prefer  yours." 

"  But  I  am  the  minister  for  war." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  only  saw  an  old  gentle- 
man with  the  ^rand  cordon.  If  you  are  the  minister  for  war, 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  Mar^chal  Vaillant, 
when  you  see  htm,  that  he  must  not  tempt  old  soldiers  like 
myself  to  forget  their  duty." 

"  You  are  right,  general.  But  what  a  hot  fiery  lot  these 
Dyonnais  are,  aren't  they?"  Picard  was  a  native  of  Dyon 
Also. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

The  Franco- Gononn  War — Fridny,  July  "15, 1970,  6  p.m. — My  friende  "  i»nfl- 
dent  of  France  boing  ubls  lo  cbaatise  the  ioeulence  of  the  Sins  of  Pruaaia" 
^I  do  not  Bhare  their  conHdonce ;  but  do  not  expect  a  craving  defeat — 
Kapolena  lll.'s  presence  aggravated  the  disaateis:  hid  absence  would  net 


a  boofciialler— 

.  _       iQ  of  a  dram«ti»t  on  the  war — ^Tha 

people;  no  howe-play — No  work  done  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — Cabmen 
— "A  man  does  not  pay  for  hin  own  funeral,  [Qotuieur"— The  Dorthem 
Btadon  on  Sunday— The  departing  Oennnna— The  Emperor'a  particnlar 
instructions  with  record  to  them — Alfred  de  Muwet's  "  KnSn  Allomand  " — 
PrSvoat-Paradol  and  the  news  of  hie  anicide— The  probable  cause  of  it— A 
chat  with  a  superior  ofllcer — The  Empenrr's  Sunday  receptions  at  the  Tiu- 
Icries — Promotions  in  the  army.,  upon  what  basis — ^ood  and  bad  otlicer(» — ' 
The  oBlcefH'  mew  doea  not  exlnt— AnMher  general  officer  ^ive)  bia  opinion 
—Marshal  NicI  and  Lobceuf— The  plan  of  oampalffn  suddenly  altered— The 
reason — The  Emperor  leaves  St.  Cloud— Hia  confidence  fltiafcen  before  then 
^.Somo  Kilcirains  fro'.a  the  commnndBrH  of  diviniona— Thiers  i»  appealed 
to/to  sLem  the  tide  of  retrenchment ;  afterwards  to  take  the  portfolio  of  war  | 
— The  Emperor's  opinion  poreistently  disregarded  at  the  TuUeries — Troohu 
—The  dancing  wJonels  at  the  TuUerioa. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  it  is  ilifficuit  to  put  the 
exact  hour  and  data  to  each  exoitiug  incident  of  a  period 
which  was  absolutely  phenomenal  throughout.     I  kept  no 
diary,  only  a  few  roug'h  notes,  because  at  that  time  I  never 
thonght  of  committing  my  recollections  to  paper,  and  have, 
therefore,  to  truat  almost  wholly  to  my  memory ;  neverthe- 
less I  am  positive  as  to  main  facte,  whether  witnessed  by  my- 
I   self  or  communicated  to  me  by  friends  and  acquaintances. 
I  I  remember,  f6r  instance,  that,  immediately  after  the  decla- 
I  ration  of  war,  I  was  warned  by  my  friends  not  to  go  abroad 
L  more  than  I  could  help,  to  Keep  away  as  much  as  possible 
I  from  crowds.     "You  are  a  foreigner,"  said  one,  "  aivi fw!*. 
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■win  be  sufficient  for  any  ragamuffin,  who  wants  to  do  yon  a 
bad  turn,  to  draw  attention  to  you.  By  the  time  you  have 
satisfactorily  proved  your  nationality  you  will  be  beaten  black 
and  blue,  if  not  worse." 

The  advice  was  given  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  about 
B\i  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of 
the  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  had 
spread,  and  when  the  centre  of  Paris  was  getting  gradually 
congested  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs.  My  friends 
were  men  of  culture  and  education,  and  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  delirium  which,  on  that  same  night 
and  for  the  next  week,  converted  Paris  into  one  vast  lunatic 
asylum,  whose  inmates  had  managed  to  throw  off  the  control 
of  their  keepers;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  civilian  among 
them  who  had  a  doubt  about  the  eventual  victory  of  France, 
about  her  ability  "  to  chastiae  the  arrogance  of  the  Kiug  of 
Prussia,"  to  put  the  matter  in  their  own  words. 

"  To  try  to  be  wise  after  the  event "  is  a  thing  I  particu- 
larly detest,  but  I  can  honestly  affirm  that  I  did  not  share 
their  confidence,  although  I  «lid  not  suspect  for  a  moment 
that  the  defeat  would  be  so  crushing  as  it  was.  I  remem- 
bered many  incidents  that  had  happened  during  the  previous 
four  years  of  which  they  seemed  conveniently  oblivious ;  I 
was  also  aware,  perhaps,  of  certain  matters  of  which  they 
were  either  profoundly  ignorant,  or  professed  to  be ;  but, 
above  all,  I  took  to  heart  the  advice,  tendered  in  the  shape 
of,  "  You  are  a  foreigner ; "  and  though  I  feared  no  violence 
or  even  verbal  recrimination  on  their  part,  I  chose  to  hold 
my  tongue. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  late  Emperor,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  the  war.  I,  moreover,  ihink 
that  if  he  had  consented  to  remain  in  Paris  or  at  St.  Cloud, 
the  disaster  would  have  happened  all  the  same.  He  had  no 
illusions  about  the  efficiency  of  his  armies,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  cognizant  of  the  thorough  rottenness  of  the 
■whole.  But  to  have  said  so  at  any  time,  especially  during 
the  last  four  years,  would  have  been  simply  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  dynasty.  He  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  a  roundabout  way  as  earlyas  October,  '66,  by  appoint- 
ing a  commission  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army.  Apparently,  Napoleon  wanted  larger  contingents; 
in  reality,  he  hoped  that  the  inquiry  would  lay  bare  such  evfr  j 
denoe  of  coiTUption  as  would  justify  him  in  dismissing  sr — •^'*" 
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bf  the  men  Burronnding  him  from  their  high  commands.  But 
both  those  who  only  saw  the  apparent  drift  as  well  as  those 
who  guessed  at  the  real  one  were  ec|Lially  determined  in  their 
opposition.  It  was  the  majority  m  the  Legislature  which 
first  uttered  the  cry,  immediately  taken  up  hy  the  adversaries 
of  the  regime,  "If  this  bill  becomes  law  there  will  be  an  end 
of  favourable  numbers."  In  fact,  the  bill  meant  compulsory 
■ervice  for  every  one,  and  the  consent  of  the  deputies  to  it 
would  at  once  have  forfeited  their  position  with  their  elect- 
ors, especially  with  the  peasantry,  to  whom  to  apply  the 
word  "  patriotism  "  at  any  time  is  tantamount  to  the  vilest 
prostitution  of  it 

Of  the  makeshift  for  that  law  I  need  say  little  or  nothing. 
Without  a  single  spy  in  Prance,  without  a  single  attache  in 
the  Hue  de  Lille,  Bismarck  was  enabled  by  that  only  to  de- 
termine beforehand  the  effects  of  one  Berious  mibtary  defeat 
on  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor ;  he  was  enabled  to  calculate 
the  exact  strength  of  the  chain  of  defence  which  would  be 
offered  subsequently.     The  French  army  was  like  the  Scotch 

lad's  porridge,  "  sour,  burnt,  gritty,  cold,  and, it,  there 

was  not  enough  of  it."  It  is  not  underrating  Bismarck's 
genius  to  say  that  a  man  of  for  inferior  abilities  than  he 
Would  have  plainly  seen  the  course  to  pursue. 

Was  Napoleon  III.  steeped  in  such  erass  ignorance  as  not 
to  have  had  an  inkling  of  all  this?  Certainly  not;  but  he 
Was  weary,  body  and  soul,  and,  but  for  his  wife  and  son,  he 
would,  perhaps  willingly,  have  abdicated.  He  had  been  suf- 
fering for  years  from  one  of  the  most  excruciating  diseases, 
»nd  a  fortnight  before  the  declaration  of  war  the  symptoms 
had  become  so  alarming  that  a  great  consultation  was  held 
between  MM.  N^laton,  Ricord,  Fauvel,  G-.  St-e,  and  Corvisart. 
The  result  was  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  those  eminent 
medical  men  that  an  immediate  operation  was  absolutely 
DBcesaary.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  report  embody- 
ing this  decision  was  only  signed  by  one,  and  not  communi- 
cated to  the  Empress  at  all.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  had  she  known  of  her  husband's  condition,  she  would 
not  have  agitated  in  favour  of  the  war,  as  she  undoubtedly 
did. 

It  was  only  after  the  Emperor's  death  at  Chislehurst  that 
the  document  in  question  was  found,  but  I  happened  to  know 
Pr.  Ricord  intimately,  and  most  of  the  facts,  besides  those 
Btated  above,  were  known  to  me  on  that  memorable  Friday, 
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the  15th  of  July,  1870.     As  I  have  said  already,  I  thought  it 
— iaer  to  hold  my  tongue. 

But  though  determined  not  io  speak —knowing  that  it 
would  do  no  earthly  eood — I  was  equally  determined  to  see 
and  to  hear;  so,  at  ahout  eight,  I  Ballied  forth.  The  heat 
was  positively  stifling,  and  it  was  still  daylight,  bnt,  in  their 
eagerness  to  show  their  joy,  the  Parisians  would  not  wait  for 
darkness  to  set  iu,  and,  as  I  went  along,  I  saw  several  matrons 
of  the  better  classes,  aided  by  their  maids,  make  preparations 
on  the  balcony  for  illuminating  the  moment  the  last  raya  of 
the  Bun  should  set  behind  the  horizon.  I  distinctly  say  ma- 
trons of  the  better  classes,  because  my  way  lay  through  the 
Chaussfie  d'Autin,  where  the  tenancy  of  an  apartment  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  floor  implied  a  more  than  average  in- 
come. I  was,  and  am,  aware  that  neither  refinement  nor  good 
sense  should  be  measured  by  the  money  at  one's  command, 
but  under  similar  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any 
Other  valid  test.  In  the  streets  there  was  one  closely  wedged- 
in,  seething  mass,  and  the  noise  was  deafening ;  nevertheless, 
at  the  sight  of  one  of  those  matrons  thus  engaged  there  was 
a  momentary  lull,  followed  immediately  by  vociferous  applause 
and  the  cry  of  "  Les  mfires  do  la  patria."  From  a  cursory 
glance  upward,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  progeny  of 
these  ladies,  if  they  were  blessed  with  any,  could  as  yet  con- 
tribute but  very  little  to  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  still,  I  re- 
flected, at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  probably  brothers  and 
husbands  who,  within  a  few  hours,  might  be  called  to  the 
front,  "  nevermore  to  return  ; "  that,  therefore,  the  outburst 
of  patriotism  could  not  be  called  an  altogether  cheap  one. 
In  fact,  none  but  the  thorouglily  irreclaimable  sceptic  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  genuine  outburst  of  national  resent- 
ment against  a  whole  nation  on  the  part  of  another  nation, 
which,  as  I  take  it,  means  something  different  from  ungloved 
patriotism.  It  was  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  chauvinism,  rather 
thau  the  latter  and  more  elevated  sentiment.  The  "sacred 
soil  of  France  "—though  why  more  eaered  than  any  other 
soil,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out — was  not  threatened 
in  this  instance  by  Prussia ;  carefully  considered,  it  was  not 
even  a  question  of  national  honour  offended  for  which  Paris 
professed  itself  ready  as  one  man  to  draw  the  swoni,  and  yet 
the  thousands  in  the  street  that  night  behaved  as  if  each  of 
them  had  a  personal  quarrel  to  settle,  not  with  one  or  two 
Germans,  but  with  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Fatherland, 
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It  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  after  eight  when  I  found  myself 
in  the  Chauasee  d'Antin,  and  the  distance  to  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiena  was  certainly  not  raore  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards ;  nevertheleBS,  it  took  me  more  tJian  half  an  hour 
to  get  over  it,  for  immediately  on  mj  emerging  into  the  main 
thoroughfare  I  looked  at  a  clock  which  pointed  to  nine.  Two 
things  stand  out  vividly  in  my  memory :  the  first,  the  prepa- 
rations  of  several  business  houses  to  illuminate  on  a  grand 
scale,  there  and  then;  ie  the  putting  up  of  the  elaborate 
crystal  devices  used  hy  them  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  Em- 
peror's ffite-day.  It  was  exactly  a  month  before  that  date, 
and  a  neighbour  of  an  enthusiatitic  tradesman  remarked  upon 
the  fact.  "  I  know  was  the  answer ;  "  I'll  leave  it  there  till 
the  14th  of  next  month  and  then  I'll  add  two  bigger  ones  ta 
it."  On  the  day  proposed  not  only  were  there  none  added, 
but  the  original  one  had  also  disappeared,  for  hy  that  time 
the  Second  Empire  was  virtually  in  the  throes  of  death.  The 
second  thing  I  remember  was  the  euormoua  strip  of  calico 
outside  a  bookseller's  shop,  with  the  announcement,  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  Franqaia-AUemand  i.  I'usage  des  Fran9aia  &  Berlin." 
lit  less  than  two  mouths  I  read  the  following;  it  waa  an  ex- 
tract from  the  interview  between  Bismarck  and  Moltke  ott 
the  one  side  and  General  de  Wimpffen  on  the  other,  on  tha 
eve  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan:  "You  do  not  know  the 
topography  of  the  environs  of  Sedan,"  replied  Genera!  von 
Moltke ;  "  and,  seeing  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  let  me  give 
yon  a  amall  iuatance  which  thoroughly  shows  the  presump- 
tion, the  want  of  method,  of  your  nation.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  you  provided  your  ofhcera  with  mapa  of 
Germany,  when  they  utterly  lacked  the  means  of  atudying 
the  geography  of  their  own  country,  seeing  that  you  hafi  no 
mapa  of  your  own  territory."  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  bookseiier,  and  wondering  how  many  dictionaries  he  sold 
during  those  first  few  days. 

I  did  not  get  very  far  that  night,  only  as  far  aa  the  Maiaon 
d'Or,  where  I  was  perforce  obliged  to  atop  and  look  on.  1 
stood  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  there  waa  no  poaai- 
biiity  of  getting  a  seat,  and  during  that  time  I  only  heard  one 
opinion  adverse  to  the  war.  It  was  that  of  a  justly  celebrated 
di-amatist,  who  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  either  the  Emperor 
or  the  Empire,  albeit  that  he  had  declined  several  years  i 
to  be  presented  to  Napoleon  when  Princesa  Mathilde  offe: 
him  to  do  so.    He  positively  bates  the  Germana,  but  his  hat 
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did  not  blind  him  to  their  great  Intellectaal  qualities  and  to 
their  powers  of  organization.  "  It  ia  aU  very  fine  to  shout 
'  A  Berlin  ! ' "  he  said  ;  "  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
these  bellowers  (braillarda)  will  get  there,  though  not  in  the 
order  of  proceaaion  they  expect;  they  will  be  in  front,  and 
the  Germans  at  their  backs."  He  spoke  very  low,  and  begged 
me  not  to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  "  If  I  am  mistaken,  1  do 
not  want  to  be  twitted  with  having  thrown  cold  water  on  the 
martial  ardour  of  my  countrymen ;  if  I  am  right,  I  will  will- 
ingly Corego  the  honour  of  having  prophesied  the  humilia- 
tion o(  ray  countrymen."  That  is  why  I  suppress  his  name 
here,  but  I  have  often  thought  of  his  words  since;  and  when 
people,  Englishmen  especially,  have  accused  him  of  having 
contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  Second  Empire  by  hia 
stage  works,  I  have  smiled  to  myself.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  he  has  never  written  a  play  that  did  not  teach  a  Viihmhle 
moral  lesson ;  but  he  is  an  excellent  husband,  father,  and  son, 
though  he  is  perhaps  not  over  generous  with  his  money. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that,  though  the  noise  on  the  Boulevards 
was  terrific,  and  the  crowds  the  densest  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Paris  or  anywhere,  they  refrained  from  that  horse-play  so  ob- 
jectionable m  England  under  similar  circumstances.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Prussian  Embassy:  but,  in  the  main,  the  behav- 
iour was  orderly  throughont.  I  do  not  know  what  njight 
have  been  the  result  of  any  foreigners — German  or  otherwise 
— showing  themselves  conspicuously,  but  they  were  eithei'  al- 
together absent,  or  else  concealed  their  nationality  as  much 
as  possible  by  keeping  commendably  silent. 

Nevevtheleaa,  the  Parisian  shopkeeper,  who  is  the  most 
arrant  coward  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  crowd  ia  con- 
cerned, put  up  his  shutters  during  the  whole  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  except  those  who  professed  for  cater  for  the  inner  man. 
I  doubt  whether,  on  the  first-named  day  there  was  a  single 
stroke  of  work  done  by  the  three  or  foni  hundred  thousand 
of  Parisian  artisans.  I  exclude  cabmen  radviay  porters,  and 
the  like.  They  had  their  hands  full  because  the  exodus  be- 
gan before  the  war  news  was  four  and  twenty  hours  old.  Our 
own  countrymen  seemed  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  put  the 
Channel  between  themselves  ^nd  France  If  the  enemy  had 
been  already  at  the  gates  of  Pans  their  retreat  could  have 
been  scarcely  more  sudden.  The  worda  "honches  iuutilea" 
had  as  yet  not  been  prononnced  or  invented  officially ;  but  I 
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have  a  notion  that  a  cabmaii  suggested  them  first,  in  a  con- 
veraation  with  a  brother  Jehu.  "  Voilil  des  bouches  utiles 
1  vont,  mon  vieux,"  he  said,  while  waiting  on  the  Place 
Venddme  to  take  passengera  to  the  railway.  Until  then  I  had 
never  heard  the  word  used  in  that  sense. 

Apropos  of  cabmen,  I  heard  a  story  that  day  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  will,  however,  not  vouch.  There  was  a  cab-stand 
near  the  Prussian  Embassy,  and  most  of  the  drivers  knew 
every  cue  of  the  attaches,  the  latter  being  frequent  customers. 
Oil  the  Saturday  morning,  a  cab  was  called  from  the  rank  to 
take  a  young  attache  to  the  eastern  railway  station.  He  was 
going  to  join  his  regiment.  On  alighting  from  the  cab,  the 
attacnS  was  about  to  pay  hia  fare;  the  driver  refused  the 
money.  "A  man  does  not  pay  for  hia  own  funeral,  monsieur; 
and  you  may  take  it  that  I  have  performed  that  office  for  you. 
Adieu,  monsieur."  With  that  he  drove  off.  True  or  not,  the 
-mere  invention  of  the  tale  would  prove  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
lower  middle  clasaea  were  cocksure  of  the  utter  annihilation 
of  the  Germans. 

I  happened  to  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  northern  station 
on  the  Sunday,  to  see  some  one  off  by  the  mail.  That  large, 
cold,  bare  hall,  which  does  duty  as  a  waiting-room,  was  crowd- 
ed, and  a  number  of  young  Germans  were  among  the  paaseu- 
gera ;  respectable,  stalwart  fellows  who,  to  ^udge  by  their  dress, 
ad  occupied  good  commercial  positions  in  the  French  capi- 
tal. Most  of  them  were  accompanied  by  friends  or  relations. 
They  seemed  by  no  means  elated  at  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  scarcely  spoke  to  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  were  scattered  all  over  the  place,  in  groups  of  three  and 
fonr,  I  noticed  that  there  waa  an  exceedingly  strong  con- 
tingent of  sergents  do  ville,  and  several  couples  of  officiers  de 
paix — what  in  England  we  should  call  superintendents  of  po- 
lice. The  latter  had  evidently  received  pai-ticular  instruc- 
tions, for  they  had  posted,  as  much  as  possible,  a  sergent  de 
yille  close  to  every  group.  At  first  I  mistook  the  drift  of  the 
auperviaion,  but  it  was  soon  explained  to  me  when  one  of  the 
officiers  de  pais  came  up  to  a  group  somewhat  larger  than  the 
others.  "  Messieurs,"  he  said  very  politely,  "  voiis  fites  Alle- 
mauda,  et  je  vous  prierai  de  voua  mettre  ensemble,  afin  de 
pouvoir  vous  protSger,  s'il  y  a  besoin."  I  heard  afterwards 
that,  amidst  all  his  weighty  occupations,  the  Emperor  him- 
self had  given  orders  to  have  the  Germans  especially  protect- 
ed, as  he  feared  some  violence  on  the  part  of  t.b%  V«.'c\«i!KEa 
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During  the  next  week  thfl  excitement  did  not  abate,  bnt, 
save  for  some  minor  incidents,  it  waa  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  agiiin :  impromptu  processions  along  the  main  tlioroiigh- 
fareB  to  the  singing  of  the  " Marseillaise "  and  the  "Chant 
du  D6pavt,"  until  the  crowds  had  got  by  heart  Alfred  de 
MussetB  "Rliin  Alleniand,"  of  which,  until  then,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  had  ever  heard. 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  spread  of  the  suicide  of  Pr^voat- 
Paradol,  the  newly  appointed  French  ambassador  at  Waah- 
ingCon,  and  the  republicans  were  trying  to  make  capital  out 
of  it.  According  to  them,  it  was  political  shame  and  re- 
morse at  having  deserted  his  colours,  despair  at  the  turn 
events  were  taking,  that  prompted  the  step.  These  false- 
hoods have  been  repeated  until  they  became  legends  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  To  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  Prfevost-Paradol  is  not  even  a  name;  talented 
as  he  was,  Frenchmen  would  have  scarcely  known  more  about 
him  if  some  politicians,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  had  not 
chosen  to  convert  him  into  a  self- immolated  martyr  to  the 
Imperialist  cause — or,  rather,  to  that  part  of  the  cause  which 
aimed  at  the  recovery  of  the  left  banks  of  the  Khino.  I  knew 
Prevost-Paradol,  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  iu  that  his  "  France  Non- 
vei!e"was  a  magnificent  attempt  to  spur  his  countrvmen's 
ambition  in  that  direction ;  but  this  very  fact  is  an  adifitional 
argument  against  the  alleged  cause  of  hia  self-deatruction. 
He  shot  himself  during  the  night  of  the  10th  and  llth  of 
July,  when  not  the  moat  peBsimistically  inclined  could  fore- 
see the  certainty  of  a  war,  and,  least  of  all,  the  disastrous  re- 
sult of  it  to  France.  Those  who  would  know  the  real  cause 
of  Pr^vost-Paradol'a  suicide  had  better  read  a  short  tale  that 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Revue  des  Deiix  Mondes  of 
February,  18G0.  The  hero  of  "  Madame  de  Marqay"  is  none 
other  than  the  brilliant  journalist  himself,  and  the  germs  of 
suicidal  mania  were  bo  plainly  discernible  in  him,  as  to  make 
those  who  knew  the  writer  wonder  that  he  had  not  killed 
himself  long  before  he  did. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  excitement  did  not  abate,  but 
the  more  serious-minded  began  to  look  critical,  and,  among 
the  latter,  curiously  enough,  there  were  a  good  many  superior 
ofRcera  in  the  army.  They  were  too  loyal  to  express  openly 
their  want  of  confidence  in  their  leaders,  bnt  it  was  evident 
enough  to  the  careful  listener  that  that  want  of  confidence 
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did  exist.  I  had  a  converaatioQ  during  that  week  with  one  ^H 
of  the  former,  whose  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  1  must  sup-  ^| 
press ;  and  this  is,  as  far  as  I  can  rememher,  what  he  said,  ^H 
knowinff  that  he  could  trust  me.     "There  is  not  a  siuEle        ^^ 


knowing  that  he  could  trust  me.  "There  is  not  a  single 
properly  drawn  ordnance  map  of  France  at  the  War  Office ; 
and  if  there  were,  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  power  there 
who  woald  know  how  to  use  it.  I  douht  whether  there  is  a 
settled  plan  of  campaign;  they'll  endeavour  to  conduct  this 
war  as  they  conducted  the  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Mexican 
wars^that  is,  on  the  principle  which  stood  them  in  such 
good  stead  in  Algeria,  though  they  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  how  very  risky  those  experiments  turned  out,  especially 
in  '59;  and  Ihave  no  need  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to 
confront  a  different  army  from  that  of  the  Austriana  or  the 
Eussians,  Todleben  notwithstanding.  The  African  school  of 
warfare  ought  to  be  played  out  by  now,  but  it  is  not.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  Emperor  is  to  blame  for  this.  You  re- 
member what  his  uncle  said  :  '  There  is  not  a  single  general 
of  whose  draught  1  am  not  aware.  Some  will  go  up  to  their 
waists ;  others  up  to  their  necks  ;  others,  again,  to  over  their 
heads ;  but  the  latter  number  is  infinitely  small,  I  assure  you.' 
The  Emperor  is  not  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  his  generals,  let  alone  of  his  officers." 

"  But  he  ought  to  be,"  I  objected ;  "  he  interviews  a  great 
many  of  them  on  Sunday  mornings."  I  was  alluding  to  the 
informal  levee  held  at  the  Tuileries  every  week,  to  which  the 
generals  and  the  general  officers  by  sea  and  by  land  were  ad- 
mitted. 

"  You  are  right — he  ought  to  be,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and 
if  a  great  deal  of  conscientious  trouble  on  his  part  could  have 
put  him  in  possession  of  such  knowledge,  he  would  have  had 
it  by  this  time.  Of  course,  yon  have  never  been  present  at 
anch  a  reception;  for  all  civilians,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  ministers,  are  rigorously  excluded.  I  repeat,  the  inten- 
tion is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  properly.  The 
Tery  fact  that  at  the  outset  it  met  with  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  nearly  all  the  ministers  and  high  dignitariea 
■  of  the  Imperial  household  ought  to  havo  shown  his  Majesty 
the  necessity  of  interviewing  these  officers  alone,  without  aa 
much  as  a  chambelian  in  waiting.  As  it  is,  do  you  know 
what  happens?  I  will  tell  you.  The  Emjjeror  passes  before 
these  officers  as  they  are  standing  around  the  room, 
I  question,  inviting  hii 
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same  time,  to  lodge  a  protest  if  necesaary  against  any  atan^^ 
iug  abuse  or  to  suggest  a  measure  of  reform.  Bnt  the  cham- 
bellan  is  close  at  his  heels ;  the  minister  for  war,  the  marshal 
coramanding  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  military  governor  of 
Paris,  are  standing  but  a  few  steps  away.  The  officer  to 
whom  the  question  ia  addressed  feels  himself  tongue-tied ;  he 
knows  that  ati  these  can  heai-  every  word  he  says,  and,  rather 
than  be  marked  by  his  superiors  as  a  tiresome  meddler,  he 
prefers  to  hold  his  tongue  altogether — that  is,  if  he  be  com- 
piratively  honest.  CdLit  cowardice  if  yoa  like,  but  most 
men  will  tell  you  that  such  cowardice  exists  in  all  adminis- 
trations whether  civil  or  military.  Consequently,  the  Em- 
peror, though  he  may  know  a  good  many  officers  by  name 
nnd  by  sight,  in  reality  knows  nothing  of  their  capacities.  I 
may  safely  say  that,  for  the  Inst  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  there 
have  not  been  a  dozen  important  promotions,  either  in  the 
army  or  the  navy,  justified  by  the  '  record  of  ser?ice'  of  the 
officer  promoted.  Divisions — nay,  whole  army  corps — have 
been  confided  to  men  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  very  dashing  and  very  plucky,  but  who  have  no  more 
notion  of  handling  large  masses  of  men  than  an  ordinary 
drill-aergeant.  To  use  a  more  striking  metaphor — they  have 
selected  the  most  desperate  punters  at  baccarat  to  work  out 
complicated  cheas  problems.  What  the  result  will  be  with 
such  a  champion  as  Von  Moltke,  Heaven  only  knows.  There 
are  men  at  the  head  of  our  cavalry  forces  who  can  scarcely 
hold  themselves  on  horseback ;  there  are  others  commanding 
divisions  and  even  corps-d'armSe  who  know  all  about  bridges, 
pontoons,  artillery,  and  so  forth,  hut  who  could  no  more  exe- 
cute a  regularly  organized  retreat  or  advance  than  a  child. 
The  theory  ia  that  their  dash  and  courage,  their  reckless, 
liappy-go-lucky,  but  frequently  successful  African  system, 
will  make  up  for  their  ignorance  of  tactics  and  strategy. 
Naturally  this  is  an  implied  rather  than  an  expressed  opin- 
ion, for  many  of  those  favourites  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
equals  in  these  latter  sciences  of  Jomini  and  Napoleon,  per- 
haps of  Moltke  also.  Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  there  are  a 
number  of  officers  in  the  French  army  who  have  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  science  of  war,  and  who,  in  that  respect, 
would  favourably  compare  with  an  equal  number  of  the  best 
instructed  German  officers,  hut  they  have  by  this  time  re- 
signed themselves  to  keep  in  the  background,  because  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  raise  the  standard  of  military  knowU 
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edge  haa  for  years  been  syatematically  discoantenanced  by 
those  nearest  to  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
thus  kept  at  arm's  length  have  not  been  altogether  eatisfied 
to  suffer  in  silence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  hare 
given  vent  to  their  grievances  openly;  they  have  done  worse, 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  They  have  adopted  a  semi-critical,  SGmi-hostile 
attitude  towards  their  euperiors.  The  officers'  mesa,  such 
as  it  exists  in  England,  is  virtually  unknown  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  least  of  all  in  France.  The  unmarried  officer 
takes  Ilia  daily  meals  at  the  table  d'h6te  of  an  hotel,  and  he 
does  talk  'shop'  now  and  then  in  the  presence  of  civilians. 
The  criticisms  he  utters  do  find  their  way  to  the  barrack- 
room,  80  that  by  now  the  private  has  become  sceptical  with 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  generals  and  marshals.  The 
soldier  who  begins  to  question  the  fitness  of  his  chiefs  ia 
like  the  priest  who  begins  to  question  the  infallibility  of  the 

Eope ;  he  is  a  danger  to  the  institution  to  which  he  be- 
ings." 
In  reality,  my  informant  told  me  Httle  that  was  new, 
though  he  perhaps  did  not  suBpect  that  I  was  so  well  in- 
formed. I  had  heard  most  of  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  be- 
sides, from  a  connection  of  mine  by  marriage,  whose  strictorea 
in  the  same  dii-ection  came  with  additional  force,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  freqnent  and  welcome  gneat  at  the  Tuileries,  He 
was  a  general  officer,  hut,  with  a  frankness  that  bordered  on 
the  cynical,  maintained  that  but  for  his  capital  voice  and 
Ekill  at  leading  "  the  cotillon  "  he  would  probably  have  never 
risen  beyond  the  rank  of  captain ;  "  for  there  are  a  thousand 
captains  that  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do,  a  couple  of 
thousand  that  know  as  much  as  I  do,  and  very  few  who 
know  leas,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been  promoted,  and  never 
iviil  be,  unless  they  earn  their  promotion  at  the  point  of  the 
Bword."  According  to  him,  the  "  records  of  service  "  were 
not  as  much  aa  looked  into  at  the  periods  of  general  promo- 
tions. "  A  clever  answer  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  questions, 
a  handsome  face  and  pleasing  manners,  are  aufiicient  to  estab- 
lish a  reputation  at  the  ChAteau.  The  ministers  for  war  take 
particular  care  not  to  rectify  those  impulsive  judgments  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  because  they  rightly  think  that 
careful  inquiries  into  the  candidates'  merits  would  hurt  their 
own  proteges,  and  those  of  their  fellow- miuistera.  Thia 
happy-go-lucky  system — for  a  system  it  haa  become — taxwiAsA.  J 
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upon  the  moet  barefaced  nepotism,  is  condoned,  by  thoee  who 
ought  to  have  opposed  it  with  all  their  might  and  main  at 
the  very  outset,  on  the  theory  that  Frenchmen's  coui-age  is 
Bure  to  make  up  in  the  end  for  all  shortcomings,  which  theory 
in  itself  is  a  piece  of  impertinence,  or  at  auy  rate  of  overwetn- 
ing  conceit,  seeing  that  it  implies  the  ahsence  of  such  courage 
in  the  officers  of  other  nations.  But  there  is  Bomething  else. 
Alt  these  favourites  are  jealous  of  ode  another,  and,  mark  my 
vords,  this  jealousy  will  in  this  instance  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  because  the  Emperor  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  comply 
with  as  to  refuse  their  individual  extravagant  demands.  The 
time  is  gone  by  for  radical  refornns.  '  You  cannot  swap 
horses  while  crossing  a  stream,'  said  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and 
we  are  crossing  a  dangerous  stream.  The  Emperor  has,  be- 
sides, a  horror  of  new  faces  around  him,  and  to  extirpate  the 
evil  radically  he  would  have  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  his 
military  household." 

I  must  preface  the  following  notes  by  a  personal  remark. 
For  private  reasons,  which  I  cannot  and  must  not  mention,  I 
have  decided  not  to  put  my  name  to  these  Jottings,  whether 
they  are  published  before  or  after  my  death.  I  am  aware 
that  by  doing  this  I  diminish  their  vdne;  because,  although 
I  never  played  a  political  or  even  a  social  part  in  France,  I 
am  sufficiently  well  known  to  inspire  the  reader  with  confi- 
dence. As  it  is,  he  must  take  it  for  granted  that  I  was  prob- 
ably the  only  foreigner  whom  Frenchmen  had  agreed  not  to 
consider  an  enemy  in  disguise. 

While  my  relative  was  giving  me  the  above  resum^,  I  waa 
already  aware  that  there  existed  in  the  French  War  Office  a 
scheme  of  mobilization  and  a  plan  of  campaign  elaborated 
by  Marshal  Kiel,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Marshal  Le- 
bceuf.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  this  plan  provided  for  the 
formation  of  three  armies,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Marshals  MacMahon,  Bazaine,  and  Canrohert,  and  that  the 
diapoeition  of  these  three  armies  had  been  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  Franco- Austrian  alliance  which  had  been  started 
six  weeks  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  General  Le- 
brun  in  Vienna.  Up  till  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  July  the  prepa- 
rations were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  that  original  pro- 
ject ;  the  respective  staffs  that  had  been  appointed,  tiie  vari- 
ous regiments  and  brigades  distributed  long  ago,  were  already 
hurrying  to  the  front,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  of  this 
plan  waa  modified ;  the  three  armies  were  to  be  fused  into 
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one,  to  be  called  "  I'arm^e  du  Rhin,"  under  the  sole  and  ex- 
clnaive  coinraand  of  the  Emperor. 

Whence  this  sudden  change  ?  The  historians,  with  their 
usual  contempt  for  small  causes,  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  in  various  ways.  According  to  some,  the  change  was  de- 
cided upon  in  order  to  afford  the  Emperor  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself ;  the  "  armfie  du  Rhin  "  was  to  re- 
vive the  glories  of  the  "  grande  armee ; "  there  was  to  he  a 
second  edition  of  the  Napoleonic  epic.  After  the  first  start- 
ling snccesses,  the  Emperor  was  to  return  to  the  capital,  and 
Marshal  Niel's  plan  was,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  up  once 
more, — that  is,  the  French  troops,  having  established  a  foot- 
hold in  the  enemy's  country,  were  to  be  divided  again  under 
BO  many  Klebers,  Soults,  and  Keys. 

According  to  others,  the  Emperor,  who  until  then  had 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  with  regard  to  the  (juantity,  if 
not  with  regard  to  the  quality,  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal, 
suddenly  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  supposed  to  be  at  hia 
disposal  had  their  existence  mainly  on  paper :  the  available 
reality  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third ;  i.e.  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  troops  of  all  arms. 

The  facts  advanced  by  these  historians  are  true,  but  they 
did  not  determine  the  change  referred  to — at  any  rate,  not  so 
far  as  the  assumption  of  the  supreme  command  by  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  concerned.  Anxious  as  the  latter  may  have 
been,  in  the  interest  of  his  dynasty,  to  reap  the  glory  of  one 
or  two  eucGCBsful  battles  fought  nnder  his  immMiate  super- 
vision, he  was  fully  aware  of  hia  unfitness  for  such  a  task, 
especially  in  his  actual  state  of  health.  Lou  is- Napoleon  be- 
lieved in  hia  star,  but  he  was  not  an  idiot  who  counted  upon 
luck  to  decide  the  fate  of  battles.  If  he  had  ever  fostered 
such  illusions,  the  campaign  of  1859  must  have  given  a  rude 
shock  to  them,  for  there  he  was,"  more  than  once,  within  an 
ace  of  defeat;  and  no  one  knew  this  betterthan  he  did.  The 
fusing  of  the  tliree  armies  into  one  was  due,  first,  to  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  of  constituting  three  armies  with 
I  considerably  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  troops ; 
secondly,  to  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  his  marshals  of  one 
another.  Napoleon  feared,  and  justly,  that  if  those  three 
armies  went  forth  under  three  separate  commands,  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  quarrels  that  had  occurred  during 
the  Austro-Franeo  war,  when  Niel  accused  Camobra^  "A  -wA. 
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having  properly  supported  him  at  the  right  time,  and  n 
forth.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  bimEelf 
had  to  intervene  to  heal  those  quarrels.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstauces,  the  Emperor  thought  it  better  to  risk  it,  and  to 
take  the  whole  reBponeihilitj  npon  himself. 

The  Emperor  left  St.  Clond  on  the  38th  of  July.  It  is 
very  certain  that,  even  before  his  departure,  his  confidence  in 
the  late  Marshal  Niel  as  an  organizer  must  have  been  con- 
Biderably  shaken,  and  that  the  words  of  Leboeuf,  "We  ai-e 
read^,  more  than  ready,"  sounded  already  a  hollow  mockery 
to  hiB  ear.  Here  are  some  of  the  telegrams  which,  after  the 
4tli  of  September,  were  found  among  the  papers  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  'Ihey  were  probably  copies  of  the  originals,  though  I 
am  by  no  means  cerlaiu  that  they  were  forwaided  to  St.  Cloud 
at  the  time  of  their  reception.  It  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  they  had  been. 

"  Metz,  ao  July,  1S70,  9.50  a.m.  Prom  Chief  of  Commis- 
sariat Department  to  General  Blondeau,  War  Office,  Paris. 
There  is  at  Metz  neither  sugar,  coflee,  rice,  brandy,  nor  salt. 
We  have  but  littie  bacon  and  biscuit.  Despatch,  at  least,  a 
million  rations  to  Thionville." 

"  General  Ducrot  to  War  Office,  Paria  Strasburg,  30  July, 
1870,  8.30  p.m.  By  to-morrow  there  will  be  scarcely  fifty 
men  left  to  guard  Neuf-Brisach ;  Fort-Mortier,  Schlestadt, 
la  Petite- Pierre,  and  Lichtenberg  are  equally  deserted.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  orders  we  are  carrying  out.  The  Garde 
Mobile  and  local  National  Guards  might  easily  be  made  avail- 
able for  garrison  duty,  but  I  am  reluctant  to  adopt  such 
measures,  seeing  that  your  escellency  has  granted  me  no 
power  to  that  effect.  It  appears  certain  that  the  Pnissiana 
are  already  masters  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest." 

"  Prom  the  General  commanding  the  2nd  Army  Corjts  to 
War  Office,  Paris.  Saint-Avoid,  21  July,  1870,  8.55  a.m. 
The  depdt  sends  enormous  parcels  of  maps,  which  are  abso- 
lutely useless  for  the  moment.  We  have  not  a  single  map  of 
the  French  frontier.  It  would  be  better  to  send  greater 
quantities  of  what  would  be  more  useful,  and  which  are  abso- 
lutely wanting  at  this  moment." 

"'From  General  Michael  to  War  Office,  Paris.  Belfort, 
31  July,  1870,  7.30  a.m.  Have  arrived  at  Belfort ;  did  not 
find  my  brigade,  did  not  find  a  general  of  division.  What 
am  I  to  do?     Do  not  know  where  are  my  regiments."  "^^ 

"  From  General  commanding  4th  Army  Corps  to  Majd 
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Generai,  Paria.  Thionviile,  21  July,  9.12  a.m.  The  4th 
OorpB  has  as  yet  neither  canteens,  ambuliinees,  nor  haggage- 
waggous,  either  for  the  troops  or  the  staff.  There  ia  an 
utter  lack  of  everything." 

I  need  quote  no  further ;  there  were  ahout  two  hundred 
missives  in  all,  all  dated  within  the  week  following  the  oflB- 
cial  declaration  of  war.     It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  of  these  the  Emperor  was  permitted  to  see,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  here  is  a  fact  which  I  have  not  seen 
stated  anywhere,  hot  for  the  truth  of  which  1  can  Touch. 
For  fuii  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
Legislature  seemed  bent  upon  advocating  all  kinds  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  war  budget.     During  the  first  sis  months  of 
1870,  the  thing  had  almost  become  a  mania  with  them,  and 
the  Emperor  appealed  to  M.  Thiers,  through  the  iuterme- 
diary  of  Marshal  Lebceuf  himself,  to  help  him  stem  the  tide 
of  this  pseudo- economy.     Thiers  promised  his  support,  and 
faithfully  kept  his  word;  but  his  aid  came  too  late.    The 
Emperor,  however,  felt  grateful  to  him,  and,  only  thirty-six 
hours  before  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  he  offered  him 
the  portfolio  of  war,  again  through  the  intermediary  of  Mar- 
shal LeboBuf.     The  offer  was  respectfully  declined,  but  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of  Lonis-Napoleon  with 
reganl  to  his  officers,  to  prefer  to  them  a  civilian  at  such  a 
critical  moment?    I  may  state  here  that  it  was  always  the 
height  of   M.   Thiers'  ambition   to  be  considered  a  great 
strategist  and  tactician,  and  also  a  military  engineer.    "  Jo- 
mini  was  ft  civilian,"  he  frequently  exclaimed.     Those  who 
were  competent  to  judge,  have  often  declared  that  Thiers' 
pretensions  in  that  direction  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  jus- 
tified by  his  talents.     Curiously  enough,  M.  de  f  rejcinet  is 
affected  by  a  similar  mania. 
I         Here  is  a  certain  correlative  to  the  above-mentioned  fact. 
■  When,  a  few  months  after  the  Commune,  things  were  get- 
I  ting  ship-shape  in  Pai-is,  a  large  bundle  of  printed  matter 
I  iras  unearthed  in  the  erstwhile   Imperial  (then   National) 
I  Printing  Works.     It  contained,  amongst  others,  a  circular 
I  flrawu  up  by  the  Emperor  himself,  entitled  "  A  Bad  Piece 
I  of  Economy ; "  it  was  addressed  to  the  deputies,  and  dated 
I  May,  1670 ;  it  showed  the  presumptive  strength  of  the  army 
I  at  the  North-German  Confederation  as  compared  with  that 
L  of  Prance,  and  wound  up  with  the  following  sentence  ;  "  It 
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we  compare  the  military  condition  of  Korth-Germany  witii 
oiira,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  far  those  who  wonld  still 
further  reduce  our  national  jforcea  are  sufficiently  enlightened 
as  to  our  real  interests." 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,  and  to  those  who 
were  aware  of  its  existence,  why  this  circular  was  not  dis- 
tributed at  the  proper  time ;  though,  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  one  fails  to  see  what  good  it  could  have  dons 
wen.  Were  these  events  foreseen  at  the  Tuileries  as  early 
as  May  ?  I  think  not  The  majority  of  the  Emperor's  en- 
tourage w^re  confident  that  war  with  Germany  was  only  a 
matter  of  time ;  very  few  considered  it  to  be  so  imminent 
One  cannot  ^or  a  moment  imagine  that  the  suppression  of 
this  circular  was  due  to  accidental  or  premeditated  neglect; 
for  the  sovereign,  though  ailing  and  low-spirited,  was  still 
too  mindful  of  hia  prerogatives  not  to  have  visited  sach  neg- 
lect of  his  wishes,  whether  intsntional  or  not,  with  severe 
displeasure.  Nor  can  one  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Em- 
peror was  hoodwinked  into  the  belief  that  the  circular  had 
been  distributed.  His  so-called  advisers  probably  prevailed 
npon  him  to  forego  the  distribution  of  the  document,  lest  it 
should  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  inferiority  of 
France's  armaments.  The  only  man  who  had  dared  to  point 
out  that  inferiority,  three  years  previously,  was  General 
Trocbu,  and  hia  book,  "I'Armfie  Franijaiae,"  had  the  eSect 
of  oatracizing  him  from  the  Tuileries.  The  smart  and  swag- 
gering colonels  who  surrounded  the  Empress  did  not  scruple 
to  spread  the  most  ridiculous  slanders  with  regard  to  its  au- 
thor ;  but  the  Emperor,  though  aware  that  'I  rochu  was  sys- 
tematically opposed  to  his  dynasty,  also  knew  that  he  was  an 
able,  perhaps  the  ablest  soldier  in  the  country.  The  subse- 
quent failure  of  Trochu  does  not  invalidate  that  judgment 
"  I  know  what  Trochu  could  and  would  do  if  he  were  un- 
hampered ;  but  I  need  not  concern  myself  with  that,  seeing 
that  he  will  be  hampered,"  said  Von  Moltke  at  the  beginning 
of  the  siege.  Colonel  Stoffel,  the  French  military  attach! 
at  Berlin,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Marshal  Niel  and  by 
Lebffiuf  afterwards  for  his  constant  endeavours  to  acquaint 
the  Emperor  with  the  magnificent  state  of  efficiency  of  the 
Prussian  army  and  its  auxiliaries.  Ostensibly,  it  was  because 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  diplomatic  and  military 
etiquette;  in  reality,  because  the  minister  for  war  and  his 
"festive"  coadjutors  objected  to  being  constantly  harassed 
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in  their  pleaanres  by  the  sovereign's  suspicions  of  their  men- 
tal nakeanesH.  "  NoiiB  I'avona  en,  votre  Bhin  allemaiid.  .  .  . 
On  le  p^re  a  passe,  passera  bien  I'onfant,"  was  their  credo ; 
and  they  continued  to  dance,  and  to  flirt,  and  to  intrigue  for 
'  places,  which,  in  their  hands,  became  fat  sinecures.  They 
vonld  have  laaghed  to  scorn  the  dictum  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, that  "  there  are  no  bad  regiments,  only  bad  colonels ; " 
in  their  opinion,  there  were  no  bad  colonels,  except  those 
perhaps  who  did  not  constantly  jingle  their  spurs  on  the 
carpeted  floors  of  the  Empress's  boudoir,  and  tlie  parqueted 
arena  of  the  Empress's  ball-room.  The  Emperor  was  too, 
much  of  a  dreamer  and  a  philosopher  for  them;  he  could 
not  emancipate  himself  from  his  German  education.  The 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  him  write  and  print  wliatever  he 
Hkod,  and  then  prevail  upon  him  at  the  last  moment  not  to 
publish,  lest  it  might  ofEend  national  vanity.  Contemptuona 
as  they  were  of  me  German  spirit  of  plodding,  they  had, 
nevertnelesa,  taken  a  leaf  from  an  eminent  German's  book. 
"  Let  them  say  and  write  what  they  like,  as  long  as  they  let 
me  do  what  I  like,"  exclaimed  Frederick  the  Great,  on  one 
occasion.  They  slightly  reversed  the  sentence.  "  Let  the 
Emperor  say  and  write  what  he  likes,  as  long  as  he  lets  us  do 
what  we  like;  and  one  thing  we  will  take  care  to  do,  namely, 
not  to  let  him  publish  his  writings."  They  had  forgotten,  if 
ever  they  knew  them^for  their  ignorance  was  as  startling  as 
their  conceit — the  magnificent  Imes  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  which  they  had  systematically  undermined  for  years 
by  their  dissipation,  frivolity,  and  corruption :  "  The  general 
is  the  head,  the  all  in  all  of  the  army.  It  was  not  the  Roman 
army  that  conquered  Gaul,  but  Ciesar ;  it  was  not  the  Car- 
thaginian army  that  made  the  republican  army  tremble  at 
the  very  gates  of  Rome,  but  Hannibal ;  it  was  not  the  Mace- 
donian army  that  penetrated  to  the  Indus,  but  Alexander ; 
I  it  was  not  the  French  army  which  carried  the  war  aa  far  as 
.-the  Weser  and  the  Inn,  but  Turenne;  it  was  not  the  Prua- 
''Sian  army  which  defended,  during  seven  years,  Prussia  against 
►the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  but  Frederick  the 
*  Great." 
And  she  who  aspired  to  play  the  r6Ie  of  a  Maria-Theresa, 
'  when  she  was  not  even  a  Marie-Antoinette,  and  far  more 
'  harmful  than  even  a  Marie-Louise,  applauded  the  vapouringa 
of  those  misguided  men.  "  Le  courage  fait  tout,"  had  been 
the  motto  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  at  the  TuilerLea,    tt  *^ 
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a  good  deal  in  the  comediea  d.  la  Marivanx,  in  the  Boccacif 
charades  that  had  been  enacted  there  during  that  time ;  bI 
had  yet  to  learn  that  it  would  avail  little  or  nothing  in  t) 
Homeric  struggle  which  was  impending. 
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The  WKr— Reattion  befors  tho  Emperor's  depertare — Tha  moral  effects  of  liia 
publication  of  Che  draft  treaty—"  Bismarck  hui  done  the  Einperor" — Tha 
Pbrisinns  did  not  like  the  Empreas— The  Utter  ilweya  anidoiia  to  aasuina 
the  reiteQcy — A  relrospact — Crimean  WBr — The  Empress  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria—SolfErino— Tha  re^ncy  of  '65— BiBmarek'a  loillinety  bills— Lord 
Lyona— BcBUiarok  and  the  Dqo  do  GramODt— Lord  L;  ona  does  not  ibraaee 
war — The  republicans  and  the  war— The  Empress— Two  miniateriul  coun- 
cils and  their  conaequencea — Mr.  Prestott-Hewett  sent  for — Joaeph  Ferrari, 
the  Italian  philoaopher—Tha  Empresa— The  fenuent  io  Paris—"  Too  much 
prologue  to  '  The  Taming  6(  tha  Oernian  Shrew'  " — The  ftrat  engagement 
—The  "MaraeQlaiHB"— An  infant  jjeHbrmer- Tha  -  Muraeilliuae  "  at  tha 
Con ifidie- Fran caise — The  "  MareeillaiHe  "  by  command  of  the  Emperor— A 
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anamy— Bazaine,  "  the  glorious"  one— Palitao— The  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire does  not  date  from  Sedan,  but  fVoui  Wartli  and  Speichoren — TboM 
who  dealt  It  the  heaviest  blow — The  Empresa,  the  Ejnpreas,  and  no  one  but 
the  Eiiiprcsii. 

Even  before  the  Emperor  started  for  the  seat  of  war  it 
was  very  evident,  to  those  who  kept  their  eyes  open,  that  a 
reaction  had  aet  in  among  the  better  classes.  They  were  no 
longer  confident  about  France's  ability  to  chastise  the  arro- 
gance of  tha  King  of  Prussia.  The  publication  of  the  fa- 
mous "draft  treaty". had  convinced  them  "erne  Bismarck 
avait  roule  I'empereur," — nnglici,  "  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  bone  ; "  and,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  aasertiona 
■  of  being  able  to  dispense  with  the  moral  support  of  Europe, 
they  felt  not  altogether  resigned  about  the  animosity  which 
the  revelation  of  that  document  had  provoked.  Honestly 
speaking,  I  do  not  think  that  they  regretted  the  duplicity  of 
Louis- Napoleon  in  having  tried  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
co-signatories  of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  protection  of 
Belgium;  but  it  wounded  their  pride  that  he  should  have 
been  found  out  to  no  purpose.  The  word  "  imhfeile  "  hi  ^ 
to  circulate  freely;  and  when  it  became  known  that  he  had 
conferred  the  regency  upon  the  Em^iesa,  \,V'i  e.T.^\e^\»svi- ^' 
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contempt  and  disapproval  becamG  stronger  etill.  In  spite  of 
everything  that  baa  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Parisiana 
did  not  like  the  Emprees.  I  have  already  noted  elsewhere 
that  those  frankly  hostile  to  her  did  not  scruple  to  apply  the 
word  "  I'Espagnole "  in  a  depreciating  sense ;  those  whose 
animosity  did  not  go  so  far  merely  considered  her  "  une  fern- 
me  k  la  mode,"  and  by  no  means  fitted  to  take  the  reins  of 
government,  especially  under  circnmstances  so  grave  aa  the 

E  resent  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empress  always  showed 
erself  exceedingly  anxious  to  exercise  the  fonctioiia  of  re- 
gent. The  flatterers  and  courtiers  around  her  had  imbued 
her  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a  kind  of  Elizabeth  and  a 
Catherine  in  one,  and  the  clerical  element  in  her  entourage 
was  not  the  least  hlamable  in  that  respect. 

During  the  Crimean  war.  Lord  Clarendon  had  already 
been  compelled  to  combat  tlie  project,  though  he  could  not 
do  80  openly.  Napoleon  III.  had  several  times  expressed  his 
intention  of  taking  the  coramand  of  the  army.  His  minis- 
ters, and  especially  MJI.  Troplong  and  Baroche,  begged  of 
him  not  to  do  so.  Even  Queen  victoria,  to  whom  the  idea 
was  broached  while  on  her  visit  to  Paris,  threw  cold  water 
upon  it  as  fur  as  was  possible.  But  the  Empress  encouraged  it 
to  her  utmost,  "  I  fail  to  see,"  she  said  to  our  sovereign,  "  that 
he  would  be  expose  d  to  greater  dangers  there  than  elsewhere." 
It  was  the  prospect  of  the  regency,  not  of  the  glory  that 
might  possibly  accrue  to  her  consort,  that  appealed  to  the 
Empress ;  for  in  reality  she  had  not  the  least  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  that  war,  any  more  than  with  that  of  1859. 
Raasia  was  ostensibly  fighting  for  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  and  the  defeat  of  Austria,  she  had  been  told  by 
the  priests,  wonld  entail  the  ruin  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope.  And  Empress  Eugenie  never  attained  to  anything 
more  than  parrot  knowledge  in  the  way  of  politics. 

However,  in  1859  she  had  her  wish,  and,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  she  declared  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
that  "  she  had  perfect  faith  in  the  moderation  of  the  Em- 

Eeror  when  the  right  moment  for  peace  should  have  arrived." 
[er  ladies-in-waiting  and  the  male  butterflies  around  her 
openly  discounted  the  political  effects  of  every  engagement 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Emperor,  according  to  them, 
would  make  peace  with  Austria  with  veiy  few  sacrifices  on 
the  latter's  part,  for  it  was  a  Conservative  and  Catholic  power, 
which  could  not  he  humiliated  to  the  bitter  end,  while  Italy 
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was,  after  all,  but  a  hotbed  of  conspiracy,  revolutionary,  anti-  ^M 

Uatholic,  and  so  forth.  ^^ 

And  I  know,  for  a  positive  fact,  that  the  Emperor  wss,  ^^ 

as  it  were,  compelled  to  suspend  operations  after  Solferino,  ^H 

because  the  Minister  for  War  had  ceased  to  send  troops  and  ^| 

ammunitions  "  by  order  of  the  regent."    The  Minister  for  ^M 

Foreiffu  AfEairs  endeayoured  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  ^B 


Foreign  AfEairs  endeayoured  by  all  means  in  his  power  to 
alarm  his  soyereigii. 

Nevertheless,  in  18C5,  when  he  went  to  Algeria  to  seek 
Home  relief  from  his  acute  physical  sufferings,  Napoleon  III. 
WE»  badgered  into  confiding  the  regency  once  more  to  his 
wife.  There  is  no  other  word,  because  there  was  no  neceaeity 
for  such  a  measure,  seeing  that  he  did  not  leave  French  tern- 
tory.  We  have  an  inveterate  habit  of  laughing  at  the  "  hen- 
pecked husband,"  and  no  essayist  has  been  bold  enough  as 
yet  to  devote  a  chapter  to  him  from  a  purely  historical  point 
of  view.  The  materials  are  not  only  at  hand  in  France,  but 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia  also ;  above  all,  in  the  lat- 
ter country.  He,  the  essayist,  might  safely  leave  Catherine 
de  Medici  out  of  the  question.  He  need  not  go  back  as  far. 
He  might  begin  with  Marie  de  Medici  and  her  daughter, 
Henrietta- Maria.  Sometimes  the  "henpecking"  turns  out 
to  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  as  when  Sop  hie -Dorothea  wor- 
ries her  spouse  to  let  her  first  boy  wear  a  heavy  christening 
dress  and  crown,  which  eventually  kill  the  infant,  who  makes 
room  tor  Frederick  the  Great.  Bat  one  could  have  very  well 
spared  the  aervant-wench  who  henpecked  Peter  the  fjreat, 
and  Scarron's  widow  who  henpecked  Louis  XI\'.,  and  Marie- 
Antoinette  and  the  rest. 

The  regency  of  '65,  though  perhaps  not  disastrous  in  it- 
self, was  fraught  with  the  moat  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  future.  It  gave  the  Empress  the  political  importance 
which  she  had  been  coveting  for  years ;  henceforth  sue  made 
it  a  habit  to  be  present  at  the  councils  of  ministers,  who  in 
their  turn  informed  her  personally  of  events  which  ought  to 
have  remained  strictly  betweeu  them  and  the  chief  of  the 
State.  This  went  on  until  M.  Emile  Ollivier  came  into 
power,  January  2,  18?0.  The  Italian  and  Austrian  ambas- 
sadors, however,  continued  to  flatter  her  vanity  by  constantly 
appealing  to  her ;  the  part  they  played  on  the  '4th  of  Septem- 
ber shows  plainly  enough  how  they  profited  in  the  interest  of 
their  governments  by  these  seemingly  diplomatic  indiscre- 
tions on  their  own  part. 
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As  for  Bismarck,  aa  some  One  who  was  very  much  behind 
the  political  scenes  in  Berlin  once  said,  "Hia  policy  consist- 
ed in  paying  milliners'  and  dressmakers'  bills  in  Paris  for 
ladies  to  whosi  personal  adornment  and  appearance  he  was 
profoundly  indifferent."  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Lord  Lyons 
courteously  but  steadfastly  refused  to  be  drawn  out  "diplo- 
matically by  the  Empress.  While  paying  due  homage  to 
the  woman  and  to  the  sovoreigo,  he  tacitly  declined  to  con- 
eider  her  a  pawn  in  the  political  game,  and,  though  always 
extremely  guarded  in  hia  language,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  showing  hia  contempt  for  those  who  did.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Lord  Lyons  will  leave  behind  any  "  memoirs ; " 
if  he  do,  WB  shall  probably  get  not  only  nothing  but  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  with  regard  to  the  share  of  the 
Empress  in  determining  the  war;  and  we  shall  find  that  that 
war  was  not  decided  upon  between  the  Imperial  couple  be- 
tween the  14th  and  15tn  of  July,  '70,  but  between  the  5th 
and  6th  of  July.  Meanwhile,  without  presuming  to  antici- 
pate such  revelations  on  the  part  of  our  ambassador,  I  may 
note  here  my  own  recollections  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  about  3.30  p.  m.,  I  was  walk- 
ing along  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor6,  when,  just  in  front 
of  the  Embassy,  I  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  Lord  Lyons' 
carriage  turning  into  the  courtyard  from  the  street.  His 
lordship  was  inside.  We  were  on  very  good  terms,  I  may  sav 
on  very  friendly  terms,  and  he  beckoned  me  to  come  in.  1 
was  at  the  short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  hall  almost  aa 
soon  as  the  carriage,  and  we  went  inside  together.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  was  in  hia  private  room  for  more  than  ten  min- 
utes, but  I  brought  away  the  impression  that,  although  the 
Due  de  Gramont  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  might  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  bellicose  tone  in  face  of  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature,  there  was  little  or  no  fear  of  war,  becanse  the 
Emperor  was  decidedly  inclined  to  peace.  1  remember  this 
the  more  distinctly,  seeing  that  Lord  Lyons  told  me  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  an  interview  with  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  words  used 
by  his  lordship,  but  positive  as  to  the  drift  of  one  of  hia  re- 
marks; namely,  that  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  the  last  per- 
son who  ought  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  "There  is  too 
much  personal  animosity  between  him  and  Bismarck,  owing 
mainly  to  the  latter  having  laughed  his  pretensions  to  scorn 
as  a  diplomatist  while  the  duke  was  at  Vienna."    I  am  cer- 
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tain  the  worda  were  to  that  eSect.  Then  he  added,  "  I  can 
nnderatand  though  I  fail  to  approve  De  Gramont'a  personal 
irritation,  but  cannot  account  for  Ollivier's,  and  he  seems  aa 
pugnacious  as  the  other.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  the  whole 
of  this  will  blow  over :  William  ia  too  wise  a  man  to  go  to 
war  on  such  a  pretext,  and  the  Emperor  is  too  Ul  not  to  want 
peace.  I  wish  the  Empress  would  leave  him  alone.  I  am 
going  to  Ollivier's  to-night,  and  I'll  know  more  about  it  by 
to-morrow  morning." 

It  ia  very  evident  from  this  that  the  historiana  were  sub- 
sequently wrongly  informed  as  to  M.  Emile  OUivier'a  attitude 
at  that  moment,  which  they  have  described  as  exactly  the  re- 
Terae  from  what  Lord  Lyons  found  it.  I  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  M.  OUivier,  still  he  did  not  give  me  the  impression  of 
bemg  likel;  to  adopt  a  hectoring  tone  just  in  order  to  please 
the  gallery,  the  gallery  being  ia  this  instance  the  clientele  of 
the  opposition,  whom  the  Emperor  feared  more  than  any  one 
else.  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  since,  Louia-Na- 
poleon  seemed  racked  witli  anxiety,  but,  aa  one  of  my  inform- 
ants, who  was  scarcely  away  from  his  side  at  the  time,  said 
afterwards,  he  waa  not  pondering  over  the  consequences  of 
war  which  he  fancied  he  waa  able  to  prevent,  he  was  ponder- 
ing the  consequences  of  peace.  Translated  into  plain  lan- 
guage, it  meant  that  the  republican  minority,  with  its  recent 
accession  of  representatives  in  the  chambera  and  ita  still  more 
unscrupulous  adherents  outside,  were  atriving  with  might  and 
main,  not  to  goad  the  Emperor  into  a  war,  but  to  make  him 
keep  a  peace  which,  if  they  had  had  the  chance,  they  would 
have  denounced  as  humiliating  to  France. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  they  found  an  unexpected  ally 
in  the  Empreaa.  The  latter  urged  on  the  war  with  Prussia, 
in  order  to  secure  to  her  son  the  imperial  crown  which  was 
shaking  on  the  head  of  her  husband ;  the  former  were  play- 
ing the  game  known  colloquially  as  "  Heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you 
lose."  Peace  preserved  by  means  of  diplomatic  negotiation3 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  the  Empire 
to  scorn  aa  being  to  weak  to  safeguard  the  national  honour ; 
war  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  ailing  their  plati- 
tudes about  the  iniquity  of  standing  armies  and  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  etc.  I  go  further  still,  and  unhesitatingly  af- 
firm that,  if  any  party  was  aware  of  the  corruption  in  the 
army,  it  waa  the  republican  one.  The  plebiscite  of  May,  with 
-its  tnouaanda  of  votes  adverse  to  the  Imperial  e4^\\q& — *ss 
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which  votes  there  were  those  of  a  great  many  officers — had  not' 
only  given  them  a  chance  of  counting  their  numbers,  hut  of 
obtainino;  information,  not  available  to  their  adversaries  in 
power.  This  is  tantamount  to  an  indictment  of  having  de- 
liberately contributed  to  the  temporary  ruin  of  their  country 
for  political  purposes,  and  such  I  intend  it  to  be.  I  am  not 
speaKing  without  good  grounds. 

On  the  day  I  met  Lord  Lyons,  two  ministerial  councils 
were  held  at  Saint-Cloud,  both  presided  over  by  the  Emperor. 
Between  the  first  and  the  second,  the  peaceful  sentiments  of 
the  chief  of  the  State  underwent  no  change.  So  little  did 
the  Emperor  foresee  or  desire  war,  that  on  the  evening  of 
that  same  day,  while  the  second  council  of  ministers  was 
being  held,  he  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  my  house  for 
the  exact  address  of  Mr.  Prescott-Hewett,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon.  I  was  not  at  home,  and  on  my  return,  an  hour 
later,  sent  the  address  by  telegraph  to  Saint-Cloud,  I  have 
sinceleamtthat,  on  thesamenight,  a  telegram  was  despatched 
to  London,  inquiring  of  Mr.  Hewett  when  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  hold  a  consultation  in  Paris.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made,  but  Mr.  Hewett  eventually  went  in  August, 
to  the  seat  of  war,  to  see  his  illustrious  patient.  I  believe, 
bnt  am  not  certain,  that  he  saw  him  at  Chfiions. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  there  was  a  third  council  of  ministers 
at  Saint-Cloud,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mornin^r,  in  order  to 
draw  up  the  answer  to  M.  Cochery's  interpellation  on  the 
HohenzoUem  candidature.  The  latter  was  supposed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  M.  Thiers,  but  I  will  only  state  what  I  know 
positively  with  regard  to  the  Emperor.  At  a  little  after  two 
that  afternoon,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Caf6  de  la  Pai.t,  when 
my  old  friend,  Joseph  Ferrari,  came  up  to  me.*    He  was  a 

great  friend  of  Adolphe  and  Elys6e,  the  brothers  of  Emile 
llivier.  He  looked  positively  crestfallen,  and,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  peace,  I  had  no  need  to  ask  him 
for  the  nature  of  the  news  he  brought,  I  conld  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  bad.  He,  however,  left  me  no  time  to  put 
a  question. 

"  It's  all  over,"  he  said  at  once,  "  and,  unless  a  miracle 
happens,  we'll  have  war  in  less  than  a  fortnight,"    He  im- 
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mediately  went  on.  "  Wait  for  another  hour,  and  then  jouH 
see  the  effect  of  De  Gramont's  answer  to  Cocherj's  interpel- 
lation in  the  Chamber.  Not  only  the  Pmasiana,  but  the 
flmalleat  nation  in  Europe  would  not  stand  it." 

"But,"  I  remarked,  "about  this  time  yesterday  I  was 
positively  assured,  and  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  Em- 
peror was  absolutely  opposed  to  any  but  a  pacific  remoD- 
strauce." 

"  Your  informant  was  perfectly  correct,"  was  the  answer; 
"  and  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  last  night,  at  the  termination  of 
the  second  council  ot  ministers,  hia  sentiments  underwent  no 
change.  Immediately  after  that,  the  Empress  had  a  couver- 
sation  with  the  Emperor,  which  I  know  for  certain  lasted  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  result  of  this  conversation 
ia  the  answer,  the  text  of  which  you  will  see  directly,  and 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  challenge  to  Prussia.  Mark  my 
words,  the  Empress  will  not  cease  from  troubling  until  she 
has  driven  France  into  a  war  with  the  only  great  Protestant 
power  on  the  Continent.  That  power  defeated,  she  will 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  rising  unity  of  Italy.  She  little 
knows  that  Victor-Bmanuel  will  not  wait  until  then,  and 
that,  at  the  first  success  of  the  French  on  the  Rhine,  he  will 
cross  the  Alps  at  a  sign  of  Prussia;  that  at  the  first  success 
of  Pruasia,  the  Italian  troops  will  start  on  their  march  to 
Borne.  Nay,  I  repeat,  it  is  the  Empress  who  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  France." 

That  playful  cry  of  the  Empress,  which  she  was  so  fond  o( 
uttering  in  the  Ite^inning  of  her  married  life,  "  As  for  my- 
self, I  am  a  Legitimist,"  without  understanding,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  its  import,  had  gradually  grafted  itself  on 
her  mind,  although  it  had  ceased  to  be  on  her  lips.  Impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  self-willed  and  tyrannical,  both  by 
nature  and  training,  her  sudden  and  marvellous  elevation  to 
one  of  the  proudest  positions  in  Europe  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  those  defects  of  character.  Superstitious,  like 
most  Spaniards,  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  gipay  who 
foretold  her  future  greatness  was  a  Divine  messenger,  and 
from  that  to  the  conviction  that  she  occupied  the  throne  by 
a  right  as  Divine  as  that  claimed  by  the  Bourbons  there  waa 
but  one  short  step.  A  corollary  to  Divine  right  meant,  to 
her,  personal  and  irreaponsible  government.  That  waa  her 
idea  of  legitimism.  Though  by  no  means  endowed  with  high 
1  intellectual  gifts,  she  perceived  well  enough,  in  the  begltiui.«.%^ 
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that  the  Second  Empire  was  not  a  very  sbable  edifice,  eithef 
with  regard  to  ita  foundations  or  euperatructure,  and,  uutil 
England  propped  it  up  by  an  alliance,  and  a  State  visit  from 
our  Bovereigu,  she  kept  commendably  coy.  But  from  that 
moment  she  aspired  to  be  something  more  than  the  arbiter 
of  fashion.  As  I  have  already  said,  she  failed  in  prevailing 
upon  the  Emperor  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  In  '59  she  was  more 
successful,  in  65  she  was  more  successful  still.  In  the  former 
year,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  called  the  Empress's 
party ;  in  the  latter,  the  scaffolding  was  removed  from  the 
strucLure,  henceforth  the  work  was  done  inside.  She,  no 
more  than  her  gnrroundings,  had  the  remotest  idea  that 
France  waa  gradually  undergoing  a  political  change,  that  she 
was  recovering  her  constitutional  rights.  Her  party  waa  like 
the  hare  in  the  fable  that  used  the  wrong  end  of  the  opera- 
glass,  and  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  with  regard  to  the  distance 
that  divided  them  from  the  sportsman,  until  he  was  fairly 
upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  the  liberal  ministry  of  the  3nd 
of  January,  1870. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  refused  to  be 
guided  by  his  predecessors.  He  studiously  avoided  informing 
the  Empress  of  the  affairs  of  State,  let  alone  discussing  them 
with  her.  Apart  from  the  small  fry  of  the  Imperial  party, 
he  made  two  powerful  enemies — ^the  Empress  herself,  and 
Houher,  who  saw  in  this  refusal  to  follow  precedent  an  im- 
plied censure  upon  himself.  Houher,  I  repeat  once  more, 
was  honest  to  the  backbone,  but  fond  of  personal  power. 
The  Empire  to  him  meant  nothing  but  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  and  tlie  heir  to  the  throne ;  just  as  Germany  meant 
nothing  to  Bismarck  but  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim,  loudly  and  openly,  that  the 
plebiscite  of  the  8th  of  May  meant  an  overwhelming  mani- 
festation, not  in  favour  of  the  liberal  Empire,  but  in  favonr 
of  the  Emperor;  and  when  the  latter,  to  do  him  justice, 
declined  to  look  at  it  in  that  light,  he  deserted  him  for  the 
side  of  his  wife.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  first  use  the 
Empress  meant  to  make  of  her  power  as  regent,  after  the 
first  signal  victory  of  French  arms,  was  to  sweep  away  the 
cabinet  of  the  2nd  of  January.  The  Imperial  decree  con- 
ferring the  regency  upon  her,  "during  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  his  army,"  and  dated  the  22nd  of 
JuJv,  invested  her  with  very  limited  power. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  Paris 
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rwaa  in  a  ferment,  but,  to  the  careful  obserrer,  it  was  no 
longer  the  unalloyed  enthusiasm  of  the  first  few  days.  There 
were  juat  as  many  people  in  the  streets ;  the  shouts  of  "  A 
Berlin  !  "  though,  jierhapB,  not  so  sustained,  were  just  as  locd 
every  now  and  then ;  the  troops  leaving  for  the  front  received 
tremendous  ovations,  and  more  substantial  proofs  of  the  peo- 
ple's goodwill ;  the  man  who  dai-ed  to  pronounce  the  woi-d 
"peace"  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  rent  to  pieces  by  the 
crowds — a  thing  which  almost  liappened  one  night  in  front 
of  the  Cafe  de  Madrid,  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre :  still, 
the  enthusiasm  was  not  the  same.  "There  seems  to  be  a  , 
great  deal  o£  prologue  to  'The  Taming  of  that  German 
Shrew,'"  said  a  French  friend,  who  was  pretty  familiar  with 
Shakespeare ;  and  lie  was  not  far  wrong,  for  the  Christopher 
Sly  abounded.  The  bivouacs  of  the  troops  about  to  take 
their  departure  reminded  one  somewhat  more  forcibly  of 
Operatic  scenes  and  equestrian  dramas  of  the  circus  type  than 
of  the  preparations  for  the  stem  necessities  of  war— with  this 
difference,  that  the  contents  of  the  goblet  were  real,  and 
the  viands  not  made  of  cardboard.  "They  are  like  badly 
made  cannons,  these  soldiers,"  said  some  one  else :  "  they  are 
crammed  up  to  the  muzzle,  and  they  do  not  go  off.  In 
short,  the  more  sensible  of  the  Paris  population  began  to 
conclude  that  a  little  less  intoning  of  patriotic  strophes  and 
a  good  deal  more  of  juxtaposition  witn  the  German  troops 
"Was  becoming  advisable.  Tne  reports  of  the  few  preliminary 
Bkirmishea  that  had  taken  place  were  no  doubt  favourable  to 
the  French ;  at  tlie  same  time,  there  was  no  denying  the 
fact  that  they  had  taken  place  on  French  and  not  on  Ger- 
man territory,  which  was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "A  Berlin  !"  In  accordance 
with  the  programme  of  which  that  cry  was  the  initial  quota- 
tion, the  French  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  been  already 
half  on  their  way  to  the  Prussian  capital.  That  is  what  sen- 
sible, nay,  clever  people  expressed  openly.  Nevertheless,  the 
cry  continued,  nor  was  there  any  escape  from  the  "  Marseil- 
laise," either  by  day  or  night.  Every  now  and  then  a  more 
than  usually  dense  group  might  be  seen  at  a  street  corner. 
The  centre  of  the  group  was  composed  of  a  woman,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms;  the  little  one  could  scarcely  speak,  btit  its 
tiny  voice  reproduced  more  or  less  accurately  the  air  of  tlie 
"  Marseillaise ; "  a  deep  silence  prevailed  during  the  perform- 
■  anoe  in  order  to  give  the  infant  a  fair  chance ;  deafening  wjf 
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pluuae  greeted  the  termiQation  of  the  aolo,  and  a  shower  d 
coppers  fell  into  the  real  or  pseudo  mother's  lap.  On  the 
18tn  of  July,  the  d^  of  the  official  declaration  of  war  in 
Paris,  the  ComSdie-Franijaise  performed  "  Le  Lion  Amoii- 
reux"  of  Ponsa,rd.*  At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  the  public 
clamoured  for  the  "  Marseillaise."  There  was  not  a  single 
member  of  the  company  capable  of  complying  with  the  re- 

?uest,  "  so  the  stage  manager  for  the  week  "  had  to  come 
orward  and  ask  for  a  two-days'  adjournment,  during  which 
some  one  might  study  it  Of  course,  the  honour  of  sing- 
ing the  revolutionary  hymn  was  to  devolve  upon  a  woman, 
according  to  the  precedent  established  in  '48,  when  Bachel 
had  intoned  it.  From  what  I  learnt  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  candidates  for  the  distinguished  task  were  not  many,  in 
spite  of  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Government.  The  ladies  of 
the  company,  most  of  whom,  like  their  fellow-actors,  had 
been  always  very  cordially  treated  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
occasion  of  their  professional  visits  to  Saint-Cloud,  Com- 
pifigne,  and  Fontainebleau,  instinctively  gneesed  the  pain  the 
concession  must  have  caused  the  chief  of  the  State,  and  un- 
der some  pretext  declined.  Mdlle.  Agar  accepted,  and  sang 
the  "Marseillaise,"  in  all  forty-four  times,  from  the  80th  oi 
July  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  final  invest- 
ment of  the  capital  by  the  German  armies. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  though,  that  the  Government 
had  waited  until  the  day  of  the  official  declaration  of  war  to 
sanction  the  performance  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  in  places  of 

f)nblic  resort.  I  remember  crossing  the  Gardens  of  the  Tui- 
eries  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July.  One  of 
the  military  bands  was  performing  a  selection  of  music.  The 
custom  of  doing  so  dnnng  the  summer  months  has  prevailed 
for  many  years,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  principal  gar- 
rison towns  of  the  provinces.  All  at  once  they  struck  up  the 
"  Marseillaise."  I  looked  with  surprise  at  my  companion,  a 
member  of  the  Emperor's  household.  He  caught  the  drift 
of  my  look. 

"  It  is  by  the  Emperor's  express  command,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  the  national  war-song.  In  fact,  it  is  that  much  more  than 
a  revolutionary  hymn." 

"  But  war  has  not  been  declared,"  I  objected. 

•  I  believe  there  cxiste  an  Engliah  vBtsion  of  the  piny,  entitled  "  K  Son  ri 
the  Soil."    1  am  not  eertain  of  the  title.— En itob. 
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"  It  will  be  to-morrow,"  was  the  answer. 

The  public,  whicb  in  this  instance  was  mainly  composed 
of  the  better  classes,  apparently  refused  to  consider  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  a  national  war-song,  and  applause  at  its  terminatioii 
was  but  very  lukewarm. 

I  have  already  spoken  oj  the  scene  I  witnessed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  departure  of  the  Germans  on  that  same  Sunday 
early  in  the  morning,  and  have  also  noted  the  demonstration 
in  front  of  the  German  Embassy  on  the  previous  Friday  night, 
I  will  not  be  equally  positive  with  regard  to  the  exact  dates 
of  the  succeeding  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
Parisians,  but  I  remember  a  very  striking  one  which  hap- 
pened between  the  official  declaration  of  war  and  the  end  of 
July.  It  was  brought  under  my  notice,  not  by  a  foreigner, 
but  by  a  Frenchman,  who  was  absolutely  disgusted  with  it. 
We  were  sitting  one  evening  oataide  the  Caffi  de  la  Pais, 
■which,  being  the  resort  of  some  noted  Imperiulista,  I  bad 
begun  to  visit  more  frequently  than  I  had  done  hitherto. 
There  was  a  terrible  din  on  th€  Boulevai'de :  the  evening 
papers  had  just  published  a  very  circumstantial  account  of 
that  insignificant  skirmish  which  cost  Lieutenant  Winslow 
hia  life,  and  in  which  the  French  had  taken  a  couple  of 

Srisoners.  "They"  (the  prisoners),  suggested  an  able  edi- 
)r, "  ought  to  be  brought  to  Paris  and  publicly  exhibited 
as  an  example."  "And,  what  is  more,"  said  my  friend  who 
had  read  the  paragraph  to  me,  "  he  means  what  he  says. 
These  are  the  descendants  of  a  nation  who  prides  herself 
"i  having  said  at  Fontenoy,  '  Messieurs,  les  Anglais  tirez  les 
_  remiers,'  which,  by-the-by,  they  did  not  say.*  If  yon  care 
to  come  with  me,  I'll  show  you  what  would  be  the  probable 


•  It  waa,  in  fnct,  ui  English  oflieer  who  Bhout«l,  "  Mesaieura  des  pardag 
nan^iKB,  tlrez:"  Co  whirh  tha  Freneh  npUed,  "  Mpiwieuni,  noun  ne  timiu 
jnfliKii'  Ics  proiaiere ;  tirai  vous  nienies. '  But  it  was  not  pnlitonesw  that  dic- 
tated the  reply  :  it  wo»  tlm  expression  of  the  Bchnowledgod  luul  ponstantly  in- 
culcated doctrine  that  all  infantry  troops  which  fired  the  flrnt  were  induhitotly 
heaton.  We  find  the  doctrinB  clearly  Mated  in  the  infontrv  instructionB  of 
IflT!,  and  BubBequenlly  in  the  following  order  of  Lonis  XIV.  to  bis  troops: 
"The  soldier  fhall  be  taught  not  to  Hro  the  first,  and  to  atand  the  fire  of  the 
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fate  of  snch  prisoners  if  the  writer  of  that  pai'agraph  k 
will." 

So  said ;  so  done.  Irs  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  wan 
seated  at  tiie  Caf6  de  I'Horloge,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  anc 
my  friend  was  holding  out  five  francs  fifty  cenLiniea  in  pay- 
ment for  two  small  glasses  of  so-called  "  Fine  Champagne',' 
plus  the  waiter's  tip.  The  admission  was  gratis;  and  the 
difference  between  those  who  went  in  and  those  who  remained 
outside  was  that  the  latter  could  hear  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance without  seeing  it,  and  without  disbursing  a  farthing; 
while  the  former  could  see  tlie  whole  of  the  performance 
without  hearing  a  note,  for  the  din  there  was  also  infernal. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival,  the  baud  Etruck  up  the  inevitable 
"Marseillaise,"  but  the  audience  neither  listened  nor  ap- 
plauded. 

This  was,  after  all,  bet  the  overture  to  the  entertainment 
to  which  my  friend  Lad  invited  me,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
spectacular  pantomime  representing  an  engagement  between 
a  regiment  or  a  battalion  of  Zouaves  and  Germans.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  latter  had  the  worst  of  it ;  and,  at  the 
termination,  a  couple  of  them  were  brought  in  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  mercy  on  their  knees.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
thing  hung  fire  altogether,  and  that,  but  for  the  remarkable 
selection  of  handsome  legs  of  the  Zouaves,  not  even  the  hare- 
brained young  fellows  with  which  the  audience  was  largely 
besprinkled  would  have  paid  any  attention. 

In  the  whole  of  Pans  there  was  no  surer  centre  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  front  than  the  Cafg  de  la 
Pais.  It  was  the  principal  resort  of  the  Bonapartists,  There 
were  Pietri,  the  prefect  of  police,  Sampierro,  Abatucci,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  others ;  all  cultivating  excellent  relations  with 
the  Chateau.  There  was  also  the  General  Beaufort  d'Hant- 
poul,  to  whom  Bismarck  subsequently,  tlirough  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Moritz  Buech,  did  the  greatest  injury  a  man  can  do  to  a 
soldier,  in  accusing  him  of  drunkenness  when  he  came  to 
settle  some  of  the  military  conditions  of  the  armistice  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  one  of  the  two  supe- 
rior French  officers  who  estimated  at  its  true  value  the 
strategic  genius  of  Von  Moltke.  The  other  was  Colonel 
Stofiel.  But  General  d'Hautpoul  was  even  better  enabled  to 
judge ;  he  had  seen  Moltke  at  work  in  Syria  more  than  thirty 
years  before.  He  was  in  reality  the  Solomon  Eagle  of  the 
campaign,  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired.     "  I  know  oar 
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armv,  and  I  know  Helmuth  von  Moltke,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head  deapondingly.  "  If  every  one  of  our  officers  were 
his  equal  in  stratcCT,  the  chance  would  tlien  only  be  equal. 
Moltke  has  the  gift  of  the  great  billiard -player ;  he  knows 
beforehand  the  exact  results  of  a  shock  between  two  bodies 
at  a  certain  angle.     We  are  a  doomed  nation," 

Aa  a  matter  of  course,  his  friends  were  very  wroth  at 
what  they  called  "  his  unpatriotic  language,"  and  when  the 
news  of  the  engagement  at  SaarbrucK  arrived  they  crowed 
over  him ;  but  be  stuck  to  his  text,  "  It  is  simply  a  feint  on 
Moltke's  part,  and  proves  nothing  at  all.  In  two  or  three 
days  we'll  get  the  news  of  a  battle  that  will  decide,  not  only 
the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign,  but  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
also." 

Two  days  afterwai-da,  I  met  him  near  the  Rue  Saint- 
ilorentin ;  he  looked  absolutely  crestfallen.  "  We  have  suf- 
fered a  terrible  defeat  near  Wissembourg,  but  do  not  breathe 
ft  word  of  it  to  auy  one.  The  Government  is  waiting  for  a 
yictory  on  some  other  point,  and  then  it  will  publish  the  two 
*ccoant3  together." 

'  The  Government  was  reckoning  without  the  newspapers, 
French  and  foreign.  The  latter  might  be  confiscated,  and 
In  fact  were,  such  aa  the  Times  and  ritidependance  Beige; 
bnt  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  law  of  M. 
Emile  Ollivier,  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  they  had  foreseen  the  terrible  fate  that 
mas  to  befall  the  French  armies  they  would  have  been  more 
amenabte,  but  in  the  beginning  they  anticipated  nothing  but 
startling  victories,  and,  as  such,  looked  npon  the  campaign  in 
the  light  of  a  series  of  brilliant  spectacnlar  performances, 
•glowing  accounts  of  which  were  essentially  calculated  to  in- 
'•erease  their  circulation.  When  MM.  Cardon  and  Chabrillat, 
^respectively  of  the  Oaulois  and  Figaro,  were  released  by  the 
3*russians,  they  told  many  amusing  stories  to  that  effect,  un- 
iieoDsciously  confirming  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed ; 
Ant  the  following,  wliich  I  had  from  the  lips  of  Edmond 
jAbout  himself,  is  better  than  any  I  can  remember. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  best  Paris  newspapers,  on 
bis  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  of  "  the  army  of  the  Rhine," 
applied  to  the  aide-major-general  for  permission  to  follow  the 
Operations.  He  had  a  good  many  credentials  of  more  or  leas 
weight;  nevertheless  the  aide- major-general,  in  riew  of  the 
formal   orders  of  the  Emperor  and  Marahal  Ijft\iTO»l,  ^^S^ 
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bound  to  refuse  the  request.  The  journalist,  on  the  other 
himti,  declineci  to  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer,  "  I  have  come 
with  the  decided  intention  to  do  justice,  and  more  than  I'ns- 
tiiie,  perhaps,  to  your  talent  and  courage,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  indeed  if  I  were  not  given  the  opportunity,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  was  the  reply;  "but  I  cannot  depart 
from  the  rules  for  any  one." 

"  But  our  paper  has  a  very  large  circulation." 

"All  the  more  reason  to  refuse  you  the  authorization  to 
follow  the  staff." 

The  journalist  would  not  look  at  mattflrs  in  that  light 
He  felt  that  he  was  conferring  a  favour,  just  as  he  would 
have  felt  in  offering  the  advantage  of  a  cleverly  written  puff 
of  a  premiere  to  a  theatrical  manager.  Seeing  that  his  argu- 
menta  were  of  no  avail,  he  delivered  his  farting  shot. 

"  This,  then,  general,  ia  your  final  decision.  I  am  afraid 
yon'll  have  cause  to  regret  this,  for  we,  on  our  side,  are  de- 
termined not  to  give  this  war  the  benefit  of  publicity  in  our 
columns." 

M.  Emile  OUivier's  original  decision  was  the  right  one, 
but,  instead  of  embodying  it  in  a  temporary  and  exceptional 
order,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  a  permanent  law  in  times  of 

geace  as  well  as  war.  On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  July,  Count 
ulemburg,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  Gorman  papers,  recommending  them  to  ab- 
stain from  giving  any  news,  however  insignificant,  with  re- 
gard to  the  movements  of  the  troops.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
the  German  editors  neither  protested,  nor  endeavoured  to 
shirk  the  order ;  they  raised  no  outcry  against  "  the  mnzzling 
of  the  press."  Five  days  later,  the  French  minister  was  at- 
tacked by  nearly  every  paper  in  France  for  attempting  to  do 
a  similar  thing,  and,  rather  than  weather  that  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup, he  consented  to  a  compromise,  and  condescended  to  ask 
where  he  might  have  commanded.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
undertook  that  the  Government  itself  shonld  he  the  pur- 
veyor of  war-news  to  the  papers.  Every  editor  of  standing 
in  Paris  knew  that  this  meant  garbled,  if  not  altogether 
mythical,  accounts  of  events,  and  that  even  these  wonld  be 
held  back  until  they  could  be  held  back  no  longer.  In  a 
few  days  their  worst  apprehensions  in  that  respect  were  con- 
firmed. While  Paris  waa  still  ignorant  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  Wissembourg,  the  whole  of  Europe  rang  with  the 
tidings.    Then  came  the  false  report  of  a  brilliant  victory 
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from  the  Government  agency.  It  made  the  Parisians  frantic 
with  joy,  but  the  frenzy  changed  into  one  of  anger  when  the 
trnth  became  known  throngh  the  maudlin  and  lachrymose 
despatches  from  the  Imperial  head-quarters,  albeit  that  they 
by  no  means  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  defeats  suffered 
at  Woerth  and  Spicheren. 

Nevertheless,  the  agency  continued  the  even — or  rather 
uneven— tenor  of  its  way  up  to  the  last.  The  Republicans 
snbsequenlly  adopted  the  tactics  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Communists  adhered  to  the  system  of  those  they  had 
temporarily  ousted.  In  the  present  note,  I  will  deal  only 
with  events  up  to  the  4tb  of  September.  Patent  as  it  must 
have  been  to  tne  merest  civilian,  that  the  commanders  were 
aimply  committing  blunder  after  blunder,  the  movements  of 
Bazaine  were  represented  by  the  agency  as  the  result  of  a 
masterly  and  profound  calculation.  Even  such  a  pessimist 
as  General  Beaufort  d'Hantponl  was  taken  in  by  those  repre- 
eentationa.  He  considered  the  "masterly  inactivity"  of  Ba- 
zaineas  an  inspiration  of  genius.  "  He  is  keeping  two  hundred 
thousand  German  troops  round  Metz,"  he  said  several  times. 
"These  two  hundred  thousand  men  are  rendered  absolutely 
naeless  while  we  are  recruiting  our  armies  and  reorganizing 
our  forces."  He  seemed  altogether  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
these  two  hundred  thousand  Germans  were  virtually  the 
gaolers  of  France's  best  army. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  General  d'Hautpoul  was  in 
direct  or  indirect  communication  with  the  agency,  or  whether 
Bome  ingenious  scribe  belonging  to  it  had  overheard  his  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  wDlully  adopted  them ;  certain 
it  is  that  the  agency  was  the  first  to  inspire  the  reporters  of 
those  papers  who  took  their  cne  from  it  with  the  flattering 
epithet  of  "  glorious  Bazaine." 

It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  Palikao.  His  sententious 
commonplaces  were  reported  as  so  many  oracular  revelations 
dragged  reluctantly  from  him.  Had  they  been  more  familiar 
with  Shakespeare  than  they  were,  or  are,  the  scribes  would 
have  made  Palikao  exclaim  with  Macbeth,  "The  greatest  ia 
behind,"  And  all  the  while  the  troops  were  marching  and 
countermarching  at  haphazard,  without  a  preconceived  plan, 
jeering  at  their  Teadera,  and  openly  insulting  the  "  phantom  " 
Emperor,  as  they  did  at  Chfllons,  *for  he  was  already  no  more 
than  that.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  does  not  date  from  Sedan, 
but  from  Woerth  and  Spicheren;  and  those  moat ■^^^'^'^-^'^'^ 
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aware  of  it  were  not  the  men  who  dealt  it  the  final  blow  less 
than  a  month  later,  bat  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Em- 
press at  the  TnilerieB. 

For  from  that  moment  (the  6th  or  ?th  of  August)  the  en- 
tourage of  the  Empresg  began  to  think  of  saving  the  Empire 
by  sacriBiing,  if  needs  be,  the  Emperor.  "There  is  only  one 
thing  that  can  avert  the  rnia  of  the  djuasty,"  said  a  lady-in- 
waiting  on  the  EmpreBs,  to  a  near  relative  of  mme;  "and 
that  ia  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
That  death  wouM  be  considered  an  heroic  one,  and  would 
benefit  the  Prince  Imperial." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  the  Empress  shared 
that  opinion,  but  here  are  some  facts  not  generally  known, 
even  to  this  day,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  unhesi- 
tatingly vouch. 

The  Empress  did  not  know  of  the  consultation  that  had 
taken  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  But  she  did  know  that  the  Emperor  was  suffering 
from  a  very  serious  complaint,  and  that  the  disease  had  been 
aggravated  since  his  departure  throagh  his  constantly  being 
on  horseback.  M.  Franceschini  Pietri,  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Emperor,  had  informed  her  to  that  effect  on  the  7th 
of  August,  when  Forbach  and  Woerth  had  been  fought.  He 
also  told  her  that  the  Emperor  was  not  unwilling  to  return 
to  Paris,  and  to  leave  the  command-in-chief  to  Bazaine,  but 
that  his  conscience  and  his  pride  forbade  him  to  do  so,  unlesa 
some  pressure  were  bronght  to  bear  upon  him.  I  repeat,  I 
can  vouch  for  this,  because  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  M". 
Pietri,  who  was  prefect  of  police  until  tiie  4th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile,  others,  besides  M.  Franceschini  Pietri,  had 
noticed  the  evident  moral  and  mental  depression  of  the  Em- 
peror, increased,  no  doubt,  by  his  acute  physical  sufferings, 
which  were  patent  to  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  came 
in  immediate  contact ;  for  an  eye-witness  wrote  to  me  on  the 
4th  of  August :  "  The  Emperor  is  in  a  very  bad  state ;  after 
Saarbruck,  Lebrun  and  Lebceuf  had  virtually  to  lift  him  off 
his  horse.  The  young  prince,  who,  as  you  have  probably 
heard  already,  was  by  his  side  all  the  time,  looked  very  dis- 
tressed, for  hia  father  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  during  the 
engagement.  But  after  they  got  into  the  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  about  a  dozen  yards  away,  the  Emperor  put  hia 
arm  round  hia  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the  checks,  while  two 
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large  tears  rolled  down  his  now.  I  noticed  that  the  Emperor 
had  scarcely  strengtli  to  walk  that  dozen  yards." 

Lebceuf,  who,  like  a  great  many  more,  has  suffered  to  a 
certain  extent  for  tlie  faults  of  Marshal  Niel,  perceived  well 
enough  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  cheer  the  Emperor 
in  hia  miafortunea.  It  was  he  who  proposed  that  the  latter 
Bhould  return  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  him,  while  the  corps 
d'armee  of  Frossard,  which  had  eflected  its  retreat  in  good 
order,  and  several  other  divisions  that  had  not  been  under 
js  yet,  should  endeavour  to  retrieve  matters  by  attacking 
armies  of  Von  Steinmetz  and  Frederick- Charles,  which 
at  that  identical  moment  were  only  in  "  course  of  formation." 
But  Louis-Napoi^on,  while  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan,  sadly  shook  his  head,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
relinquish  the  chief  command  in  view  of  the  double  defeat 
the  army  had  suSered  under  his  leadership. 

What  had  happened,  then,  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
immediately  following  the  telegi-am  of  M.  Franceschini  Pie- 
tri?  Simply  this:  not  only  nad  the  Empress  refused  to 
exercise  the  pressure  which  would  have  afforded  her  husband 
an  excuse  for  hia  return,  but  she  had  thrown  cold  water  on 
the  idea  of  that  return  by  a  despatch  virtually  discountenan- 
cing that  return.  The  cabinet  had  not  been  consulted  in  this 
instance. 

Nay,  more ;  the  cabinet  on  the  7th  of  August  despatched, 
in  secret,  M.  Maurice  Richard,  Minister  of  Arts,  which  at 
that  time  was  distinct  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  health  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  inspired  tne  troops. 
That  was  on  the  7th  of  August.  He  went  by  special  train  to 
Metz.  Two  hours  after  he  was  gone,  Adolphe  OUivier  told 
me  and  Ferrari  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Pais.  A  few  hours  after 
his  return  next  day,  he  told  us  the  result  of  those  inquiries. 
M.  Richard  had  brought  back  the  worst  possible  news. 

At  a  council  of  ministers,  held  early  on  the  9th,  M.  Emile 
Ollivier,  in  view  of  the  communication  made  to  him  by  his 
colleague,  proposed  the  immediate  return  of  the  Emperor, 
fully  expecting  M.  Richard  to  support  him.  The  Empress 
energetically  opposed  the  plan,  and  when  M.  Ollivier  turned, 
as  it  were,  to  M.  Richard,  the  latter  kept  ominously  silent. 
Not  to  mince  matters,  he  had  been  tampered  with.  M. 
Ollivier  found  himself  absolutely  powerless. 

A  day  or  so  before  that — I  will  not  be  positive  oata^iifli 
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date — M.  OUivier  telegraphed  officially  to  the  head-quarters 
at  Metz,  to  request  the  return  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  generally  expressed  wish  of  the  Paris  pa- 
perB.  M,  Pietri  told  me  that  sarae  day  that  the  minister's 
telegram  had  heen  followed  by  one  in  the  Empress's  private 
cipher,  expressing  her  wish  that  the  Prince  Imperial  should 
remain  in  the  army.  She  did  not  explain  why.  She  merely 
recommended  the  Emperor  to  make  the  promise  required, 
and  then  to  pay  no  further  heed  to  it. 

The  regent  had  no  power  to  summon  parliament,  never- 
theleaa  she  did  so,  mainly  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Oilivier 
ministry.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  Emperor  never 
forgave  her  for  it.  If  tliose  who  were  at  ChiBiehuret  are 
alive  when  these  notes  appear,  they  will  probably  bear  me 
out. 

What,  in  fact,  could  a  parliament  summoned  under  such 
circnmatances  be  but  a  council  of  war,  every  one  of  whose 
decisions  was  cajivussed  in  public  and  made  the  enemy  still 
wiser  than  he  was  before?  Of  course,  the  Empress  felt 
certain  that  she  would  he  ahle  to  dismiss  it  as  easily  as  it  bad 
heen  summoned ;  she  evidently  did  not  remember  the  fable 
of  the  horse  which  had  invited  the  man  to  get  on  his  back  in 
order  to  fight  the  stag.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Empress's  main  pur- 
pose was  the  overthrow  of  the  Oilivier  administration  ;  if 
proof  were  wanted,  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  overthrew 
the  Empire  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  and  not 
one,  but  half  a  dozen,  have  openly  stated  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Oilivier  ministry  was  accomplished  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  court  party :  read, "  the  party  of  the  Empress," 
to  which  I  have  referred  before. 

The  list  of  the  Empress's  blunders,  involuntary  or  the 
reverse,  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed  in  detail  here  ;  I  return 
to  my  impresaious  of  men  and  things  after  my  meeting  with 
General  Beaufort  d'Hautpoul  in  the  Eue  de  Rivoli. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  whole  of  Paius  there  were  a 
dozen  sensible  men  who  still  cherished  any  illusions  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  retrieving  the  disasters  by  a  dash 
into  the  enemy's  country.  The  cry  of  "A  Berlin!"  had 
been  finally  abandoned  even  by  the  most  chanvinistic.  But 
the  hope  still  remained  that  the  Prussians  would  be  thrust 
back  from  the  "sacred  soil  of  France"  by  some  brilliant 
coup   de    main,  although    I    am   positive  that   the   Empire 
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would  have  been  doomed  juet  the  Bame  if  that  hope  had     ^| 
been  realizei].     Among    those   who   had  faith   in    the   coup     ^H 
de  main  were  M.  Paul  de  C^sagnac  and,  curiouely  enough,     ^^ 
General  Beaufort  d'Hautpoul.     He  had  suddenly  conceived     ^| 
great   hopes    with    regard    to     Bazuine.      M.  de    Cassugnac      ^H 
seriously  contemplated  enlisting  in  the  Zouaves.     Strange  to      ^H 
relate,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  at-      ^B 
tachment  to  the  Imperialist  cause,  was  looked  upon,  by  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  that  cause  among  the  masses, 
&i  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  consulted  in  a  non-official  way. 
I  remember  being  on  the  Boulevard  one  evening  after  the 
affair  at  Beaumont,  when  the  rage  of  the  population   was 
even  stronger  than  after  the  defeats  at  Woerth  and  Forbach. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  perceived  a  dense  group  swaying  towards 
us — we  were  between  the  Rues  Laffite  and  Le  Peletier — -and 
in  the  centre  towered  the  tall  figure  of  M.  de  Cassagnac. 
For  a  moment  we  were  afraid  that  some  mischief  was  being 
contemplated,  the  more  that  we  had  noticed  several  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  party — or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  of  the 
Blanqni   party — hovering  near  the   Cafe   Eiche.     But  the 
demonstration  was  not  a  hostile  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
a  friendly  tendency,  and  showed  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
that,  whosoever  else  might  hide  the  truth  from  them,  M.  do 
Cassagnac  would  not  do  so.     "  What  about  rifles,  M.  Paul  ?  " 
was  the  cry;  "are  there  sufficient  for  us  all?"    It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  levSe  en  masse  had  been  decreed.     M. 
de  Cassagnac  could  not  teli  the  truth,  and  would  not  tell  a 
lie.    He  franklv  said,  "  I  don't  know."    We  noticed  also  ihat 
at  his  approacTi  the  Blanquists  slunk  away.     The  Empire 
had  been  tottering  on  its  base  until  then ;  after  Beaumont 
it  was  virtually  doomed. 
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OsLT  those  who  were  at  a  distance  from  Paris  on  the  4th 
of  Septemher,  1870,  can  he  deluded  into  the  helief  that  the 
scenes  enacted  there  on  that  day  partook  of  a  dramatic  char- 
acter. Carefully  and  acrtipnlously  dovetailed,  they  constitute 
one  vast  burlesque  of  a  revolntion.  It  is  not  because  the 
overthrow  of  the  Second  Empire  was  accomplished  without 
bloodshed  that  I  say  this.  Bloodshed  would  have  only  made 
the  burlesque  more  gruesome,  but  it  could  have  never  con- 
verted it  into  a  tragedy,  the  recollection  of  which  would  have 
made  men  think  and  shudder  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  As  it  is,  the  recollection  of  the  ith  of  September  can 
only  make  the  independent  witness  smile.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  hurleaqne  Harold  driven  off  to  Wilhelmshohe  in  a  landau, 
Burroiinded  by  a  troop  of  Uhlans ;  and  a  burlesque  Boadicea 
slinking  off  in  a  hackney  cab,  minus  the  necessary  handker- 
chiefs for  the  cold  in  her  head, — "  fleeing  when  no  one  pur- 
Bueth,"  instead  of  poisoning  herself:  on  the  other,  "cenx 
qui  prennen  tla  parol  epour  autrui,"  i.e.  the  lawyers,  prenant 
le  ponvoir  pour  eux-mfimes.     Really,  the  only  chronicler  ea- 
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pable  of  dealing  witb  the  situation  iu  the  right  spirit  is  i 
old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Punch.  Personally,  from  the 
Saturday  afternoon  cntil  the  early  hours  on  Monday,  I  saw 
scarcely  one  incident  worthy  of  heing  treated  seriously ;  nor 
did  the  accounts  supplied  to  me  hy  others  tend  to  modify  my 
impressiouB. 

Though  the  defeat  at  Sedan  was  virtually  complete 
Thursday  the  1st  at  nine  p.m.,  not  the  faintest  rumour  of  it 
reached  Paris  hefore  Friday  evening  at  an  advanced  honr, 
aud  the  real  truth  was  not  known  generally  until  the  Satur- 
day at  the  hour  just  named.  There  was  grief  and  conster- 
nation on  many  faces,  but  no  expresaion  of  fury  or  anger. 
That  sentiment,  at  any  rate  in  its  outward  manifestations, 
had  to  he  supplied  from  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Mont- 
Diartre,  Montrouge  and  Montparnasse,  when,  later  on,  a  good 
many  of  the  inhaliitants  of  those  delightful  regions  oama 
down  like  an  avalanche  on  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  were 
the  Iambs  of  Blanqui,  Delescluze,  Felix  Pyat,  and  Milli^re. 
They  were  dispersed  on  reaching  the  Boulevard  Montmartre, 
and  we  saw  nothing  of  them  from  where  we  were  seated,  at 
the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  By  the  time  they  rallied  in  the  side 
streets  and  had  marched  to  the  Palais- Bourbon,  they  found 
their  competitors,  Favre,  Gambetta,  &  Co.,  trying  to  oust  the 
ministers  of  the  Empire.  But  for  that  unfortunate  delay  we 
might  have  had  the  Commune  on  the  4th  of  September  in- 
stead of  on  the  18th  of  March  following.  Blanqui,  Pyat,  & 
Co.  never  forgave  Favre,  Gambetta,  &  Co.  for  having  fore- 
stalled  them,  and,  above  all,  for  not  having  shared  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  spoil.  This  is  so  true  that,  even  after  many 
years  of  lording  it,  the  successors  of,  and  co-founders  with, 
the  firm  of  Favre,  Gambetta,  &  Co.  have  been  obliged,  not 
only  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  those  whom  they  cheated  at  the 
beginning,  but  to  admit  them  to  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
undertaking;  Meline,  Tirard,  Eanc,  Alphonae  Humbert, 
Camille  Barrfire,  and  a  hundred  others  more  or  less  impli- 
cated in  the  Commune,  are  all  occupying  fat  posts  at  the 
hour  I  write. 

A  friend  of  ours,  whose  impartiality  was  beyond  suspicion, 
and  who  had  more  strength  and  inclination  to  battle  with 
cirowda  than  any  of  us,  offered  to  go  and  see  how  the  !and 
lay  at  the  Palais- Bourbon.  He  returned  in  about  an  hour, 
and  told  ns  that  Gambetta,  perched  on  a  chair,  had  been 
addressing  the  crowd  from  behind  the  railings,  exhorting 
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them  to  patience  and  moderation.  "  Cloyev  trick  that,"  said 
our  informant ;  "  it'e  the  con ti deuce- trick  of  liousebreakers 
when  two  separate  gangs  have  designs  upon  the  same  '  crib ; ' 
while  the  first  arrivals  'crack'  it,  they  send  one  endowed 
with  the  '  gift  of  the  gab '  to  pacify  the  others," 

One  thing  is  certain — G-ambetta  and  his  crew  did  not 
want  to  pursue  the  war,  they  wanted  a  Constituent  Assembly 
which  would  have  left  them  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of 
tlicir  usurpation  ;  for  theirs  was  as  much  usurpation  as  was 
the  Coup  d'Etat  Their  subsequent  "Not  an  inch  of  our 
territory,  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,"  was  an  afterthought, 
when  they  found  that  Bismarck  would  not  grant  them  as 
good  a  peace  as  he  would  have  gran  ted  Napoleon  at  Donchery 
the  morning  after  Sedan. 

At  about  ten  on  Saturday  night  everybody  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  night  sitting,  and  I  doubt  whether  one-fourth  of 
the  adult  male  population  of  Paris  went  to  bed  at  all,  even  if 
they  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

Our  friend  returned  to  the  Palais- Bourbon,  hut  failed  to 
get  a  trustworthy  account  of  what  had  happened  during  the 
twenty-five  minutes  the  deputies  had  been  assembled.  All 
he  knew  was  that  nominally  the  Empire  was  still  standing, 
though  virtually  it  had  ceased  to  exist ;  a  bill  for  its  deposi- 
tion having  been  laid  on  the  table.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
Boulevards  he  saw  the  carriage  of  Thiers  surrounded,  and  an 
attempt  to  take  out  the  horses.  He  called  Thiers  "  le  rec^lenr 
des  vols  commis  au  prejudice  des  monarchies."  * 

Let  me  look  for  a  moment  at  that  second-rate  Talleyi 

who  has  been  grandiloquently  termed  the  "liberator  of  t]_^ 
Boil "  because  he  happened  to  do  what  any  intelligent  banltt 
inaTia°;er  could  have  done  as  well ;  let  me  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish his  share  in  the  4th  of  September.  I  am  speaking  on 
the  authority  of  men  who  wei'e  behind  the  political  scenes  for 
many  years,  and  whose  contempt  for  nearly  all  the  actors  was 
equally  great,  Thiers  refused  his  aid  and  counsel  to  the 
Empress,  who  solicited  it  through  the  intermediary  of  Prince 
Metternich  and  M.  Prosper  MSrim^e,  but  he  also  refused  to 
accept  the  power  offered  to  him  by  Gambetta,  Favre,  Jules 
Simon,  etc.,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  September. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  offering 
advice,  but  careful  not  to  take  any  responsibility.    Afterwards 

•  "  The  receiver  of  the  guoda  atokn  from  monnrchies." — Edi 
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'  he  took  a  journey  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe.  I  only 
know  the  particulars  of  one  interview — ^that  with  Lord  Qran- 
vilie — but  I  can  vouch  for  their  truth.  After  having  held 
forth  for  two  hours  without  giving  his  lordship  a  chance  of 
edging  in  a  word  sideways,  he  stopped ;  and  five  minntea 
later,  while  Lord  Granville  was  enumerating  the  reasons  why 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  could  not  interfere,  be  (Thiers)  was 
fast  asleep.  When  the  conditions  of  peace  were  being  dis- 
cussed, Thiers  was  in  favour  of  giving  up  Belfort  rather  than 
pay  another  milliard  of  francs.  "A  city  you  may  recover,  a 
milliard  of  francs  you  never  get  back,"  he  said.  Neverthe- 
less, historians  will  tell  one  that  Thiers  made  superhuman 
efforts  to  save  Belfort.  I  did  not  like  M.  Thiers,  and,  being 
conscious  of  ray  dislike,  I  have  throughout  these  notes  en- 
deavoured to  Bay  as  little  as  possible  of  him. 

■The  sun  rose  radiantly  over  Paris  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  I  was  up  betimes,  though  I  had  not  gone  to  bed 
until  3  a.m.  There  was  a  dense  crowd  all  along  the  Rue 
Royale  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  several  hours  be- 
fore the  Chamber  had  begun  to  discuss  the  deposition  of  the 
Bonapartes  (which  was  never  formally  voted),  volunteer- 
workmen  were  destroying  or  hauling  down  the  Imperial 
eagles.  The  mob  cheered  them  vociferously,  and  when  one 
of  these  workmen  hurt  himself  severely,  they  carried  him 
away  in  triumph.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
hooting  as  several  well-known  members  of  the  Chamber  el- 
bowed their  way  through  the  serried  masses.  Though  they 
were  well  known,  I  argued  myself  unknown  in  not  knowing 
them,  I  was  under  the  impresasion  that  they  were  Imperial- 
ists ;  they  turned  out  to  be  Republicans,  The  marks  of  dis- 
approval proceeded  from  compact  groups  of  what  were  ap- 

'  parently  workmen.  As  I  knew  that  no  workmen  devoted  to 
the  Empire  would  have  dared  to  gather  in  that  way,  even  if 
their  numbers  had  been  siifficietit,  and  as  I  felt  reluctant  to 
inquire,  I  came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  hooters 
were  the  supporters  of  Blanqui,  Pyat,  &  Co.  The  Commune 
was  foreshadowed  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  that  day. 

My  experience  of  the  24th  of  February,  1948,  told  me 
that  the  Chamber  would  be  invaded  before  long.  In  1848 
there  was  no  more  danger  for  a  foreigner  to  mix  with  the 
rabble  than  for  a  Frenchman.  I  felt  not  quite  so  sure  about 
my  safety  on  the  4th  of  September.  My  adventure  in  the 
Avenue  de  Clichy,  which  I  will  relate  anon,  had  not  hap- 
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pened  then,  and  I  was  not  as  careful  as  I  became  xftorwBTds, 
still  I  remembered  in  time  the  advice  of  tlie  prudent  French- 
man— "  When  in  doubt,  abstain  ;  "  and  I  prepared  to  retrace 
my  steps  to  the  Boulevards,  where,  I  knew,  there  would  be 
no  mistake  about  my  identity.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
bound  to  aay  that  no  such  accident  as  I  dreaded,  occurred 
during  that  day,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  There  may  or  may 
not  have  been  at  that  hour  half  a  hundred  spies  of  Bismarck 
in  the  city,  but  no  one  was  molested.  The  ParisiaTia  were  so 
evidently  overjoyed  at  getting  rid  of  the  Empire,  that  for 
four  and  twenty  hours,  at  any  rate,  they  forgot  all  about  tlie 
hated  Germans  and  their  march  upon  the  capital.  They 
were  shaking  hands  with,  and  congratulating  one  another,  as 
if  some  great  piece  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  them. 
Years  before  that,  I  had  seen  my  wife  behave  in  a  similarly 
joyous  manner  after  having  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  cook  who  had  shamefully  robbed  ns:  the  wife  knew  very 
well  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  tradesmen,  the  amount  of 
whose  bills  the  dishonest  servant  had  pocketed  for  months, 
would  be  sending  in  their  claims  upon  ns,  "  Perhaps  they 
will  take  into  consideration  that  we  dismissed  her,"  she  said, 
"and  not  hold  iis  responsible."  The  Latin  race,  and  espe- 
cially the  French,  are  the  females  of  the  human  nice. 

I  noticed  that  the  gates  of  the  Tiiileries  gardens  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  were  stiil  open,  and  that  the  gardens 
themselves  were  black  with  people.  It  most  have  been  about 
half -past  ten  or  eleven.  I  did  not  go  back  by  the  Rue  Royale, 
but  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  people  were  absolutely  stream- 
ing down  the  street.  TJiere  was  not  a  single  threatenine 
gesture  on  their  part;  t)]ey  merely  looked  at  the  flag  Btill 
floating  over  the  Tnileries,  and  passed  on.  When  I  got  back 
to  the  Boulevards,  I  sat  down  outside  the  Cafe  de  la  Faix  de- 
termined not  to  stir  if  possible.  I  knew  that  whatever  hap- 
pened the  news  of  it  would  soon  be  bronght  thither.  I  was 
not  mistaken. 

The  first  news  we  had  was  that  the  National  Guards  had 
replaced  the  regulars  inside  and  around  the  Palais- Bourbon, 
which  was  either  a  sign  that  the  latter  could  be  no  longer 
depended  upon,  or  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Chamber  had 
carried  that  measure  in  their  own  interest.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  I  would  always  sooner  take  the  word  of  a  French 
officer  than  that  of  a  deputy,  of  no  matter  what  shade ;  and 
I  heard  afterwards  that  tne  troops  at  the  Napoleon  barracks 
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and  elsewhere  had  begun  to  fraternize  with  the  people  as 
early  as  eight  in  the  morning,  by  shouting,  from  the  windows 
of  their  rooms,  "Vive  la  KSpublique  !"  The  Chamber  was 
invaded,  nevertheless;  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  this  invasion 
I  gave  Jules  Favre  &  Co.  a  chance  of  repairing  in  hot  haste  to 
'the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  was  proclaimed. 

To  return  to  my  vantage-post  at  the  Caf6  de  la  Paix. 
The  crowds  on  the  Plafie  de  la  Ooncorde,  apparently  sta- 
tioned there  since  early  morning,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  brought  thither  at  the  instance  of  a  leader  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  watchword.  I  except,  of  course,  the  groups  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  jeered  at  the  repub- 
lican deputies.  The  streams  of  people  1  met  on  my  return 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  seemed  impelled  by  their  own  curiosity 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Not  so  the  procession  which 

]  hove  in  sight  almost  the  moment  I  had  sat  down  at  the  Caf6. 
It  wheeled  to  the  left  when  reaching  the  Ruo  de  la  Paix.  It 
was  composed  of  National  Guards  with  and  without  their 
muskets,  each  company  preceded  by  its  own  oflicers, — the 
armed  ones  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  unarmed,  but 
all  marching  in  good  order  and  in  utter  silence ;  in  fact,  so 
silently  a,3  to  bode  mischief.  Behind  and  before  there  strode 
large  contingents  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  I  noticed  two 
things:  that  few  of  them  wore  blouses,  and  that  a  good  many 
wore  kepis,  apparently  quite  new.  The  wearers,  though 
equally  undemonstrative,  gave  one  the  impression  of  being 
the  leaders.  Most  of  those  around  me  shook  their  heads 
ominously  as  they  passed;  their  silence  did  not  impose  upon 
them.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  did  not  share  their  opin- 
To  me,  tlie  whole  looked  like  stern  determined  mani- 
featora ;  not  like  turbulent  revolutionaries.  I  had  seen  noth- 
ing like  them   in  '48.     Nevertheless,   it  was  I  who  was 

I  mistaken,  for,  according  to  M.  SampieiTO  Gavini,  who,  un- 

I  like  hia  brother  Denis,  belonged  to  the  opposition  during  the 
Empire,  it  was  they  who  invaded  the  Chamber.  I  may  add 
that  M.  Sampierro  Gavini,  though  in  the  opposition,  had  lit- 
tle or  no  sympathy  with  those  who  overthrew  the  Empire  or 
established  the  Commune.  He  had  an  almost  idealistic  faith 
in  constitutional  means,  and  a  somewhat  exaggerated  rever- 
ence for  the  name  of  Bonaparte.     He  was  a  Corsican. 

For  several  hours  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  record. 

I  The  accounts  brought  to  us  by  eye-witnesses  of  events  going 
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on  BimTiltaneotisly  at  the  Tuileriea  and  the  Palais- Bourbon 
showed  plainly  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  mob's  part 
to  esalt  the  Empress  into  a  Marie- Antoinette.  Our  friend 
who  had  given  us  the  news  of  the  Chamber  on  the  previous 
night,  and  who  was  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Yvau,  an 
habitu6  of  the  Cafe  da  la  Paix,  had  made  up  hia  mind  in  the 
morning  that  "it  would  be  more  interesting  to  watch  the" 
last  heroic  struggles  of  an  Empress  against  iron  fortune  than 
the  "  crownless  coronation  of  a  half-score  of 'roia  PetandB.'"* 
As  such,  he  had  taken  up  his  station  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  close  to  the  gate  dividing  the  private  from  the 
public  gardens.  It  was  he  wiio  gave  ua  the  particulars  of 
the  scenes  preceding  and  aucceeding  the  Empress's  flight, 
the  exact  moment  of  which  no  one  seemed  to  know.  The 
account  of  these  scenes  was  so  exceedingly  graphic,  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  remembering  them.  More- 
over, I  put  down  at  the  time  severa]  of  his  own  expressions, 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.  He  went  to  New- 
Zealand  on  account  of  Bome  unhappy  love-aSair,  and  was 
never  heard  of  any  more.  Though  scarcely  thirty  then,  he 
was  a  promising  young  doctor.  His  name  was  Ramail,  but  I 
do  not  know  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  Dr.  Yvao ;  who, 
however,  always  called  him  cousin. 

Young  Ramail  had  been  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  since 
noon.  The  crowd  was  already  very  large  at  that  hour,  but  it 
seemed  altogether  engrossed  in  the  doinga  of  an  individual 
who  was  knocking  down  a  gilded  eagle  on  the  top  of  the 
gate.  "  Mind,"  said  Ramail,  "  tljat  waa  at  twelve  o'clock,  or 
somewhere  thereabouts ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  sitting 
at  the  Chamber  began  until  at  least  an  hour  later.  If  the 
Eopublicans  say,  in  days  to  come,  that  the  Empire  waa 
virtually  condemned  before  they  voted  its  overthrow,  they 
will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  semblance  of  truth  on  their  side, 

•  In  olden  lames,  every  canunnnity,  corporation,  and  guild  In  Franco  alectad 
■nnuuUy  a  kinff — even  the  mendicanUi,  whose  ruler  tnoh  the  titlt  of  King  Pj- 
tjiud,  from  the  Latin  fe(o,  I  ask.  The  latter^  court,  as  a  matter  of  coume,  waa 
B  perfect  bear-garden,  in  which  every  one  did  aa  ho  liked,  in  which  every  ona 
waa  as  much  sovereign  as  the  titular  one.  The  expressioo.  "  the  Court  of  King 
P^taud,"  became  a  aynonym  for  everything  that  waa  diaorderly,  ridiculona,  and 

"  Oui,  je  sors  de  chei  vous  fort  mal  MiR4e  ; 
Dane  toutoa  mes  lc;ons  }'y  Kuis  contniri^e ; 
On  n'y  reapeoto  ri«n.  chacun  y  parlo  liaut, 
£t  o'est  tout  iustemant  la  enur  du  roi  Pet4iud." 

(MoLikRK,  "  Tartuffe,"  Act  L  Sc  1.)— 
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lecause  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  persons  looking  on 
■without  trying  to  prevent  the  dsBtruction  of  the  eagles  by 
word  or  deed ;  and  two  thousiind  persons,  if  they  happen  to 
agree  with  them, are  to  the  Eepublicana  the  whole  of  J*  ranee; 
while  two  millions,  if  they  happen  to  differ  from  them,  are 
only  a  corrupt  and  unintelligent  majority, 

"But  I  was  wondering,"  he  went  on,  "at  the  utter  in- 
fratitude  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  I  feet  cer- 
ain  that  among  those  who  stood  staring  there,  half  owned 
their  prosperous  condition  to  the  eighteen  years  of  Iniperial- 
bm ;  yet  I  heard  not  a  single  expression  of  regret  at  the 
brutal  sweeping  away  of  it 

"  I  may  have  stood  there  for  about  an  hour,  a  score  of 
eteps  away  from  the  gate  before  the  swinghridge,  when,  all  at 
once,  I  felt  myself  carried  forward  with  the  crowd ;  and  be- 
'"fore  I  had  time  to  look  round,  I  found  myself  inside  that 
other  gate.  There  were  about  five  hundred  persons  who  had 
entered  with  me,  hut  in  what  manner  the  gate  gave  way  or 
■was  opened  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea.  We  went  no  further ; 
wa  stopped  as  suddenly  as  we  had  advantied.  I  turned 
round  with  difficulty,  and  looked  over  the  heads  of  those 
behind  me ;  sure  enough,  the  gates  were  wide  open  and  the 
crowd  at  the  rear  was  much  denser  than  it  had  been  ten  min- 
utes before.  Still  they  stood  perfectly  still,  without  bringing 
any  pressure  to  hear  upon  us.  Then  I  turned  round  again, 
and  saw  the  cause  of  their  reluctance  to  move.  The  Imperial 
Guard  was  being  massed  in  front  of  the  principal  door  lead- 
ing from  the  private  gardens  into  the  palace.  'Jly  dear 
Eamail,'  I  said  to  myself,  'you  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
having  a  bullet  through  your  head  before  you  are  ten  minutes 
older;  because,  at  the  slightest  move  of  the  crowd  among 
■which  you  now  stand,  the  guard  will  fire.'  I  own  that  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  face  death  for  such  a  trivial  cause  as 
this ;  and  I  was  quietly  edging  my  way  ont  of  the  crowd, 
which  was  beginning  to  utter  low  ominous  growls,  when  a 
Toice,  ringing  clear  upon  the  air,  shouted,  'Citoyensl'  I 
stopped,  turned  round  once  more,  aud  stood  on  tiptoe. 

"  The  speaker  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  young  to  all 
'appearance,  and  with  avoice  like  a  boll.  He  looked  a  gentle- 
man, but  I  have  never  seen  him  before  to  my  knowledge. 
fEia  companion  I  knew  at  once;  it  was  Victorien  Sardon. 
There  is  no  mistaking  that  face.  I  have  heard  some  people 
9B.y  that  it  ia  not  a  bit  like  that  of  the  great  Napoleon,  while 
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others  maiatain  that,  placing  the  living  man  and  the  portrait 
of  the  dead  one  aide  by  side,  one  could  not  tell  the  diiterence. 
I'll  undertake  to  say  this,  that  if  M.  Sardou  hnd  donced  a 
uniform,  such  aa  the  lieutenant  of  artillery  wore  at  Areola, 
for  instance,  he  might  have  taken  the  Empresa  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  out  safely  among  the  people,  who  would  have 
believed  in  some  miraculous  resurrection. 

"To  come  back  to  my  story,  '  Citoyens,'  repeated  M. 
Sardou'a  companion, '  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  snrprise  that 
the  garden  should  not  be  open  to  you  and  ita  ingreaa  forbid- 
den by  soldiers.  The  Tnileriea  belong  to  the  people,  now 
that  the  Empire  ia  gone ;  for  gone  it  is  by  this  time,  in  spite 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  massed  before  yonder  door.  Conse- 
quently, my  friend  and  I  propose  to  go  and  aak  for  the  with- 
drawal of  these  aoldiers.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  you  must 
give  us  your  promise  not  to  budge ;  for  the  slightest  attempt 
on  your  part  to  do  so  before  our  return  may  lead  to  blood- 
shed, and  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  we  are 
to  avoid  such  a  calamity,' 

"  If  that  young  fellow  ia  not  an  actor,  ho  onght  to  be. 
Every  word  he  said  could  be  hoard  distinctly  and  produced 
its  effect.  The  crowd  cheered  him  and  promised  nnani- 
mously  to  wait.  Then  wo  saw  him  and  II.  Sardou  take  out 
their  handkerchiefs  and  tie  tham  to  the  end  of  their  sticks. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  thoj  did,  for  as  I  saw  them  boldly  walk 
up  the  central  avenue,  I  was  not  ut  all  con\inced  that  their 
lives  were  not  in  danger.  My  aight  is  excellent,  and  I  no- 
ticed a  decidedly  hostile  movement  on  tlie  part  of  the  troops 
ranged  in  front  of  the  principal  door,  and  an  officer  of  Mo- 
biles was  evidently  of  my  opinion,  for,  though  he  followed 
them  at  a  distance,  he  kept  prudently  behind  the  trees,  shel- 
tering himself  as  much  a3  possible.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
wiser  than  moat  of  my  fellow-men,  but  I  doubt  whether 
many  among  those  who  watched  M.  Sardon  and  his  com- 
panion suspected  the  true  drift  of  their  self-imposed  mission. 
They  merely  wished  to  save  the  Tuileries  from  being  pil- 
laged and  burnt  down.  I  do  not  wish  to  libel  the  Imperial 
Guard  or  their  officers,  bnt  I  should  feel  much  surprised  if 
that  noble  idea  ever  entered  their  heads.  What  waa  the  mag- 
nificent pile  to  them,  now  that  one  of  their  idols  had  left  it, 
probably  for  ever,  and  the  other  was  about  to  do  the  same  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  suspicious  movement  was  there.  I  have 
forgotten  to  telt  yon  tnat  the  inner  gate  waa  closed  and  I  aav 
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M.  Sardou  parley  through  its  bars  with  one  of  the  guardians. 
Then  a  superior  officer,  accompanied  by  a  civilian,  came  out ; 
but  by  this  time,  the  crowd,  which  had  kept  back,  was  be- 
ginning to  move  also,  I  among  them.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
general,  who  turned  out  to  be  General  Mellinet,  gets  on  a 
chair,  while  his  companion,  who  turns  out  to  be  M.  de  Les- 
seps,  stands  by  him.  The  Imperial  Guard  disappears,  seeing 
which,  the  crowd,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  being  shot  down, 
advances  rapidly  to  within  a  few  steps  of  the  gate.  Then 
there  is  a  cheer,  for  the  Imperial  flag  is  hauled  down  from 
the  roof.  *  Gentlemen,'  says  the  general, '  the  Tuileries  are 
empty,  the  Empress  is  gone.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  guard  the 
palace,  and  I  count  upon  you  to  help  me.'  He  says  a  great 
deal  more,  but  the  crowd  are  pressing  forward  all  the  same. 
I  feel  that  the  crucial  moment  has  arrived,  and  that  the 
palace  will  be  invaded,  in  spite  of  the  general's  speechifying, 
when  lo,  the  Gardes  Mobiles  issue  from  the  front  door,  and 
range  themselves  in  two  rows.  The  gates  are  opened,  the 
crowd  rushes  in,  but  the  Mobiles  are  there  to  prevent  them 
making  any  excursions,  either  upstairs  or  into  the  apart- 
ments, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  The  palace  has  been  virtually  saved  by  M. 
Sardou." 

Half  an  hour  later,  we  receive  the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Defence  has  been  proclaimed  at  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  and  that  night  Paris  is  illuminated  as  after  a 
victory. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  liagB— The  PariBiana  convinced  that  the  Germiina  will  not  invert  Pbtib— 
Para  becomes  u  vast  drill -ground,  nevenh  Bless— The  PariMaos  lea»e  off 
slngin?,  but  listen  to  itinerant  perfortnerH,  though  the  latter  no  loDger  ring 
the  ■'  MarBeillsise  "—The  thestres  closed- The  Comfdle-FranfUjie  and  [h 
OpSra— Influx  of  the  Gardes  Mobiles— The  Parisian  no  longer  ohatfs  the 

Jrovincial,  but  does  the  honours  of  tho  city  to  him — The  xtolid,  eaunt 
ireton  nnil  the  astute  and  cynical  Narmsnd- The  gardens  of  the  Tuilerie* 
an  artillery  paik— Thu  iiiitrailleuso  aliU  commands  confidence — The  papers 
try  to  be  eomic— Food  may  fail,  drink  will  not— My  visit  to  the  wine  depflt 
at  Bercy — An  otlielal'e  information — Cattle  in  tlie  public  squares  and  on 
the  outer  BoulevDrcIs— Fi-ur  with  regurd  to  them — Every  man  curries  a  rlHe 
—Tho  woods  in  the  auburhfi  arc  set  on  fire— The  ftatue  of  Strasburg  on  tho 
Place  de  la  Concorde— M.  Prudhomme  to  his  sons— Tha  men  who  do  not 
apout — Tha  French  shopkeeper  and  bourgeois — A  story  of  his  greed — He 
reveals  tho  whcreabouta  of  the  cnble  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Seine — Obocurs 
heroes— Would-be  Ravaillaea  and  Balthazar  Gerards— Inventors  of  scheme* 
for  the  InMant  annihllBtion  of  all  the  Germans — A  mueical  mitroillelue — 
An  exhibition  and  lecture  at  the  Alcazar— The  last  train— Trains  converted 
into  dwellings  for  the  auburban  poor— Interior  of  a  railway  station — The 
spy  mania- Where  the  ParieinnB  ought  to  have  looked  lor  npiea — I  am 
arrested  as  a  spy — A  chat  with  the  otHcer  in  charge— A  terrible-looking 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  reports  from  the  provinces  that 
the  Germans  were  marching  on  Paris,  there  were  thonsands 
of  people  in  the  capital  who  seriously  maintained  that  the^', 
the  Germans,  would  not  dare  to  invest,  let  alone,  shell  it. 
But  it  most  not  be  inferred,  as  many  English  writera  have 
done,  that  this  confidence  was  due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
Germans' pluck,  or  their  reluctance  to  beard  the  "lion"  in 
]ii8  den.  Not  at  all.  The  Parisians  simply  credited  their 
foes  with  the  superstitious  love  and  reverence  for  "  the  cen- 
tre of  light  and  civilization "  which  they  themselves  felt. 
They  did  not  take  their  cue  from  Victor  Hugo's  "high- 
falutin' "  remonstrance  to  King  William ;  on  the  contrary,  it; 
was  the  poet  who  translated  their  sentiments.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  "  one  fool  making  many ; "  hut  of  many  mute  inglori- 
ous visionaries  inspiring  a  still  greater  one.  who  had  the  gift 
of  eloquence,  which  eloquence,  in  this  instance,  boi-dered 
very  closely  on  sublimated  drivel. 
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Jfevertheleaa,  the  whole  of  Paris  became  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  one  vast  drill-ground,  and  the  clang  of  arms  re- 
sounded through  the  city  day  and  night.  For  the  time  being, 
the  crowds  left  off  singing,  albeit  that  they  listened  now  and 
then  devoutly  and  reverently  to  itinerant  performers,  male 
and  female,  who  had  paraphrased  the  patriotic  airs  of  certain 
operaa  for  the  occasion.  The  "  Pars  beau  mousquetaire," 
etc.,  of  HalSvy,  became  "  Pars  beau  volontaire ; "  the  "  Guerre 
anx  tyrans,"  of  the  same  composer, "  Guerre  anx  all'mands,"  * 
and  so  forth. 

All  the  theatres  had  closed  their  doors  by  this  time,  the 
Com^die-Franijaise  being  last,  I  believe  ;  though,  almost  im- 
mediately afterward,  it  threw  open  its  portals  once  more  for 
at  least  two  performances  a  woeit,  and  often  a  third  time,  in 
aid  of  the  victims  of  the  siege.  Meanwhile,  several  rooms 
were  being  got  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  ;  the 
new  opera-house,  still  unfinished,  was  made  into  a  commissa- 
riat and  partly  into  a  barracks,  for  the  provincial  Gardes 
Mobiles  were  flocking  by  thons.inda  to  the  capital,  and  the 
oamps  could  not  hold  them  all.  For  once  in  a  way  the  Pari- 
sian forgot  to  chaff  the  provincial  who  eame  to  pay  him  a 
visit ;  and  considering  that,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
all  drill  and  no  play  would  make  Jacques  a  dull  boy,  he  not 
only  received  him  very  cordially,  but  showed  him  some  of 
the  lions  of  the  capital,  at  which  the  long-haired  gaunt  and 
stolid  Breton  stared  without  moving  a  muscle,  only  mutter- 
ing an  unintelligible  gibberish,  which  might  be  an  invocation 
to  his  ancient  pagan  gods,  or  a  tribute  of  admiration ;  while 
the  more  astute  and  cynical,  though  scarcely  more  impi-es- 
sionable  Normand,  ten  thousand  of  which  had  come  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mame,  showed  the  thought  underlying  ail 
hip  daily  actions,  in  one  sentence  :  '^  C'est  hen  beau,  muis  pa 
a  coiitS  beaucoup  d'argent ;  fallaJt  mieux  le  garder  en  poche." 
Even  at  this  supreme  moment,  he  remembered,  with  a  kind 
of  bitterness,  that  he  had  been  made  to  pay  for  part  of  ail 
this  glorious  architecture. 

The  Cirques  Napoleon  and  de  I'lmpSratriee — the  Repub- 
lic had  not  had  time  to  change  their  names — had  become  a 
kind  of  left-luggage  office  for  tliese  human  cargoes,  taken 
thither  at  their  arrival,  which  happened  generally  during  the 

■Th«  fltatlVotn  "  Lea  UoUBqualiunm  do  In  Rcinc  ;"  thenecond  tVom  "Chsrlea 
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night.  In  the  mornitig  thev  were  transferred  to  their  pef^ 
manent  encampments,  and  tlieir  military  education  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  oucc.  1  am  afruid  I  am  nut  competent  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  method  adopted,  but  I  was  by  no 
means  powerfully  impressed  with  the  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  instructorB. 

The  gardens  of  the  Taileriea  had  been  closed  to  tlie  pub- 
lic, who  had  to  be  Batisfled  with  admiring  the  ordnance  and 
long  rows  of  horses  parked  there  from  a  distance.  Did  the 
latter  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  ?  Apparently,  for  they 
were  never  tired  of  gazing  with  ecstasy  on  the  niitrailleusea. 
The  gunners  in  charge  treated  the  foremost  of  the  gazers 
now  and  then  to  a  lecture  on  artillery  practice,  through  the 
railings  of  the  gates.  In  wliataoever  else  they  bad  lost  faith, 
those  murderous  engines  of  war  evidently  still  commanded 
their  confidence. 

The  frightful  din  that  marked  the  first  weeks  of  the  war 
had  ceased,  but  Paria  did  by  no  means  look  crestfallen.  The 
gas  bnraed  brightly  still,  the  caf6a  were  full  of  people,  the 
restaurants  had  all  their  tables  occupied;  for  we  were  not  "in- 
vested "  yet,  and  the  idea  of  scarcity,  let  alone  of  famine, 
though  a  much-discussed  contingency,  was  not  a  staring, 
stubborn  fact.  "  It  wi!!  never  become  one,"  said  and  thought 
many,  "  and  all  that  talk  about  doling  oat  rations  already  is 
so  much  nonsense."  The  papers  waied  positively  comic  on 
the  subject  They  also  waxed  comic  over  the  telegrams  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  hia  Consort;  but  they  left  oft  harping 
on  that  string,  for  very  shame'  sake. 

One  thing  was  certain  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege — 
whatevee  else  might  fail,  there  was  enough  wine  and  to  spare 
to  cheer  the  hearts  of  men  who  professed  to  do  and  dure  more 
than  men.  Though  the  best  part  of  my  life  had  been  speqt 
in  Paris,  I  had,  curiously  enough,  never  seen  the  wine  and 
spirit  d6p6t8  at  Bercy ;  in  fact,  I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
that,  as  well  as  of  other  matters  connected  with  the  food- 
supply  of  Paria,  So  I  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  firm  which 
had  supplied  me  for  many  years  with  wine  and  spirits,  and 
he  took  me  thither. 

I  should  think  that  the  "  eiitrep6t-general,"  as  it  is  called, 
occupied,  at  that  time,  not  less  than  sixty  acres  of  ground, 
which  meant  more  than  treble  that  area  as  far  as  storage 
was  concerned;  for  there  was  not  only  the  cellarage,  but 
the  buildings  above  ground,  rising,  in  many   instances,   to 
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three  and  four  stories.  The  entrepfit  consisted,  and  consiatB 
Btill,  I  believe,  of  three  distinct  paits :  one  for  wines ;  an- 
other for  what  the  French  call  "  alcohols,"  and  we  "  spirits ; " 
a  third,  much  amaller,  for  potable,  or,  rather,  edible  oils. 
-The  latter  wing  contains  the  cellarage  of  the  general  admin- 
ifitration  of  the  hospitals.  The  spirit-cellars  were  absolutely 
empty  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  their  contents  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  bomb  and  shell  proof  cellarage  hard  by. 

Though  I  had  come  to  see,  I  felt  very  little  wiser  after 
leaving  the  cellars  than  before ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  ab- 
solutely bewildered.  I  had  uo  more  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
■wine  stored  there  thau  a  child.    My  guide  laughed. 

"  We'll  soon  make  the  matter  clear  to  you,  he  said,  shak- 
ing hands  with  a  gentleman  who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  employes.  "  This  gentleman  will  tell  you  almost  to 
a  hectolitre  the  quantity  of  ordinary  wine  in  stor^.  You 
know  pretty  well  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
and  though  it  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  decrease  during  the  siege,  if  siege 
there  be,  the  influx  does  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand. 
Now,  monsieur,  will  you  tell  this  gentleman  what  you  have 
insteck?" 

"We  have  got  at  the  present  moment  1,600,000  hecto- 
litres of  ordinary  wine  in  our  ceUara.  Ten  days  ago  we  had 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  more,  but  the  wine-shops  and 
others  have  laid  in  lai^e  provisiouH  since  then.  The  more 
expensive  wines  I  need  not  mention,  because  the  quantity  is 
very  considerably  less,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  wanted  ;  though,  if  they  were  wanted,  they  would  keep  us 
going  for  many,  many  weeks.  At  a  rongh  guess,  the  number 
of  '  eonis '  within  the  fortifications  is  about  1,700,000,  with 
the  recent  increase  1,800,000 ;  consequently,  with  what  the 
'liquoriates'  have  recently  bought,  one  hundred  litres  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  I  do  not  reckon  the  contents 
of  private  cellars,  nor  those  of  the  wine-merchanta,  apart 
from  their  recent  purchases.  Kor  is  ordinary  wine  much 
dearer  than  it  was  in  years  of  great  plenty;  it  is,  in  fact,  less 
by  twenty-five  francs  or  thirty  francs  than  in  the  middle  ot 
the  fifties.  1  am  comparing  prices  for  quarter  pipes,  contain- 
ing from  two  hundrwl  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
litres.  There  is  no  feai  of  regrating  here,  nor  the  likelihood 
of  onr  having  to  drink  water  for  some  time." 

On  our  homeward  journey,  we  noticed  bullocks,  pigs,,aiLdL 
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sheep  littered  dovn  in  some  of  the  public  squares  and  on  Om 
outer  boulevards.  Tlie  srjnted  grass  in  the  former  had  al- 
ready entirely  disappeared,  and  it  was  evident  that,  with  the 
utmost  care,  the  caule  would  deteriorate  under  the  oxistiug 
oircumataucea ;  for  fodder  would  probably  tie  the  first  com- 
modity to  fail ;  as  it  was,  it  had  already  risen  to  more  than 
twice  its  former  price.  Moreover,  the  competent  judges 
feared  that,  in  the  ev^eat  of  a  rainy  autumn,  the  cattle  penned 
in  such  small  spaces  would  be  more  subject  to  epidemic  dis- 
eases, which  would  absolutely  render  them  unfit  for  humua 
food.  In  view  of  such  a  contingency,  the  learned  members 
of  the  Academie  dea  Sciences  were  beginning  to  put  their 
heads  together,  but  the  results  of  their  deliberations  were  not 
known  as  yet. 

We  returned  on  foot  as  we  hod  come;  private  carriages 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  though  the  omnibuses  and 
cabs  were  plying  as  usual,  their  progress  was  seriously  im- 
peded by  Joug  lines  of  vans,  heavily  laden  with  neat  deal 
boxes,  evidently  coutaiuing  tinned  provisions.  Very  few  fe- 
male passengers  in  the  public  conveyances,  and  scarcely  a  man 
without  a  rifle.  They  were  the  future  defenders  of  the  capi- 
tal, who  had  been  to  Viaceunea,  where  the  distribution  of 
arms  was  going  on  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night.  In 
fact,  the  sight  of  a  working-man  not  provided  with  a  rifle,  a 
mattock,  a  spade,  or  a  pickaxe  was  becoming  a  rarity,  for  a 
great  many  had  been  engaged  to  aid  the  engineers  in  digging 
trenches,  spiking  the  ground,  etc. 

I  did  not,  and  do  not,  feel  competent  to  judge  of  the 
utility  of  all  these  means  of  defense ;  one  of  them,  however, 
seemed  to  be  conceived  in  the  wrong  spirit:  I  allude  to  the 
firing  of  the  woods  around  Paris.  With  the  results  of  For- 
bach  and  Woerth  to  gnida  them,  the  generals  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  Paris  could  not  leave  the  woods  to  stand ;  but 
was  there  any  necessity  to  destroy  them  in  the  way  they  did? 
In  spite  of  the  activity  displayed,  there  were  still  thousands 
of  idle  hands  anxious  to  be  employed.  Why  were  not  the 
trees  cut  down  and  transported  to  Paris,  for  fuel  for  the  com- 
ing winter?  At  that  moment  there  were  lots  of  horses  avail- 
able, and  such  a  measure  would  have  given  us  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  saving  coals  for  the  manufacture  of  gaa,  and  of 
protecting  from  the  rigours  of  the  coming  winter  hundreds 
whose  suSeringa  woiUd  have  been  mitigated  by  light  and  heat 
Personally,  I  did  not  suffer  much.     From  what  I  have  seen 
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during  the  siege,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  short- 
comings in  the  way  of  food  are  far  less  hard  to  bear,  nay,  are 
almost  cheerfully  borne,  in  a  warm  room  and  with  a  lamp 
brightly  burning.  I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  quantities 
of  mineral  oil  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  woods, 
because  in  many  instances  the  attempt  failed  utterly. 

Meanwhile,  patriotism  was  kept  at  the  boiling  point,  by 
glowing  reports  of  the  heroic  defence  of  General  iJhrich  at 
Strasburg.  The  statue,  representing  the  capital  of  Alsace  on 
tho  Place  de  la  Concorde,  became  the  goal  of  a  reverent  pil- 
grimage on  the  part  of  the  Parisians,  though  the  effect  of  it 
was  spoiled  too  frequently  by  M.  Prudhomme  holding  forth 
sententiousiy,  to  his  sons  apparently,  to  the  crowd  in  reality. 
These  discourses  reminded  one  too  much  of  Heine's  sneer, 
that  "  all  Frenchmen  are  actors,  and  the  worse  are  generally 
on  the  stage."  In  this  instance,  however,  the  amateurs  ran 
the  professional  very  hard.  The  crowds  were  not  hypercriti- 
cal, though,  and  they  applauded  the  speaker,  who  departed, 
accompanied  by  his  offspring,  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that  he  was  a  bom  orator,  and  that  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
his  country  by  spouting  platitudes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give 
the  general  secjuel  to  that  amateur  performance.  Next  morn- 
ing there  is  a  line  in  some  obscure  paper,  and  M.  Prudhomme, 
beside  himself  with  joy,  leaves  his  card  on  the  journalist  who 
wrote  it ;  the  journalist  leaves  his  in  return,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  the  latter  has  his  knife  and  fork  laid  at  M.  Prud- 
homme's  table.  The  acquaintance  generally  terminates  on 
M.  Prudhomme's  discovery  that  Madame  Prudhomme  carried 
her  friendship  too  far  by  looking  after  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  scribe,  at  the  scribe's  bachelor  quarters. 

The  men  who  did  not  spout  were  the  Duruys,  the  Meis- 
Boniers,  and  a  hundred  others  I  could  mention.  The  eminent 
historian  and  grand-master  of  the  University,  though  sixty, 
donned  the  simple  uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  and  per- 
formed his  garrison  duties  like  the  humblest  artisan,  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  his  star  of  grand-officer  of  the  Le- 
gion d'Honneur ;  the  great  painter  did  the  same.  The  French 
shopkeeping  bourgeois  is,  as  a  rule,  a  silly,  pompous  creature; 
very  frequently,  he  is  mean  and  contemptible  besides. 

Here  is  a  story  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch,  and 
which  shows  him  in  his  true  light.  In  the  skirmish  in  which 
Lieutenant  Winslow  was  killed,  some  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  inn  at  Schirlenhoff ,  where  the  Baden  ofOLc^i:^  ^i^^x^^  *^ 
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breakfast  when  they  were  surprised  by  General  de  Bernis  and 
his  men.  The  general  had  his  foot  already  in  the  atirrup, 
and  was  about  to  remove  his  prisoners,  when  Boniface  niMe 
his  appearance,  coolly  asking  to  whom  he  was  to  present  the 
bill  lor  the  breakage.  The  general  buret  out  laughing: 
"  The  losing  party  pays  the  damage  as  a  rule,"  he  said,  "but 
Prance  is  sumciently  rich  to  reverse  the  rule.  Here  is  double 
the  amount  of  your  bill." 

A  second  story,  equally  authentic.  A  cable  had  been 
secretly  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Seine  between  Paris  and  Havre, 
shortly  before  tlie  siege.  Two  small  shopkeepers  of  St.  Ger- 
main revealed  the  fact  for  a,  consideration  to  the  GermanB, 
who  had  but  very  vague  enspicions  of  it,  and  who  certainly 
did  not  know  the  land-bearings ;  one  of  the  scoundrels  wbg 
caught  after  the  siege,  tlie  other  escaped.  The  one  who  was 
tried  pleaded  poverty,  and  received  a  ridieulonsly  small  sen- 
tence. It  transpired  afterwards  that  he  was  exceedingly  well 
paid  for  his  treachery,  and  that  he  cheated  his  fellow- in  former 
out  of  his  share. 

The  conti'ast  is  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  There  were 
hundreds  of  obscure  heroes,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  those 
prepared  to  ahed  their  blood  on  the  hattle-field,  but  men  with 
a  sublime  indifference  to  life,  courting  the  fate  of  a  Bavaillac 
and  a  Baltliazar  Gerard.  History  woald  have  called  them 
regicides,  and  perhaps  ranked  them  with  paid  assassins  hart 
they  accomplished  their  purpose,  wonld  have  held  ihetn  np 
to  the  Hcom  of  posterity  as  bloodthirsty  fanatics, — and  his- 
tory, for  once  in  a  way,  would  have  been  wrong.  In  their 
reprehensible  folly,  they  were  more  estimable  than  the  Jules 
Pavres,  the  Gambettaa  who  played  at  being  the  saviours  of  the 
country,  and  who  were  only  the  saviours  of  their  needy,  fel- 
low political  adventurers. 

Apart  from  the  former,  there  were  the  inventors  of  im- 
possible schemes  for  the  instantaneous  annihilation  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  Germans  around  Paris, — inventors 
who  supply  the  comic  note  in  the  otherwise  terrible  drama, — 
inventors,  who  day  by  day  besiege  the  Ministry  for  War,  and 
to  whom,  after  all,  the  minister's  collaborate urs  are  compelled 
to  listen  "on  the  chance  of  there  being  something  in  their 
schemes." 

"  I  am  asking  myself,  every  now  and  then,  whether  I  am 
a  staff-officer  or  one  of  the  doctors  at  Charenton,"  said  Prince 
Bi'besca,  one  evening. 
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"  Since  yesteixiay  morning,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  been  in- 
terviewed by  a  dozen  inventors,  every  one  of  whom  wanted 
to  see  General  Trochu  or  General  Schmitz,  and  would  scarcely 
be  persuaded  that  I  would  do  as  well.  The  first  one  simply 
took  the  breath  out  of  me.  I  had  no  energy  left  to  resist  the 
others,  or  to  bow  them  out  politely ;  if  they  had  chosen  to 
keep  on  talking  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  listen.  He  was  a  little  man,  about  the 
height  of  M.  Thiers.  His  opening  speech  was  in  proportion 
to  his  height ;  it  consisted  of  one  Tine.  '  Monsieur,  I  annihi- 
late the  Germans  with  one  blow,'  he  said.  I  was  thrown  off 
my  guard  in  spite  of  myself,  for  etiquette  demands  that  I 
should  keep  serious  in  spite  of  myself ;  and  I  replied, '  Let 
me  fill  my  pipe  before  you  do  it.' 

"  Meanwhile,  my  visitor  spread  out  a  large  roll  of  paper 
on  the  table.  '  I  am  not  an  inventor,'  he  said ;  '  I  merely 
adapt  the  lessons  of  ancient  history  to  the  present  circum- 
stances. I  merely  modify  the  trick  of  the  horse  of  Troy. 
Here  is  Paris  with  its  ninety-six  bastions,  its  forts,  etc.  I 
draw  three  lines :  along  the  first  I  send  twenty-five  thousand 
men  pretending  to  attack  the  northern  positions  of  the 
enemy ;  along  the  second  line  I  send  a  similar  number,  ap- 
parently bent  on  a  similar  attempt  to  the  south ;  my  fifty 
thousand  troops  are  perfectly  visible  to  the  Germans,  for  they 
commence  their  march  an  hour  or  so  before  dusk.  Mean- 
while darkness  sets  in,  and  that  is  the  moment  I  choose  to 
despatch  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops,  screened  and 
entirely  concealed  by  a  movable  wall  of  sheet  iron,  blackened 
by  smoke.  My  inventive  powers  have  gone  no  further  than 
this.     My  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  behind  their  wall 

Senetrate  unhindered  as  far  as  the  Prussian  lines,  where  a 
undred  thousand  fall  on  their  backs,  taking  aim  over  the 
wall,  while  fifty  thousand  keep  moving  it  forward  slowly. 
Twelve  shots  for  every  man  make  twelve  hundred  thousand 
shots — more  than  sufficient  to  cause  a  panic  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  do  not  know  whence  the  firing  proceeds,  because 
my  wall  is  as  dark  as  night  itself.  Supposing,  however,  that 
those  who  have  been  left  in  the  camp  defend  themselves,  their 
projectiles  will  glance  off  against  the  sheet  iron  of  the  wall, 
which,  if  necessary,  can  be  thrown  down  finally  by  our  own 
men,  who  will  finish  their  business  with  the  bayonet  and  the 
Bword.' 

"  My  second  visitor  had  something  not  less  formidable  to 
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propose ;  namely,  a  sledge-hammer,  fifteen  miles  in  circitiiiT 
ference,  and  weighing  ten  niiUioas  of  tons.  It  was  to  be 
lifted  up  to  a  certain  altitude  by  means  of  balloons.  A 
favouruble  wind  had  to  be  waited  for,  which  would  send  the 
balloons  in  the  direction  of  VersatileB,  where  the  ropes  con- 
fining the  hammer  would  he  cot.  In  its  fall  it  woiild  cmah 
and  bury  the  head-quarters  and  the  bulk  of  the  German  army. 

"  The  third  ehowed  me  the  plan  of  a  musical  mitrailleuse, 
which  would  deal  death  and  destruction  while  playing  Wag- 
ner, Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn,  the  former  by  preference. 
'The  Germans,'  he  remarked,  'are  too  fond  of  music  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  listening.  They  are  sure  to 
draw  near  in  thousands  when  my  mitraillenses  arc  set  playing. 
We  have  got  them  at  our  mercy.'  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a 
small  one  as  a  sample:  he  promised  to  do  so." 

Another  evening  I  was  induced  to  go  to  the  Alcazar.  I 
had  been  there  once  before,  to  hear  Th^r^sa.  This  time  it 
was  to  see  an  "  Exhibition  of  Engines  of  War,"  and  to  listen 
to  a  practical  lecture  thereon.  Tlie  audience  was  as  jolly  as 
if  the  Germans  were  a  thousand  miles  away — jollier,  per- 
haps, than  when  they  listened  to  "  Eien  n'est  sacr6  ponr  an 
sapeur ; "  because  they  were  virtually  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance. The  lecturer  began  by  an  exhibition  of  bnllet- 
proof  pads,  by  means  of  which  the  soldier  might  fearlessly 
advance  towards  the  enemy ;  "  because  they  render  that  part 
of  the  body  on  which  they  are  worn  invulnerable."  A  wag 
among  the  spectators  made  a  remark  about  "retreating  sol- 
diers, which  I  cannot  transcribe;  but  the  exhibitor,  an 
Italian  or  Spanish  major,  to  judge  by  his  accent,  was  in  no 
way  disconcerted.  He  placed  his  pad  against  an  upright 
board  in  the  shape  of  a  target  and  began  firing  at  it  with  a 
revolver  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  paces.  The  material, 
though  singed,  was  not  pierced,  but  the  spectators  seemed  By 
no  means  convinced.  "You  wear  the  pad,  and  let  me  have 
a  shot  at  you,"  exclaimed  one;  at  which  offer  the  major 
made  a  long  face.  "  Have  you  ever  tried  the  expei'iment  on 
a  living  animal?"  asks  another.  "Perfectly,"  replied  the 
major ;  "  I  tried  it  on  my  clerk,"  which  admission  was  hailed 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  There  were  cries  for  the  clerk,  who 
did  not  appear.  A  corporal  of  the  National  Guards  proposed 
to  try  an  experiment  on  the  major  and  the  pad  with  the 
bayonet  fastened  to  a  chassepot ;  thereupon  major  and  pad 
suddenly  disappeared  behind  the  wings. 
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The  next  inventor  exhibits  a  fire-extinguisher ;  the  audi- 
ence require  more  than  a  verbal  explanation ;  some  of  them 
propose  to  set  the  Alcazar  on  fire.  A  small  panic,  checked 
in  time ;  and  the  various  demonstrations  are  proceeded  with 
amidst  shouts,  and  laughter,  and  jokes.  They  yield  no  prac- 
tical results,  but  they  kill  time.  They  are  voted  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  theatre. 

By  this  time  we  were  shut  off  from  the  outer  world.  On 
the  17th  of  September,  at  night,  the  last  train  of  the  Orleans 
Eailway  Company  had  left  Paris.  The  others  had  ceased 
working  a  day  or  so  before,  and  placed  their  rolling  stock  in 
safety.  Not  the  whole  of  it,  though.  A  great  many  of  the 
third-class  carriages  have  had  their  seats  taken  out,  the  lug- 
gage and  goods  vans  have  been  washed,  the  cattle  trucEs 
boarded  in,  and  all  these  transformed  into  temporary  dwell- 
ings for  the  suburban  poor  who  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  interiors  of  the 
principal  railway  stations  present  "scenes  that  would  reioice 
the  hearts  of  genre-painters  on  a  large  scale.  The  wasning 
and  cookinff  of  all  these  squatters  is  done  on  the  various 
platforms,  9ie  carriages  have  become  parlor  and  bedroom  in 
one,  and  there  has  even  been  some  ingenuity  displayed  in 
their  decoration.  The  womankind  rarely  stir  from  their  im- 
provised homes ;  the  men  are  on  the  fortifications  or  roaming 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Part  of  the  household  gods  has  been 
stowed  inside  the  trucks,  the  rest  is  piled  up  in  front.  The 
domestic  pets,  such  as  cats  and  dogs,  have,  as  yet,  not  been 
killed  for  food,  and  the  former  have  a  particularly  good  time 
of  it,  for  mice  and  rats  abound,  especially  in  the  goods- 
sheds.  Here  and  there  a  goat  gravely  stalking  along,  hap- 
pily unconscious  of  its  impending  doom ;  and  chanticleer 
surrounded  by  a  small  harem  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
things. 

Of  course,  the  sudden  and  enormous  influx  of  human 
beings  could  not  be  housed  altogether  in  that  way,  but  care 
has  been  taken  that  none  of  them  shall  be  shelterless.  All 
the  tenantless  apartments,  from  the  most  palatial  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honor6  and  Champs-Elys6es  to  the  humblest 
in  the  popular  quarters,  have  been  utilized,  and  the  pot-au- 
feu  simmers  in  marble  fireplaces,  while  Gallic  Hodge  sees  his 
face  reflected  in  gigantic  mirrors  the  like  of  which  he  never 
saw  before.  The  dwellings  that  have  been  merely  vacated 
by  their  tenants  who  have  flitted  to  Homburg  and  Baden- 
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Baden,  to  Nico  and  elsewhere,  are  as  yet  not  called  i 
requUition  by  the  authorities. 

■  From  the  moment  we  were  cut  off  from  the  outer  world, 
the  spy  mania,  which  had  been  raging  fiercely  enough  before, 
became  positively  contagious.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  were  spies  in  Paris,  but  I  feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  thev  were  not  prowling  about  the  streets,  and  that 
to  have  caught  them  one  would  have  had  to  look  among  the 
porsonitel  of  the  ministries.  For  a  foreigner,  unless  he  spoke 
French  without  the  slightest  accent,  to  have  accepted  such 
a  mission,  would  have  been  akin  to  madness;  and  there  were 
and  are  still  few  foreignei's,  however  well  they  may  know 
French,  who  do  not  betray  their  origin  now  and  then  by  im- 
perfect pronunciation.  Besides,  there  waa  nothing  to  spy  in 
the  streets ;  nevertheless,  the  spy  mania,  as  X  have  ali-eady 
said,  had  reached  an  acute  crisis.  The  majority  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  seemed  to  have  no  other  occupation  than  to 
look  for  spies.  A  poor  Spanish  priest  was  arrested  because 
he  had  been  three  times  in  the  same  afternoon  to  the  cobbler 
for  the  only  serviceable  pair  of  shoes  he  possessed.  Woe  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  was  ill-advised  enough  to  take  out 
lus  pocket-book  in  the  streets-  If  you  happened  to  be  of 
studious  habits,  or  merely  inclined  to  sit  up  late,  the  lights 
peeping  through  the  carelessly  drawn  curtains  exposed  you 
to  a  sudden  visit  from  half  a  dozen  ill-mannered,  swaggering 
National  Gnards,  your  concierge  was  called  out  of  his  hei, 
while  you  were  taken  to  the  nearest  commissary  of  police  to 
explain ;  or,  what  was  worse  still,  to  the  nearest  military  post, 
where  the  lieutenant  in  command  made  it  a  point  to  be  alto- 
gether soldier-like — according  to  his  ideas,  i.e.  brutal,  rude, 
disgustingly  familiar.  You  might  get  an  apology  from  the 
police-official  for  having  been  disturbed  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  for  no  earthly  reason;  the  quasi- military  man 
would  have  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  offer  one. 

Of  course,  every  now  and  then,  one  happened  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  only  too  anxious  to  atone  for  the 
imbecile  "  goings-on "  of  hia  men,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  do  so  one  night.  It  waa  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  feelings  of  the  Parisians  had  already  been  em- 
bittered by  their  first  and  not  very  creditable  defeat  under 
their  own  wails.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  more  than  a 
score  of  Englishmen  in  Paris,  besides  the  Irishmen  engaged 
in  salting  beef  at  the  slaughter-house  of  La  Viilette,  when, 
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but  for  that  gentleman,  I  should  have  been  in  a  sore  strait. 
Among  the  English,  there  was  a  groom  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  general  exodus,  was  so  dangerously  ill  that  the  doctor 
absolutely  forbade  his  removal,  even  to  a  hospital.  The  case 
had  been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  as  the  poor  fellow 
was  very  respectable  and  had  been  hard-working,  as  he  had 
a  wife  and  a  young  family  besides,  we  not  only  did  all  we 
could  for  him,  but  1  went  to  see  him  personally  two  or  three 
times  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  He  was  on  the  mend,  but 
slowly,  very  slowly.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
the  Avenue  de  Clichy,  and  had  lived  there  a  good  while,  and 
the  concierge  of  the  house  had  her  mind  perfectly  at  rest 
with  regard  to  his  nationality,  albeit  that  the  fact  of  being 
an  Englishman  was  not  always  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes. 
Moreover,  they  would  not  always  taKC  the  fact  for  granted ; 
they  were  unable  to  distinguish  an  English  from  a  German 
or  any  other  accent,  and,  with  them,  to  be  a  foreigner  was 
necessarily  to  be  a  German,  and  a  German  could  not  be  any- 
thing but  a  spy.  However,  in  this  instance,  I  felt  no  anxiety 
for  my  protege. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  days  before  the  closing  of  Paris,  the 
concierge  herself  fell  ill,  and  another  one  took  her  place. 
The  successor  was  a  man,  and  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
man.  There  was  a  scowl  on  his  face,  as,  in  answer  to  his 
summons,  I  told  him  whither  T  was  going;  and  he  cast  a 
suspicious  look  at  a  box  I  was  carrying  under  my  arm,  which 
happened  to  contain  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  surgical 
appliance.  I  took  no  notice,  however,  and  mounted  the 
stairs. 

My  visit  may  have  lasted  between  twenty  minutes  and 
half  an  hour.  When  I  came  out,  a  considerable  crowd  had 
assembled  on  the  footway  and  in  the  road,  and  a  dozen  Na- 
tional Guards  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the 
door. 

The  first  cry  that  greeted  me  was  "  Le  voild,"  and  then  a 
corporal  advanced,  "  Your  name,  citizen,"  he  said,  in  a  hec- 
toring tone,  "  and  what  brings  you  to  this  house  ? "  I  kept 
very  cool,  and  told  him  that  I  would  neither  give  him  my 
name  nor  an  explanation  of  my  visit,  but  that  if  he  would 
take  me  to  his  lieutenant  or  captain,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
give  both  to  the  latter.  But  he  would  not  be  satisfied. 
"  Where  is  the  box  you  had  in  your  hand  ?  what  did  it  cQix- 
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tain?  and  what  have  you  done  with  it?"  he  insisted.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  uselees  to  try  nnd  eiiliphten  him,  eo  I 
stuck  to  my  text.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  had  become  very 
excited,  so  I  simply  repeated  my  request  to  be  taken  to  lie 
post. 

The  crowd  would  have  willingly  judged  me  there  and 
then;  that  is,  strung  me  np  to  the  nearest  lamp-post.  If 
they  hud,  not  a  single  one  among  them  would  have  been 
prosecuted  for  murder,  and  by  the  end  of  the  siege  the  Brit- 
ish Government  would  have  considered  it  too  late  to  move 
in  the  matter;  besides,  a  great  many  of  my  countrymen 
would  have  opined  that  "  it  served  me  right "  for  remaining 
in  Paris,  when  I  might  have  made  myself  so  comfortable  in 
London  or  elsewhere.  So  I  felt  very  thankful  when  the  cor- 
poral, though  very  ungracionsly,  ordered  hia  men  to  close 
around  me  and  "  to  march."  I  have,  since  then,  been  twice 
to  the  Avenue  de  Cliehy  on  pleasure  bent;  that  is,  to  break- 
fast at  the  celebrated  establishment  of  "le  pere  Lathuille," 
and  the  sight  of  the  lamp-postB  there  sent  a  eotd  shudder 
down  my  back. 

The  journey  to  the  military  post  did  not  take  long.  It 
had  been  established  in  a  former  ball-room  or  music-hall,  for 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  stage,  representing,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  an  antique  palace.  The  floor  of  it 
was  littered  with  straw,  on  which  a  score  or  so  of  civic  warri- 
ors were  lazily  stretched  out ;  while  others  were  sitting  at  the 
small  wooden  tables,  that  had,  not  long  ago,  borne  the  festive 
"  salfldierde  petit  bleu."  Some  of  the  ladles  with  which  that 
decoction  had  been  stirred  were  still  hanging  from  the  walls; 
for  in  those  neighbourhoods  the  love  of  portable  property  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  is  quite  Wemmickian,  and  the  pro- 
prietors made  and  make  it  a  rule  to  throw  Be  little  temptation 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  former.  The  place  looked  quite 
sombre,  though  the  gas  was  alight.  There  was  an  intolerable 
smell  of  damp  straw  and  stale  tobacco  smoke. 

Part  of  the  crowd  succeeded  in  making  their  way  inside, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  National  Guards.  My  ap- 
pearance caused  a  certain  stir  among  the  occupants  or  the 
room;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  captain,  summoned  from 
an  apartment  at  the  back,  came  upon  the  scene,  and  ray  pre- 
liminary trial  waa  proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  indictment  of  the  corporal  who  had  arrested  me  waa 
brief  and  to  the  point,     "  This  man  is  a  foreigner  who  pays 
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constant  visits  to  another  foreigner,  supposed  to  be  sick. 
This  evening  he  arrived  with  a  box  under  his  arm  which  he 
left  with  his  friend.  The  concierge  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  for  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
man's  illness.  He  is  supposed  to  be  poor,  and  still  he  and  his 
family  are  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  My  prisoner  refused 
to  give  me  his  name  and  address,  or  an  explanation  of  his 
visit." 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  a 
man  of  about  thirty-five,  evidently  belonging  to  the  better 
classes.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  his  name  was  Gamier 
or  Garmier,  and  that  he  was  a  cashier  in  one  of  the  large 
commercial  establishments  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  He  was 
killed  in  the  last  sortie  of  the  Parisians. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  addressed  that  evening  as 
"  monsieur."  I  simply  took  a  card  from  my  pocket-book  and 
gave  it  to  him.  "  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  some  of  your  men 
can  accompany  me  home  and  ascertain  for  themselves  that  I 
have  not  given  a  false  name  or  address,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment.  "  It  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I  know  your  name  very  well,  though  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  you  personally.  I  have  seen  your  portrait  at  my 
relatives'  establishment" — he  named  a  celebrated  picture- 
dealer  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, — "  and  I  ought  to  have  recog- 
nized you  at  once,  for  it  is  a  very  striking  likeness,  but  it  is 
so  dark  here."  Then  he  turned  to  his  men  and  to  the  crowd : 
"  I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman.  I  wish  we  had  a  thou- 
sand or  so  of  foreign  spies  like  him  in  Paris.  France  has  no 
better  friend  than  he." 

I  was  almost  as  much  afraid  of  the  captain's  praise  as  I 
had  been  of  the  corporal's  blame,  because  the  crowd  wanted 
to  give  me  an  ovation ;  seeing  which,  M.  Garmier  invited  me 
to  stay  with  him  a  little  while,  until  the  latter  should  have 
dispersed.  It  was  while  sitting  in  his  own  room  that  he  told 
me  the  following  story. 

"  My  principal  duty,  monsieur,  seems  to  consist,  not  in 
killing  Germans,  but  in  preventing  perfectly  honest  French- 
men and  foreigners  from  being  killed  or  maimed.  Not  later 
than  the  night  before  last,  three  men  were  brought  in.  They 
were  all  very  powerful  fellows;  there  was  no  doubt  abou^. 
their  being  Frenchmen.  They  did  not  take  their  arrest  as  a 
matter  of  course  at  all,  but  to  every  question  I  put  they  sim- 
ply sent  me  to  the  devil.     It  was  not  the  behavioui  ol  ^3as^ 
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presumed  Bpy,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  very  soft  spoken  and  con^- 
ating  until  ne  sees  that  the  game  is  up,  when  he  becomes  in- 
Bulting.  Still,  I  reflected  that  the  violence  of  the  throe  men 
might  be  a  clever  bit  of  acting  also,  the  more  that  I  could  see 
for  myself  that  they  were  abominably,  though  not  BptechleBS- 
ly,  drunk.  Their  ottence  was  that  they  had  been  seen  loiter- 
ing in  a  field  very  close  to  the  fortifications,  with  their  noses 
almost  to  the  ground.  Do  what  I  would,  an  explanation  I 
could  not  get,  and  at  last  the  most  powerful  of  the  trio  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  draw  a  knife.  With  great  difficulty  a 
dozen  of  my  men  succeeded  in  getting  his  coat  off ;  and  there, 
between  his  waistcoat  and  his  shirt,  was  a  murderously  look- 
ing blade,  a  formidable  weapon  indeed. 

" 'He  is  a  Prussian  spy,  sure  enough ! '  exclaimed  the 
roomful  of  guards. 

"  I  examined  the  knife  carefully,  tried  to  find  the  name  of 
the  maker,  and  all  at  once  put  it  to  my  nose.  Then  I  took 
up  a  candle  and  looked  more  carefully  still  at  the  prisoners. 
'  They  are  simply  drunk,'  I  said, '  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  take  them  home.' 

" '  But  the  knife? '  insisted  the  sergeant. 

" '  The  knife  is  all  right,'  I  answered. 

'"I  should  think  it  is  all  right,' said  the  owner, ' seeing 
that  I  am  cutting  provisions  all  day  with  it  for  those  con- 
founded Parisians.' 

"  But  the  guards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
They  began  to  surround  me.  'Tliatwaa  surely  a  sign  you 
made  to  the  fellow  when. you  lifted  the  blade  to  your  face, 
captain,'  said  the  sergeant. 

" '  Not  at  all,  friend  ;  I  was  simply  smelling  it.  And  it 
emelt  abominably  of  onions.'  That  will  give  you  an  idea, 
monsieur,  of  the  life  they  lead  me  also.  Stilt,  I  would  ask 
you,  as  a  particular  favour,  monsieur,  not  to  mention  your 
mishap  to  any  one.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  not  to  blame; 
but  we  are  in  bad  odour  enough  as  it  ia  at  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  wa  do  not  wish  to  increase  our  somewhat  justified 
reputation  for  irresponsible  rowdyism  and  lack  of  discipline." 

I  gave  him  my  promise  to  that  effect,  and  have  not  men- 
tioned the  matter  until  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  sleffe— The  food-supply  of  Parw— How  and  what  the  Parisians  eat  and 
drink — ^Breadf  meat,  and  wine — Alcoholism — The  waste  among  the  Lon- 
don poor— The  French  take  a  lesson  from  the  alien— The  Irish  at  La  Vil- 
lette — A  whisper  of  the  horses  being  doomed — M.  Gagne — The  various  at- 
tempts to  introduce  horseflesh — The  journals  deliver  their  opinions — The 
supply  of  horseflesh  as  it  stood  in  '70 — The  Academic  des  Sciences — Gela- 
tine— Kitchen  gardens  on  the  balcony — M.  Lockroy's  experiment — M. 
Pierre  Joigneux  and  the  Englishman— If  cabbages,  why  not  mushrooms  ? 
— There  is  still  a  kitchen  j^arden  left — Cream  cheese  from  the  moon,  to  be 
fetched  by  Gambetta — His  departure  in  a  balloon — Nadar  and  Napoleon 
III. — Carrier-pigeons — An  aenal  telegraph — Otters  to  cross  the  Prussian 
lines — The  theatres — A  performance  at  the  Cirque  National — "Le  Rot 
s'amuse,"  at  the  Th^&tre  de  Montmartre — A  dejeuner  at  Durand's — Weber 
and  Beethoven — Long  winter  nights  without  fuel  or  gas — The  price  of  pro- 
visions— The  Parisian's  good-humour — His  wit — The  greed  of  the  shop- 
keeper—Culinary literature— More's  *'  Utopia"— An  ex-lieutenant  of  the 
Foreign  Legion — He  gives  us  a  breakfast — He  delivers  a  lecture  on  food — 
Joseph,  his  servant — Milk — The  slender  resources  of  the  poor — I  interview 
an  employ^  of  the  State  Pawnshop — Statistics — Hidden  provisions — Bread 
— Prices  of  provisions — New  Year's  Day,  and  New  Year's  dinners — The 
bombardment — No  more  bread — The  endi  of  the  siege. 

I  AM  not  a  soldier,  nor  in  the  least  like  one ;  hence,  I 
have,  almost  naturally,  neglected  to  note  any  of  the  strategic 
and  military  problems  involved  in  the  campaign  and  the 
siege.  But,  ignorant  as  I  am  in  these  matters,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  failures  of  General  Trochu's  troops  to 
break  through  the  lines  of  investment,  I  feel  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Germans  would  have  never  taken  Paris 
by  storming  it.  Years  before.  Von  Moltke  had  expressed  his 
opinion  to  that  effect  in  his  correspondence,  not  exactly  with 
regard  to  the  French  capital,  but  with  regard  to  any  fortified 
centre  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Such 
an  agglomeration,  even  if  severely  left  alone,  and  only  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  falls  by  itself.  I  am  giving 
the  spirit  and  not  the  substance  of  his  words. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  need  to  say,  that,  to  the  mere 
social  observer,  the  problems  raised  by  the  food-supply  were 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.    Even  under  normal  q.q."^5^- 
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tions,  the  average  Pariaian  in  liis  method  of  feeding  it  _  . . 
studying;  he  is  aupposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstemious 
creaturea  on  the  civilized  globe.  And  yet,  I  do  not  think 
th&t  he  coneumea  lesa  alcohol  than  the  average  Englishman 
or  Qorman.  The  Fronchman's  alcohol  is  more  diluted ;  that 
is  all.  A  drunken  womao  ia  a  very  rare  sight,  either  in  Paris 
or  in  the  provincea;  nevertheleaa,  there  is,  probably,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  women  among  the  lower  classes  who  drinks 
lesa  than  her  half  a  bottle  of  wine  per  day ;  while  ladies  of 
high  degree  generally  partake  of  one  if  not  two  glasses  of 
chartreuse  with  their  coffee,  after  each  of  the  two  principal 
meala.  (In  grog  Amertcain  ia  as  often  ordered  for  the  lady 
as  for  the  gentleman,  during  the  evening  viaits  to  the  cafe. 
I  am  speaking  of  gentlewomen  by  birth  and  education,  and 
of  the  spouses  of  the  wall-to-do  men,  not  of  the  members  of 
the  demi-monda  and  of  those  below  them. 

So  far,  the  queation  of  drink,  which,  after  my  visit  to 
the  wine-depota  at  Bcrcy,  aasnmed  an  altogether  different 
aspect  to  my  mind.  1  began  to  wonder  whether  the  plethora 
of  wine  wonld  not  do  aa  much  barm  aa  the  expected  Bcarcity 
of  food.     My  feara  were  not  groundleas. 

Frenchmen,  especially  Pariaiana,  not  only  eat  a  great 
t]oantity  of  bread,  but  they  are  very  particular  as  to  its  qual- 
ity. I  have  a  note  ahowing  that,  during  the  yeara  1SG8-69, 
the  conaumption  per  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  an  English  pound  per  day, 
and  that  very  little  of  this  was  of  "  second  quality,  though 
the  latter  was  as  good  as  that  sold  at  many  a  London  baker^s 
as  first.  I  tasted  It  myself,  because  the  municipality  had 
made  a  great  point  of  introducing  it  to  the  lower  claases  at 
twopence  per  quartern  less  than  the  first  quality.  Neverth&- 
16as,  the  Frencli  workman  would  have  none  of  it.* 

Even  in  the  humblest^  reatauranta,  the  bread  aupplied  to 
cuatomers  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  the  ordinary  household 
bread  (pain  de  manage)  is  only  to  be  had  by  specially  asking 
(or  it ;  the  roll  with  the  cafe-au-lait  in  the  morning  is  fln 
inatitution  except  with  the  very  poor. 

Aa  for  moat,  I  have  an  idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts 
thrown  upon  the  question  by  Engliah  writers,  that  the  Pa- 
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risi&n  workman  iu  1870  consumed  as  much  as  hia  London 
iellow.  The  fact  of  the  former  baring  two  square  nieulB  a 
day  instead  of  one,  is  not  sufficiently  t^eu  into  account  by 
the  casual  observer.  There  are  few  English  artisans  whose 
sapper,  except  on  Sundays,  consists  of  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  bread  and  choea^.  The  Frenchman  eata  meat 
at  twelve  a.m.  and  at  six  p.m.  The  nourishment  contained 
in  the  scraps,  the  bonea,  etc.,  is  generally  lost  to  the  English- 
man :  not  a  particle  of  it  is  wasted  in  France.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  statistics  for  1858  show  a  consumption  of  close 
upon  eight  ounces  (English)  of  fresh  meat  per  day  for  every 
head  of  the  population.  Be  it  remembered  that  these  sta- 
tistics are  absolutely  correct,  because  a  town-due  of  over  a 
halfpenny  per  English  pound  is  paid  on  the  meat  leaving 
the  public  alaughter-houses,  and  killed  meat  is  taxed  simi- 
larly at  .the  city  gates.  Private  slaughter-houses  there  are 
yirtually  none. 

Allowing  for  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  Paris  was  not 
much  better  oS  than  other  capitals  would  have  been   if 
threatened  with  a  siege,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  ingenuity  of 
even  the  humblest  French  housewife  in  making  much  out  of 
little  by  means  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cunningly  prepared 
sauces,  for  which,  nevertheless,  butter,  milk,  lard,  etc.,  were 
wanted,  which  commodities  were  as  likely  to  fail  as  all  other 
things.    Nor  must  one  forget  to  mention  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  public  slaughter-houses  themselves,  in  utilizing 
every  possible  scrap  of  the  slaughtered  animals  for  human 
food.    I  had  occasion,  not  very  long  ago  (1883),  to  go  fre- 
quently, and  for  several  weeks  running,  to  one  of  the  poorest 
Juartera  in  Loudon,     I  often  made  the  journey  on  foot,  for 
am  ashamed  to  say  that,  until  then,  the  East  End  was  far 
[  more  unknown  to  me  than  many  an  obscure  town  in  France,' 
■  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,    The  clever  remark  of  a  French 
1  Boeioiogist  that  "  the  battle  of  life  is  fought  below  the  belt," 
I  holds  especially  good  with  regard  to  the  lower  classes.    Well, 
f  I  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  iu  no  country  are  the  poor  left 
f  in  greater  ignorance  with  regard  to  cheap  and  nourishing 
\  food  than  in  England,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  London.    The 
i  JYench,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  poor,  have  a 
r  dozen  inexpensive  and  succulent  dishes  of  which  the  Eng- 
Flish  poor  know  absolutely  nothing ;   and  still  those   very 
Fdishes  figure  on  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do,  and  of  fashiou- 
Pltble  restaurants,  as  entries  under  more  or  less  fantastic  names. 

■  '  I 
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la  the  English  working  man  so  utterly  devoid  of  thrift  and 
of  common  sense,  is  hia  contempt  for  the  foreigner  so  great 
as  to  make  him  refuse  to  take  a  lesBon  from  the  latter?  I 
think  not.  I  fancy  it  will  depend  much  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  ioBson  ia  conveyed.  A  little  less  board-school  work 
and  Sunday-school  teachmg,  fewer  Bible  classes,  and  a  good 
many  practical  cooking- classes  would  probably  meet  the  case. 
The  French,  though  aware  of  their  incontestable  supe- 
riority in  the  way  of  preparing  food,  did  not  disdain  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  alien.  They  clearly  foresaw  the  fate  in 
store  for  tlie  cattle  penned  in  the  squares  and  public  gardens, 
if  compelled  to  remain  there  under  existing  conditions,  and 
with  the  inclement  season  close  at  hand  ;  consequently,  the 
authorities  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  Wilson,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  residing  in  Paris  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  whose  experience  in  the  sal  ted-pro  vision  trade  seemed  to 
them  very  likely  to  yield  most  satisfactory  results.  Up  till 
then,  only  thirty  head  of  cattle  had  been  submitted  to  his 
process,  from  that  moment  the  number  is  considerably  in- 
creased, and  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  a  short  while,  there 
will  be  few  live  oxen,  sheep,  or  pigs  left  in  Paris,  though,  as 
yet  we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Under  Mr.  Wil- 
son's able  management,  half  a  hundred  Irishmen  are  at  work 
for  many,  many  hours  a  day  at  the  slaughter-house  in  Lb 
Villete,  whither  flock  the  Parisians,  at  any  rate  the  privi- 
leged ones,  to  watch  the  preliminaries  to  the  regime  of  salt- 
junk  which  is  staring  them  in  the  face.  The  fodder  thus 
economized  will  go  to  the  horses,  although  there  is  a  whisper 
in  the  air  that  one  eminent  savant  has  recommended  their 
immediate  slaughter  and  salting  also.  Of  course,  such  as  are 
wanted  for  military  purposes  will  be  exempted  from  this 
holocaust  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  M.  (iagne,  who  has 
alreaiiy  provided  the  Parisians  with  amusement  for  years,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  perpetual  candidate  for  parliamentary  hon- 
ours, does  not  stop  at  hippophagy ;  he  seriously  proposes  an- 
thropophagy. "  A  human  being  over  sixty  is  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental,"  he  exclaimed  at  a  public  meeting ;  "and 
to  prove  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  I  am  willing  to  give  myself 
as  food  to  my  sublime  and  sulfering  townsmen."  Poor  fel- 
low I  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  but  a  man  of  education  and 
with  an  infinite  fund  of  sympathy  for  humanity.  He  was 
but  moderately  provided  for  at  the  best  of  times ;  his  income 
was  derived  from  some  property  in  the  provinces,  and,  as  a 
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matter  of  coaree,  the  investmeiit  of  Paris  stopped  his  sup- 
plies of  funda  from  that  quarter.  He  was  of  110  earthly  use 
in  the  besieged  city,  but  he  refueed  to  go.  He  had  a  small 
but  very  valuable  collection  of  family  plate,  wliich  went  bit 
by  bit  to  the  Mint,  not  to  feed  himself  but  to  feed  others,  for 
he  was  never  weary  of  well-doing.  He  reminded  one  irre- 
BiBtibly  of  Balzac'a  hero,  "  ie  P^re  Goriot,"  parting  with  hia 
treasures  to  supply  his  ungrateful  daughters,  for  the  Parisians 
were  ungrateful  to  him.  Mad  as  he  was,  no  man  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  mental  faculties  could  have  been  more  sub- 
Unie. 

Whatever  the  question  of  human  flesh  as  food  may  have 
been  to  the  Parisians,  that  of  horseflesh  was  by  no  means 
new  to  them.  Since  '60,  various  attempts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  it  on  a  large  scale,  but,  for  once  in  a  way,  they  were 
logical  in  their  objections  to  it.  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  wrote 
a  paper,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  humbler  classes, 
— "  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  few  eavants  to  sit  round  a  well- 
appointed  table  to  feast  upon  the  succulent  parts  of  a  young, 
tender,  and  perfectly  healthy  horse,  especially  if  the  steaks  are 
'  auK  truffes,'  aud  the  kidneys  stewed  in  '  Madeira ; '  but  that 
young,  tender,  and  perfectly  healthy  horse  would  cost  more 
than  an  equally  tender,  young,  and  perfectly  healthy  bullock 
or  cow.  00, where  is  the  advantage?  In  order  to  obtain 
that  advantage,  horses  only  fit  for  the  knacker's  yard,  not  fit 
for  human  food,  would  have  to  bo  killed,  and  the  hard-work- 
ing artisan  with  hia  non-vitiated  taste,  wlio  does  not  even 
care  for  venison  or  game  when  it  happens  to  be  '  high,' 
would  certainly  not  care  for  a  superannuated  charger  to  be 
set  before  him.  You  might  juat  as  well  ask  an  unsophisti- 
cated cannibal  to  feast  upon  an  invalid.  The  best  part  of 
'the  warrior  on  the  shelf 'is  his  wooden  leg  or  his  wooden 
arm ;  the  best  part  of  the  superannuated  charger  is  hia  skin 
or  his  hoof,  witli  or  without  the  shoo ;  and  no  numan  being, 
whether  cannibal  or  not,  can  be  expected  to  make  a  timber- 
yard,  a  tanner's  yard,  or  an  old-iron  and  rag  store  of  his 
atomacb,  even  to  please  faddists." 

As  a  consequence,  only  two  millions  of  pounds  of  horse- 
I  flesh  were  "produced"  during  the  flrat  three  years  succeed- 
\  Ing  the  publication  ot  that  article  {I86G-6!*)  ;  but  it  is  more 
I  ihan  doubtful  whether  a  sixteenth  part  of  it  was  consumed 
rae  human  food — with  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
|.Bamers.     And  during  those  three  years,  as  if  to  prove  ths 
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writer's  words,  the  pnblic  were  being  constantly  forHfiea 
their  dislike  with  otEcial  reports  of  the  seizure  of  disesBed 
horaea  on  their  way  to  the  fonr  specially  appointed  slaught«r- 
honsea.  I  remember,  that  in  one  weelc,  twenty-foar  ani- 
niala  were  thus  confiscated  by  the  sanitary  inspectoi's,  "the 
flesh  of  which,"  added  the  Moniieur,  "  would  have  probably 
found  ita  way  to  the  tables  of  the  better  claes  Pansiana,  in 
the  ahupe  of  Aiies,  Lorraine,  or  German  sauaages.  These 
commodities,"  it  went  on,  "  are  never  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  experienced  proprietors  of  the  ham  and  beef 
shops  (charcutiers),  but  to  fruiterers,  grocers,  vendors  of  so- 
called  dainties,  and  dealers  in  preserved  provisions."  The 
article  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  better 
classes  as  well  as  of  the  poorer. 

The  number  of  "  horae- butchers  "  had  decreased  by  four 
during  the  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since  their  first  estab- 
lishment with  the  Government's  sanction,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  were  not  very  prosperous  when  the  siege  brought 
the  question  to  the  fore  once  more.  The  public  eonld  not 
afford  to  he  positively  hostile  to  the  scheme,  but  the  assertion 
of  the  rare  advocates  of  the  system,  that  thej  were  enthn- 
aiastic,  is  altogether  beside  the  truth.  They  had  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  game,  that  was  all.  It  is  a  very  curious,  but 
positive  fact,  nevertheless,  that  I  have  heard  Parisians  apeak 
favourably  afterwards  of  dog'a  and  cat's  flesh,  even  of  rata 
baked  in  a  pie ;  I  have  heard  them  say  that,  for  once  in  a 
way,  even  under  ordinary  circumatances,  they  would  not  mind 
partaking  of  those  dishes  ;  I  have  never  heard  them  espress 
the  same  good  will  toward  horseflesh.  Of  course,  I  am  allud- 
ing to  those  who  affected  no  partisanship,  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  though  r  at  the  end  of  the 
siege  the  sight  of  a  cat  or  dog  was  a  rarity  in  Paj'is,  while 
by  tiie  official  reports  there  were  thirty  thousand  horses 
left. 

Meanwhile,  the  Acad^mie  de  Sciences  is  attracting  notice 
by  the  reports  of  its  sittinga,  in  which  the  question  of  food 
is  the  only  aubject  diacuseed.  Professor  Dorderone  reads  a 
paper  on  the  utilization  of  beef  and  mutt«n  fat;  and  he 
communicates  a  new  proceaa  with  regard  to  kidney  fat, 
which,  up  till  then,  had  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  most 
celebrated  chefs  for  culinary  purposes.  He  professes  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of  doin]g  away  with  the  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell  which  have  hitherto  militated  against  its 
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nse,  he  undertakes  to  give  it  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the 
best  butter  from  Brittany  and  Normandy.  M.  Richard,  the 
maire  of  La  Villette,  attempts  similar  experiments  with  ani- 
mal offal,  which  M.  Dumas,  the  great  savant,  declares  highly 
satisfactory.  M.  Riche,  one  of  the  superior  officials  of  the 
Mint,  transforms  bullock's  blood  into  black  puddings,  which 
are  voted  superior  to  those  hitherto  made  with  pig's  blood. 
The  nourishing  properties  of  gelatine  are  demonstrated  in 
an  equally  scientific  manner,  and  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
gradually  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  the  fair  ones  of  Paris, 
who  come  to  take  lessons  in  the  culinary  art. 

"  Mais,  monsieur,"  says  one,  "  maintenant  que  nous 
avons  du  beurre,  veuillez  nous  dire  d'oii  viendront  nos 
epinards  ?  "  * 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  madame,"  is  the  answer; 
"  if  you  will  honour  us  with  your  presence  next  week,  one 
of  our  learned  friends  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  will  tell 
you  how  to  grow  salads,  and  perhaps  asparagus,  on  your 
balcony  and  in  front  of  your  windows,  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night." 

The  learned  professor  is  not  trying  to  mystify  his  charm- 
ing interlocutor ;  he  honestly  believes  in  wnat  he  says :  and, 
a  week  later,  when  "  the  friend  from  the  Jardin  des  rlantes  " 
has  spoken,  there  is  a  wonderful  run  on  all  the  seed-shops 
near  the  Chdtelet,  every  one  tries  to  borrow  flower-pots  from 
his  neighbours,  and  barrow-loads  of  mould  are  being  trun- 
dled in  long  lines  into  Paris.  Wherever  one  goes,  the  eye 
meets  careful  housewives  bending  over  wooden  boxes  on  the 
balconies;  M.  Philippe  Lockroy,  the  eminent  actor  and 
dramatist,  the  father  of  M.  Edouard  Lockroy,  the  future 
minister  of  the  Third  Republic,  asks  seriously  why  we 
should  not  revive  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  and 
sets  the  example  by  converting  his  fifth  floor  balcony  into  a 
market  garden,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  son,  who  finds  his 
erstwhile  bedroom  converted  into  a  storehouse  for  tools  and 
less  agreeable  matter.  I  may  mention  that  M.  Lockroy  did 
not  abandon  his  project  after  a  mere  fleeting  attempt,  nor 
when  the  necessity  for  it  had  disappeared,  but  that  at  the 
hour  I  write  (1883)  he  has  taken  a  prize  for  pears  grown  on 
that  same  balcony. 

*  "  Mettre  du  beurre  dans  sea  Epinards,*'  means,  figuratively,  to  increase  one's 
comforts. — Editor. 
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The  mftnia  spreads,  and  every  one  becomes,  for  the  time 
being,  a  market-gardener  in  chambers.  Even  M.  Pierre 
Joigneaz,  the  well-known  horticulturiat,  and  eqnally  clever 
writer,  is  bitten  with  it  That  the  thing  was  perfectly  feasi- 
ble, was  proved  Bubaeqnently  by  M,  Lockroy,  but  the  latter 
did  not  imitate  the  nigger  who  iiug  up  the  potatoes  au  hour 
after  he  had  planted  them,  to  see  if  they  were  growing. 
.That  thoroughly  inexperienced  persons  should  have  indulged 
in  Euch  wild  fancies  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
M.  Joignens  waa  nnt  one  of  these,  yet  he  provided  an  Eng' 
Ushmau,  who  had  come  to  propose  the  experiment  to  him, 
with  all  the  necessary  funds.  "  I  was  perfectly  certain  that 
I  should  never  see  him  again,"  he  said  afterwards ;  but,  with 
all  due  deference,  we  may  take  this  aa  a  shamefaced  denial 
of  his  credulity.  "  Contrary  to  my  expectations,"  M,  Joig- 
neux  went  on,  when  he  told  us  the  tale  a  few  nights  after- 
wards at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix— he  lived  in  the  Hue  du  4  Sep- 
tembre, — "  my  Englishman  did  come  back,  accompanied  by 
a  porter  who  carried  the  requisite  material.  I  did  not  inter- 
fere with  him  in  the  least,  but  merely  watched  him.  I  knew 
that  in  England  they  did  produce  '  greenstuff '  in  that  way; 
though  I  was  also  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  few 
blades  and  a  serious  crop." 

Others,  more  ingenious  still,  began  to  argue  that  if  it  was 

[lOBsiblfl  to  produce  vegetables  in  a  fortnight  by  means  of 
ight  and  a  few  handfuls  of  mould,  it  could  not  be  diHicult 
to  produce  mushrooms  with  a  much  thicker  layer  of  mould 
and  in  the  darkness  of  a  cellar. 

Fortunately  there  is,  as  yet,  a  very  decent  kitchen -garden 
to  fall  back  upon.  It  lies  between  the  fortifications  and  the 
forts ;  it  has  been  somewhat  pillaged  at  first,  but  the  authori- 
ties have  organized  several  companies  of  labourers  from  among 
those  whom  they  have  not  been  able  to  provide  with  arms, 
and  those  who  do  not  dig  or  delve  keep  watch  against  depre- 
dation. They  have  a  very  simple  uniform — a  black  kepi  with 
crimson  piping,  and  a  crimson  belt  round  their  waists.  They 
are  exposed  to  a  certain  danger,  for  every  now  and  then  a 
atray  German  bullet  lays  one  of  them  low,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  their  lot  is  not  a  hard  one. 

"  We  have  still  nearly  everything  we  want,"  writes  a  face- 
tious journalist;  "and  now  that  good  and  obliging  fellow, 
Gambetta,  is  going  to  fetch  us  some  cream  checBe  from  the 
moon  for  our  dessert." 
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In  fact,  during  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been  informed 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's  impending  departure  for 
Tours  by  balloon  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  on  that  day  the  little  Place  St.  Pierre,  right  on  the 
heights  of  Montmairtre,  is  simply  black  with  people.  "  The 
great  statesman,"  the  "  hero  who  is  to  rouse  tne  provinces  to 
uuheard-of  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
France  from  the  polluting  presence  of  the  Teutonic  barba- 
rian," has  not  arrived  yet  when  I  edge  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  accompanied  by  an  officer  on  General  Vinoy's  staff, 
who  is  a  near  relative  of  mine.  With  the  recollection  of  my 
adventure  m  the  Avenue  de  Clichy  fresh  upon  me,  I  would 
not  have  ventured  to  come  by  myself.  There  is  a  military 
post  on  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  it 
will  turn  out  to  pay  honours  to  "  the  great  statesman ; "  and 
whether  Nadar,  the  famous  Nadar,  whom  I  can  see  towering 
above  the  crowd,  and  giving  instructions,  will  treat  Gam- 
betta  with  the  same  scant  courtesy  he  once  treated  Louis- 
Napoleon,  when  the  latter  went  to  see  the  ascent  of  his  bal- 
loon, "  Le  Geant,"  from  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Nadar's  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  reminds  one  of  Elizabeth's  with  the 
wife  of  Bishop  Parker.  " '  Madam,' "  said  the  queen,  "  I 
may  not  call  you,  and  '  mistress '  I  am  loth  to  call  you." 
Nadar  was  too  fervent  a  republican  to  call  Louis-N"apol6on 
"  Majesty ; "  he  was  too  well-bred  to  insult  his  guest  by  ad- 
dressing him  as  "  Monsieur : "  so,  when  he  saw  the  sovereign 
advancmg,  he  backed  towards  his  car,  and,  before  he  could 
come  up  with  him,  gave  orders  to  "let  go." 

I  do  not  know  wnether  Gambetta  came  in  a  cannage.  It 
did  not  make  its  appearance  on  the  Place  St.  Pierre;  he 
probably  left  it,  like  meaner  mortals,  at  the  foot  of  the  very 
steep  hill.  The  cheering  was  immense,  and  he  took  it  as  if 
to  the  manner  born.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  SpuUer, 
who  was  to  take  the  journey  with  him,  and  who,  even  at  that 
time,  bore  a  curious  likeness  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  M.  Spuller  did 
not  appear  to  claim  any  of  the  cheers  for  himself,  for  he  kept 
perfectly  stolid.  Gambetta,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed  re- 
peatedly, at  which  Nadar  grinned.  Nadar  was  always  honest, 
if  outspoken.  He  did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  with 
the  business  in  hand,  and  was  evidently  determined  to  get 
it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Gambetta  was  still  standing  up, 
bowing  and  waving  his  hands,  when  Nadar  gave  the  order 
to  "  let  go  "  the  ropes,  and  the  dictator  fell  back  intA  ti^A^s*?^ 
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of  his  companion.  The  balloon  rose  rather  qnickly,  and 
about  nine  that  same  night  we  had  the  news  tiiat  the  balloon 
had  aafely  landed  in  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  about  twelve 
mileB  from  Clermont. 

From  that  moment,  the  a&cent  of  a  balloon  with  its  car 
containiug  one  or  two,  sometimea  three,  wicker  eages  of  car- 
rier-pigeons, becomes  a  favourite  spectacle  with  the  Parisians, 
who  would  willingly  see  the  departure  of  a  dozen  per  day. 
For  each  departure  means  not  only  the  conveyance  of  a 
budget  of  news  from  the  besieged  city  to  the  provinces,  it 
means  the  return  of  the  winged  mesBengers  with  perhaps 
hopeful  tidings  that,  the  provinces  are  marching  to  the  rescue. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  terrible  anxiety 
forsuch  rescue  did  not  arise  solely  from  a  wish  to  escape  fur- 
ther physical  sufferings  and  privations.  Three-fourths  of 
the  Parisians  would  have  been  willing  to  put  up  with  worse 
for  the  sake  of  one  terrible  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Germans 
by  their  levies  or  by  those  in  the  provinces. 

But  though  the  gaa  companies  did  wonders,  fifty-two 
balloons  having  been  inflated  by  tliem  during  the  siege,  they 
could  do  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments  continue : 
the  brothers  Goddard  have  established  their  head-qnartera 
at  the  Orleans  Hallway ;  MM.  Dartois  and  Yon  at  the  North- 
ern ;  Admiral  Lahrousse,  who  has  already  invented  an  ingen- 
ious gun-carriage,  is  now  busy  upon  a  navigable  balloon  ;  the 
Government  grants  a  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  francs  to  M. 
Dupuy  de  L6iae  to  assist  him  in  his  research ;  and  at  the 
Grande  Hfitel  there  is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  appliances 
for  navigating  the  air  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Horeau 
and  Saint-Feiix.  The  public  flock  to  them,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment there  is  the  hope  that  if  we  ourselves  cannot  come  and 
go  as  free  as  birds,  there  will  be  at  least  a  means  of  perma- 
nent communication  with  the  outer  world  that  way,  M, 
Granier  has  proposed  to  make  an  aerial  telegraph  without  the 
support  of  poles.  The  wire  is  to  be  enclosed  in  a  gutta- 
percha tube  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  enable  it  to 
keep  its  altitude  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  meters  abovs 
the  earth.  The  cable  is  to  be  paid  out  by  balloons.  M.  Qastcsn 
Tissandier,  a  well-known  authority  in  such  matters,  looks  faijj 
ourably  upon  the  experiment ;  but,  alas,  it  comea  to  nothina 
and  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  less  ingenious,  more  commoS 
place  means.  \ 

In  other  words,  we  are  offering  tempting  fees  to  pluckn 
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indiyiduals  who  will  attempt  to  cross  the  Prussian  lines. 
Several  do  make  the  attempt,  and  for  a  week  or  so  the  news- 
papers and  the  walls  swarm  with  advertisements  of  a  pri- 
vate firm  who  will  forward  and  receive  despatches  at  the 
rate  of  ten  francs  per  letter.  A  good  many  messengers  de- 
part ;  a  good  many  return  almost  at  once,  finding  the  task 
impossible ;  those  that  do  not  return  have  presumably  been 
shot  by  the  Prussians,  for  not  a  single  one  reached  his  des- 
tination. 

Then  we  begin  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  sheep-dog  as 
a  carrier  of  messengers,  or  rather  to  the  smuggler's  dog, 
thousands  of  which  are  known  to  exist  on  the  Belgian  and 
Swiss  frontiers.  The  postal  authorities  go  even  so  far  as  to 
promise  two  hundred  francs  for  every  batch  of  despatches 
if  delivered  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  animal's  de- 
parture from  his  starting-place,  and  .fifty  francs  less  for 
every  twenty-four  hours'  delay ;  but  the  animals  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Prussian  sentries,  not  one  of  them  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing the  French  outposts.  The  carrier-pigeon  is  all  we  have 
left. 

Still,  we  are  not  discouraged  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  investment,  the  Parisians  begin  to  clamour  for  their 
favourite  amusement — the  theatre.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  divergencies  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
the  measure,  and  we  get  some  capital  articles  on  the  subject, 
studded  with  witty  sentences  and  relieved  by  historical  anec- 
dotes, showing  that,  whatever  they  may  not  know,  French 
journalists  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  parallels  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  the  playhouse.  "  In  '93  the  Lillois 
went  peacefully  to  the  theatre  while  the  shells  were  pouring 
into  tne  devoted  city.  Why  should  we  be  less  courageous 
and  less  cheerful  than  they?"  writes  one.  "Nero  was  fid- 
dling while  Rome  was  burning,"  writes  another,  "  but  Paris 
is  not  on  fire  yet ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  Nero  who  might  be 
blamed  for  the  catastrophe  is  at  Wilhelmshohe,  where,  we 
may  be  sure,  he  will  not  eat  a  mouthful  less  for  our  pangs  of 
hunger.  If  he  does  not  fiddle,  it  is  because,  like  his  famous 
uncle,  he  has  no  ear  for  music." 

"  Whatever  may  happen,"  writes  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  in 
the  Oaulois J ^^ a,rt  should  be  considered  superior  to  all  things; 
the  theatre  is  not  a  more  unseemly  pleasure  under  the  cir- 
cumstances than  the  perusal  of  a  good  book ;  and  it  is  just 
in  the  darkest  and  saddest  hours  of  his  life  that  a  man  needs 
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a  diversion  which  will,  for  »  little  while,  at  least,  prevent  him 
from  brooding  upon  his  sufferings," 

To  which  "  Thomas  Grimm,  ^  of  Le  Petit  Journal,  v\i^ 
ig  on  the  opposite  aide,  replies :  "  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
tervene in  BO  grave  a  questiou,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  time  for  singing  and  amusing  ourselves  has 
not  arrived.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  spec- 
tators would  not  be  constantly  thinking  of  scenes  enacted  in 
other  spots  than  behind  the  footlights.  And  in  such  momenta, 
when  they  might  concentrate  the  whole  of  their  attention  on 
the  pleasant  notion  enacted  before  them,  the  sound  of  tlie 
cannon  thundeting  in  the  distance  would  more  than  once  re- 
call them  to  the  r^ity." 

The  ice  was  virtnally  broken,  and  on  Sunday,  the  23rd 
of  October,  the  Cirque  National  opened  its  doors  for  a  con- 
cert. During  the  last  five  years,  as  mv  readers  will  perceive 
by  the  almost  involuntary  break  in  these  notes,  I  had  not 
been  so  assiduous  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre  and  the  concert 
hall  as  I  used  to  be,  and  though  I  was  during  the  siege  over- 
burdened with  business,  on  the  nature  of  whicli  I  need  not 
dwell  here,  1  felt  that  I  wanted  some  amusement.  The  even- 
ings were  becoming  chilly,  one  of  my  cherished  companioua 
was  doing  his  duty  with  General  Vinoy,  and,  though  I  had 
practically  unlimited  means  at  my  command  for  my  necessi- 
ties, and  am  by  no  means  sparing  of  money  at  any  time,  I 
grudged  the  price  of  fuel.  As  ye^  wood  only  coat  sis  francs 
the  hundredweight,  hut  it  was  such  wood!  If  the  ancient 
proverb -coiner  had  been  seated  in  front  of  the  hearth  in 
which  it  was  trying  to  burn,  he  might  have  hesitated  to 
write  that  "there  is  no  smoke  without  a  fire."  The  friendly 
chats  by  the  fireside,  which  I  had  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
had  almost  entirely  ceased.  Nearly  all  my  familiars  were 
"on  duty,"  and  the  few  hours  they  conld  snatch  were  either 
spent  in  bod,  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  and  discomforts  of  the 
night,  or  else  at  the  caf6s  and  restaurants,  where  the  news, 
mostly  of  an  anecdotal  kind,  was  circulating  freely.  In  fact, 
the  caf^s  and  restaurants,  as  long  as  there  was  fuel  and  light, 
were  more  amusing  during  the  siege  than  I  had  known  them 
to  be  at  any  time.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  feature  of 
these  nightly  gatherings  was  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
after  dinner.    The  prices  charged  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris  in  ifa 

{almieat  days  were  child's  play  compared  to  the  actual  oneffc 
have  preserved  the  note  of  a  breakfast  for  two  at  Durand^ 
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fre. 
Hors  d'CEavres  (Radishes  and  Sausage)        .        .        .10 

Entree  (Navarin  aux  Pommes) 18 

Filet  de  BcBuf  aux  Champignons 24 

Omelette  Sucr^e  (3  oeufs) 12 

Cafe 1 

1  Bouteille  de  Macon 6 

Total  frs.    71 

The  bread  and  butter  were  included  in  the  hors-d'oeuvres, 
and  I  may  remark  that  the  entr6e  and  the  filet  de  boeuf  were 
only  for  one.  Durand's  was  the  cheapest  of  the  five  restau- 
rants which  still  retained  their  ordinary  clientele.  Bignon, 
Voisin,  the  Caf6s  de  la  Paix  and  Anglais  were  much  dearer. 
The  latter  gave  its  patrons  white  bread  as  late  as  the  16th  of 
December. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  then,  to  go  to  that  concert  at  the 
Cirque  National,  and  to  as  many  of  the  entertainments  as 
might  be  offered.  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  crowd  outside  a 
theatre ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  the  performance 
being  for  a  charitable  purpose  had  much  to  do  with  it,  be- 
cause, if  so,  those  who  were  denied  admission  might  have 
handed  their  money  at  the  box-office,  but  they  did  not,  they 
only  gave  the  reverse  of  their  blessing.  If  charity  it  was,  it 
did  not  want  to  end  at  home  that  afternoon. 

The  entertainment  began  with  a  charity  sermon  by  the 
Abb6  Duquesnay,  a  hardworking  priest  in  one  of  the  thickly 
populated  quarters  of  Paris.  I  would  willingly  give  another 
ten  francs  to  hear  a  similar  sermon.  I  am  positive  that  the 
Abb6  had  taken  Laurence  Sterne  for  his  model.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  so  brilliant  in  my  life.  Not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  thrusting  religion  down  one's  throat. 
A  good  many  quotations  on  the  advantages  of  well-doing, 
note-bly  that  of  Shakespeare,  admirably  translated,  probably 
by  the  speaker  himself.  Then  the  following  to  wind  up 
with :  "  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  curmudgeon  who  has  ever 
been  converted  into  what  I  should  call  'a  genuine  alms- 
giver,'  by  myself,  or  by  my  fellow-priests.  When  he  did 
give,  he  looked  upon  the  gift  as  a  loan  to  the  Lord  in  virtue 
of  that  gospel  precept  which  you  all  know.  Now,  my  good 
friends,  allow  me  to  give  you  my  view  of  'that  sentence :  God 
is  just,  and  no  doubt  He  will  repay  the  loan  with  interest, 
but  after  He  has  settled  the  account,  He  will  indict  the  lender 
before  the  Highest  tribunal  for  usury.     ConsequentlY^  vt  ^<3i^ 
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have  an  idea  of  placing  your  money  in  tliat  way  with  God  a 
a  security,  vou  had  bettor  keep  it  iu  your  purses," 

After  this,  the  ortiheatra,  nine-tenths  of  whose  memberB 
are  in  uniform,  performs  the  overture  to  "La  Muette  de 
Portici"  (Maaaniello) ;  Paadeloup  conducting.  Pasdeloup 
is  a  naturalized  German,  whose  real  name  ia  Wolfgang,  hut, 
in  this  instance,  the  pabUc  do  not  seem  to  mind  it ;  nor  ia 
there  any  protest  a^nat  the  names  of  two  other  Germans 
on  the  programme,  Weber'a  and  Beethoven's.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  iatter'a  composition  is  frantically  encored.  I  be- 
hove it  is  the  symphony  in  C  Minor,  for  it  has  been  wedded 
to  Victor  Hugo's  words,  and  it  ia  Madame  Ugalde  who  sings 
the  stirring  hymn  "  Patria." 

There  is  a  story  conuBcted  with  this  hymn,  which  is  not 
generally  known.  I  give  it  as  it  was  told  to  me  a  day  or  so 
afterwards  by  Auber,  who  had  it  from  the  hps  of  Joseph 
Dartiguea,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  was  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  D&bats. 

Hugo  was  very  young  then,  and  one  night  he  went  to  the 
Theatre  de  Madame,  which  has  since  become  the  Gyranase. 
The  piece  was  one  of  Scribe's — "  La  Ohatte  metamorphosfia 
en  Pemme ;  "  and  Jenny  VertprS,  whom  our  grandfathers 
applauded  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  in  the  thirties,  waa  to 
play  the  principal  part.  Still,  our  poet  was  not  particularly 
struck  with  the  plot,  dialogue,  or  lyrics ;  but,  all  at  once,  he 
sat  upright  in  his  seat,  at  the  strains  of  a  "  Hindoo  invoca- 
tion." When  the  music  ceased,  Hugo  left  the  house,  hum- 
ming the  notes  to  himself  He  was  very  fond  of  music, 
though  he  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  have  hia  dramas 
appropriated  by  the  librettiats,  and  gave  his  consent  but  very 
reluctantly.  Next  morning,  he  met  Dartigues  on  the  Bonle- 
vard  des  Italiens,  then  the  Boulevard  de  Gand.  He  told  him 
what  he  had  heard,  and  recommended  the  critic  to  go  and 
jndge  for  himself.  "  It  is  so  utterly  different  from  the  idiotic 
stuff  one  generally  hears."  Dartigues  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation, A  few  days  later,  they  met  once  more.  "  Did 
you  go  and  hear  that  muaic,  at  the  Thedtre  de  Madame?" 
asked  Hugo. 

"  Yes,'  waa  the  reply.  "  I  am  not  aurprised  at  your  lik- 
ing it ;  it  is  Beethoven's." 

Ourioua  to  relate,  Hugo  had  not  as  much  as  heard  the 
name  of  the  great  German  composer.  The  acquaintance  with 
classical  music  was  very  limited  in  the  Prance  of  those  daya. 
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But  Hugo  never  forgot  the  symphony,  and,  later  on,  in  his 
exile,  he  wrote  the  words  I  had  just  heard. 

The  impulse  has  been  given,  and  from  that  moment  the 
walls  of  Paris  display  as  many  bills  of  theatrical  and  musical 
entertainments  as  if  the  Germans  were  not  at  the  gates.  I 
go  to  nearly  all,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  hear  a  great  many 
actors  and  actresses  who  have  received  favours  and  honours 
at  the  hand  of  Louis-Napoleon  vie  with  one  another  in  cast- 
ing obloquy  upon  him  and  his  reign.  One  of  the  few  honour- 
able exceptions  is  M.  Got,  who,  being  invited  to  recite  Hugo's 
"  ChAtiments,"  emphatically  refuses  "  to  kick  a  man  when  he 
is  down." 

At  the  Th6dtre-Fran9ais,  there  is  a  special  box — the 
erstwhile  Imperial  box — ^for  the  convalescents,  who  are  being 
tended  in  the  theatre  itself. 

But  though  I  went  to  hear  Melchisedec  and  Taillade, 
Caron  and  Berthelier,  there  is  one  performance  that  stands 
out  vividly  from  the  rest  in  my  memory.  It  was  a  representa- 
tion of  Hugo's  "  Le  Roi  s'amuse  "  ("  The  Fool's  Eevenge  "), 
at  the  theatre  at  Montmartre.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
I  should  probably  not  have  gone  so  far  afield  to  see  any  piece, 
not  even  that  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Victor  Hugo,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  temptation  was  too 
great.  The  play  had  only  been  performed  in  Paris  once — on 
the  22nd  of  November,  1832 ;  next  day  it  was  suspended  by 
order  of  the  Government.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder, 
ThSophile  Gautier,  Nestor  Roqueplan,  all  of  whom  wera 
present  on  that  memorable  nignt,  had  spoken  to  me  of  its 
beauties.  I  had  often  promised  myself  to  read  it,  and  had 
never  done  so.  If  I  had,  I  should  probably  not  have  gone  to 
Montmartre  that  night,  lest  my  illusions  should  be  disturbed. 
The  performance  was  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  but  also  as  an  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the 
young  Republic  to  the  preceding  regimes ;  though  why  it  was 
not  revived  during  the  Second  Republic  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out  clearly. 

My  companion  and  I  toiled  up  the  steep  Rue  des  Martyrs, 
and  it  was  evident  to  us,  when  we  got  to  the  Place  du  Th6&tre, 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on,  for  the  little  square 
was  absolutely  black  with  people.  We  managed,  however,  to 
elbow  our  way  through,  and  to  get  two  stalls.  The  house 
was  dimly  lighted  by  gas,  the  deficiency  made  up,  as  far  I 
could  see,  by  lamps  in  the  auditorium^  b^  q.^xlA'^^  ^\^  ''^sa 
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stage.  There  was  not  an  empty  seat  anywhere.  The  orar- 
tnre,  conaisting  of  Bnatchea  from  "Higoletto,"  was  receiTeJ 
with  deafening  applause,  and  then  the  curtain  roae  upon  tho 
maguilicent  hull  m  the  Louvre  of  Fi-anpois  J,,  with  the  king 
surrounded  by  hia  courtiers  and  his  favourites.  By  his  side 
hobbled  Triboulet,  his  evil  genius,  as  Hugo  has  represental 
him. 

My  disappointment  was  great,  1  had  come  to  admire, 
not  expecting  magnificent  scenery,  gorgeous  costume*,  or 
transcendent  acting,  but  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  im- 
mortal creation  of  a  great  poet  At  that  time  I  was  not 
sufficiently  familiar  witn  provincial  art  in  England  to  be  able 
to  picture  a  performance  of  Shakespeare  except  under  con- 
ditions such  as  prevail  in  the  best  of  London  theatres.  I  bad 
read  accounts,  however,  of  strolling  companies  and  their 
doings,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  humblest  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  utter  iconoclasm  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter  as  I  witnessed  that  night  It  was  not  comic,  itwu 
absolutely  painful.  It  was  not  the  glazed  calico  doing  dotj 
for  brocade,  that  made  me  wince ;  it  was  not  the  anti-macassar 
replacing  lace  that  made  me  gasp  for  breath:  it  was  the 
miserable  failure  of  those  behind  the  footlights,  as  well  as  of 
those  in  front,  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  line. 
They  had  been  told  that  this  play  was  an  indictment,  not 
against  a  libertine  king,  but  against  generations  and  genera- 
tions of  rulers  to  whom  debanch  was  as  the  air  they  breatheii 
And,  in  order  to  make  the  lesson  more  striking,  Saint- Vallier 
was  represented  as  an  old  dotard,  Triboulet  as  a  pander,  tiit 
king  as  an  amorous  Bill  Sykes,  and  Tribonlet's  daughter  sa 
an  hysterical  young  woman  who  virtually  gloried  in  her  dis- 
honour. I  had  seen  "  Orphiie  aux  Enf  ers,"  "  La  Belle  Helfine," 
and  "  La  Grande  Duchesse ;  "  I  had  heard  Schneider  at  her 
best  and  at  her  worst ;  I  had  heard  women  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing titter,  and  gentlemen  roar,  at  allusions  which  wonid  make 
a  London  coalheaver  blush; — I  had  never  seen  anything  bo 
downright  degrading  as  this  performance.  And  when,  at 
last,  the  dramatis  personts  gathered  round  a  bust  of  Hippoc- 
rates— the  best  substitute  for  one  of  Victor  Hugo  they  coold 
find, — and  one  of  them  recited  "  Les  Ohdtiments,"  I  Irft,  hop- 
ing that  I  should  never  see  such  an  exhibition  again.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  deliberately  planned  lessons  in  "  king-hatred  " 
I  had  heard.  The  disciples  looked  to  me  very  promising,  and 
the  Commune,  when  it  came,  was  not  such  a  surprise  to  me, 
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after  all.  Before  then,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  barbarians  outside  the  gates  of  Paris  were  less  to  be 
feared  than  those  inside — the  former,  at  any  rate,  believed  in 
a  chief ;  the  motto  of  the  others  was,  "  Ni  Dieu,  ni  maitre." 

Meanwhile,  the  long  winter  nights  have  come.  The  stock 
of  gas  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  or  tantamount  to  it ;  wood, 
similar  to  that  I  have  described  already,  has  risen  to  seven 
francs  fifty  centimes  the  hundredweight.  Beef  and  mutton 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  butchers'  stalls.  Rats 
are  beginning  to  be  sold  at  one  franc  apiece,  and  eggs  cost 
thirty  francs  a  dozen.  Butter  has  risen  to  fifty  francs  the 
hali-kilogramme  (about  seventeen  ozs.,  English).  Carrots 
and  potatoes  fetch,  the  first,  forty  francs,  the  second,  twenty 
francs,  the  peck  (English).  I  am  being  told  that  milk  is  still 
to  be  had,  but  I  have  neither  tasted  nor  seen  any  for  ten  days. 
Personally,  I  do  not  feel  the  want  of  it ;  but  in  my  visits  to 
some  of  the  poor  in  my  neighbourhood  I  am  confronted  by 
the  fact  of  little  ones,  between  two  and  three  years  of  age, 
being  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  wine,  and  suffering  from  vari- 
ous ailments  in  consequence. 

I  am  pursuing  some  inquiries  at  the  various  mairies,  and 
find  that  the  death-rate  for  October  has  reached  nearly  three 
thousand  above  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year.  I  am  furthermore  told  that  not  a  third  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  direct  results  of  the  siege — that  is,  to  death  on 
the  battle-field,  or  resulting  from  wounds  received  there; 
typhus  and  low  fever,  anaBmia,  etc.,  are  beginning  to  ravage 
the  inhabitants.  Worse  than  all,  the  authorities  have  made 
a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  influx  of  strangers.  The  seventy- 
five  thousand  aliens  and  Parisians  who  have  left  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  have  been  replaced  by  three  times  that 
number,  so  that  Paris  has  virtually  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  more  mouths  to  feed  than  it  counted  upon.  "  All 
the  women,  children,  and  old  men,"  says  one  of  my  inform- 
ants, "  ought  to  have  been  removed  to  some  provincial  centre ; 
it  would  have  cost  no  more,  and  would  have  left  those  who 
remained  free  for  a  more  energetic  defence.  And  you  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  monsieur,  but  here  is  the  register  to  prove 
it ;  there  have  been  nearly  four  hundred  marriages  celebrated 
during  the  past  month.  It  looks  to  me  like  tying  the  Gordian 
knot  with  a  vengeance." 

One  thinff  I  cannot  help  remarking  amidst  all  this  suffer- 
ing ;  the  Parisian  never  ceases  to  be  witty.    Among  my  pen- 
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gjonerfl  there  was  the  wife  of  a  hard-working,  frugal  uphol- 
sterer, whose  trade  was  absolutely  at  a  standstill.     He  was 
doing  hia  duty  on  the  fortifications  ;  she   was    keeping  tbe 
home  together  on  the  meagre  pittance  allowed   to  her  hns-  J 
band  by  the  Oovemment,  and  the  rations  doled  out  to  heiM 
every  morning.     The  youngest  of  her  three  children  wa^ 
barelv  tour  weeks  old.    One  morning,  to  my  great  surprise,! 
founiS  two  infants  in  her  lap.     "O'eat  comme  9a,  monsieur,*! 
she  said,  with  a  wan  smile,    "  Andr^  found  it  on  a  doorstgiB 
in  tbe  Rue  Mogador,  and  he  brought  it  home,  sayii;g,  ■  It  I 
won't  make  much  difference ;  Nature  laid  the  table  ior  two  ^ 
infants,' "  ' 

The  Parisian  is  a  born  lounger,  Balzac  had  said,  "  FMner 
est  une  science,  c'est  la  gastronomiedel'ceil."  Seeing  that  it  is 
the  only  gastronomy  they  can  enjoy  under  the  circumstances, 
the  Parisians  take  to  it  with  avengennce  during  those  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  their  favourite  baiting-places 
sre  the  rare  provision -shops  that  have  still  a  fowl,  or  a  goose, 
or  a  pigeon  in  their  windows.  The  sight  of  a  turkey  causes 
an  obstruction,  and  the  would-be  purchaser  of  a  rabbit  is 
mobbed  like  the  winner  of  a  great  prize  in  the  lottery.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  negotiations  do  not  go  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  inquiring  the  price,  because  vendors  are 
obstinate,  though  polite, 

"How  much  for  the  rabbit?"  says  the  supposed  Nabob, 
ior  the  very  fact  of  inquiring  implies  wealth. 

"  Forty-five  francs,  monsieur." 

"  You  are  joking.  Forty-flve  francs !  It's  simply  ridicu- 
lons,"  protests  the  other  one. 

"  I  am  not  joking,  monsieur ;  and  I  cannot  take  a  far- 
thing less." 

■ihe  wonld-be  diner  goes  away;  hut  he  has  scarcely  gone 
a  few  steps,  when  the  dealer  calls  him  back.  "  Listen,  raon- 
flieiir,"  he  cries. 

Hope  revives  in  the  other's  breast  His  fancy  conjures 
tip  a  savoury  i-abbit-stew,  and  he  leaps  rather  than  walks  the 
distance  that  separates  him  from  the  stall. 

"  Ventre  affamfi  a  des  oreiilea  pour  sur,"  says  a  bystander.* 

"  Well,  how  much  are  you  going  to  take  off  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  take  off  a  penny,  but  I  thought  l4 
might  tell  you  that  tnis  rabbit  plays  tne  drum."  T 

'  *  The  proverb  Ls, "  Ventre  affamfi  tCb  ptte  d'oreillen." — ^Eciroa. 
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Some  of  the  jokes,  though,  were  not  equally  innocent,  and 
revealed  a  callousness  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  which 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  record.  True,  they  did  not  affect 
the  very  poor,  whose  poverty  was,  as  it  were,  a  guarantee 
against  them ;  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  well-to-do 
should  be  shamelessly  robbed  by  the  well-to-do  tradesmen  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  increase  the  latter's  hoard.  Greed, 
that  abominable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  French  mid- 
dle-classes, showed  itself  again  and  again  under  circumstances 
which  ought  to  have  suspended  its  manifestations  for  the  time 
being. 

I  have  already  noted  that  one  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
des  Sciences  had  insisted  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  extraction  of  gelatine  from  bones.  A  great  number  of 
equally  learned  men  simply  scouted  the  idea  as  preposterous, 
notably  Dr.  Gannal,  the  well-known  authority  on  embalm- 
ing. His  opposition  went  so  far  as  to  prompt  him  to  submit 
his  family  and  himself  to  the  "  ordeal,"  as  he  called  it.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  all  of  them  were  reduced  to  mere  skele- 
tons ;  and  then,  but  then  only.  Dr.  Gannal  sent  for  his  learned 
colleagues  to  attest  the  effects.  The  drowning  man  will  pro- 
verbially cling  to  a  straw ;  consequently,  some  Parisians  took 
to  gelatine,  undeterred  by  the  clever  lampoons,  one  of  which 

I  quote : 

**  L'inventeur  de  la  gelatine, 
A  la  chair  pref^rant  les  os, 
•  Veut  d^sormais  que  chacun  dine 

Avec  un  jeu  of  dominos." 

They,  however,  did  so  with  their  eyes  open,  and  as  a  last  re- 
source :  not  so  those  who  were  imposed  upon,  and  induced 
to  part  with  their  money  for  cleverly  imitated  calves'  heads, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  merely  left  a  gluish  substance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  to  the  indignation  of  anxious 
housewives  and  irate  cooks,  one  of  whom  took  her  revenge 
one  day  by  clapping  the  saucepan  and  its  contents  on  the 
head  of  the  fraudulent  dealer,  and,  while  the  latter  was  in  an 
utterly  defenceless  state,  triumphantly  stalking  away  with 
two  very  respectable  fowls.  The  shopkeeper  had  the  impu- 
dence to  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  law.  The  judge  would 
not  so  much  as  listen  to  him. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  »sudden  pas- 
sion developed  by  cooks  for  what  I  must  be  permitted  to  call 
culinary  literature.    As  a  rule,  the  French  cordon-bleu,  and 
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H  aven  her  lesa  accomplished  Bisters,  do  not  go  for  their  recipes 

H  to  cookery-books;  theirs  is  knowledge  gained  from  actual 

K  experience :   but  at  that  period  such  works  as,  "  Lc  Litre 

■    de  Cuisine  de  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,"  "  La   ^niaioiere 

Pratique,"  etc.,  were  to  be  found  on  every  kitchen  table, 

The  cooks  had  simply  taken  to  them  in  despair,  not  heiieviDg 

&  single  word  of  their  contents,  but  on  the  chance  of  finding 

ta  hint  that  might  lend  itself  to  the  provisions  placed  at  their 
disposal.  I  refrain  from  giving  their  criticisms  on  tbe  au- 
tiiors :  the  forcibleness  of  their  language  could  only  be  done 
justice  to  by  such  masters  of  realism  as  M.  Zola.  I  have 
spoken  before  now  of  the  uniform  good  temper  of  the  Paris- 
ians under  the  most  trying  circumstances ;  I  beg  to  append 
a  rider,  excluding  cooks,  but  especially  female  ones.  "  C'est 
oomme  si  on  essayait  d'enseigner  le  patinage  a  la  femme  aux 
jambea  de  boia  du  boulevard,"  eaid  the  ministering  angel  to 
one  of  my  bachelor  friends.  One  day,  to  my  great  surprise, 
on  calling  on  him  I  foand  him  reading.  He  was  not  much 
given  to  poring  over  books,  thoagb  his  edncation  had  been  a 
very  good  one. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  reading  More's  '  Utopia,' "  he  said,  puting  down 
the  volume. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  remarked,  pointing  to  the  cover, 
displaying  a  young  woman  bending  over  stew-pans. 

"  I'his  is  More's  '  Utopia,'  to  me  at  present  It  speaks  of 
things  which  will  never  be  realized;  sujiriSme  de  volaille, 
tournedos  A  !a  poivrade,  and  so  forth.  The  book  wants  an- 
other chapter,"  he  went  one,  "  a  chapter  treating  of  the  food 
of  besieged  cities.  The  Dutch  might  have  written  it  cent- 
uries ago :  at  Leyden  they  were  on  the  point  of  eating  their 
left  arms,  while  defending  themselves  with  theit  right;  they 
could  have  told  us  how  to  stew  the  former.  If  one  could  add 
a  chapter  to  that  effect,  the  book  might  go  through  a  hun- 
dred new  editions,  and  the  writer  might  make  a  fortune.  It 
would  not  do  him  much  good,  for  he  would  be  expected  to 
live  up  to  his  precepts,  and  not  toucli  a  morsel  o!  that  beauti- 
ful kangaroo  or  elephant  I  saw  yesterday  on  the  Boulevard 
Hanssmann." 

At  that  moment  a  mutual  acquaintance  came  in.  He  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  lost  his  right 
foot  before  Constantine.  Noticing  our  host's  doleful  looks, 
he  inquired  the  caose,  and  we  got  another  spoken  essay  on 
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tha  difficulties  of  the  situation  as  connected  with  the  food 
supply.  I  may  add  tliat,  wherever  a  few  men  were  gathered 
together,  this  became  invariably  the  absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

The  ejc-lien tenant  laughed  ou  tright.  "  You  are  altogether 
labouring  under  a  mistake ;  there  ia  plenty  of  food  of  a  kind 
left,  though  I  admit  with  you  that  the  Parisian  does  not  know 
how  to  prepare  it." 

"  Will  you  teach  them  ?"  was  the  query. 

"  I  will  not,  because  they  would  simply  sneer  at  me.  Feed- 
ing is  simply  a  matter  of  prejudioe ;  and,  to  prove  it  to  you, 
I  will  give  you  a  breakfast  to-morrow  moruing  which  you 
will  appreciate.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  of  what  it 
consists,  nor  will  I  do  so  until  two  days  after  the  entertain- 
ment." 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  though  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  not  eager  about  it.  Nevertheless,  next  day,  about  one, 
we  were  seated  at  the  hospitable  board  of  our  ex-iieutenant, 
who,  three  weeks  before,  had  dismissed  his  female  servant 
and  was  waited  upon  by  an  old  trooper,  with  one  arm. 
Though  perfectly  respectful,  Joseph  received  us  with  a  broad 
grin,  which,  as  the  repast  progressed,  was  contracted  into  a 
proud  smile.  He  had  evidently  co-operated  with  his  master 
m  the  concoction  of  the  dishes,  all  of  which,  I  am  bound  to 
eay,  were  very  savoury.  In  fact,  I  was  like  that  new  tenant 
of  the  hoDse  haunted  by  a  laughing  ghost.  But  for  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  something  uncanny  about  it,  I 
would  have  been  intensely  gratified  and  amused.  Our  host 
told  us,  with  great  glee,  that  Joseph  had  been  up  since  a 
quarter-past  four  that  morning ;  and  that  before  five  he  waa 
at  the  Halles.  As  we  could  distinctly  taste  the  onions  in  the 
stew  that  served  as  an  entrt'e,  and  as  the  potatoes  round  the 
next  dish  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  concluded  that 
the  old  trooper  bad  got  up  so  early  to  buy  vegetables,  and 
were  correspondingly  grateful.  There  was  no  mystery  what- 
soever about  the  fish,  and  about  the  entremets.  The  first 
was  dry  cod — but  with  a  sauce  such  as  I  had  never  tasted  be- 
fore or  have  since.  The  latter  was  a  delicious  dish  of  sweet 
macaroni,  fit  to  set  before  a  prince.  I  repeat,  but  for  my 
knowledge  that  there  was  something  uncanny  about  that 
meal,  I  would  have  asked  permisaion  to  come  every  day.  Yet  . 
I  felt  almost  equally  convinced  that,  with  regard  to  one  dish, 
we  had  been  doubly  mystified — that  they  were  larka,  whiah. 
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our  host  had  managed  to  procure  somehow,  though  I  u 
the  boues. 

True  to  hia  word,  our  Amphitryon  revealed  the  real  in- 
eredieots  of  the  menu  fortj-eight  hours  after.  The  eatrk 
Bad  been  composed  ot  very  small  mice — field-mice,  I  think 
we  call  them  in  England ;  the  eecond  diah  was  rat.  Not  a 
single  ounce  of  butter  or  lard  had  been  used  in  the  Eaucesor 
for  the  macaroni.  The  dried  cod  was  still  plentiful  enough 
to  be  had  at  any  grocer's  or  salted  proTision  shop.  InBtead 
of  butter,  Joseph  used  horse-marrow.  The  horse-butchen 
sold  the  bones  ridicnloasly  cheap,  not  having  the  slightest 
idea  what  to  do  with  them.  The  mice,  Joseph  caught  rotiiid 
about  the  fortifications,  whither  he  went  almost  every  day. 
The  rats  he  cunght  in  the  cellarage  of  the  Halles.  He'hada 
cousin  there  in  a  large  way  of  business,  "and  access  to  the  un- 
derground part  of  the  market  was  never  refused  to  him. 

"  From  what  you  have  tasted  at  my  rooms,"  concluded 
the  ex-lieutenant,  "  jou  wil!  easily  see  that  our  vaunted  su- 
periority as  cooks  is  so  much  humbug.  The  dish  of  cod  I 
gave  you,  and  which  you  lilted  so  much,  may  be  seen  on  the 
table  of  the  poorest  household  in  Holland  and  FlanderB  at 
least  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  week,  especially  in  Korth-Bni- 
bant,  where  the  good  Catholics  scarcely  ever  eat  anything  else 
on  Fridays.  The  satice,  which  they  call  a  mustard-sauce, 
would  naturally  be  better  if  made  with  butter,  but  you  could 
not  taste  the  difference  if  the  cook  takes  care  to  sprinkle  ■ 
little  saffron  in  lier  fat  or  marrow.  Saffron  is  a  great  thing 
in  cooking,  and  still  our  best  chefs  know  little  or  nothing 
about  it.  But  for  the  saffron,  you  would  have  detected  & 
slight  odour  of  musk  in  the  entree  you  took  to  be  larks.  You 
may  almost  disguise  anything  with  saffron,  except  dog'a-flesji. 
Listen  to  what  I  tell  yon,  and  in  a  month  or  so,  perhaps  be- 
fore, youHl  admit  the  truth  of  my  words.  The  moment 
horseflesh  fails,  the  Parisians  will  fall  back  upon  doge,  turn- 
ing up  their  noses  at  cats  and  rats,  though  both  are  a  thou- 
sand times  superior  to  the  latter.  In  saying  this,  I  am  virtu- 
ally libelling  the  cat  and  the  rat ;  for  '  the  friend  of  man,'  be 
he  cooked  in  ever  so  grand  a  way,  is  always  a  detestable  dish, 
His  flesh  ia  oily  and  flabby ;  stew  him,  fry  him,  do  what  you 
will,  there  is  always  a  flavour  of  castor  oil  about  him.  The 
only  way  to  minimize  that  flavour,  to  make  him  palatable,  is 
to  salt,  or  rather  to  pepper  him ;  that  is,  to  cut  him  up  in 
slices,  and  leave  them  for  a  fortnight,  bestrewing  them  veij 
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^liberally  with  pepper-comB.     Then,  before  '  accommodating ' 
Kthem  flnally,  pnt  them  into  boiling  water  for  a  while,  and 
"irow  the  water  away. 

"  No  auch  compromises  are  necessary  with  '  the  fanna  of 
lihe  tiles,'  who,  wilii  his  larger-sized  victim,  the  rat,  has  been 
&e  most  misprized  and  misjudged  of  all  animals,  from  the 
jailinary  point  of  view.  Stewed  puss  is  by  far  more  delicious 
'than  atewed  rabbit.  The  fleah  of  the  former  tastes  less  pun- 
gent than  that  of  the  latter,  and  is  more  tender.  As  for  the 
prejudice  against  cat,  well,  the  Germans  have  the  same  pre- 
judice against  rabbit,  and  while  I  was  in  the  Foreign  Legion 
there  was  a  Wurtemberger,  a  lieutenant,  who  would  not 
touch  bunny,  but  who  would  devour  grimalkin.  Those  who 
have  not  tasted  couscoubbou  of  cat,  prepared  according  to  the 
Arabian  recipe — though  the  Arabs  won't  touch  it — have 
never  tasted  anything.    * 

Our  friend  said  much  more,  notably  with  regard  to  rat 
and  horseflesh ;  and  then  he  wound  up :  "  But  what  is  the 
good?  Those  who  might  benefit  by  my  advice  are  not  here, 
and,  if  they  were,  they  would  probably  scorn  it ;  I  mean  the 
very  poor.  The  only  item  of  animal  food  which  cannot  be 
adeqnately  replaced  by  something  else  yielding  es  much  or 
neariy  as  much  nourishment  is  milk.  But,  unless  an  adult 
be  in  delicate  health  or  sufEering  from  ailmenta  to  the  allevi- 
ation and  cure  of  which  milk  is  absolutely  necessary,  he  may 
very  well  go  without  it  for  six  months.  Not  so  children,  I 
am  only  showing  yon  that  the  poor,  with  their  slender  re- 
BOnrces — and  Heaven  knows  tliey  are  slender  enongh— might 
do  better  than  they  are  doing,  for  cats  and  rats  must  etill  ho 
very  plentiful,  only  they  won't  touch  them." 

The  reference  to  the  very  poor  and  their  slender  resourcea 
recurred  more  than  ouce  that  evening,  hat  I  knew  that  the 
authorities  were  trying  to  do  all  they  could  in  the  way  of 
relieving  general  and  individual  distress,  and  that  they  were 
admirably  seconded  by  private  charity,  which  not  only  placed 
comparatively  large  sums  at  their  disposal,  but  bestirred  itself 
by  means  of  specially  appointed  committees  and  visitors. 
The  rations  of  meat  (horsemeat)  and  bread  distributed  were 
not  snfBcient.    The   first  had  already  fallen  to  forty-five 


•  ThB  Arab  ivjiiig  pGnerttlly  consials  of  a  piece  of  mntton  bnked  in  >  puts 
vith  the  vegeuhles  af  the  seasan.  flavourett  with  herbe:  and  the  addition  of 
half  a  dozen  hmd-boUed  egga.    The  ;7hola  of  the  flesh  ia  boned.— Eeiioa. 
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grammes  per  day  per  head,  the  second  to  three  hundred 
hfty  grammea ;  *  they  were  to  fall  much  lower.  Tiel 
were  iilso  diatiibuted  for  set  meale,  with  and  without  mi 
There  waa,  furthermore,  a  distribution  of  fuel,  albeit  tl  _„ 
there  was  really  no  more  fuel  to  distribute.  All  the  woodai 
seats  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  the  scaffoldings  before  the 
balf-fiuifihed  buildings  had  disappeared.  At  one  of  my 
friend's  apartments  there  was  none  but  the  outer  door  Ictt, 
all  the  others  had  been  replaced  by  curtains.  They  had  been 
chopped  up  to  keep  his  family  warm.  The  fear  of  tbe 
terrible  landlord  may  have  prevented  the  poor  from  imi- 
tating this  proceeding.  At  any  rate,  I  noticed  no  abs^ 
doors  in  my  visits  to  any  of  them.  A  further  supply  of  meoj 
or  bread,  even  if  they  had  the  money,  was  out  of  the  qnestiS 
lor  them ;  because,  though  some  shops  remained  open  adl 
their  owners  were  compelled  to  sell  according  to  the  tarifl  M 
forth  by  the  munici^ity,  they  had  nothing  to  sell.  I  rd 
member  being  in  the  Rue  Lafayette  one  morning,  near  one  m 
those  shops,  when  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  crowd,  that  hM 
been  waiting  there  for  hours  probably,  turn  away  dis^ 
pointed.  The  assiBtant''had  just  told  them  that  "  this  monfl 
ing  we  have  nothing  to  sell  but  preserved  truffles."  ■ 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  toimd  to  note  the  fact  thsd 
at  the  slightest  mmours  of  peace,  the  usually  empty  win 
dowB  became  filled  with  artistically  arranged  pvramida  S 
"canned"  provisions,  at  prices  considerably  below  th« 
charged  twenty-four  hours  before,  and  even  below  thofl 
mentioned  in  the  municipal  tariff.  Frequent  attempts  w« 
made  by  the  police  to  discover  the  hiding-places  for  tu 
stock,  but  they  failed  in  every  instance.  Those  hiding-placa 
were  far  away  from  the  shops,  and  the  shopkeepers  theiH 
selves  were  too  wary  to  be  caught  napping.  A  strandH 
might  have  safely  gone  in  and  offered  a  hundred  francs  nfl 
half  a  dozen  tins  of  their  wares.  They  would  have  lookn 
a  perfect  blank,  and  told  him  they  had  none  to  sell :  aim 
no  wonder;  their  detection  would  have  meant  certain  deat^ 
no  earthly  power  could  have  saved  tlsem  from  the  legitimail 
fury  of  the  populace.  And  even  those  who  bought  ^H 
hidden  food  at  abnormal  prices  wore  compelled  to  presern 
silence,  at   the   risk  of  seeing  their  supplies  cut  off.     On 

auiii:c3  Eugliab,  and  9 
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thing  ia  certain,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  votich  for  it.  My 
name  had  become  known  in  connection  with  several  com- 
mittees for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  asth  of  Janu- 
ary, at  11  a.m.,  when  the  negotiations  between  Bismarck 
and  M.  Jules  Favre  could  have  been  but  in  the  preliminary 
stage,  I  received  a  note,  brought  by  hand,  from  a  grocer  in 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  asking  me  to  call  personally,  aa 
he  had  something  to  communicate  which  might  be  to  the 
advantage  of  my  proteges.  An  hour  later,  I  was  at  his 
establishment,  and  he  oflered  to  sell  me  five  hnndred  tins 
of  various  proviBiona  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  boxes  of 
sardines  at  two  franca  each.  It  was  something  like  double 
the  ordinary  price.  A  little  more  than  three  weeks  before 
that  date,  I  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  same  man,  asking  him 
for  a  similar  quantity  of  goods,  which  I  intended  to  dis- 
tribute as  New  Year's  gifts.  The  reply  was,  that  he  had 
none,  but  that  he  might  possibli/  procure  them  at  the  rate  of 
five  francs  a  tin  and  box.  I  found  out  afterwards,  that  the 
excellent  grocer  had  a  son  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs.     Ineed  not  point  out  the  logical  deduction. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  there  were  large  quantities  of 
horseflesh,  salted  or  fresh,  hidden  somewhere ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  it  was  officially,  or  at  any  rate  semi-ofBcially 
stated,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
there  were  thirty  thousand  live  horses  in  Paris,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  would  have  been  slaughtered  by  order 
of  the  Government,  if  the  measure  had  been  thought  expe- 
dient, for  there  is  scarcely  any  need  to  say  that  the  pretext 
of  their  being  wanted  for  military  purposes  would  not  hold 
water.  A  sixth  part  of  them,  or  less,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  that.  In  reality,  M.  Favre  and  his  colleagues 
were,  by  this  time,  folly  convinced  that  all  further  resistance 
was  useless,  but  they  had  not  the  conrago  to  say  bo  frankly, 
and  they  wished  to  convert  the  advocates  of  "  resistance  to 
death  "  to  their  side  by  aggravatiog  the  scarcity  of  the  food 
supply,  as  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  already.  The  horses 
confiscated  by  the  Government  for  food  were  paid  for  by 
them  at  the  rate  of  between  one  and  two  francs  per  pound, 
yet  there  was  no  possibility  of  buying  a  single  pound  of 
horseflesh,  beyond  what  was  difitributed  at  the  municipal 
canteens,  for  less  than  seven  or  eight  francs.  Whence  this 
..difference  ? 

Butter  conid  be  bought  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  franca  ijct 
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ponnd,  but  such  butter  1  Anything  worth  eating  com- 
manded sixty  franca.  There  wae  a  kind  o(  grease  tkt 
fetched  two  francs  per  pound,  but  even  the  poorest  sbrant 
from  it,  and  preferred  to  eat  dry  bread,  which  was  composed 
as  foUowa ; — 

(Foe  a  Loaf  or  300  GaAMHEs.) 

75  grsmmea  of  wheat 

IB  "  rye,  barley,  or  peas. 

60  ■■  Tice. 

90  "  oats. 

30  "  chopped  straw  miietl  with  starch. 

30  "  bran. 

Ab  for  the  rest,  here  are  eome  of  the  prices — at  whici, 
however,  things  were  not  always  to  be  had : — 

tn. 

A  dog  or  a  cat 30 

A  rat,  crow,  or  sparrow 3  or  4 

1  lb.  ot  l*ar'a  flesh .13 

1  !b.  of  veniran 14 

1  lb.  of  wolf  a  fieah,  or  porcupine's        .         ,         .         ,      8 

A  rabbit. 40 

A  fowl 40 

A  pif^eon S5 

AgOOEB 80 

■     A  turkey 100 

1  lb,  of  Wn  {veij  rare) 10 

1  lb.  of  bacon  (uot  so  rare) G 

Egga  (each) 5 

HaricDl  beans  (per  litre) 8 

Cabbages  (each) 16 

Leeks  (each) 1 

Bushel  of  carrots  (21  gallons) 75 

Bushel  of  potatoes 35 

Bushel  of  onions 60 

Still,  until  the  very  laat,  there  occarred,  na  far  as  I  know, 
no  case  of  actual  etaj-vatioD,  and  I  was  pretty  well  posted  up 
in  that  reapecL  The  very  yonng  and  very  old  suffered  most: 
for  the  milk  that  was  sold  at  two  francs  per  litre  was  aimplj 
disgraceful,  three-fourtha  of  it  was  water;  and  beef -tea,  or 
that  worthy  of  the  name,  waa  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Both  commodities  were  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  mu- 
nicipal canteens,  on  the  certificate  of  a  doctor ;  bat  the  latter, 
though  by  no  means  hard-hearted,  and  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  ills  he  was  scarcely  able  to  alleviate,  had^to 
draw  the  line  somewhere.    Of  bedding,  bed-linen,  and  warm 
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underclothing  there  was  little  or  no  lack ;  but  the  cold,  for 
several  days,  at  frequent  intervals  was  severe  to  a  degree. 

Our  ex-lieu tenant's  reference  to  the  poor  and  their  slender 
resources  recurred  frequently  to  my  mind  for  several  days 
after  the  scene  described  above,  and  set  me  wondering  how 
far  the  poor  had  parted,  finally  or  temporarily,  with  their 
household  gods  and  small  valuables  in  order  to  obtain  some 
of  the  quasi-luxuries  I  have  just  enumerated.  In  order  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  central  pawnbroking  ofl&ce  in  the  Eue  des  Blancs  Man- 
teaux.  I  provided  myself  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  director,  who  placed  an  ofl&cial  at  my  disposal.  This  was 
towards  the  latter  end  of  December. 

I  transcribe  my  informant's  statement  in  brief  and  from 
memory,  but  I  am  positive  as  to  main  facts.  Up  till  the  end 
of  August  the  transactions  at  the  central  ofl&ce,  which  vir- 
tually include  those  of  the  whole  of  the  capital,  presented 
nothing  abnormal,  but  the  moment  the  investment  became 
an  almost  foregone  conclusion,  there  was  a  positive  run  on 
the  Mont-de-Piete.  The  applicants  for  loans,  however,  were 
by  no  means  of  the  poorest  or  even  of  the  lower-middle  class, 
but  the  well-to-do  people,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  place  their 
valuables  in  safety,  and  who  looked  upon  the  9^  per  cent, 
interest  they  had  to  pay  on  the  advances  received  as  a  pre- 
mium for  warehousing  and  insurance.  They  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  more  secure  than  the  fire  and  burglar  proof 
receptacles  of  the  Mont-de-Piete,  and  that,  come  what  might, 
the  State  would  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  articles 
deposited. 

This  run  ceased  when  the  investment  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  financial  resources  had 
been  put  to  a  severe  test,  and,  at  the  time  my  informant 
spoke  to  me,  they  had  dwindled  from  nearly  eight  millions 
of  francs,  at  which  they  were  computed  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  order  of 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  intended  to  prevent  this,  had  come  too 
late.  The  decree  of  1863,  limiting  the  maximum  of  a  loan 
to  ten  thousand  francs  at  the  chief  ofl&ce,  and  to  five  hundred 
francs  at  any  of  the  auxiliary  ones,  had  been  suspended  in 
favour  of  a  decision  that,  during  the  investment,  no  loan 
should  exceed  fifty  francs.*    From  the  19th  of  September  to 

■     ■  ^ 

*  A  similar  measure  had  been  decided  upon  in  1814,  under  analogous  circum- 
Btances,  but  the  maximum  was  twenty  francs  instead  of  fifty  franotu— En\!cav« 
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^the  end  of  October,  the  cessation  from  all  labour,  and,  conse- 
H'<^uently,  the  non-rBceipt  of  wages  throughout  the  capital,  had 
H  to  bo  'facod  in  the  aciceptance  of  thousands     '  _  '    "^ 
m  mating  of    housetiold   goods,   apparel,    etc. ;     biit,    curiously 
enough,  workmen's  tools  and  implements  formed  but  a  small  J 
proportion  of  these.     At  present,  the  whole  of  the  busine«8>B 
was  at  a  Btandatill ;  there  was  no  redemption  of  pledges,  and  \ 

Jfcw  were  olfered.*  I 

Meanwhile,  Chrietmaa  and  the  New  Year  were  at  hand,  I 
Bnd  not  a  single  sortie  had  led  to  any  practical  modifica-  I 
tion  of  the  situation.     The  cold  was   intense.      Coal  i 
coke  couid  be  obtained  for  neither  money  nor  love.    The 
street  lamps  had  not  been  lighted  for  neai'Jy  a  month ;  up 
till  the  end  of  October,  one  had  been  lighted  here  and  there; 
then  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  supply  the  absence  of  gas 
by  paraffin   in  tlie  public  thoroughfares,  but  tlie  stock  of   i 
mineral  oil  was  also  getting  lower.    Most  of  the  shops  were  I 
closed,  but,  at  the  advent  of  the  festive  season,  a  few  took.  J 
down  their  shutters  and  made  a  feeble  display  of  bonbons  in  ] 
BWgar  and  chocolate,  and  even  of  maiTons  glacis,     I  doubt  | 
whether   these  articles  found  many  purchasers.     The  toy- 
shops never  took  the  trouble  of  exhibiting  at  all.     They  were  | 
wise  in  their  abstention,  for  even  the  most  ignorant  Parisian  | 
was  aware   that  uine'tenths  of  the  wares  in  these  establish-  I 
ments  hailed  from  Germany,  and  he  would  assuredly  have  1 
smashed  the  windows  if  they  had  been  offered  for  sale.     Kay, 
the  booths  that  make  their  appearance  on  the  Boulevards  at  I 
that  time  of  the  year  displayed  few  toys,  except  of  a  military  [ 
kind.     It  was  very  touching,  in  after  years,  to  hear  the  lads  I 
and  lassies  refer  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1871,  as  the  J^eto   \ 

IYeaT*s  Day  without  the  Neiu  Year's  gifts.  , 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Paris  was  given 
over  to  melancholy  on  these  two  days.    Crowds  perambulated   , 
the  streets  and  sat  in  the  caf^s.     In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  J 
aaid  by  ultra-patriotic  writers,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  j 
*  A  curioiu  feOiture  in  cnimectioit  with  the  pledging-  of  tooU  and  ImplenienU 
Vuy  be  recorded  liare.     At  the  tenniiution  of  Lha  sio^o,  u  conimittec  in  Londr- 
Innamtttod  £0,000  franoi  (£8001  fm  the  exprma  purpoBe  □('  redeeming  thee_ 
The  Paris  committee  antruatod  with  the  taali,  while  grateftil  for  the  aolipitada 
hhowh,  rig-htly  oDOHidenid  that  it  would  not  eo  very  far,  conEideriofr  thnt,  at 
the  time,  the  Mont-de-Pi4U  hold  a  total  or  l.TOB.MO  Mrticlos.  reprcstatjng  lour.s 
to  the  amount  of  iIT,50a.T43  ihmes.     The  authorities  look  pnrtleulHr  iiuliu  b» 

tpabiish  the  reoaipl  of  the  ao.OOO  franca,  nnd  the  purpot-es  Uierenf.  Within  " 
given  time,  tlioy  relurnod  6.430  francs  to  tlie  Mmmittee  Only  8,333  tools  (( 
•eta  of  bxilsj  had  bean  redeemed,  repreaentjog  u  lent  value  of  13,GT0  It-anoa. 
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the  Parisians  no  longer  cherished  any  illusions  about  the 
possibility  of  retrieving  their  disasters,  though  many  may 
nave  thought  that  the  besiegers  would  abstain,  at  the  last 
moment,  from  shelling  the  city.  The  Government — whether 
with  the  intention  of  cheering  the  besieged  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhausting  their  stock  of  provisions  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  capitulate  with  better  grace — had  made 
the  city  a  magnificent  New  Year's  gift  of 

104,000  kilogrammes  of  preserved  beef, 
52,000  "  "  dried  haricot  beans, 

52,000  "  "  olive  oil, 

52,000  "  "  coffee  (not  roasted), 

52,000  "  "  chocolate ; 

which  gift  elicited  the  reply  of  a  group  of  artists  and  littera- 
teurs that,  though  thankful  for  their  more  epicurean  brethren 
and  sisters,  they,  the  litterateurs  and  artists,  had  fared  very 
well  on  Christmas  Day  and  would  meet  again  on  New  Year's 
Day  to  discuss  the  following  menu : — 

"  Consomme  de  Cheval  au  millet. 
Brochettes  de  Foie  de  Chien  k  la  Maitre  d'HoteL 
Emince  de  Rable  de  Chat,  Sauce  Mayonnaise. 
,  Epaules  et  Filets  de  Chien  braises  k  la  Sauce  Tomate. 

Civet  de  Chat  aux  Champignons. 

Cotelettes  de  Chien  aux  Champignons. 

Gigots  de  Chien  flanqu^s  de  Katons. 

Sauce  Poivrade. 

Begonias  au  Jus. 

Plum-pudding  au  Rhum  et  k  la  Moelle  de  Cheval." 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  menu,  a  dealer 
in  the  St.  Germain  Market  put  up  a  new  signboard  ; — 

"RfiSISTANCB  A  OUTRANCE. 

"  Geande  Boucherte  Canine  et  Feline. 

"  L*h^roTque  Paris  brave  les  Prussiens : 
II  ne  sera  jamais  vaincu  par  la  famine  I 
Qnand  il  aura  mange  la  race  cheyaline 
ll  mangera  ses  rats,  et  ses  chats,  et  ses  chiens." 

The  proprietor  of  a  cookshop  in  the  Rue  de  Rome  had 
confined  himself  to  prose,  but  prose  which,  to  those  who 
could  read  it  aright,  was  much  cleverer  than  the  poetry  of 
his  transpontine  fellow-tradesman. 
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"VIN  A  DtX-HUlT  SOUS 

ET  EAU-DESSas, 

BoHsE  Beep, 

Bat  Gol't  dk  Moitos."  • 

Personaily,  I  have  eaten  tlie  fiesli  of  elephants,  voIth, 
coeaowaries,  |)orcupiues,  bears,  kangaroos,  rats,  cats,  ua 
horses.  1  did  not  touch  dogVflesh  knowingly  after  I  ii»d 
been  warned  by  our  ex-lieatenant.  The  jiroprietor  of  lie 
Knglish  biitcher-ahop,  M.  Debos,  who  was  not  au  EDgliahmao 
at  all,  supplied  moat  of  these  strange  dishes  ;  for  he  baaght 
nearly  all  the  animals  from  the  Zoological  Uardens  at  tremen- 
doQs  prices.  Th ego  were  only  the  animals  from  theJardin 
d'Acclimation  in  the  Bois,  which  had  been  sent  as  guests  to 
the  Jardin  dea  Plautea.  The  elephants  belonged  to  the  latter 
establiahment,  and  were  sold  to  M.  Debos  for  twenty-scTen 
thousand  francs.  In  January  I  was  elected  a  member  of  iha 
Jockey  Club,  but  I  had  dined  there  once  before  by  special  in- 
Titation.     I  give  the  menu  as  far  as  I  remember 


"  Sonpe  B31  Poirean. 

Aloyau  de  Boauf, 

Poule  au  R[z. 

Pli^eolets  mil  Jus, 

Biscuits  de  Reims  glacis. 

Charlotte  uui  Pomiaes." 


I 


In  spite  of  the  hope  that  Paris  would  escape  being  ahelled, 
minute  instructions  how  to  act,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
calamity,  had  been  posted  on  the  walla.  In  fact,  if  speechi- 
fying and  the  promulgation  of  decrees  could  have  saved  the 
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city,  Trochu  first,  and  the  rest  afterwards,  would  have  so 
saved  it.  But  I  have  solemnly  promised  myself  at  the  outset 
of  these  notes  not  to  be  betrayed  into  any  criticism  of  the 
military  operations,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my  promise 
to  myself. 

The  first  and  foremost  result  of  those  directions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  a  display  of  water-butts,  filled  to 
the  brim,  in  the  passage,  and  of  sand-heaps  in  the  yasd  of 
every  building.  As  the  months  went  by,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  bombardment,  the  contents  of  the  casks  became  so 
much  solid  ice,  and  the  sand-heaps  disappeared  beneath  the 
accumulated  snow,  to  be  converted  into  slush  and  mire  at  the 
first  thaw,  which  gave  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  of  minia- 
ture deluge,  because,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  barrels  had 
sprung  leaks  which  were  not  attended  to  at  the  time. 

And  when,  early  on  the  oth  of  January,  the  first  projectiles 
crashed  down  upon  some  houses  in  the  south  of  Paris,  the 
people  were  simply  astonished,  but  still  deluded  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  mistake,  that  the  "  trajectory  " 
had  been  miscalculated,  and  the  shells  had  carried  farther 
than  was  intended.  To  a  certain  extent  they  had  good 
grounds  for  their  supposition.  They  had  heard  the  big 
cannon  boom  and  roar  at  frequent  intervals  ever  since  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  December,  and  been  given  to 
understand  that  it  was  merely  a  big  artillery  duel  for  the 
possession  of  the  plateau  d'Avron,  between  the  positions  of 
I^oisy-le-Grand  and  Goumay  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  the 
forts  of  Nogent,  Eosny,  and  Noisy  on  that  of  the  French. 
They  were,  furthermore,  under  the  impression  that  the  shell- 
ing of  the  city  would  be  preceded  by  a  final  summons  to  sur- 
render :  they  had  got  that  notion  mostly  from  their  military 
dramas  and  popular  histories.  But  there  were  men,  better 
informed  than  the  majority  of  the  masses,  who  made  sure 
that,  if  not  the  Parisians  themselves,  the  foreign  consuls  and 
the  aliens  under  their  charge  would  receive  a  sufficiently 
timely  notice,  in  order  to  leave  the  city  if  they  felt  so 
minded. 

The  5th  of  January  was  a  bitterly  cold  day ;  it  had  been 
freezing  hard  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and,  as  I  wended 
my  way  across  the  Seine,  about  noon,  the  mist,  which  had 
been  hanging  over  the  river,  was  slowly  rising  in  banked  and 

i'agged  masses,  with  only  a  rift  here  and  there  for  the  piti- 
Cj^y  glacial  sun  to  peer  through  and  mock  at  our  shivering 
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condition.  When  I  got  to  tlie  Boulevard  Montpamasse,  I 
met  several  stretchera,  bearing  sentries  who  had  oeeii  abso- 
lutely frozen  to  within  an  ace  of  deatL 

I  know  nothing  of  the  military  import  of  a  bombardment, 
but  have  been  told  that  even  the  greatest  strategists  only 
count  upon  the  moral  effect  it  produces  upon  the  bestegBd 
inhabiUuts.  I  can  only  say  this:  if  Marshal  von  Molcke 
took  the  "  moral  effect "  of  his  projectiles  into  liis  calcula- 
tiona  to  accelerate  the  surrender  of  Paris,  he  might  have  gone 
on  shelling  Paris  for  a  twelvemonth  without  being  one  whit 
nearer  his  aim;  that  ia,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  scene  I  wit- 
nessed on  that  January  morning,  before  familiarity  witli  the 
destruction- dealing  sheila  could  have  produced  the  proverbial 
contempt.  At  the  risk  of  ofEanding  idl  the  sensation -mongers, 
foreign  and  native,  with  pen  or  with  pencil,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  a  broken-down  omnibus  and  a  couple  of  prostrate  horses 
would  have  excited  as  much  curiosity  as  did  the  sight  of  the 
battered  tenements  at  Vaugirard,  Montrouge,  and  Vauves. 
On  the  ChaussSe  du  Maine,  the  roadway  had  been  ploughed 
np  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  dozen  yards  by  a  sliell ;  in 
another  spot,  a  shell  had  gone  clean  through  the  roof  and 
killed  a  women  by  the  sido  of  her  husband ;  in  a  third,  a 
shell  hod  carried  away  part  of  the  wall  of  a  one-storied 
cottage,  and  the  whole  of  the  opposite  wall ;  In  short,  there 
was  more  than  sufficient  evidence  that  life  was  no  longer  safe 
within  the  fortifications,  and  yet  tiiere  was  no  wailing,  no 
wringing  of  handa,  no  heartrending  frenzied  look  of  despair, 
either  peut  up  or  endeavouring  to  find  vent  in  shrieks  and 
yells,  nay,  not  even  on  the  part  of  the  women.  There  was 
merely  a  kind  of  undemonstrative  contempt — very  unlike  the 
naual  French  way  of  manifesting  it — blended  with  a  con- 
siderable daah  of  badauderie, — for  which  word  I  cannot  find 
an  English  equivalent,  because  the  Parisian  loafer  or  idler  is 
unlike  any  of  his  European  congeners.  To  grasp  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  the  latter,  one  must  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  same  incident  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  London,  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  not  to  mention  Brussels,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Munich,  and  Dresden.  The  "  Monsieur  Prud- 
horame  "  of  Charles  Monnier  shows  but  one  facet  of  the 
Paris  badaud's  character.  The  nearest  approach  to  him  is 
the  middle-class  English  tonri.it  on  the  Continent,  who  en- 
deavours to  explain  to  h&  wife  and  companions  things  hft 
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does  not  know  himself,  and  blesses  his  stars  aloud  for  having 
made  him  an  Englishman. 

But  even  the  raris  badaud,  who  is  not  unlike  his  Eoman 
predecessor  in  his  craving  for  circuses,  must  have  bread  ;  and 
when  the  cry  arises,  a  fortnight  later,  that  "  there  is  no  more 
bread,"  the  siege  is  virtually  at  an  end. 
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I  HAVE  before  now  spoken  of  a  young  medical  student  ii 
whose  company  I  spent  several  evenings  at  a  cafS  on  tin 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  during  the  Empire,  He,  like  myself, 
remained  in  Paris  daring  the  aiege,  ana  refused  to  stir  at  the 
advent  of  the  Commune.  Aa  a  matter  of  course,  whenever 
we  mot,  while  the  latter  lasted,  we  rarely  spoke  of  anything 
else.  He  sympathized,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  principle, 
though  not  with  the  would-be  expounders  of  it.  I  knew  few, 
if  any,  of  the  leaders  even  by  sight,  though  I  had  heard  of 
some,  such  aa,  for  instance,  Julea  Vall^s,  in  connection  with 
their  literary  work.  My  admiration  was  strictly  confined  to 
those  performances,  and  I  often  said  so  to  my  friend.  "  Ton 
are  mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  them,"  he  invariably  replied. 
"  There  are  men  of  undoubted  talent  among  them,  for  in- 
stance, Cluaeret ;  hnt  most  of  them  are  like  square  pegs  in 
round  holes.  Come  with  me  to-night,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  yourself ;  for  be  is  sure  to  he  at  the  Brasserie 
Saint- 85  verin." 

I  had  never  been  to  the  Brasserie  Saint-Severin,  thongi  I 
had  paid  two  or  three  visits  seveml  years  before  to  the  cafS  de 
la  Renaissance  opposite  the  Fontaine  Saint-Michel,  at  which 
establishment  the  Commune  may  be  said  to  have  been 
hatched.  It  waa  there  that,  in  1866,  Eaoul  Eigault,  Longuet, 
the  brothers  Levraud,  Dacosta,  Oenton,  Pp>tot,  and  a  dozen 
more  were  arrested  by  the  Commissary  of  Police,  M.  Cle- 
ment. 
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That  night,  about  eight  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  Pont 
Saint-Michel,  and,  in  a  minute  or  so,  found  ourselves  amidst 
some  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Commune. 

Save  on  review  days  I  had  never  seen  so  many  brilliant 
uniforms  gathered  together.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there 
was  only  one  civilian  in  the  group  pointed  out  to  me.  He 
looked  a  mere  skeleton,  was  misshapen,  and  one  of  the 
uffliest  men  I  have  ever  met.  I  asked  his  name,  and  was 
told  it  was  Tridon.  The  name  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  polemists  during 
the  late  regime.    A  little  while  afterwards,  Cluseret  came  in. 

My  friend  introduced  me,  and  we  sat  talking  for  more 
than  two  hours ;  and  I  have  rarely  been  more  interested  than 
I  was  that  night.  Cluseret  spoke  English  very  well,  for  he 
had  been  in  America  several  years,  and  our  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  that  language.  I  have  already  remarked  that  I 
had  no  intention,  at  that  time,  to  jot  down  my  recollections, 
still  I  was  so  impressed  with  what  I  had  heard  that  I  made 
some  rough  memoranda  wlien  I  got  home.  They  are  among 
the  papers  I  have  preserved. 

Cluseret  fostered  no  illusions  as  to  the  final  upshot  of  the 
Commune.  "  If  every  man  were  as  devoted  to  the  cause  as 
Kossuth  and  Garibaldi  were  to  theirs,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  establish  a  permanent  Commune ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Most  of  the  leaders,  even  those  who  are  not  self- 
seekers,  are  too  visionary  in  their  aims ;  they  will  not  abate 
one  jot  of  their  ideal.  The  others  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  aggrandisement,  and  though  many  are  no  doubt  capable 
to  a  degree,  they  are  absolutely  useless  for  the  posts  they  have 
chosen  for  themselves.  There  are  certainly  exceptions ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  Eossel.  His  technical  knowledge  is  very 
considerable.  If  I  had  to  describe  him  in  two  words,  I 
should  call  him  Lothario-Cromwell.  For,  notwithstanding 
his  military  aptitudes  and  his  Puritan  stiffness  in  many 
thingjs,  he  has  too  many  petticoats  about  him.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  is  overbearing  and  absolutely  eaten  up  with  ambi- 
tion; he  is  a  republican  who  despises  the  proletariat;  he 
would  fain  imitate  the  axiom  of  Napoleon  I.,  '  The  tools  to 
those  who  can  use  them ; '  but  he  forgets  that  it  will  not  do 
for  a  socialistic  regime  such  as  we  would  establish,  because  it 
is  exactly  those  that  cannot  use  the  tools  who  wish  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  could.  If  they  had  intelligence  enough  to 
use  the  tools,  they  would  have  lifted  themselves  out  of  their 
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humbl«,  onaatiBfactory  positions  without  any  aid. 
no  doubt  a  better  strabegiet  than  I  am,  and  I  donotiollie 
Ipast  mind  hia  letting  me  know  it,  but  if  Dombroirski  ot 
Bergeret  was  '  Delegate  for  War,'  Rossel  would  have  been  in 
prison  or  shot  a  fortnight  ago.'' 

"  For,"  continued  Cluaeret,  "  Bcrgeret  especially  thinks 
himself  a  heaven-born  general.  He  shows  well  on  horse^ek, 
because,  1  believe,  ho  began  life  as  a  stable-lad  :  so  did  Michel 
Nev;  but  then,  Micli^  Ney  served  hia  apprenticeship  at 
fighting,  wbile  Borgeret  became  a  compositor,  a  chef-de- 
claque,  a  proof-reader,  and,  finally,  a  traveller  for  a  publishing 
firm.  All  tboeo  are,  no  doubt,  very  honourable  occopation*, 
but  they  are  scarcely  calculated  to  make  a  good  generoL 
Still,  you  should  see  him :  he  wears  his  sash  as  your  officer 
wear  theirs  when  on  duty ;  he  would  like  the  people  to  mis- 
take it  for  the  grand-cordon  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur;  and 
his  staif  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  lato  Emperor. 
You  should  go  and  dine  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 

fovernor  of  Paris;  I  am  sure  you  would  be  very  welcome, 
larast  at  the  Palais- Bourbon  iu  '48  was  nothing  to  it.  If 
the  Commune  lasts  another  three  months  there  will  be  serv- 
aiita  in  livery,  gold  lace,  and  powder,  like  in  your  country. 
At  present,  Bergeret  has  to  put  up  with  attendants  in  fault- 
less black. 

"  Personally,"  ho  went  on,  "  I  am  not  fighting  for  Com- 
munism, but  for  Communaliam,  which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  I  fail  to  see  why  Paris  and  "Lyons 
should  be  judged  incapable  of  managing  their  own  municipal 
affairs  without  the  interference  of  the  State,  while  other  great 
provincial  centres  are  considered  capable  of  doing  bo.  The 
English  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the  municipal 
affairs  of  London  on  the  plea  that  it  is  the  capital,  with  those 
of  Manchester  on  the  plea  that  it  has  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
its  own,  any  more  than  it  interferes  with  those  of  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  or  Bristol.  Your  lord -lieu  tenants  of  counties  are  vir- 
tually decorative  officials,  something  different  from  our  pre- 
fects and  our  sub-prefects,  and  your  Home  Secretary  has  not 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  our  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. We  wish  to  go  a  step  further  than  you,  without,  how- 
ever, shirking  the  financial  obligations  imposed  by  a  federa- 
tion. What  you  would  call  imperial  taxes,  we  are  willing  to 
pay  in  kind  as  well  as  money.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
do  want;  what  we  do  not  want  is  the  resuscitation  of 
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Empire.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  rumours  about  traitors  in  our  camp,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  rumours,  the  struggle  against  the  Versaillese 
troops  would  be  a  mere  pretext  to  sweep  the  deck  for  the  un- 
opposed entry  of  an  imperial  army  into  Paris.  Whence  would 
that  army  be  recruited  ?  From  among  the  prisoners  going  to 
leave  Germany,  who  have  been  worked  all  the  while  in  the 
interest  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  After  all,  we  have  as 
much  right  to  overtnrow  the  Government  of  Versailles  as  the 
Government  of  Versailles  had  the  right  to  upset  the  Empire. 
Their  powers  are  by  no  means  more  valid  by  virtue  of  the 
recent  elections,  than  was  the  power  of  Louis-Napol6on  by 
virtue  of  the  plebiscite  of  1870.  Does  M.  Thiers  really  think 
that  he  is  a  oetter  or  greater  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  treated  the  Southerns  as  belligerents,  not  as  insurgents  ?  " 

So  far  Cluseret.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  a 
strictly  honourable  man,  but  he  was  a  very  intelligent  one, 
probably  the  most  intelligent  among  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mune. At  any  rate,  his  conversation  made  me  anxious  to  get 
a  nearer  sight  of  some  of  the  latter,  and,  as  they  had  evident- 
ly made  the  Brasserie  Saint-S6verin  their  principal  resort  of 
an  evening,  I  returned  thither  several  times. 

A  few  nights  afterwards,  I  was  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  Raoul  Rigault,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a 
staff  runninff  by  the  side  of  his  animal.  The  whole  reminded 
me  irresistibly  of  Decamp's  picture,  "  La  Patrouille  Turque." 
The  Prefect  of  Police  was  scarcely  less  magnificently  attired 
than  the  rest  of  his  fellow-dignitaries.  His  uniform,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  was  blue  with  red  facings,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  because  it  was  covered  everywhere  with  gold  lace. 
His  myrmidons  hustled  the  crowd  in  order  to  make  room  for 
their  chief,  and  some  one  laughed :  "  Mais  il  n'y  a  rien  de 
ohang6;  c'est  absolument  comme  sous  I'Empire."  For  a 
moment  Rigault  sat  quite  still,  surveying  the  crowd  and 
ogling  the  women  through  his  double  eye-glasses.  Then  he 
alighted,  and  caught  sight  of  my  friend  and  myself  standing 
.on  the  threshold.  "Quels  sont  ces  citoyens ?"  he  inquired, 
taking  us  in  from  top  to  toe,  and  stroking  his  long  beard  all 
the  while.  Some  one  told  him  our  names,  at  which  he  made 
a  wry  face,  the  more  that  mine  must  have  been  familiar  to 
him,  seeing  that  a  very  near  relative  of  mine,  bearing  the 
same,  had  been  a  special  favourite  with  General  Vinoy.  He 
did  not  think  fit  to  molest  us ;  had  he  done  so^  it  mi^fti  \i»j^<^ 
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fared  baiJIy  with  us,  for  by  the  time  Lord  Lyons  could  haw 
iutorfered,  we  might  have  been  shot. 

Ever  aince,  my  friend  and  I  have  been  under  the  impres- 
Bion  that  we  owed  our  lives  to  a  dark,  ugly  little  man  who,8{ 
that  moment,  whispered  something  to  him,  and  who,  aj 
friend  told  me,  immediately  afterwards,  was  the  right  hand 
of  Kaoul  Rigault,  Th^ophde  Ferrf.  That  name  was  also 
familiar  to  me,  aa  it  was  to  most  Parisians,  previous  to  tha 
outbreak  of  the  war,  because  Ferre  was  implicated  in  the  plot 
gainst  Louis- Napoleon's  life,  and  was  tried  in  the  early  part 
of  '70  at  Blois.  Every  one  knew  how  he  insulted  the  Presi- 
dent, how  he  refused  to  answer,  and  finally  exclaimed,  "  I'es, 
I  am  an  anarchist,  a  socialist,  nn  atheist,  and  woe  to  jou 
when  our  turn  comes."  He  kept  his  word  ;  he  was  a  fiend, 
and  looked  one.  Whenever  there  was  anything  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  going  on,  he  niada  it  a  point  to  be  present.  Ha 
was,  though  ugly,  not  half  so  ugly  as  Tridon,  bnt  one  invol- 
untarily recoiled  from  him. 

Curiously  enough,  this  very  Theophile  Ferre,  whom  I 
then  saw  for  the  first  time,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Gil-Per^s,  the  actor  of  the  Palais-Royal,  on 
the  35th  or  26th  of  March.  I  had  known  Gil-P^rfis  from 
the  moment  he  made  hia  mark  in  "  La  Dame  aux  Oaro^liBs" 
as  Gaudena.  To  my  great  surpriae,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Commune,  I  heard  that  he  had  been 
crnelly  maltreated  in  the  Eue  Drouot,  that  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed.  Two  days  later,  I  paid  him  a  visit  in 
hia  lodgings  at  Montmartre  ;  for  he  had  been  severely,  though 
not  dangerously  hurt,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  mishap,"  I  said ;  "  but  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  induced  you  to  meddle  with  politics  ?  " 

He  burst  out  laughing,  in  that  peculiar  laugh  of  his  which 
I  have  never  heard  before  or  since,  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  that  of  Grassot,  but  the  latter'a 
was  like  a  discharge  of  artillery,  wliilo  Gil-Per^s  was  Uke 
that  of  a  musketry  volley. 

"  I  did  not  meddle  with  politics,"  he  replied ;  "  bnt-  yon. 
know  how  fond  I  am  of  going  among  crowds  to  stndy  char- 
acter. This  day  last  week,  I  was  passing  along  the  Rue 
Urouot,  when  I  saw  a  large  group  in  front  of  the  Mairie.  I 
had  left  home  early  in  the  mornmg,  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  in  my  neighbourhood,  so  you  may  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  heard  them  calmly  discussing  tiie  death  of 
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C16meut  Thomas  and  Lecomte.  My  hair  stood  positively  on 
end,  and  I  must  have  pushed  a  bit  in  order  to  get  nearer  the 
speakers.  I  had  a  long  black  coat  on,  and  they  mistook  me 
for  a  cur^.  I  did  all  I  could  to  tell  them  my  name,  but,  be- 
fore I  could  utter  a  word,  I  was  down,  and  they  began  tramp- 
ling on  me.  Some  one,  God  alone  knows  who,  saved  me,  by 
telling  them  my  name.  I  knew  nothing  more,  for  I  was 
brought  home  unconscious.  And  to  think,"  he  added, "  that 
I  might  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commune  myself,  if  I 
had  liked." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said,  for  I  began  to  think  that 
he  was  out  of  his  mind. 

"  Well,  you  know  that  during  the  siege  I  tried  to  do  my 
duty  as  a  National  Guard,  and  in  my  battalion  was  this 
Th6ophile  Ferre  of  whom  you  have  already  heard.  A  most 
intelligent  creature,  but  poor  as  Job  and  ferocious  to  a  de- 
gree. He  was  a  study  to  me,  and,  of  late,  he  frequently  came 
to  see  me  in  the  morning.  I  generally  asked  him  to  stay  to 
breakfast,  for  I  liked  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  future  Com- 
mune, though  I  had  not  the  slightest  faith  in  his  visions.  I 
considered  him  a  downright  lunatic.  About  two  or  three 
days  before  this  outbreak,  he  came,  one  morning,  looking  as 
pale  as  a  ghost,  but  evidently  very  much  excited.  Before  I 
nad  time  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  he  exclaimed, 

*  This  time  there  is  no  mistake  about  it ;  we  are  the  masters.* 
I  suppose  my  face  must  have  looked  a  perfect  blank,  for  he 
proceeded  to  explain.  '  In  two  days  we'll  hold  our  sittings  at 
the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  the  Commune  will  be  proclaimed. 
And  now,  he  added,  '  what  can  I  do  for  you,  citoyen  Gil- 
P6r^s  ?  You  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget  it  when  I  am  at  the  top  of  the  tree.' 

"  I  told  him  that  I'd  feel  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  could 
induce  Sardou  or  Dumas  to  write  me  a  good  part,  like  the  lat- 
ter had  done  before,  because  I  wanted  to  be  something  more 
than  a  comic  actor.     But  I  saw  that  he  was  getting  angry. 

" '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  he  almost  hissed, '  that  you 
do  not  want  to  belong  to  the  Commune  ? ' 

" '  I  haven't  the  slightest  ambition  that  way,'  I  replied. 

*  People  would  only  make  fun  of  me,  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly right.' 

" '  Why  should  people  make  fun  of  you  ? ' 

" '  Because,  because '  I  stammered. 

"  He  left  me  no  time  to  finish.    *  Because  ^o^  ^^^  ^^'sccisSs. 
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man,'  lie  Bftid.  '  Well,  I  am  a  email  man,  too,  and  an  ngli 
one  inio  the  bargain.  I  can  assure  jon  that  the  world  wiJI 
hear  as  much  of  me  before  long  aa  if  I  had  been  an  Adonis 
and  a  Hercules.'  With  this  he  disappeared,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  since." 

My  purpose  in  reporting  this  conversation  is  to  show  that 
the  Commune,  with  all  its  evils,  might  have  been  prevenled 
by  the  so-called  government  of  Versailles,  if  its  members  had 
been  a  little  less  eager  to  get  their  snug  berths  comfortablj 
settled. 

To  retnm  for  a  moment  to  Ferre  and  his  companions, 
who,  without  exception,  were  sober  to  a  degree,  thongh  many 
were  probably  fond  of  good  cheer.  The  English  writer?, 
often  very  insufficiently  informed,  have  generally  maintained 
the  contrary,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that,  among  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  drunkennesa  was  unknown.  Ferre  him- 
self was  among  the  Boberest  of  the  lot :  the  few  evenings  I 
saw  him  he  drank  eitlier  cold  coffee  or  some  cordial  diluted 
with  water.  Kevertlieless,  it  was  he  who  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  Archbishop  Darboj,  whom  he 
could  and  might  have  saved. 

In  every  modern  tragedy  there  is  a  comic  element,  and  in 
that  of  the  Commune  the  comic  parts  were,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, sustained  by  Gambon,  Jourde,  and  a  few  others  whom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  Gambon  was  one  of  the  mild- 
est of  creatures,  and  somewhat  of  a  "communard  maigr« 
lui."  He  would  have  willingly  "left  the  settlement  of  all 
these  vexed  (juestions  to  moral  force,"  and  he  proposed  once 
or  twice  a  mission  to  Versailles  to  that  effect.  He  wna  about 
fifty,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  a  robust,  healthy  farmer.  His 
love  of  "peaceful  settlement"  arose  from  an  experiment  he 
had  made  in  that  way  during  the  Empire,  though  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  strictly  logical  reasoners  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  "peaceful."  Gambon  had  been  a  magistrate  and 
a  member  of  tlie  National  Assembly  during  the  Second  Be- 
public,  and  voted  with  the  conservative  side.  The  advent  of 
the  Empire  made  an  end  of  his  parliamentary  career,  and,  in 
order  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  the  Coup-d'Et«t  and  its 
sequel,  Gambon  refused  to  pay  his  taxes.  The  anthoritiea 
seized  one  of  his  cows,  and  were  proceeding  to  sell  it  by 
auction,  when  Gambon,  accompanied  by  a  good  many  of  his 
former  constituents,  appeared  on  the  scene.  "  This  cow,"  ho 
shouts, "  baa  been  stolen  from  me  by  the  Imperial  fiec,  and 
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whosoever  buys  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  thief  himself.'* 
Result :  not  a  single  bid  for  the  cow,  and  the  auctioneer  was 
compelled  to  adjourn  the  sale  for  a  week.  The  auctioneer 
deemed  it  prudent  to  transport  the  cow  to  a  neighbouring 
commune,  but  Gambon  had  got  wind  of  the  aifair,  and 
adopted  the  same  expedient  of  moral  persuasion.  For  nearly 
three  mouths  the  auctioneer  transported  the  cow  from  one 
commune  to  another,  and  Gambon  followed  him  everywhere, 
until  they  reached  the  limits  of  the  department.  Gambon 
apprehended  that  moral  persuasion  would  have  no  effect 
among  strangers,  and  he  let  things  take  their  course.  The 
cost  of  selling  the  cow  amounted  to  about  ten  times  its 
worth.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  affair  was  revived 
by  "  les  journaux  bien  pensants  "  ai  the  advent  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  Gambon  was  elected  a  member  by  the  10th  Arron- 
dissement.  Gambon  managed  to  escape  iato  Switzerland; 
but  when  the  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  he  returned,  and 
solicited  ouce  more  the  suffrages  of  his  former  constituents. 
At  the  Brasserie  Saint-S6verin,  Gambon  was  generally  to  be 
found  at  the  ladies'  table,  about  the  occupants  of  which  I 
cannot  speak,  seeing  that  I  was  not  introduced  to  them. 

Jourde  was  one  of  two  "  financial  delegates  "  of  the  Com- 
mune. He  had  been  a  superior  employ6  at  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  was  considered  an  authority  on  financial  affairs. 
It  was  he  to  whom  the  Marquis  de  Ploeuc,  the  governor  of 
the  Bank,  had  handed  the  first  million  for  the  use  of  the 
Commune.  My  friend,  the  doctor,  had  known  him  in  his 
former  capacity,  and  often  invited  him  to  our  table,  to  which 
invitation  the  "  paymaster-general "  always  eagerly  responded. 
One  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  events  which 
had  preceded  the  request  for  funds.  "  On  the  second  day  of 
the  Commune,"  he  said,  "the  want  of  money  began  to  be 
horribly  felt.  Eudes  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  fetch 
some  from  the  Bank  of  France.  To  be  perfectly  candid,  I 
did  not  care  about  it.  Had  I  been  a  soldier,  I  might  have 
invaded  the  Bank  at  the  head  of  a  regiment;  but,  to  go  and 
ask  my  former  chief  for  a  million  or  so  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  a  different  thing,  and  I  had  not  the  moral  courage.  The 
director  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  very  little  short  of  a  god  to 
his  subordinates,  and,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  '  Liberty,  Fra- 
ternity, and  Equality,'  there  is  no  nation  so  ready  to  bow 
down  before  its  governors  as  the  French.  Seeing  that  I  hung 
back,  Eudes  proposed  to  go  himself,  and  did,  refusing  to  taka 
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a  single  soldier  with  him.  But  he  did  not  want  the  respoft. 
Bibility  of  handling  the  million  of  francs  the  goveroor  placed 
at  our  disposal,  bo  1  was,  after  all,  obliged  to  beard  my  forma 
chief  in  hia  own  den,  lie  was  very  polite,  and  called  me 
'Monsieur  le  dSi&gu6  aui  finances,'  but  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  calling  me  all  the  names  in  the  world,  for  I  oangbt 
eight  of  a  very  ironical  smile  at  the  corners  of  his  month 
when,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  he  said,  '  Ton  may  bo  my  ano 
ceasor  one  day.  Monsieur  le  d61^gue,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
proAt  by  the  lessons  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  teach  mj 
subordinates:  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,'  " 

Jourde  was  by  no  means  a  fool  or  a  braggart ;  he  was  a 
Tery  good  administrator,  and  exceedingly  conscientions.  like 
most  men  who  liave  had  the  constant  handling  of  important 
sums  of  money,  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  it ;  and  I  feel 
certain  that  he  did  not  feather  liis  own  nest  dnring  the  two 
months  he  had  the  chance.  But  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  others  tlia  necessity  for  economy.  Every 
now  and  then  he  tore  his  red  hair  and  beard  at  the  waste 
going  on  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where,  in  the  beginning,  Assi 
was  keeping  open  table.  Not  that  they  were  feasting,  but 
every  one  who  had  a  mind  could  sit  down,  and,  though  tbo 
sum  charged  by  the  steward  was  moderate,  two  francs  for 
breakfast  and  two  francs  fifty  centimes  for  dinner,  the  num- 
ber of  self-invited  guests  increased  day  by  day,  and  the  pay- 
master-general was  at  his  wits'  end  to  keep  pace  with  the  ei- 
pensea.  The  Central- Committee  put  a  stop  to  this  indiscrimi- 
nate hospitality  by  simply  arresting  Assi,  whom  I  never  saw. 

When  the  Commune  decreed  the  demolition  of  the  Vcn- 
d^me  colnmn,  Jourde  was  still  more  angry  and  in  despair. 
He  was,  first  of  all,  opposed  to  its  destruction,  from  a  patri- 
otic and  common-sense  point  of  view :  secondly,  he  objected 
to  the  waste  of  money  that  destruction  entailed ;  he  endesT- 
oured  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  stopping  the  workmen's 
pay.  Though  three  or  fonr  of  his  fellow  "delegates"  were 
absolutely  of  the  same  opinion,  the  rest  sent  him  a  polite  in- 
timation that  it  the  necessary  funds  were  not  disbursed  vol- 
untarily they  would  send  for  them,  and  take  the  opportnnitj, 
at  the  same  time,  to  "  put  him  against  the  wall,"  and  make 
an  end  of  him.  That  night,  Courbet,  the  painter,  who  had 
been  the  prime  mover  in  this  work  of  destruction,  came  to 
the  Brasserie  Saint-SSverin  from  the  Brasserie  Andler,  hard 
hy,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  hia  victory.     His  friend,  Chaudey, 
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of  the  Siicle^  was  no  longer  with  him.  Like  Mgr.  Darboy, 
the  Abb^s  Lagarde,  Croz6s,  and  Deguerry,  he  had  been 
arrested  by  Eaoul  Kigault  as  a  hostage,  in  virtue  of  a  decree 
by  the  Commune,  setting  forth  that  every  execution  of  a 
prisoner  of  war,  taken  by  the  Versaillais,  would  be  followed 
by  the  execution  of  three  hostages  to  be  drawn  by  lot. 

Jourde  did  not  wear  a  uniform ;  at  any  rate,  I  never  saw 
him  in  one.  I  happened  to  remark  upon  it  one  evening,  and 
he  then  gave  me  a  partial  explanation  why  the  others  did 
wear  them  in  so  ostentatious  a  manner. 

"  It  is  really  done  to  please  the  National  Guards ;  they 
mistrust  those  who  remain  '  in  mufti ; '  they  attribute  their 
reluctance  to  don  the  uniform  to  the  fear  of  being  compro- 
mised, to  the  wish  to  escape  unnoticed  if  things  should  go 
wrong.  I  grant  you  that  all  this  does  not  warrant  the  uni- 
forms most  of  my  colleagues  do  wear,  but  to  the  Latin  races 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  lies  in  his  magnificence,  and  they 
trace  the  elevation  of  Joseph  to  its  primary  cause — his  coat 
of  many  colours.  I  am  not  only  '  delegate  of  finances '  and 
paymaster-general,  but  head  cook  and  bottle-washer  in  all 
that  concerns  monetary  matters  to  the  Central-Committee.  I 
have  very  few  clerks  to  assist  me  in  my  work,  and  fewer  still 
upon  whose  honesty  I  can  depend ;  consequently,  I  am  com* 
pelled  to  do  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  myself.  Yesterday  I 
received  the  fortnightly  accounts  of  Godillot,*  the  military 
tailors  and  accoutrement  manufacturers.  They  seemed  to  me 
simply  monstrous,  not  so  much  in  respect  of  the  prices  charged 
for  each  uniform,  as  in  respect  of  the  number  of  uniforms 
supplied.  To  have  sent  one  of  my  clerks  would  have  been  of 
no  earthly  use ;  there  is  an  old  Normand  saying  about  send- 
ing the  cat  to  Kome  and  his  coming  back  mewing ;  the  clerk 
would  have  simply  come  back  mewing,  saying  that  there  was 
no  mistake,  so  I  went  myself.     I  saw  the  chief  manager. 

" '  I  am  positive  there  is  no  mistake,  monsieur,'  he  said, 
*  though  I  may  tell  you  at  once  that  I  made  the  same  remark 
when  I  passed  the  accounts ;  the  number  of  uniforms  seemed 
to  me  inordinately  large ;  mais  il  faut  se  rendre  d  I'evidence, 
and  I  ticketed  off  every  item  by  its  corresponding  voucher. 
Still  I  felt  that  there  is  a  terrible  waste  somewhere,  and  said 
so  to  the  head  of  the  retail  department.    "  If  you  will  remain 

*  The  word  ^  Godillot  ^  has  passed  into  the  French  language,  and,  at  pres- 
ent, means  the  soldier's  shoes.— Editob. 
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downstaira  for  one  hour,"  was  the  answer,  "yon  will  luw 
the  ezplauation."  I  can  only  say  the  same  to  yon,  UoDiiflu 
le  delegui,' 

"  I  did  remain  on  that  ground-floor  for  one  honr,"  Jonnit 
went  on, "  and,  during  that  time,  no  fewer  than  eight  jomij 
fellows  Clime  in  with  voiichera  for  complete  uniforms  of  fieo- 
tenants  or  caplaina  of  the  staC  Most  of  them  looked  ia  m 
aa  if  they  had  never  handled  a  sword  or  rifle  in  their  live*— 
yardsticks  seomed  more  in  their  line ;  aud  the  airs  they  gan 
themselves  positively  disgusted  me  ;  but  I  do  not  want  ui- 
other  reminder  of  tne  Ceutml- Committee  about  my  cheese- 
paring, so  I'U  let  things  take  their  course.  Jjoot.here  isi 
sample  of  how  we  deck  ourselves  out  quaud  uous  allons  ea 
guerre." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  me,  and  beheld  a 
somewhat  dark  individual  with  lank,  black  hair,  of  ordinar; 
height,  or  a  little  below  perhaps,  dressed  in  a  moat  extraor- 
dinary costume.  He  wore  a  blue  Zouave  jacket,  large  baggy 
cnmson  breeches  tucked  into  a  pair  of  quasi- hessi an  boots,u 
crimson  sash,  and  a  black  sombrero  hat  with  a  red  feather. 
A  long  cavalry  sabre  completed  the  costume.  tJpoij  the 
whole,  he  carried  himself  well,  though  there  was  a  kind  of 
swashbuckler  air  about  him  which  smacked  of  the  stage.  I 
was  not  mistaken;  the  scent  or  the  smell  of  the  footlights 
was  over  it  all. 

"This  is  Colonel  Maxirae  Lisbonne,  an  actor  by  profes- 
sion, who  has  taken  to  soldiering  with  a  vengeance,"  said 
Jourde.  "  There  is  no  doubt  aboat  his  bnivery,  but  he  is  as 
fit  to  he  a  colonel  as  I  am  to  be  a  general.  It  does  not  seem 
to  strike  my  colleagues  that,  in  no  matter  what  profession, 
one  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and,  moat  of  all,  in  the 
science  of  soldiering ;  Maxime  Lisbonne  said  ho  would  he  a 
colonel,  so  they,  without  more  ado,  made  him  one.*  He 
never  moves  without  that  Turco  at  his  heels." 

•  During  my  stay  in  Phitb,  1831-88,  as  the  cotTeapondent  oT  a  London  even- 
ing paper,  r had  ociMtaion  to  ate  a  gre^i  deal  of  M.  MaiimD  Lisbonne,  who  ii>  a 
KomineDt  fiiiure  at  nearly  every  soi^ial  fimation.  rniah  as  premi^no,  ibe  unvcil- 
g  of  monumenlB,  ihe  opening  of  publlo  buUdingu,  ef     ""■    ''  ■■-'■ 


r  been  vary  dIdut  to  mc,  unless  it  be  on  the  asBumptioD 
that  the  Paris  jouniftliBts.  even  the  toTemost  of  whom  he  trenM  on  n  rooting  of 
equality,  fonslder  him  "|;ood  copy."    ODly  aa  late  as  a  few  yean  tan,  he  made 


a  oonsiderablo  aonsaljim  ui  the  raris  protw  bf  appearing  at  one  of  M.  Camot's 
mceptions  in  evening  dreaa,  redolent  of  ben;iine,  "  breauie  the  droaa  had  been 

i_.t__   — J    i —  ..    ..  —  1 .      .  ^  Btarted  the  fomoDa  "taveme 

a  nliieh  "nil  Paris"  flocked. 
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On  another  occasion  I  saw  the  famous  General  Dombrow- 
ski,  and  the  no  less  famous  Colonel  or  General  la  Cecilia.  I 
only  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  former,  but  I  sat  talk- 
ing for  a  whole  evening  to  the  latter.  .  He  was  a  short,  spare, 
fidgety  man,  strongly  pitted  with  small-pox,  with  a  few 
straggling  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin.  He  was  terribly 
near-sighted,  and  wore  a  pair  of  thick  spectacles.  Nervous 
and  restless  to  a  degree,  but  a  voice  of  remarkable  sweetness. 
His  English  was  faultless,  with  scarcely  any  accent,  and  I 
was  told  that  he  spoke  every  European  language  and  several 
Oriental  ones  with  the  same  accuracy.  He  was  the  only 
Frenchman  who  could  converse  with  Dombrowski  and  the 
other  Poles  in  their  native  language.  He  was  a  clever  mathe- 
matician, and,  that  evening,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  mathe- 
matically that  Von  Moltke  liad  committed  several  blunders, 
both  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  "That  kind  of  thing,"  said 
Jourde,  after  he  was  gone,  "  was  sure  to  '  fetch '  the  Central- 
Committee  ;  he  always  reminds  me  of  the  doctors  in  Moli^re 
trying  to  prove  that  one  of  their  confreres  had  cured  a  pa- 
tient contrary  to  the  principles  of  medicine.  Mind,  do  not 
imagine  that  La  Cecilia  is  not  a  good  soldier.  He  got  all  his 
grades  in  the  Italian  army,  on  the  battle-fields  of  '59-'60, 
and,  during  the  late  war,  he  directed  the  brillia^it  defence  of 
Alen9on.  But  between  a  good  soldier  and  a  great  general 
there  is  a  vast  difference." 

Physically,  Dombrowski  was  almost  the  counterpart  of 
La  Cecilia,  with  the  exception  of  the  glasses  and  the  small- 
pox. But  while  the  Frenchman — for  Cecilia  was  a  French- 
man notwithstanding  his  Italian  name — was  modest  though 
critical,  the  Pole  was  a  braggart,  though  by  no  means  devoid 
of  courage.  Up  to  the  very  end,  he  sent  in  reports  of  his 
victories,  all  of  which  were  purely  imaginary.    Even  as  late 

Previous  to  this,  ho  had  been  the  lessee  of  the  Bouffes  du  Nord,  at  which 
theatre  he  brought  out  Louise  Michel's  "  Nadine." .  Though  by  no  means  an 
educated  man,  he  can,  on  occasions,  behave  himself  very  well,  and  truth  com- 
pels me  to  state  tibat  he  is  very  good-natured  and  obliging.  One  day,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  important  murder  trial,  I  failed  to  see  Commandant  Lunel  at  tho 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  turning  away  disconsolately,  when,  at  a  sign  from 
M.  Lisbonne,  the  sergeant  of  the  Gardes  de  Paris,  who  had  refused  to  admit  me 
on  the  presentation  of  my  card,  relented.  That  same  afternoon,  at  the  mere 
expression  of  his  wish,  the  manager  of  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  which  had  just 
been  opened,  presented  me  with  a  season  ticket,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  placed 
my  name  on  tne  permanent  free  list..  In  short,  I  could  mention  a  score  of  in- 
stances of  a  similar  nature ;  all  tending  to  show  that  M.  Maxime  Lisbonne'a 
'•participation  in  the  events  of  the  Commune  "  has  had  the  effect  of  investing 
him  with  a  kind  of  social  halo. — Editor. 
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ftB  the  aist  of  May,  when  the  Veraaillea  troops  were  canring 
evervthing  before  them,  the  newspaper- boys  were  shoufice, 
"BrlUianl  victory  of  General  Dombrowski."  Bombrowsn 
hwl  been  investea  with  his  high  command  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  fought  under  Oaribaldi  and  in  the  Pohsh  Btmg- 
gle  against  Russia.  It  transpired  afterwards  that  he  bad 
uevor  seen  Garibaldi  nor  Garibaldi  him,  and  that,  so  far 
from  having  aided  his  own  countrymen,  he  had  been  a  sim- 
ple private  in  the  Russian  armj;.  Still,  he  was  a  better  man 
than  his  eountryman  Wroblesti,  who  showed  his  courage  bj 
going  to  bed  while  the  Yersaillais  were  shelling  Vanvea, 

Among  my  papers  I  fiTid  a  torn  programme  of  &  concert  at 
the  Tuileries  during  the  Commune.     It  reads  as  follows:— 

COJIHUNB    DE   PaBIS, 

PALAIB    DES   TtJILEBIES 
Servant  pour  la  PSEMifiRE  fois  k  udb  cGurre  pstrioEique 
GRAND   CONCERT 

Au  Proftt  des  Vauvea  et  Orphelins  de  la  Republique. 

Sous  le  Fatro'iage  de  la  Commune  el  du  Ciloyeii  Dr.  Souagelle. 

i3  retribution,  visiter  H 


The  rest  is  missing,  but  I  remember  that  among  the  art- 
ists who  gave  their  services  were  Mesdames  Agar  and  Bordas ; 
MM.  Coquelin  cadet,  and  Francis  Thom^,  the  pianist. 

I  did  not  take  mj  ticket  beforehand,  consequently  was 
not  entitled  to  a  stroll  through  the  Palace  previous  to  the 
concert.  When  I  entered  the  Salle  dea  MarSchaux,  where 
the  concert  was  to  take  place,  I  felt  thankful  that  the  trial 
had  been  spared  to  me,  and  I  mentally  ejaculated  a  wish  that 
I  might  never  see  that  glorious  apartment  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  traces  of  neglect  were  too  painful  to  be- 
hold, though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  could  detect  no  proofa 
of  wilful  damage.  My  wish  was  gra,tified  with  &  vengeani 
A  little  more  than  a  month  afterwards,  the  building 
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flames,  and,  at  the  hour  I  write,  it  is  being  razed  to  the 
ground. 

I  did  not  stay  long ;  I  heard  Madame  Agar,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  declaim  "  the  Marseillaise,"  and  M.  Thom6 
execute  a  fantasia  on  well-known  operatic  airs.  Some  of  the 
reserved  seats  were  occupied  by  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
Commune,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  place  was  filled  by 
working  men  and  their  spouses  and  the  very  petite  hour- 
geoisie.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether  to  enjoy 
themselves  or  not ;  but  the  former  were  very  vociferous,  and 
had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Commune  was 
the  best  of  all  possible  regimes,  seeing  that  it  enabled  them 
to  listen  to  a  concert  in  a  palace  for  a  mere  trifle.  "  That's 
equality,  as  I  understand  it,  monsieur,"  said  a  workman  in  a 
very  clean  blouse  to  me,  at  the  same  time  making  room  for 
me  on  the  seat  next  to  him.  He  and  his  companion  beguiled 
the  time  between  the  first  and  second  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme by  sucking  barley-sugar. 

About  a  month  later — on  Wednesday,  May  17th,  but  I 
will  not  be  certain — I  was  present  at  the  first  gala-perform- 
ance organized  by  the  Commune,  although  the  Versailles 
troops  were  within  gunshot  of  the  fortifications.  This  time 
I  had  taken  a  ticket  beforehand.  The  performance  was  to 
take  place  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  long  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  Boulevards  and  the  streets  adjoining  the 
theatre  were  crowded  with  idlers,  anxious  to  watch  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bigwigs  under  whose  immediate  patronage  the 
entertainment  was  to  be  given.  The  papers  had  been  full  of 
it  for  days  and  days  beforehand ;  the  posters  on  the  walls  had 
set  forth  its  many  attractions.  In  accordance  with  tradi- 
tional usage  on  such  occasions,  the  programme  was  a  miscel- 
laneous one,  and  the  wags  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
Commune  ought  to  have  struck  out  something  original  in- 
stead of  blindly  following  the  precedents  of  tyrants ;  but  in 
reality  the  Commune  had  no  choice.  Few  of  the  principal 
artists  of  the  subsidized  theatres  were  available,  and  there 
was  an  evident  reluctance  to  co-operate  among  some  of  those 
who  were ;  hence  it  was  decided  to  give  fragments  of  such 
operas  or  comedies,  calculated  to  stimulate  still  further  the 
patriotic  and  republican  sentiments  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  spectators  were  credited.  There  had  been  less  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  the  orchestra,  and  a  very  fair  band  was 
got  together.     A  great  many  invitations  had  been  issued  \ 
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few  of  the  8C4it8,  eBpeciallj-  in  the  better  parts,  ^ 
for. 

All  the  entrances  had  been  thrown  open,  and  around  every 
one  there  was  a  congidernblo  gathering,  almost  esclusively 
composed  of  National  Gaards  in  iiniform,  and  women  of 
the  working  claBsea,  who  enthueiaatically  cheered  each 
known  personage  on  hia  urrival.  The  lattor  were  toomag- 
nifleeut  for  words,  the  clanking  sabres,  respleniJent  uni- 
forniB,  and  waving  piumeB  only  paled  in  contrast  with  tbe 
toilettes  of  their  female  companions  who  hung  proudly  on 
their  arms.     For  them,  at  any  rate,  "  le  jour  de  ^loire  6tail 

The  crowd,  especially  the  faij-er  portion  of  it,  was  de- 
cidedly enthusiastic,  perhaps  somewhat  too  enthusiastic,  in 
their  ultrti-cordial  greetings  and  recognition  of  the  ladies,  so 
auddenly  promoted  in  the  social  scale.  Melanie  and  Cloi'i&Ee 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  literal  interpretation 
of  "Aiiid  Lang  Syne,"  as  they  slipped  out  of  the  car- 
riages, the  horses  of  which  belied  the  boast  that  at  the  end 
ef  the  siege  there  were  30,000  serviceable  animals  of  that 
kind  left. 

The  performance  had  been  timed  for  half-past  seven ;  at 
half-past  ei]^ht,  the  principal  box  set  apart  for  the  chiefs  of 
the  new  regime  was  stilt  empty.  As  I  have  already  said,  dis- 
quieting rumours  had  been  afioat  for  the  last  few  days  with 
regard  to  the  approach  of  the  ^'ersaillea  troops,  the  guns  had 
been  thundering  all  day  long,  and,  what  was  worse,  for  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  no  "  startling  victory "  had  been  an- 
nounced either  on  the  walls  of  Paris  or  in  the  papers.  Some 
of  the  "  great  men,"  among  the  audience  in  the  stalls  and 
dress-circle,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ruck  of 
ordinary  mortals,  professed  themselves  unable  to  supply  au- 
thentic information,  but  as  the  performance  had  not  been 
countermanded,  they  suggested  that  things  were  not  so  bad 
as  they  looked. 

The  theatre  was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the 
din  was  something  terrible.  The  heat  was  oppressive ;  luckily 
the  gas  was  burning  low  because  the  companies  were  as  yet 
unable  to  provide  a  full  supply.  There  were  few  people  out 
of  uniform  in  either  stalls  or  dress-circle,  but  the  upper  parts 
were  occupied  by  blouses  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  cloth  coats. 
The  women  seemed  to  me  to  make  the  most  infernal  noise. 
The  two  stage-boxes  were  still  empty;  in  the  others  there 
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were  a  good  many  journalists  and  ladies  who  had  come  to 
criticize  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  "  dames  de 
nos  nouveaux  gouvernants."  There  was  one  box  which  at- 
tracted particular  attention ;  one  of  its  occupants,  evidently 
a  "dame  du  monde,"  was  in  evening  dress,  wearing  some 
magnificent  diamonds,  while  it  was  very  patent  that  those 
of  her  own  social  status  had  made  it  a  point  to  dress  as 
simply  as  possible.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  the 
name  of  tne  lady ;  I  had  not  seen  her  before,  I  have  not  seen 
her  since. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  nine  the  doors  of  the  stage-boxes 
were  flung  back,  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  appeared. 
But  alas,  they  were  not  the  chief  members  of  the  Commune, 
only  the  secondary  characters.  It  is  doubtful,  though,  whether 
the  former  could  have  been  more  magnificently  attired  than 
were  the  latter.  Their  uniforms  were  positively  hidden  be- 
neath the  §old  lace. 

Immediately,  the  band  struck  up  the  inevitable  "Mar- 
seillaise ; "  the  spectators  in  the  upper  galleries  joined  in  the 
chorus ;  the  building  shook  to  its  foundations,  and,  amidst 
the  terrible  din,  one  could  distinctly  hear  the  crowds  on  the 
Boulevards  re-echoing  the  strains.  The  occupants  of  the 
state  boxes  gave  the  signal  for  the  applause,  then  the  curtain 
rose,  and  Mdlle.  Agar,  in  peplos  and  cothurnus,  recited  the 
strophes  once  more.  When  the  curtain  fell,  the  audience 
rushed  to  the  foyer  or  out  into  the  open  air ;  at  any  rate,  the 
former  was  not  inconveniently  crowded.  Among  those  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  I  noticed  the  lady  of  the  diamonds,  on  the 
arm  of  a  rather  common-looking  individual  in  a  gorgeous 
uniform.  I  believe  I  caught  sight  of  the  American  Minister, 
but  I  will  not  be  certain. 

This  time  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  act  of  a  comedy ;  the 
spectators,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  vastly  interested ;  they 
were  evidently  waiting  for  the  duo  to  be  sung  by  Madame 
Ugalde  and  a  tenor  whose  name  I  do  not  remember.  He 
was,  I  heard,  an  amateur  of  great  promise. 

Scarcely  had  Madame  Ugalde  uttered  her  first  notes,  when 
a  bugler  of  the  franc-tireurs  of  the  Commune  stepped  in  front 
of  an  empty  box  and  sounded  the  charge.  The  effect  was 
startling.  The  audience  rose  to  a  man,  and  rushed  to  the 
exits.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  building  was  empty.  I 
had  let  the  human  avalanche  pass  by.  When  I  came  outside 
I  was  told  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  or,  rather.^  a  ^raqticiiii. 
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OVE  SONGS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  1500-1800. 
With  Notes  by  Ralph  H.  Caine,  and  Frontispiece  after 
Angelica  Kauffman.     i6mo.    Cloth. 

In  this  collection  the  editor  has  carefully  culled  the  rarest  flowers  from 
the  rich  fields  of  English  poetry,  and  has  produced  a  volume  which  is  a  sin- 
gularly delicate  and  perfect  expression  of  the  universal  passion  in  verse. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  singular  that,  amid  the  many  treasuries  of  poetry  which  have  heen 
published  with  so  much  acceptance  during  the  last  live-and-twenty  years,  there  have 
Deen  so  few  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  love  ?  This  is  the  consideration  which  emboldens 
me  in  putdng;  forth  the  present  volume.  Its  scope  is  limited,  and  even  within  its  limits 
its  possibilities  are  circumscribed.  A  body  of  English  love-poetry  from^  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  has  appeared  to  me  too  great  \ot  representation  within  the  space 
of  a  single  volume.  I  have  therefore  contented  myself  with  the  fullest  selection  possible, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  ...  Of  lovers  of  every  mood  and 
variety,  examples  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  There  are  the  true  lover  and  the  false 
lover,  the  constant  lover  and  the  jealous  lover,  the  quiet  lover  and  the  boisterous  lover, 
the  merry  lover  and  the  mournful  lover,  the  humble  lover  and  the  conceited  lover,  the 
admiring  lover  and  the  pressing  lover.  We  have  the  lover  before  marriage  and  the 
lover  after  marriage.  .  .  . " — From  the  Introduction, 

**  An  admirable  »c\ect{on."~-'London  Athenaum. 

**  From  the^  stores  of  some  three  centuries  much  poetic  treasure  of  the  first  order  in 
ait  is  forthcoming." — London  Saturday  Review, 
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ILLUSTRATED   EDITION    OF 
N  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER   IN  PARIS;   or, 

A  Peep  at  the  World  from  a  Garret,  Being  the  Journal  of  a 
Happy  Man.  By  £mile  Souvestre.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  Jean  Claude.    8vo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  great  popularity  of  **An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,"  by  Emile 
Souvestre,  has  led  the  publishers  to  prepare  this  fine  illustrated  edition, 
uniform  with  the  illustrated  edition  of  *'  Colette."  For  this  volume  a  large 
number  of  full-page  and  vignette  illustrations  have  been  made  by  the  French 
artist  Jean  Claude,  the  illustrator  of  '*  Colette."  A  rich  bmding  has  been 
specially  designed,  and  this  volume,  considering  the  fine  literary  quality  of  the 
text  and  the  daintiness  of  the  book's  appearance,  will  be  found  to  possess 
a  permanent  value. 

"  A  delightful  bit  of  French  sentiment.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  are  represented 
as  making  the  best  of  their  miserable  surroundings,  helping  each  other  with  unselfish 
zeal,  and  a  rose-colored  light  is  thrown  over  many  a  disagreeable  situation.  The  tone 
is  wholesome  and  helpful,  and  many  passages  are  full  of  pathos.  There  is,  too,  an 
enthusiasm  for  country,  for  the  growth  and  glory  of  France,  which  is  charming."— 
Portland  Transcript. 

*'  From  his  loophole  of  retreat  in  a  garret,  the  philosopher  peeps  at  the  world 
and  moralizes  wisely,  in  a  spirit  of  gentle  humanity,  and  without  a  touch  of  cynici'^m. 
A  very  bright  and  wholesome  piece  of  writing,  and  well  worth  the  translating."— 
Christian  Register. 

"  Made  up  of  simple  incidents  and  observations  growing  therefrom,  the  attic  phi- 
losopher finds  plenty  of  material  on  which  to  train  his  pretty  sentiments  like  vmes 
upon  a  trellis.  .  .  .  Humanity  will  suffer  nothing  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  book."— 
Chicago  Evening  youmal. 
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C'SSAYS     UPON     SOME      COISTTRO  VERTED 
-/-^    QUESTIONS.     By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  author 
of  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  Professor  Huxley  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  uncompromising  polemics  of 
the  age.  He  is  admittedly  also  one  of  the  very  ablest.  In  that  debatable  land  which 
touches  the  confines  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  the  confines  ot  religion  on  die 
other,  there  is  no  living  man  who  can  be  called  his  superior.  Profi:ssor  Huxley  takes 
no  mysterious  or  incomprehensible  position.  He  plants  himself  on  fiicts.  There  is, 
he  contends,  no  other  safe  or  solid  positton.  .  .  .  He  has  compelled  attention  to  the 
truths  of  science.  He  has  made  reUg^on  more  intelligent  He  has  helped  us  to  see 
that  science  and  religion  are  not  niuttudly  destructive — that  the  God  of  NaHin>  and  the 
God  of  the  Bible  ate  one  God."-CAm/i»»  at  Work, 

'  •  •  -J^^'  Huxley's  Uterarjr  style,  also,  is  singulariy  lucid,  polished,  graceful,  and 
strong.  There  is  no  hvmg  writer  of  English  more  'cunning  of  fence'  m  dialecrics; 
none  who  has  a  better  gift  for  clothing  his  ideas  in  perspicuous  and  elegant  language. 
He  may  be  an  agnostic  or  an  infidel,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words ;  but  hB  can- 
did declarations  are  always  uttered  with  the  refinement  of  a  gentleman  and  the  clear- 
ness  of  a  tUorou^  scholar."— //u'/a^^yfc^  Bulletin. 

"J^HE  NATURALIST  IN  LA   PLATA.      By  C. 

-•        H.  Hudson,  C.  M.  Z.  S.,  joint  author  of  "  Argentine  Ornithol- 
ogy."    With  27  Illustrations.     8vo,  388  pages.     Cloth,  $4.00. 

"  Mr.  Hudson  is  not  only  a  clever  naturalist,  but  he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  in- 
teresting his  readers  in  whatever  attracts  him,^  and  of  being  dissatisfied  with  mere  ob- 
servation unless  it  enables  him  to  phllosopluze  as  well.  With  his  lucid  accounts  of 
bird,  beast,  and  insect,  no  one  will  fail  to  be  delighted."— •Z.<7ffd57ff  Academy, 

"  ^f  r.  Hudson  is  a  scientist,  it  is  true,  but  apparently  not  enough  of  a  scientist  to 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  wonder  and  the  knack  of  making  readexs  wonder  widh  him. 
He  has  worked  on  an  ornithology  of  the  Argentine  States,  but  his  case  appears  to  be 
that  of  Audubon,  and  the  results  of  avoiding  the  drudgery  of  science  the  same.  At 
least,  he  has  so  many  new  and  interesting  and  piquant  things  to  tell  about  the  insects, 
birds,  and  beasts  found  on  the  pampas,  that  few  books  of  the  sort,  if  any,  which  have 
been  published  since  the  work  of  Belt  appeared,  can  vie  with  it  in  charm." — New 
York  Times. 

NEW  EDITION  OF 

RAGMEN TS  OF  SCIENCE.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.,  author  of  *' Sound,"  "Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion," 
etc.   Revised  and  enlaiged  edition.   2  vols.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  TyndalVs  "Fragments  of  Science"  was 
published  some  twenty  years  ago  as  a  single  volume,  which^  was  made  up  of 
a  score  or  more  of  his  detached  essays,  addresses,  and  reviews.  The  txx>k 
was  afterward  revised,  some  of  the  papers  recast,  and  from  time  to  time  new 
ones  added  until,  the  size  of  the  work  becoming  somewhat  unwieldy,  the 
present  two-volume  edition  was  decided  upon.  This  contains  fifteen  addi- 
tional papers,  and  represents  the  author's  lat^t  changes  and  revisions.  The 
volumes  are  uniform  with  "  New  Fragments,^  recenUy  issued,  and  the  three 
together  include  all  the  occasional  writings  which  their  author  has  decided  to 
preserve  in  permanent  form. 
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